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The Syracusan coin known as the Damareteion, struck in 479 B.C., is reproduced 
on the cover from the example in the British Museum. Damareta, wife of Gelon, 
caused this commemorative medal to be issued in silver, defraying the cost from a 
large gift of gold made to her by the Carthaginians, whom she had helped to obtain 
favourable terms of peace after their defeat at Himera in 480. The Damareteion 
weighed ten Attic drachms, or fifty-Sicilian litrae (Diod. x1. 26); which is precisely 
the weight,—found in no other early Sicilian coin,—of the piece in our Museum. 

Obverse. A laurel-wreathed head, probably that of Nike. The dolphins, emblems 
of the sea (cp. Bacchylides xvi. 97f.), perhaps suggest the maritime city. Reverse. 
A quadriga, crowned by a winged Nike, with allusion to Gelon’s victory at Olympia 
in 488 B.c. It recalls the phrase in which Bacchylides addresses Hieron as Dupaxociwy 


inrodwarwy orparayé (Vv. rf, 476B.C.). Below, a lion, the symbol of Africa, z.e. of 
vanquished Carthage, 
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PREFACE. 


E HE Bacchylides papyrus was brought from Egypt to the 
British Museum in the autumn of 1896; and the editio 
princeps, by Dr F. G. Kenyon, appeared in 1897. We have 
thus acquired a large body of work by an author previously 
known only through scanty fragments; and the value of that 
~acquisition is enhanced by the class to which it belongs. Of all 

; the poets who gave lyric expression to Greek feeling and fancy 
in the interval between the age of Epos and the age of Drama, 
Pindar alone, before this discovery, could be estimated in the 
light of considerable remains. The fragments of the rest, 
exquisitely beautiful as they sometimes are, afford little more 
than glimpses of the genius and the art which produced them. 
Now there is a second representative of Greek song who can be 
judged by a series of complete compositions. Bacchylides has, 

of course, no pretension to be a poet of the same order as 
Pindar ; it might rather be said that part of the interest which 

he possesses for us arises from the marked difference of poetical 
rank. In reading his odes, so elegant, so transparently clear, so 
pleasing in their graceful flow of narrative, often so bright in 
their descriptive touches, and at moments so pathetic, we feel 
that this is a singer who, moving in a lower sphere than Pindar, 
must also have been more immediately intelligible to the 
common Hellenic sense. The great Theban master makes no 
concealment of a haughty consciousness that his inmost appeal 

is to the few. This Ionian, if once he likens himself to an eagle 
—using a conventional simile germane to the style of an 
t> epinikion,—is truer to his own spirit when he describes himself 
as ‘the nightingale of Ceos.’ He brings home to us the existence 
and acceptance in Pindar’s time of a lyric poétry which, without 
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attaining or attempting the loftier heights, could give a quiet 
pleasure to the average Greek hearer or reader. There is reason 
to suppose that, if the fame of Bacchylides in his own day was 
not conspicuous, at least his popularity was extensive ; and it is 
‘known that he continued to be widely read down to the sixth 
century of our era. 

He certainly deserves to find readers in the modern world 
also. Not only is his work attractive in itself; it is a good 
introduction to the study of Greek lyric poetry: in particular, I 
believe that students would find it helpful in facilitating the 
approach to Pindar. The text of Bacchylides is uniformly easy, 
except in those places where the manuscript is defective or 
corrupt. The contents abound in matter of poetical and 
mythological interest ;—Croesus, saved from the pyre to which 
he had doomed himself, and carried by Apollo to the Hyper- 
boreans ; Heracles meeting the shade of Meleager in the nether 
world, listening to the story of that hero’s fate, and forming the 
resolve which is to seal his own; the daughters of Proetus driven 
by the Argive Hera from Tiryns, and healed by Artemis at 
Lusi; Theseus, diving after the ring of Minos, and welcomed by 
Amphitrite in the halls of Poseidon. 

It is by considerations such as these that the scope of the 
present edition has been determined. I have endeavoured to 
combine criticism and interpretation with a treatment of the poems 
as literature; and thus to contribute, though it be only a little, 
towards obtaining for them that place in our Greek studies 
which they appear well fitted to hold. For such a purpose it 
was not enough to explain and illustrate the odes themselves ; 
it was necessary also to aim at conveying some idea of the 
surroundings amidst which the poet worked, of his relation to 
contemporaries, and of his place in the historical development of 
the Greek lyric. 

Owing to mutilations of the papyrus, gaps of various sizes 
are frequent in the text. Sometimes there is no clue to the 
sense of the lost words or verses, and conjecture would be vain ; 
as in Ode VIII. 56-61, XIV. 7-14, 32-36, and elsewhere. Again, 
there are numerous instances in which a small defect can 
be supplied with certainty, as in I. 31 éAe[To Kapte|poxerp, 
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or XIX. 5 Opacuxap[dios “Idas. But there are also two other 
classes of lacuna, intermediate between these. (1) In some 
passages, where a few verses have been lost or greatly mutilated, 
traces remain, which, with the context, sufficed to indicate the 
general sense of the lost portions. See, eg., Ode XII, note on 
168-174. There are several cases of this class in which the 
evidence is sufficiently clear and precise to justify an attempt at 
showing how the defective text could be completed. But it 
should be clearly understood that wherever, in this edition, 
a supplement is suggested under such conditions, it is offered 
only as an z/ustration of the sense to which the evidence points, 
and not asa restoration of the text. Such a supplement is 
merely an adjunct of interpretation, giving a definite and 
coherent form to the presumable meaning of the passage as a 
whole. The following are examples :—IIJ. 41-43, 72-74; IV. 7- 
12; VIII. 89-96; Ix. 1-8, 20-26, 54-56. (2) Another class of 
lacuna is that in which only a few syllables are wanting, while 
the limits within which a supplement can be sought appear to 
be narrowly defined alike by the sense and by the metre. A 
typical example will be found in Ode Xv. I, and another in 
Piet ee Also 1,32, 345 V3; XI. 226 f.; XVIII. 33, 35, 36, 
38, 50. Small problems of this nature may be said to form a 
characteristic feature of the Bacchylidean text as it now exists. 

Among those to whom my acknowledgments are due, the 
first is Dr F. G. Kenyon, to whose edztio princeps of Bacchylides 
I had the privilege of contributing some suggestions. It would 
be difficult for me adequately to express how much I have been 
indebted to him for help during the progress of this book. 
In places where the papyrus is defective, the lines on which 
any tentative restoration can proceed must often depend on 
exceedingly minute indications, perhaps on the ambiguous traces 
of a single letter. It has frequently happened that, when 
working with the autotype facsimile published in 1897, I have 
had to consult Dr Kenyon with regard to the possible interpre- 
tations of some faint vestige as it appears in the original papyrus, 
or to re-examine it in his company at the British Museum. 


1 To make this clear, in the few instances where such supplements are suggested 
_ they are printed in a Greek type smaller than -that of the text. 
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For the invariable kindness with which he has given me the 
benefit of his acute and skilled judgment, I cannot too cordially 
thank him. He has further done me the signal favour of reading 
large portions of the proofs; and, more especially in the critical 
notes on the text, several corrections or modifications of detail 
have been due to him. To Professor Butcher also my warm 
thanks are due for his great kindness in reading the proofs of 
text, translation, and commentary. 

I desire gratefully to acknowledge here the courtesy of 
several distinguished scholars, who, at various times from 1897 
onwards, have sent me copies of their writings on Bacchylides ; 
among whom are Professors U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Otto Crusius, L. A. Michelangeli, E. Piccolomini, and Paul Maas. 
References will be found in several places to notes which from 
time to time have been communicated to me by Dr Walter 
Headlam. To Mr R. C. Bosanquet, Director of the British 
School at Athens, I have been indebted for information respect- 
ing the agonistic inscription from Iulis in Ceos, now in the 
Athenian Museum (p. 182); and to Mr G. F. Hill, of the 
British Museum, for advice as to the reproduction of the Sicilian 
coin which appears on the cover of the book. 

The literature which has grown around the study of Bacchy- 
lides since 1896 is of no inconsiderable volume, a good deal of it 
being contained in the philological journals of various countries, 
or in the transactions of learned societies. A contribution to 
the bibliography is subjoined. 

The Bacchylides of Professor Blass, a third edition of which 
was issued by Teubner in 1904, demands a special notice. It is 
a work to which every student of this poet must be a debtor; 
and my own debt is not diminished by the fact that, on many 
particular points of criticism or interpretation,—as will appear 
from the following pages,—I have been unable to accept the 
views of the eminent critic. After the first editor, no one has 
done so much as Dr Blass towards completing the text by 
assigning places to small detached fragments of the papyrus. 

There is,another tribute which I would render before closing 
this preface; it is to the memory of my friend Alexander Stuart 
Murray, sometime Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE LIFE OF BACCHYLIDES. 


_ BACCHYLIDES was born at Iulis, the chief town of Parentage. — 
Ceos. His father's name is given as Medon, ' Meilon 
(clearly an error for Meidon), or Meidylus'. His paternal 
andfather Bacchylides had been distinguished as an 
His mother was a younger sister® of the poet 


_ Simonides, who, like his nephew, was a native of Lulis. 


& Simonides was born in 556 B.c.; Pindar, probably in Dace of | 


a and ancient tradition said that Bacchylides was” 


adep7s (not ddehpod) vids, since Mei- 


ae (1) Médwy is the form given by 
don (or Medon) was the son of the 


Suidas s.v. BaxxvAléns. It is fairly 


frequent as a proper name, particularly 
in Attica. (2) MefAwy (in two Mss. 
- MéAwy) appears in an epigram on the 
- nine lyric poets quoted by Boeckh, 
Pindar vol. 1. p. xxxi. The form 
MeiAwy occurs nowhere else: and in 
Mé\wy the « is regularly short (though 
long in Azthol. Planud. 24 and ap- 
‘pend. 20). (3) Me:ddos stands in the 
Etym. Magn. 582. 20 (where it is 
accented Meidudos). This is the only 
example of it given by Pape-Benseler. 
MedvAléns, however, occurs as an 
Athenian name, and is related to 
MecdvAos as BaxxvAldns to Baxxvdos 
(which is extant as an Athenian 
name). 

2 Suidas s.v.: Baxxudldov Tot a9Xy- 
Tou. 
3 Strabo Io. p. 486: éx de rhs 
*TovAtdos 6 re Demwvidns mv 6 wedomo.os 
kai Baxxvudrldns adeAgpidods éxeivov. 
The word dde\pidods must here mean 


athlete Bacchylides, while Simonides 
was the son of Leoprepes (Simon. 146, 
147: Her. vil. 228, etc.). If Bacchy- 
lides was born about 512-505 B.C., 
his mother may have been some 15 or 
20 years younger than her brother. 
—By Suidas (s.v.), as by Eudocia 
(Violar. 93), Bacchylides is merely 
termed ovyyevjs of Simonides. 

4 Pindar was born at the time of a 
Pythian festival (fr. 193), and there- 
fore in the third year of an Olympiad ; 
and Suidas places his birth in the 
65th Olympiad (520-517). Boeckh, 
following Pausanias (10. 7 § 3) in 
dating the Pythiads from 586 B.c., 
had to place Pindar’s tenth Pythian 
in 502 B.C. (the Pythiad to which it 
related being, as the scholiast says, 
the 22nd) ; and thus was led to infer 
that Pindar was born not later than 
5228.C. Butit is now established (see 
Otto Schréder, Prolegom. to Pindar, 


Notices in 
the Chron- 
icle of 
Eusebius. 
—(1) qKwa- 
ce. 
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younger than Pindar’, The earliest work of Bacchylides 
which can be approximately dated may belong to 481 or 
479. The date of his birth cannot be precisely fixed, but 
may probably be placed somewhere within the period from 
512 to 505 BC. 

According to the Chronicle of Eusebius, he ‘ was in his 
prime’ (jxwatev) in Ol. 78. 2, 467 B.C... The physical 
prime denoted by the word 7«uafev was usually placed at 
about the fortieth year. If such a reckoning could be 
assumed in the present case, we should have 507 B.C. as 
the approximate date of birth; and that is probably not 
far from the truth. But, seeing how little appears to have 
been known as to this poet’s life, it is unlikely that 
Eusebius had found a record of the birth-year, from which 
he computed the date of the prime. It is more likely that 
the choice of the year 467 was an inference from some 
other fact or facts. It was known that Bacchylides wrote 
odes for Hieron of Syracuse. Now the year 467 was the 
date of Hieron’s death. If Eusebius, or his authority, 
assumed (or had reason to believe) that Bacchylides was 
still young when first introduced, not long after 478, to 
pp. 48 ff.) that Bergk was right in 
preferring the authority of the Pin- 
daric scholia to that of Pausanias, 
and in reckoning the Pythiads from 
582 B.C. The date of Pyth. x. is 
therefore 498 B.C. 

1 Eustathius, Life of Pindar in the 
TIpédoyos r&v Iiwdapix@v mapexBorGv 
(printed in Christ’s ed. of Pindar, p. 
103): Thomas Magister, Iuwdapou 
yévos (26. p. 108). Pindar was 
‘younger than Simonides, but older 


but also of literary, history; and for 
literary history he was the chief 
authority of later writers. Eusebius 
is not believed to have had any direct 
knowledge of that work; he seems 
to have based his chronology on later 
compendia: but Apollodorus may 
have been the principal ultimate 
source from which the literary dates 
of Eusebius were derived. (See W. 
Christ, Gesch. ad. Griech. Litt., pp. 608 
and 920.) 


than Bacchylides.’ 

2 Apollodorus of Athens (circ. 
140 B.C.) was the author of Xpovexd, 
or ‘Annals,’ in four books of iambic 
trimeters, beginning from the fall of 
Troy, and going down to his own 
time. (The fragments are collected 
by Miiller, Arag. Hist., vol. 1. pp: 
435 ff.) In this work he gave the 
principal events, not only of political, 


The Byzantine Chronicon Paschale, 
p- 162, places the #xuavey of Bacchyl- 
ides Ol. 74 (484-481 B.C.): astatement 
which (if the du is to be placed at 
about the 4oth year) puts his birth 
back to 524-521 B.c. But this, as 
L. A. Michelangeli observes (Della 
Vita dt Bacchilide, p. 5), is incom- 
patible with the tradition that Bac- 
chylides was younger than Pindar. 


APPROXIMATE LIMITS OF DATE. 3 


Hieron, his prime may have been conjecturally placed 
about a decade later. The selection of the year 467 was 
the more natural, since the end of Hieron’s reign might be 
regarded as closing a chapter in the fortunes of the poet. 

Eusebius gives also another indication. Under Ol. 87. (2) eyvepl- 

'2 (431 B.C.) he notes that Bacchylides was then ‘well- 57 
known’ or ‘eminent’ (éyvwpifero). The phrase might be 
taken as denoting the full maturity of a long-established 
reputation’. But, even on that view, it is surprising to 
find the epoch placed so late. As early (probably) as 481 
or 479°, Bacchylides had written an important ode for 
Pytheas, the son of the Aeginetan Lampon, whose victory 
was also celebrated by Pindar. Lampon would scarcely 
have given a commission to the Cean poet, if the latter had 
not already gained some distinction. It is true that, in 

“youth and in middle life, the name of Bacchylides must 
have been overshadowed by those of the two greater lyric 
poets. The vigorous old age of Simonides was prolonged 
to about 467 ; Pindar survived the year 446, and may have 
lived till 438. It is also true that the gifts of Bacchylides 
were not such as conquer a swift renown by a few brilliant 
strokes; they were better fitted to achieve a gradual 
success, as the elegance and the quiet charm of his work 
became more widely known among those who could 
appreciate them. It is easy to conceive that his modest 
fame may have become brighter towards the evening of 
life than it had been in the morning or in the meridian. 
But it is more difficult to suppose that a chronicler, who 
placed the poet’s prime in 467, can have intended to give 
the year 431 as marking the period at which his reputation 
culminated. 

It may be observed, however, that the phrase éyvwpifero 
is susceptible of an interpretation which avoids that 
difficulty. Eusebius, or the authority on whom he relied, 
may have found some indication that in 431 Bacchylides 
was still alive. The indication may have been an ancient 


1 L. A. Michelangeli, Della Vita 2 Introd. to Ode x11, § 2. 
di Bacchilide etc. (1897), p. 6- 
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mention of him, which the context made it possible to 
place at about the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
Or it may have been some work of his, now lost, containing 
Probable an allusion which yielded an approximate date. The 


meaning of 
éyvwptfero. 


chronicler’s word, éyvpitero, would then be a concise 


mode of saying that the poet ‘was still alive and in repute.’ 
The Byzantine chronographer Georgius Syncellus uses the 
same word éyvepitero, but varies from Eusebius in giving 
Ol. 88 (428-425 B.C.) instead of Ol. 87. 2". We cannot tell 
whether he was here following an authority distinct from 
that on which Eusebius relied. If the authority followed 
by both writers was the same, it is possible that Eusebius, 
in giving 431 B.C. meant to indicate ‘the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war’ as an approximate date, while Georgius 
Syncellus found it more accurate to say that Bacchylides 
was still living in the Olympiad which began in the year 
428 B.C. One conclusion, at least, appears warranted. 
The statement that the poet survived the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War must have rested on some definite 
Result. ground which the chroniclers deemed satisfactory. We 
cannot fix the date of the poet’s birth, or of his death. 
But it is probable that the period from about 507 to 428 


was comprised in his lifetime. 


Ceos. The surroundings and associations amidst which the 
boyhood and youth of Bacchylides were passed can in 
some measure be inferred from the traces which they have 
left in his work, and from what is known of his native 
Ceos. The ‘lovely isle’ of which he speaks, the ‘land of 
rocky heights, ‘nursing vines’ on the sunny slopes of its 
hills*, was the outermost of the Cyclades towards the 


north-west. East and south 


1 Chron. p.257 (ed. Par.). Georgius, 
a learned monk, was known as the 
ZvyKeAXos, because he had been syn- 
cellus, or attendant, of Tarrasius 
patriarch of Constantinople (on whom 
see Finlay, Ast. Gr. 1. 75 ff.). His 
"Exdoyh Xpovoypadtas, beginning from 
Adam, extends to the accession of 


of it lay the islands which 


Diocletian in 284 A.D. He died in 
800 A.D., the year to which he had 
intended to bring down his work. 
It was continued to 813 A.D. in the 
chronicle of his friend Theophanes. 

2 Ode v. 1of. fabéas vdoov: I. 11 
ToNUKpnuvoy XOdva: VI. 5 dumedorpd- 
pov Kéor. 


CEOS.—SIMONIDES. 5 


cluster around Delos, the central sanctuary of the Ionian 
race, whither (as Bacchylides shows us!) the people of 
Ceos were wont to send their tribute of choral paeans for 
the festivals of Apollo. A saga, which was narrated by Legends of 
Bacchylides in the first ode of our series, made a link of © 
_ mythical ancestry between Ceos and the greatest of the 
Ionian colonies on the coast of Asia Minor. Dexithea, 
who in her island-home had entertained gods unawares, 
became by Minos the mother of Euxantius, lord of Ceos, 
father of Miletus, and progenitor of the Milesian clan of 
the Euxantidae*. Like so many other Ionian communities, 
Ceos claimed also a tie with the Achaeans of the heroic 
age. Nestor had landed in the island on his homeward 
voyage from Troy, and had founded a shrine of Athena’. 
More important than any such legendary kinships were Cvos and 
~the affinities and sympathies bred of frequent intercourse Ae 
with Attica. Only some thirteen miles of sea lay between 
Ceos and Cape Sunium. From the days of the Peisistra- 
tidae onwards, the intellectual and artistic progress of 
Athens must in some degree have affected the little island, 
inhabited by men of the same race, which was so close to 
the Attic shores. A poetical and musical culture had long 
existed in Ceos. Iulis possessed a temple of the Pythian 
Apollo*. Another Pythion stood at Carthaea, a prosperous 
seaport on the south-eastern coast of the island ; and near 
it was a choregeion, a building in which choruses were 
trained for the festivals. Simonides, in his earlier years, Zarly life 
had taught there’. He must soon have made his mark at gaa 


Cean cult 
of Apollo, 


1 Ode xvi. 130. See Introduction 5 Athenaeus Io. p. 456 F. We 


to that Ode, § I. 

2 Introduction to Ode I, § 3. 

3 Strabo ro. p. 486. SeeAppendix 
on Ode x. 119 f. 

4 This appears from an inscription 
(of 363 B.c.) found at lulis (Kohler, 
C. I. A, 11. p. 142), lines 2o—22-Tovs 
atparnyLovs] rovs [’ Iou]AcnrGv.. .cuver- 
mparrew Ta Xphuata ev aTHry NOH 
Kal orhoa év Tw lep@ “AméANwvOS TOU 
Tivé@lov. 


there learn that on a wall of the 
temple of Apollo at Carthaea there 
was a painting of Epeius, son of 
Panopeus, toiling as a drawer of 
water for the Atreidae; when Athena 
inspired him with skill to make the 
wooden horse. The incident occurred 
in the cyclic "IMlov Hépors, and was 
treated by Stesichorus (fr. 18). 
Simonides wrote these verses (fr. 


173): 


Attic 
influence. 


Folk-lore 
of Ceos. 
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the Cean school. It was probably about 52% B.C. that 
Hipparchus invited him to Athens, where, at the age of 
thirty or a little more, he found himself placed in rivalry, 
as a chorus-trainer, with the celebrated Lasus of Hermione’. 
It would be unreasonable to take Simonides as a normal 
example of Attic influence on Ceos. No poet, perhaps, 
not of Attic birth, ever had so much of the Attic genius: 
the Danaé fragment is a witness. But his nephew also 
occasionally manifests a quality which is rather Attic than 
merely Ionian, especially in verses of the lighter and gayer 
kind? It may well be supposed that, in the education and 
in the social life of Ceos, the characteristics and tendencies 
of eastern Ionia were tempered with elements due to 
Athens. 

We have one specimen of primitive Cean folk-lore 
which breathes the old spirit of free Ionian fancy, the 
bright, naive, sometimes playful spirit which reveals itself 
in the wonderland of the Odyssey. The story relates to 
the far-off memory of a great drouth which once parched 
the island, blighting the labours of husbandman and vine- 
dresser. The Nymphs of Ceos, it was said, had been 
scared from their haunts in the valleys and on the hills by 
the apparition of a lion’. They fled across the sea to 
Carystus in Euboea. An illustration of this story can still 
be seen. Not far from Iulis on the east, a colossal lion, 
some twenty feet in length, has been rudely carved from a 
rock, whose natural shape assisted, or suggested, the 
design*. The Nymphs, frightened into exile by the lion, 


pnt Tov odk €bédovta Pépew rérrvyos 
&eOXov 
TO TLavorniddy dwoew péya Bsetrvoy 
"Ere. 
Athenaeus explains them as follows. 
At Carthaea, water was carried from 
a fountain up to the chorus-school, 
over which Simonides presided, by a 
donkey who was called Epeius; and, 
if a chorister played truant, the fine 
was a feed for the donkey. ¢épew 
TeTTLyos deO\ov meant ddeuv. 


1 [Plat.] Wipparch. p. 228c: Aelian 
V. HE 8. 22 Ar. Vesp. mero. 

° As in the fragment (from one of 
the wapolvia) beginning yAuKe?” dvd-yKa 
(no. 16 in this ed.), 

3 Heraclides Ponticus Polét. 9: 
Apoll. Rhod. 2. -498 ff. (with the 
scholia) : Hyginus Poet. Astronomica 
II. 4. 

4 Brondsted, Retsex und Unter- 
suchungen in Griechenland i. pp. 31 ff. 
(Paris, 1826). Brdndsted’s work, 


CEOS.—THE PERSIAN WARS. J 7 


were, of course, the water-springs dried up by the torrid 
heat. Then Aristaeus, the god who prospers all works of 
the field!, came from Arcadia to Ceos, where his worship 
endured. Taught by him, the people raised an altar to 
Zeus Ikmaios, the Sky-father who sends rain and dew. 

With its legends, its cult of Apollo, and its folk-lore, 
Ceos can have been no uncongenial home for a boy of 
quick imagination. Another feature in the life of the Cean 
island was the successful practice of athletics. Cean nai 
athletes were especially strong in boxing and in running’, 
The young Bacchylides, whose grandfather and namesake 
had been an athlete, might naturally follow with interest 
the growing number of Cean victories. Those victories 
were recorded at Iulis on slabs of stone, under the festivals 
to which they severally pertained’. In commemorating 
the success of Argeius, Bacchylides is able to tell us that 
precisely seventy wreaths had previously been won by 
Ceans at the Isthmian games*. 

As he grew towards early manhood, events were 
passing around him which may well have stimulated all 
his powers of thought and fancy. The overthrow of the ps ike 
Persians at Marathon in September, 490 B.C., must have 
brought a thrill of relief to the islanders of the Aegean, 
most of whom, in their helplessness, had given earth and 
water to the heralds of Dareius®. A few months later the 
news would reach the people of [ulis that their townsman 
Simonides had gained the prize offered by Athens for an 
elegy on those who fell in the great battle’. Eleven years 
later, after that repulse of Xerxes in which the mariners of 


which was not completed, contains a 1 See note on fragment 44. 

most careful and minute description 2 Ode VI, verse 7. 

of Ceos. See also A. Pridik, De 2 See Introd. to Ode 1, § 2. 

Cet Insulae rebus, p. 20 (Berlin, 1892). = Ode 11; of. 

A very valuable feature of this mono- 5 Herod. VI. 49. 

graph is the Appendix epigraphica, 6 Aeschylus is said in the Bios 
giving references to inscriptions AlexvAov to have been an unsuccess- 
(x) found in Ceos, or (2) relating to ful competitor: év 7@ els rovs éy 


Ceos, but found at Athens, Delos, Mapad&ve reOvnkéras éheyely noondels 
Delphi, or Paros. - In some instances Diywwvldp. 
the text of the inscription is added. 


Panhet- 
lenicrepute 
of Simon- 
ides. 


Hieron of 
Syracuse. 


fTieron’s 
patronage 
of letters. 
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Ceos bore their part}, it was again the Cean poet who 
rendered the most effective tributes to the heroes of 
Thermopylae and Artemisium, of Salamis and Plataea*. 
In those days of patriotic enthusiasm and joy, Ceos, and 
more especially Iulis, must have been proud of the man 
who had thus become the voice of Hellas. Bacchylides 
himself had now entered on his poetical career. He could 
have desired no better introduction, at home or abroad, 
than the fame of his kinsman. 


In 478 B.c. Hieron succeeded his brother Gelon in the 
rule of Syracuse. Gelon, a fine soldier, a capable states- 
man, and the founder of Syracusan greatness, figured in 
tradition as one who cared nothing for letters or art, being, 
indeed, almost ostentatiously scornful of the accomplish- 
ments which Greeks of his day associated with a liberal 
education. Once at a banquet, when the lyre was being 
passed round in order that each guest should play and sing 
in turn, Gelon ordered his horse to be brought in, and 
showed the company how lightly he could vault upon its 
back*®. Such a story indicates the conception which had 
been formed of him. Hieron, it was said, had at first 
resembled his brother in this respect; but after an illness, 
in which his enforced leisure had been solaced by music 
and poetry, he became devoted to the Muses‘. It is certain 
that, from the outset of his reign, men of letters found a 
welcome at his court. The encouragement of literary and 
musical culture was, indeed, an historical attribute of the 
Greek tyrannis. It was at the Corinth of Periander that 
the dithyramb had been invested with a new significance 
by Arion. Polycrates had entertained Ibycus and Anacreon 
in Samos. Anacreon, Simonides and Lasus had been 
honoured sojourners in the Athens of the Peisistratidae. 
A power which rested on no constitutional basis could 
derive popularity, and therefore strength, from the presence 


} Herod. vil. 1 (Artemisium), (Bergk). 
46 (Salamis). 3 Plut. Apophth. Gel. 4. 175. 


9 


2 Simonides I—4, 91—IoI * Aelian Var, Hist. 4. 15. 


and atta s enabled t hem to increase - ’ 
of the Paine Since, moreover, Greek 
Ay oetry, and now drama, stood in close and manifold 
clations with Greek religion, the ruler who was visited and 
* tolled by eminent poets not merely enhanced the respect- 
al bility of his despotism, but obtained for it, so far, something 
akin to a religious sanction. The patronage of renascent 
“humanism by such men as the Borgias and the Medici was 
Be predominantly a matter of personal inclination or of 
= personal pride. The patronage of poets by a Hieron de 
papiock, doubtless, of both those motives, but it was also = 
oe an affair of policy. Despite all that was vicious in 
_ the atmosphere of a tyrant’s court, such patronage was, at - 
that moment, a gain to letters, in so far as it gave a stimulus 
_ to poetical genius, and afforded splendid opportunities for 
af #7 public manifestation. Athens was in process of becoming, 
but had not yet become, the intellectual centre of Hellas. 
Meanwhile Greek literature would have been poorer had it 4 
not acquired the odes which Pindar and Bacchylides wrote | 
_ for Hieron, the odes which Pindar wrote for Theron of 
_Acragas and for Arcesilas of Cyrene. 
Pindar’s first Olympian was composed for the ruler of Pindar 
_ Syracuse in 476, and the poet seems to have been present feces de) 
when it was performed. In the same year Hieron founded 
the new city of Aetna on the site of Catana. The first 
visit of Aeschylus to Sicily was made at that period. It Aeschylus. 
was then that he rendered to Hieron a tribute greater than 
any lyric epinikion. In his play, the Women of Aetna, he ie 
referred to the new city, ‘drawing auguries of happiness for 
the founders of the settlement’, perhaps in the form of a 
prophecy uttered by some god or semi-divine person. One 
passage in that drama must have thrilled the Sicilian 
audience. Aeschylus spoke of the Palikoi, the dread Twin 
Brethren of the old Sikel faith, the dwellers at the boiling 
lake?; and, using a myth which the Greek settlers in Sicily 


* 


1 Wit, Aeschyl.: ‘lépwvos rére rv 2 Aesch, fr, 6: 
Alryny xrigovros émedeltato ras Alrval- ri dir’ ém’ adrois dvoua Ayoovra 
as, olwvigduevos évredbev Blov dyabov Bporot ; 


ceuvovs Iadtxods Leds édplerar xanelv. 


2 


Tots cuvoixlfovcr. THY Woh. 


j. B. 


Fits 
Persae 
t, rilogy. 


“won much applause”. 
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had woven on to the mysterious name, he described those 
deities as sons borne to Zeus by Thaleia, daughter of 
Hephaestus, The trilogy to which the Persae belonged, 
and which was brought out at Athens in 472, is said to have 
been reproduced, by Hieron’s request, in Sicily, and to have 
The third piece of that trilogy, the 
Glaucus, brought Heracles from the west of Sicily to its 
northern coast,—from Mount Eryx to ‘the lofty hill of | 
Himera’®. Hieron had borne arms, under the leadership of 
his brother Gelon, when the Syracusans and their allies 
repulsed the Carthaginian invaders at Himera; on the 
same day, it was said, that Greek defeated Persian at 
Salamis. It is easy to imagine the effect that would have 
been made in the theatre where Hieron presided if the 
Aeschylean Heracles, in prophetic strain, alluded to that 


great deliverance. 


7 Kal Iladixdy evr\dyws mevel paris ; 
madw yap jéovo’ (ikovo’ edd.) ék oxé- 

Tou 700’ els dos. 

This is the earliest extant mention of 
the Palikoi. The seat of their cult 
was a small lake, usually about 490 ft. 
in circumference, still called the Lago 
de’ Palicz, in the province of Catania, 
near Favorotta. Apertures in the 
bed of the lake, near its centre, emit 
a marsh gas, which forces up the 
water (to a height of two feet in 
places). The whole surface then 
seems to boil. See Baedeker’s SS. 
Ttaly and Sicily, p. 298: and a very 
full description in Freeman’s Szczly, 
1, 529 ff. The Palikoi were chthonian 
and volcanic daemons, and, like Styx, 
an inviolable épkos. 

LE Steph ye ByZaep. 400; eo \msnve 
Tladcxy (the town of Ducetius, whose 
name survives in Palagonia). In the 
Greek story used by Aeschylus, 7hadeia 
is probably a shortened form of 
AlOddeca (=Alryyn). Thaleia, preg- 
nant by Zeus, hid herself beneath the 
earth, to escape Hera’s wrath; and 
there bore two sons (the Palikoi), 


The myth was suggested by the 
Greek fancy which derived Ian:xoi 
from mddw tkovor (!), ‘they come 
back’ to the light of the upper world. 
In the fourth verse of the Aeschylean 
fragment quoted above, which indi- 
cates this derivation, the true reading 
(I suspect) is the traditional jEove’,_ 
and not that which modern editors 
have preferred, tkouvo’ : for, as @jcov- 
Tat in v. I shows, it is a prophecy ; 
and it was like a poet to suggest txovo’ 
as the second element in the name, 
rather than to give it. The real 
etymology is unknown. The Sikels 
being of Italic stock, Michaelis pro- 
poses pal (zoXtds) and the -zc- of am- 
zc-us, Labr-ic-us, Mar-ic-a, etc.; the 
reference would then be to the dirty 
greyish colour of the lake’s water, 
See Block’s art. Palikoi in Roscher’s 
Lextkon. 

2 Vit. Aeschyl. ad fin.: pactv btrd 
‘Iépwros dkiwhévra dvadiddEar rods 
Tlépoas év ZikeNla, kal Nlay evdokimeiv. 

® Aesch. fr. 32 els Swpixpyuvov 
‘Tudpay 5 ddixouny. See Freeman, 
Sicily vol. 1. p. 414. 


u represented at Aico: court 

lest oF the Attic masters, the other but less mature 

f drama was also welcomed in the person of 

Epicharmus. One of his comedies, the /s/ands (Ndoou), Epichar- 
all ded to Hieron having sent his brother-in-law Chromius, ””~ 

1 477, to Anaxilas of Rhegium ; a mission which secured 

the independence of the Epizephyrian Locrians. It is 

_ noticeable that the stories of Hieron which were current in 

AS later times often imply that he lived on terms of more or 

- less familiar intercourse with the men of letters who were 

peated to his circle. Epicharmus, in particular, was 

_ credited with a biting answer to an invitation from the 

_ tyrant’. Granting that some or most of these stories may 

_ have been late figments, it seems probable that Hieron’s 

_ disposition was of a kind which made such intercourse 
‘possible, even if, as a rule, it was somewhat perilous. We 
should have wished to know whether the Sicilian historian 
Timaeus, who ought to have been well-versed in Syracusan 
tradition, had any good authority for his statement that 
_ Xenophanes of Colophon survived to the days of Hieron? Xeno. 
‘There is a certain piquancy in the thought that the veteran fies 
castigator of Homer and Hesiod may have met Pindar and 
Aeschylus under the roof of a common host. Homer is, 
indeed, the subject of a remark which, according to 
Plutarch, Hieron addressed to Xenophanes’. 

Such was the Syracusan court to which Simonides came Hieron 

soon after the beginning of the new reign. He was then and Fd 
seventy-eight years of age. It is remarkable that, among 


1 Plut. De Adul. et amic., c. 27. 2 Timaeus fr. g2 (Miiller 1. p. 
Hieron had put to death some of their 215): Eevoparns...dv pyar Tivacos 
common acquaintances, anda fewdays kara “Iépwva rov ZeKeNas Suvdorny Kal 
afterwardsasked Epicharmustodinner. "Emlxapyov tov moinrhy yeryovevat. 
Epicharmus made this unpunctuated From Xenophanes himself (fr. 7) we 
reply :—dA\a mpynv Oiwr Tobs Pious know that he was still writing at the 
ovx éxddeoas. [The ambiguity would age of ninety-two. 
be represented by the following sen- 3 Plut. Apophth. Hieron. 4: mpos 
tence, though it is far less neat than dé Zevopdvnv tov Kodopwviov elaévra 
the Greek:—‘The other day when  0Ns oixéras dvo tpépew,’ ANN" Ounpos, 
you held a sacrifice of your friends I elev, dv od diab pers, melovas 7) wuplous 
alone was not asked.’] Tpépet Tebvnkus. 
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all the fragments or notices of writings ascribed to Simonides, 
the sole trace of Hieron is a mention of his name, along 
with those of his brothers, in the epigram on the battle of 
Himera1,—an epigram probably written before Hieron had 
succeeded Gelon at Syracuse. The qualities by which the 
poet won the tyrant’s regard seem to have been personal 
rather than professional. The friend of Hipparchus, the 
guest of Thessalian Scopadae and Aleuadae, was not with- 
out experience in the life of courts. Not long after his 
arrival in Sicily,—at some time in the years 478-476,—his 
Ionian tact achieved a task which must have demanded 
fine diplomacy. He reconciled Hieron to Theron of 
Acragas, at a moment when war had almost broken out 
between them? From that day until he died, not long 
after his patron, in Sicily, the relations of Simonides with 
the master of Syracuse appear to have been those of an 
intimate and confidential friendship’. At this period 
Bacchylides had already gained a certain measure of dis- 
tinction. That is sufficiently proved by the epinikion (Ode 
XII) which he wrote, probably in 481 or 479, for Pytheas, 
son of Lampon, an eminent citizen of Aegina. The same 
victory is the subject of Pindar’s fifth Nemean. Simonides 
took an early opportunity of presenting his nephew to 
Hieron at Syracuse. 

The first poem which Bacchylides wrote for Hieron 
(Ode V) was sent from Ceos in 476 B.c. But a previous 
visit to Syracuse is indicated, since he is already Hieron’s 
‘guest-friend’ (€évos, V. 11). Six years later, when Hieron’s 
victory in the chariot-race (470 B.C.) elicited Pindar’s first 
Pythian, Bacchylides sent merely a little congratulatory 
song of twenty verses (Ode Iv); he may have been pre- 
cluded, by some cause unknown to us, from doing more. 


1 Simon, 141 (Bergk). 

2 Diodorus Siculus x1. 48. Schol. 
Pind. O. 11. 29 (15). 

3 Xenophon’s Hieron, a dialogue 
between the tyrant and Simonides, 
attests the author’s belief that the 
poet enjoyed in the fullest measure a 


friend’s privilege of mappycia. For 
other illustrations of the almost pro- 
verbial intimacy between Simonides 
and Hieron, see Arist. Rhef. 1. 16. 
§ 2: [Plat.] Apzst. 11. p. 311 a: Cic. 
De Nat. Deor, 1. xxii. 60. 


a 


d ‘the most important fete: uccesses 
chariot-race at Olympia. The poet who 
ated this event was Bacchylides. Pindar did not 

A cordial tribute to Hieron occurs in his sixth 
‘mpian, written in 472 (or, as some think, in 468) for 
_ Agesias of Syracuse (vv. 93 ff). It would, of course, be 
“unwarrantable to suppose that, in 468, Pindar had lost 


to some other cause of which we know nothing. But, in 
e the light of so much as is known, that silence is noteworthy. 
_ These are, briefly, the facts as to the work of Bacchylides 
for Hieron. His attitude towards that ruler, as compared 
= with Pindar’s, is discussed in another place’. 


ay ae 
yo 


 Bacchylides must have met at Syracuse, probably on 


several occasions. A number of passages in Pindar’s odes " i; Cean 


are interpreted by the scholiasts as containing hostile 
allusions to Bacchylides, or Simonides, or both. The 
‘ question is sufficiently curious and interesting to merit 
some examination. 

A preliminary observation should be made. Some of 
the Pindaric scholia which give these interpretations add 
statements to the effect that a jealousy existed between 
Pindar and Bacchylides; that Bacchylides disparaged 
him to Hieron; and that Hieron preferred the poems of 
Bacchylides to those of Pindar*. It has sometimes been 
assumed or implied that the Alexandrian commentators 
had no warrant for such statements except such as they 
discovered in Pindar’s own words. But it is to be remem- 
bered that they may have found other evidence in books 
which are now lost, or of which only fragments remain. 
Among such books were the histories of Sicily by 


1 Introd. to Ode V, § 3. abrov 7 ‘Tépwre duéovpev. (3) Schol. 
2 (1) Schol. Pind. 4. U1. 143 (82) P. 1. 166 (90) 7 dvapopa mddw els 


a -Hieron’s favour. Pindar’s silence may have been due — 


In the course of the years 476-468 Pindar and Supposed 


Soxet 6¢ radra Trelvew eis Baxxudldnv’ 
Fw yap abrois kal bpopacts mpds aNA7}- 
Nous. (2) Schol: A U1. 97 (53) 
alvirrerat 68 els Baxxudlonv’ del yap 


Bakxurldnv’ etn rrat 6€ obtrws 7 dudvora 
dia TO rapa ‘Iépwve 7a Baxxvdldou 
Tompara mpoxplver Pat. 
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Antiochus of Syracuse, Philistus of Syracuse, and Timaeus 
of Tauromenion., Those histories included Hieron’s reign, 
and may have noticed Syracusan traditions relating to 
celebrated visitors at his court. There was also a large 
literature of memoirs and anecdotes concerning famous 
writers. Some idea of its abundance can be formed from 
Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and Athenaeus. Almost the 
whole of that literature has perished. But at least two 
authors can be named, either of whom might well have 
touched on Pindar’s relations with the poets whom he met 
at Syracuse. One is Chamaeleon of Heracleia in Pontus 
(fi. c. 310 B.C.), a pupil of Aristotle; the other is Istrus of 
Cyrene (7. c. 240 B.C.), a pupil of Callimachus. These 
were the two oldest sources for the biography of Pindar’. 
Timaeus wrote a work on lyric poets (MeAozrocoé). It is 
from Chamaeleon that Athenaeus derives certain par- 
ticulars respecting the life of Simonides when he was 
Hieron’s guest. Chamaeleon and Istrus, however, are but 
two out of many writers who preserved reminiscences of 
the classical poets. It would be very rash to assume that 
the Alexandrians can have had no warrant, beyond Pindar’s 
text, for their view of his attitude towards the poets of 
Ceos. 

Again, moderns naturally approach this question with 
some reluctance to believe that a great poet could have 
dealt in such innuendo. But it is hardly needful to say 
that modern standards of feeling cannot safely be applied 
to an age of which the tone in such matters was so different. 
It is indisputable that several passages of Pindar express 
scorn for some people who are compared to crows or daws, 
to apes or foxes*. The only question is, are all such utter- 
ances merely general, referring to classes of persons, such, 
for instance, as the vulgar herd of inferior poets? Or is 
the allusion in such places, or in any of them, to indi- 
viduals? Here the probabilities depend in some measure 


1 Leutsch, Die Quellen fiir die 2" Atheny 1 appa OsOLen De 
Biographien des Pindar, in Philolog. 3 Pind. O. 11. 96; MW. 111. 82; BP. 
Xap Doll, 1G pyar 


nate which maj ned of Pindar’s aay 
pis Welter re Riese ak he intimates his own 
per: iority to all contemporary masters of lyric song. 
onfidence in his own poetical power is joined to a marked 
Ss ride of race, and to that sense of an intimate communion 
ov with Delphi which so often lends the note of authority to 
is precepts. The disposition suggested by the general 
r spin of his work is ardent, strenuous, impetuous: it is also 
haughty, and such as would probably have been impatient 
: : of competition. 


In considering the passages, then, where the Alex- 

_ andrians saw hostile references by Pindar to the poets of 

_ Ceos, it is well to bring a mind unbiased by either of two 

; _ presumptions ; that the Alexandrians can have had nothing 

to go upon except Pindar’s words ; or that Pindar cannot 
: thave intended such allusions. 


The most important of these passages,—that, Indeed “Passage in 


on which the issue primarily turns,—occurs in the second 
_ Olympian ode, composed for Theron of Acragas in 476 B.C. 
_ That was the year in which Bacchylides first wrote for 
Hieron, celebrating the same victory which is the subject 
of Pindar’s first Olympian. Simonides had then been in 
relations with Hieron for more, at least, than a year. 
After a magnificent description of the elysium in the Islands 
of the Blest, Pindar abruptly turns to speak of his own 
art. ‘Many swift arrows are there in the quiver beneath 
my arm, shafts with a message for the wise; but for the 
crowd they need interpreters’; and then come these words 
(vv. 86—88) :— 
codos 6 ToANa Feldws hud * 
pabovres Sé AaBpor 
TayyAwooia, KOpaKes @s, AkpavTa yapveTov 
Awos mpos opvixa Oetor. 

The codés, the man of intellectual attainment, is here, 
as the context shows, specially the poet. The true poet is he 
who ‘knows much,’—whose mind and fancy are fertile-—‘ by 
natures gift’ (va). ‘But they who have merely dearned)— 


the second 
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the disciples and imitators of others,—‘ boisterous (AdBpot) 
with their torrent of words, vainly chatter (the pair of them) 
like crows, against the godlike bird of Zeus.’ To the dual 
yapveroy we shall return presently: but first let us consider 
the general purport of the passage. The ‘bird of Zeus’ is, 
of course, Pindar. He again likens himself to an eagle, 
and other singers to inferior birds, in the third Nemean 
(probably of 469 B.C.), vv. 80 ff. :-— 


y) : eee | LEE ory ieee a 
E€OTL ) ALETOS WKUS EV TOTAVOLS... 

L 
KparyeTat 6é KONOLOL TaTrewa VEMLOVTAL. 


‘The eagle is swift among the birds of the air,...but the 
clamorous daws haunt the lower regions of the sky.’ The 
word AdBpot suggests noisy braggarts, as in the /iad 
(XXIIL-478 f.),— 
aXr’ atel pvOots AaBpevear’ oVdE Ti GE yXpPH 
NaBpayopny Eemevar. 

The term trayyAwoacia occurs nowhere else. It denotes 
readiness to utter anything (compare tappnoia and mwap- 
oupyia),—a loquacity- not restrained by discernment or 
by taste. These creatures of mere lore are garrulous, 
without that discriminating instinct which chastens and 
refines the language of the born poet. Their utterances 
are also dxpavta: they achieve nothing, they make no 
abiding impression. In brief, these ‘taught’ men are 
pretentious, noisy, strangers to distinction of style, and 
ineffectual. But the fundamental thing is the contrast 
between original genius (gud) and imitative accomplish- 
ment (wd@nous). This contrast is habitual with Pindar; we 
have it again in the third Nemean (vv. 40—42):— 


ouyyevel 5€é Tus evdokia péya BplOer: 
Os d€ Sidanr ever, ednvos avip 
GdXot ara tvé@y ovToT aTpEKéi 
/ a > 
KatéBa Todt, wupiav 


> a > a / / 
APETav ATENEL VO@ YEVETAL. 


‘Born with him is the power that gives weight to a 
man’s fame: but whoso has the fruits of lore alone, he 


Tas 


a 


uv ? / 
@poveay apécGat. 


= 


Sa 


pa 


fe Lis ais: foothold Lai a3 paces at 
ce in countless forms, but his mind achieves noth-. 

‘The proximate occasion of this general reflection is 
‘the inspired valour of Heracles, to whom Pindar has just 
An eferred ; but it is obvious that he is thinking also of the 
: born poet. The same remark applies to some verses in the 
ninth Olympian (of 456 B.C.?), where the immediate contest 
_ relates to athletes (vv. 10o0—102):— 


> va F > cal , 
avOp@rav apetais Kréos 


To S€ dud Kpatictov dmav: moddol S€ bidaKxtais 


Nature’s gift i is ever best ; but many men have strained to 
win renown by feats to which they had been schooled.’ 
_ Such, then, is the general scope of the passage in the 7%e dual 


second Olympian. Let us next examine a crucial point in 


it, the use of the dual yapverov. 


Emendations have been 


attempted : but there is a strong presumption that the word 


is sound!?. 


1 Bergk (4th ed.) suggested yapvé- 
twy, which Otto Schréder adopts in 
his edition of Pindar (1900); a defiant 
imperative, like ol 5 ofy yehdvTwy in 
Soph. 47. 961. Schréder takes it as 
plural, not dual. Nowsucha formas 
yapvérwy, instead of yapudyTwy, is most 
rare. The evidence is exhaustively 
stated in Kiihner-Blass, Aus/iihrliche 
Gr. Gramm., 3rd ed., vol. Il. p. 50. 
(1) orwvgis 3rd pers. imperat. plural 
in Od. 1.273: also in Plato, Xenophon, 
Doric and Ionic inscriptions etc. 
(2) trey in Aesch. Zum. 32 is 3rd 
pers. imperat. plural. (3) dveoraxd- 
twv is cited by Kiihner-Blass (/.c.) as 
occurring once in Archimedes, who 
elsewhere uses forms in -vrwy: ‘ but 
that should certainly be corrected, 
with Ahrens, to dvecraxdvTwy: cp. 
Heiberg, Suppl. Fl. Jahr. xu. 561.’ 
(4) In 77. 8. 109, ToUTw uev OepdrovTe 
kowelrwv, that form of the verb was 


It will be remembered that the use of the dual 


written by Aristarchus (but xoweirny 
by Zenodotus: Bergk says, ‘alii 
forte kouetvTwy’). Kkopelrwy is usually 
and naturally taken as dual. In 
Kiihner-Blass (p. 51) it is cited as the 
only example of the 3rd pers. of the 
imperative dual in -rwy which occurs 
in classical literature. Schroéder, how- 
ever, on Pind. O. 11. 87 (96), suggests 
that xouelrwy is 3rd pers. plural: I do 
not know why. It will be seen that the 
probabilities are very strong against a 
form of suchextreme rarity as yapvérwr. 
Schréder thinks that the imperative 
here is a great improvement to the 
sense. To me it does not seem so, 
The clause cogos x.r.X. is opposed to 
the clause pafovres d€ x.7.A. The 
verb to be supplied in the first clause 
is éorl : the verb of the second clause 
would also naturally be in the indica- 
tive mood, yapveror. 

The other proposed emendations 


ny 
Le fee 


verb. 


The 
scholtast’s 
Ulew. 
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explana- 
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verb implies not merely that there are two agents, but 
also that they are somehow associated in action. If, for 
example, it were desired to say in ancient Greek, ‘Adams 
and Leverrier independently discovered the planet Neptune,’ 
the verb would be edpov, not evpérny: but in saying, 
‘Erckmann and Chatrian wrote the book,’ it would be 
éypawdrnv. The usage of classical writers frequently 
illustrates the fine expressiveness of the dual verb. It 
can lightly emphasise a close comradeship, as when 
Heracles, in the Sophoclean play, says of Philoctetes 
and Neoptolemus, 


GAN @>5 AéoVvTE TUVVOMM dhUAdTCETOY 
ovTOS o€ Kal ov Kelvon. 

Or it can convey a shade of mockery, as when the 
Platonic Socrates says to Euthydemus and his brother, 
the professors of eristic, yapicac Oov...émidetEaTov...eimerov. 
In Pindar’s yapverov the tone of the dual is scornful. These 
two persons are leagued in a futile competition with their 
superior. Can the dual be explained without assuming 
that it indicates two definite persons? No, unless by 
regarding it as merely incidental to the imagery; ze, as 
meaning that an indefinite number of bad poets behave 
‘like crows chattering in pairs’: but that would be pointless, 
and, indeed, absurd. Who, then, are these two persons? 
According to an Alexandrian commentator, they are 
Simonides and Bacchylides?. 

Only two other explanations (so far as I know) have 
been offered. One is that Pindar alludes to Capys and 
Hippocrates, kinsmen of Theron, who levied war against 
of yapverov demand less discussion. _ bility. (2) Tycho Mommsen, yapverac 
(1) Dawes, yapvéuev. Thisisaccepted (‘schema Pindaricum’). (3) Herwer- 
by Michelangeli (p. 27), who, with den, yapvere. (4) Hartung, yapvérac 
that candour which marks the whole  (plur. ofyapvérns) : when é«pavytamust 


of his excellent discussion, recognizes _ beeither an adv., oranacc. governed by 
the gravity of yapterov as an obstacle _ the verbal notion (dopa wdpimos). 


to his view that Pindar was guiltless 1 Schol. Pind. O. If. 158 (96), on 
of allusion to the Cean poets. The  dkpavra yapverov.—el 5€ mws mpos 
construction then is, AdBpo...yapvé- Baxxudldnv cal Diymwvldnv alvirrerar, 
mev (évri), ‘are fierce in chattering.’ xad@s dpa éfel\nrrar To yapverov 


I cannot think that thishasany proba-  duixés* kal ows dytws exer 6 Ndbyos. 


| defeated. The “bird of Zeus * will then ae 
: on: an eagle appears on coins of Acragas', But this 
yp othesis i is clearly incompatible with Pindar’s words, and 
with the context: he is speaking of himself as a ‘poet, and 
his art. The other explanation finds in Kopakes an 
allusion to Corax, the author of the earliest Greek treatise 
_ on rhetoric, and supposes that his associate is the rhetorician 
_ Teisias. Corax and Teisias (it is suggested) had col- 
= laborated, shortly before 4768B.C., in a work which was 
_ known to Pindar. Now Corax, indeed, is said to have had 
influence with Hieron, though his activity as a rhetorician 
belonged chiefly to the period of democracy which followed 

* the fall of the Deinomenid house. But Teisias is tradition- 
ally represented as a man of a younger generation, a pupil 
: of Corax, and afterwards the teacher of Lysias and of 


‘Tsocrates. The chronological difficulty is not, however, 


1 This explanation was suggested 
by Freeman, ist. of Sicily, 11. p. 531. 
As to the war made on Theron by his 
two kinsmen, see 70. p. 147- 

2 This view was first put forward 
by Dr A. W. Verrall in an article on 
Aesch. Cho. 935—972( Journ. of Pht- 
lology 1X. 114 ff.), and afterwards 
developed in his paper on ‘ Korax 
and Tisias,’ 74. 197ff. To those 
articles the reader is referred for a 
full and able statement of all that can 
be advanced in favour of the hypo- 
thesis. It should be noted that 
qayyhwoola is explained by Verrall 
(p. 129) as ‘the sum of all yAdooa’ 
(obscure words), and then (p. 130) 
“the science of such words and their 
interpretations.’ He thinks that, 
before 476, the two men, afterwards 
famous as rhetoricians, ‘had pub- 
lished some work, doubtless fanciful 
enough, upon etymology.’ Professor 
Gildersleeve, who regards the sugges- 
tion as ingenious, adds this comment 
(Pindar, p. 153): ‘See P. 1, 943 
where the panegyric side of oratory 
is recognised. If we must have 
rivalry, why not rivalry between the 


old art of poetry (¢v@) and the new 
art of rhetoric (ua@dvres)?’ The 
work on etymology, however, which 
Dr Verrall supposes, would have been 
published, as he rightly says (p. 197), 
at least ten years before Corax pub- 
lished his ‘Art of Rhetoric,’—the 
earliest recorded book of its kind. 
Pindar, in Dr Verrall’s view, repre- 
sents, not poetry versus rhetoric, but 
the poet’s insight into words versus 
the etymological treatment of words 
‘in prose, cold, crude, and quasi- 
scientific’? (p. 131). The words in 
P1945) tO es Prok. Gildersleeve 
refers, are kal Noylos Kal dodais: 
where \ovylots seems to mean ‘chroni- 
clers’ (like the logographers). So in 
NV. vi. 3t the memorials of fame 
are dodal kal Ady, ‘poems and 
chronicles’ (surely not ‘speeches’). 
In &. vi. 52 Aoylouiw seem to be 
‘men versed in tradition,’ whether 
poets or prose-writers. It is more 
than doubtful whether there is any 
reference in Pindar to panegyric 
oratory; and it seems certain that 
there is none to the art of rhetoric. 


Pindar’ s 
relations to 
Simonides 
and Bac- 
chylides. 
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the only one. Pindar, in the second Olympian, seems 
clearly to point at other poets, the ‘crows’ of this passage, 
the ‘daws’ of another, who vainly compete with the 
sovereign eagle. It is hard to see how, in 476, the art of 
rhetoric can have been in any such competition with the 
art of poetry as would explain Pindar’s words. 

On the other hand, a reference to Simonides and Bac- 
chylides is perfectly~intelligible. Let us briefly recall the 
circumstances. Simonides and Pindar, the Ionian and 
the Theban, men of contrasted types alike in genius and in 
personal character, had now for many years been the two 
foremost representatives of lyric poetry. Shortly before 
Pindar began to write for Hieron, Simonides came to 
Sicily, and soon became established in Hieron’s confidence. 
Pindar and Bacchylides had already been brought into a 
kind of indirect competition, when Lampon of Aegina 
(probably in 481 or 479) .commissioned both poets to 
write for him on the same occasion. Simonides now 
introduces Bacchylides to Hieron, whose Olympian victory 
in 476 is celebrated by Bacchylides as well as by Pindar. 
When account is taken of the temperament which has left 
its impress on Pindar’s work, it seems probable that 
(however unjustly) he would have considered Simonides 
as his inferior. He might with more justice take that view 
of Bacchylides, whose real excellences, besides being of a 
wholly different kind from his own, were on a lower plane. 
The nephew was probably regarded by Pindar as a feebler 
copy of the uncle. This, then, is the first element in the 
situation. As formerly at Aegina, so now in a more 
conspicuous manner at Syracuse, Pindar’s work has been 
set side by side with the work of Bacchylides. The other 
element is furnished by the personal relations of Pindar 
on the one part, and of the Cean poets on the other, with 
Hieron. Pindar, we may be sure, would not have been a 
successful courtier. It is hard to conceive of him as 
retaining, for any long time, the good graces of an exacting 
despot, who must have made continual demands on de- 
ference, tact, and pliancy. When asked why, unlike 


rah Gs: eee my own life, and not that ee another".’ 
* ‘indar, one may believe, was too proud a man to care if 
the poets of Ceos outstripped him in Hieron’s personal 
favour. But Pindar had the passionate love and reverence 
Py: of a supreme artist for his art. His tribute to Hieron in 
_ the first Olympian is no mere conventional piece, written 
_ to order: it is one of the most splendid of his odes, showing 
that his imagination had really been fired by the grandeur 
of Hieron’s position; not simply by the power which 
_ clothed the ruler of Syracuse, but also, as is still more 
_ evident from the first and second Pythians, by Hieron’s 
place as the champion of Hellene against barbarian in the 

_ West. The third Ode of Bacchylides, linked by its 
“occasion with the first Olympian, is a poem of great 
interest ; but it cannot, of course, fora moment be ranked 

in the same class with Pindar’s. Whether Hieron, how- 
ever, was a good judge of their relative merits, may be 

_ doubted: and it seems very possible that, as the 
_ Alexandrian scholiast affirms, he preferred the simpler, 
clearer verse of Bacchylides to that of Pindar. If Pindar 
«saw that, and felt that it was largely due to the personal 
influence of the Ionians,—an influence won by social gifts 
which he himself did not possess, and rather despised,—he 
may have resented it as a slight, not to himself, but to the 

art for which he lived. Such a feeling would go far to 
account for the tone of the utterance in the second 
Olympian. The things said there could not fairly be said 
either of Simonides or of Bacchylides. But resentment is 
not apt to be a fair critic. That yapverov refers to 
Simonides and Bacchylides, seems, then, exceedingly 
probable: though I should welcome a proof that this 
impression is erroneous. But the reader can now form 


1 One of the Iuwédpouv dropbéy- unoev els XixeNlav, ards de ot Beret, 
para (given in W. Christ’s Pindar ért BovrAomat, elev, EmavTw Khy, 
 p. CI). "Emepwrndels mad, dua ti odK AAW. 
Siuwvidns mpos rods Tupavvous amed7- 
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his own judgment. The aim of these pages has not been 
to advocate an opinion, but to exhibit the evidence. 

The other passages of Pindar, in which the Alexandrians 
traced similar allusions, are of less moment. (1) In the 
second Pythian, written for Hieron after 477 B.C.—perhaps 
in 475,—Pindar refers to the mischief of ‘slander,’—to the 
slanderer’s disposition as resembling that of ‘the crafty 
fox,’—and to an ‘ape’ who is admired by ‘children. Here 
the scholiast finds a reference to Bacchylides; he is the 
‘ape, and he disparages Pindar to their common patron 
(vv. 52ff.; and 72ff.). This seems at least dubious. If 
Bacchylides was the ape, Pindar must have counted on 
Hieron failing to identify himself with the child. (2) In 
the second Isthmian, for Xenocrates of Acragas (circa 
470 B.C.), verse 6, Pindar refers to the olden days when 
‘the Muse was not yet covetous, nor a hireling.’ This is 
taken by the Alexandrian commentator as glancing at the 
avarice of Simonides; and there is some reason for 
supposing that Callimachus thought sot. (3) In the fourth 
Nemean, for Timasarchus of Aegina (¢. 467-463 B.C.), 
vv. 37—41, the poet expresses his assurance of triumphing 
over certain foes; though there is ‘a man of envious eye’ 
(POovepa...B8rérrwv), who ‘revolves in darkness a vain» 
purpose that falls to the ground. The scholiast takes this 
man to be Simonides: but that seems questionable. 

In no one of these three passages can the Alexandrian 
interpretation be regarded as more than possible. So far 
as these are concerned, the net result of the scholia is 
merely to illustrate the firmness of the Alexandrian belief 
in Pindar’s propensity to deal thrusts at the Cean poets. 

1 Pindar’s words (Z. 11. 6) are: 


a Motoa yap ov gidoKxepdyjs tw ToT 
The schol. there 


Benseler s.v. “YAuyldns supposes 
"Y\ALyou vérous to mean dyudrns 


qv od épyaris. “YrLxé5ys.] It certainly looks as if 


says:—évéev kal KadXlwayos: 
ov yap épyatw Tpépw 
tiv Motcoav, ws 6 Ketos ‘YAXixou vé- 
Tous. 
[Callim. fr. 77. Michelangeli p. 4 
takes "Y\Auxos to be the grandfather 
of Simonides. But Rost in Pape- 


the scholiast was right in taking 
Pindar’s verse to be the source from 
which Callimachus derived his phrase. 
That does not prove, but it suggests, 
that Callimachus understood Pindar 
as alluding to Simonides. 


ee a i 2 yom 
Peer ’ ; 
a 
SENTIMENTS IN CONTRAST WITH PINDAR’S. 23 
a“ 
An opinion so fixed tends, however, to strengthen the 
probability that the belief rested, not solely on Pindar’s 
text, but also on a tradition. 
The recently recovered poems of Bacchylides contain Bacchy- 
not a word which could be construed as reflecting on wes 
_ Pindar. But among the previously known fragments there alludes tg 
are two which deserve notice as presenting a curiously “’””” 
marked contrast with Pindaric utterances. (1) Pindar says Bud there 
(O/ It. 85f.) that his shafts of song are dwvdevta cuvetoiow: ets ree 
Peet a ss , ) : of 
és 6€ 70 Trav! Epunvéwy yatifer. Bacchylides says (XIV. 30f.): sentiment. 
ov yap vToKAXoTrOY opel 
Bpotoict dwvaevta oyov codia: 
‘There is nothing furtive’—nothing that is not frank and 
open—‘in the clear utterance that wisdom brings to 
mortals.’ Here copia might well be the poet’s art. The 
~ word gwvaevta decidedly suggests that the author was 
thinking of the Pindaric passage, where codds (said of the 
poet) occurs just afterwards. Bacchylides would then be 
saying, in effect:—‘True art does not speak in forms which 
have a voice only for the select few, but require interpreters 
for the many: it does not take refuge in riddles: its 
utterance has a clear sound for all men.’ The pellucid 
character of his own work illustrates that sentiment. 
(2) Still more remarkable, perhaps, is the other contrast. 
We have just seen how Pindar heaps scorn on the 
pabdvres, the men of dcdaxrai apetai, the poets who are 
mere disciples or imitators. Bacchylides mildly observes 
(fr. 4) :— 
repos €& érépov copds TO Te Tadat Kai TO Viv" 


> \ \ ca > / > / 4 
ovdé yap paoTov appyTwY EeTEwY TAGS 


e£eupeiv’ 
‘Poet is heir to poet, now as of old; for in sooth ’tis no 
light task to find the gates? of virgin song.” ‘Can any 


_ lyric poet of our day’—so we might expand his thought— 
‘confidently affirm that he owes nothing to the old poets 
from Homer onwards, the shapers of heroic myth, the 


1 On the shortening of may, see 2 The image is Pindar’s: O. VI. 27 


Schréder, Pro/egom. to Pindar, p. 34.  mUAas tuvwv AVaTLTVaEV. 
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earliest builders of lyric song, in whose footsteps Pindar 
himself has followed?’ The words of Bacchylides are (to 
my ear) suggestive of such a reply; and that view of them 
is not necessarily invalid merely because Pindar would, in 
fact, have had a sound rejoinder; viz., that in its essence, 
in all that constitutes its distinctive character, his own 
work is eminently original. But, at any rate,—and this is 
the main point,—in-all the extant writings of Bacchylides 
there is no polemical utterance. If certain asperities of 
Pindar were indeed directed against Simonides and Bac- 
chylides, the Cean poets may have profited by a quality 
which was not rare among men of their race. They were 
Ionians, and may have been protected from serious annoy- 
ance by a sense of humour. 


Apart from the Sicilian chapter, the only recorded 
event in the external life of Bacchylides is one which is 
noticed by Plutarch in his tract On Exile. The authen- 
ticity of that piece is not liable to any well-grounded 
suspicion. It is a discourse of a consolatory kind 
(rapauvOntexos), addressed to a friend who had been 
banished from his country. The following passage occurs 
in it (§ 14):— 

‘In the best and most approved compositions of the 
ancients, exile, it would seem, was a fellow-worker with 
the Muses. Thucydides of Athens wrote his history of the 
Peloponnesian War at Scapte-Hyle in Thrace. Xenophon 
wrote at Scillus in Elis; Philistus, in Epeirus; Timaeus of 
Tauromenion, at Athens; the Athenian Androtion, at 
Megara; the poet Bacchylides, in Peloponnesus. 

‘All these, and several others, were banished from their 
respective countries; but they did not despair, or throw 
their lives away. They used their gifts of genius, taking 
banishment as a travelling-grant! made to them by Fortune. 
Thanks to such exile, their memories survive in all lands; 
while of the men who drove them out, the men whose 


1 ébdd.ov rapa ris TUXNS Thy duyhy aBédrTes. 


fac ction Rraaiphed: there is not one who is not utterly 
forgotten. 
y Two conclusions may with certainty be drawn from 
this passage. The first is that, in Plutarch’s belief, the 
__ departure of Bacchylides from Ceos was not voluntary, but 
os. “due to a sentence of banishment. The second is that : 
Plutarch supposed him to have resided in Peloponnesus ae 
for a considerable time, and to have composed there some . 
appreciable portion of his works. Plutarch had access to 
a large literature containing memoirs or reminiscences of 
_ the older poets, a product characteristic of the whole period 
between Aristotle and the Augustan age. Somewhere, 
doubtless, in that literature he found authority for his 
_ Statement concerning: Bacchylides. He gives us no clue 
to the cause of the banishment, and conjecture would be 
“idle. Nor can the date be determined. But facts deducible 2iod to 
from the poet’s odes create certain probabilities respecting sage bo 
the period of his life to which the event belonged. io 
(1) Ode V was sent to Hieron from Ceos in 476. The 
poet had not then been banished. (2) Odes VI and VII 
are for Lachon of Ceos. The date of these two poems is 
fixed by the new fragment of the Olympic register’ to 
452 B.c. The last verses of Ode VI rather suggest that 
the poet was then in Ceos. At any rate these odes would 
not have been written by a man who had been driven out 
of Ceos by a sentence of banishment. If that sentence was 
passed in the interval between 476 and 452, in 452 it had 
been cancelled. But it is perhaps more probable that the 
poet’s exile began after 452. As we have seen, there is 
reason to think that he survived the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. In 452 he cannot have been much 
more than fifty-five. After 452 there was still room for a 
chapter of life fruitful in poetical work, such as Plutarch 
indicates. 
It is pertinent to inquire whether any traces of a residence see of 
: 2 : eloponne- 
in Peloponnesus can be discerned in the poems or fragments 5,5 5, jis 
of Bacchylides. There is much, undoubtedly, that relates work. 


1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri U. 85. 
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to Peloponnesus. Ode viiI (the only one for a Peloponnesian 
victor) shows his intimate acquaintance with the legends 
and cults of Phlius. He knows also the local legends of 
the neighbouring Nemea (Odes vill and xII). In Ode x 
we have the Argive story of Proetus and Acrisius, the 
offence given by the Proetides to the Argive Hera, and the 
cult of Artemis Hemera at Lusi in Arcadia. The poet 
knew that the Mantineians bore the trident of Poseidon on 
their shields (frag. 6). He told how the centaur Eurytion 
was slain by Heracles at the house of Dexamenus in Elis 
(frag. 48). His poem on Idas and Marpessa (XIX) was 
written for the Spartans. Some of his ‘Dorian partheneia’ 
(frag. 40) may also have been for Sparta, a place with 
which that form of lyric was especially associated. 

When, however, we scrutinise these facts, we can 
scarcely say that, in themselves, they would afford a pre- 
sumption of residence in Peloponnesus. The knowledge 
shown in respect to Phlius is noteworthy; yet, after all, it 
is not more than might have been acquired in the course of 
a short visit. On the whole, there is nothing that could 
not be explained by a poet’s study of mythology, sup- 
plemented, perhaps, by occasional visits to certain localities. 
That, however, is no reason for doubting the tradition pre- 
served by Plutarch, that the home of the exiled Bacchylides 
was, for some considerable time, in Peloponnesus. 

The geographical distribution of his extant poems bears 
witness to a fairly wide-spread repute. Of his thirteen 


the poems. Epinikia, four (I, II, VI, VIL) were for Ceos; two (XI, XII) 


for Aegina; one (IX) for Athens; one (xl) for Thessaly ; 
one (X) for Metapontion in Magna Graecia; and three (111, 
IV, V) for Syracuse. Of his six so-called Dithyrambs, the 
local destination of one (XIV) is unknown. One (XVI) was 
to be performed by a Cean chorus at Delos; one (XV) was 
for Delphi. Two probably (XVI, XVII) were for Athens ; 
and one (XIX) was for Sparta. It is likely that, as at 
Syracuse, so also at Athens, in Thessaly, and in Magna 
Graecia, the name of Simonides may have helped to 
recommend his nephew. 


THE PLACE OF BACCHYLIDES IN THE HISTORY 
OF GREEK LyRIC POETRY 


7 The work of Bacchylides, well worthy of study in ‘Hecte 

derives a further interest from the peculiar place which he 

holds in the history of the Greek Lyric. He is the latest 

1 of the nine poets whom the Alexandrians included in their ’ 
lyric canon, the others being Alcman, Alcaeus, Sappho, i 
_ Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides and Pindar. In 

__ his youth, all the types of the lyric had been fully developed ; 
_and the life of lyric poetry was still vigorous. Before his 

_ death, a decline had begun. In the last third of the fifth 

century, exquisite lyrics continued to adorn the plays of 

Sophocles, of Euripides, and of Aristophanes; but, after 

_ Bacchylides, no purely lyric poet attained to a high rank. 

From the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 

_ onwards, the only kinds of lyric which remained fertile and 

_ popular were such as attested the degradation alike of 
poetical and of musical art, such productions as the dithy- 
rambs of Philoxenus and the nomes of Timotheus. 

The history of the classical Greek Lyric is comprised ihe of 

in a period of some two hundred years, from the early oF ¢jassicaz 

middle part of the seventh century B.C. to about the middle Lyric. 
of the fifth. The rise of a lyric poetry was necessarily 
preceded by a development of music, which was traditionally 
associated with two principal names. The Phrygian 
Olympus, a dim figure, represented some marked improve- Olympus. 
ment in the music of the double flute (avAnri«7), soon 
followed by an advance in the art of singing to that 
instrument (adA@dix}). Terpander of Lesbos, whose Zerpander. 
activity may be placed about 710-670 B.C., improved the 
cithara, and was regarded as having founded the art of the 
‘citharode’ who sings to it. The kind of song which 
Terpander more particularly cultivated was that called the 
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‘nome’ (véuos), a general term for a musical strain’, but one 
which early acquired a technical sense. A ‘nome’ was a 
solo, chanted to the cithara in honour of a god, especially 
of Apollo, and divided into parts according to a traditional 
scheme. Only about a dozen genuine lines of Terpander 
are extant. Some of these are short verses composed 
wholly of spondees, which suggest a solemn liturgical 
effect. Healso used the hexameter. In Lesbos he founded 
a citharodic school which maintained his tradition for 
centuries. He visited Delphi. He established the citharodic 
art at Sparta, where he is said to have gained a prize at the 
festival of the Carneia in 676 B.c. The first epoch* in the 
Spartan culture of poetry and music is associated by 
Plutarch with Terpander’s name. The second such epoch 
was made by Thaletas‘, a native of Gortyn in Crete, who 
flourished about 670-640 B.c. He brought to Sparta 
certain kinds of choral song in which the Cretans excelled. 
These were the facan and the hyporcheme, both belonging 
to the Cretan cult of Apollo. The paean was usually, 
though not always, accompanied by dancing, an art which 
had been elaborately developed in Crete. The kindred, 
but livelier, hyporcheme was, as the term imports, inseparable 
from dancing. The Spartan festival of the Gymnopaediae, 
founded (according to Eusebius) in 665 B.c., was that with 
which, in early times, the performance of paeans was more 
especially associated. 

Thaletas was said to have composed paeans; but 


1 The musical sense of véuos is 
doubtless derived from that of 
‘custom,’ ‘law.’ Weir Smyth com- 
pares tpomos, olun, Germ. Weise, 
French and English azv. See his 
Greek Melic Poets, p. lix, where other 
explanations are also noticed. 

2 Bergk4 111. pp. 8-12. 

3 Plut. De Mus. 9: 


TpwTn KaTAoTACLS 


N pev ody 
wepl Thy 
Movoiny €v TH Dadpry, Tepmdvdpou 
KaTaoThoavros, yeyéevnrat. The sense 
of ) mpern Kardoraots K.T.r. is indi- 
cated by katacrjcavros. It means 


TOV 


‘the first phase in the establishment’ 
of musical and poetical art at Sparta. 
4 Plut. Zc. associates with Thale- 


- tas, as founders of the devrépa xara- 


gracis at Sparta, Xenodamus of 
Cythera and Xenocritus of the 
Epizephyrian Locri, both writers of 
paeans; also Polymnestus of Colo- 
phon, known especially as a writer of 
6pO.oc vouo for flutes; and Sacadas 
of Argos (jf. c. 580 B.c.?), who is 
described by Plutarch as a moiyris 
éheyelwy. 


rch Gpcntics that the tradition was not undisputed’, 
Sone verses, at least, of Terpander were still extant in the 
second century A.D.; one of our scanty fragments is due to 
~ Clement of Mleelndeias But the Alexandrians did not 
include Terpander in their list. He was aggro rather 
_ as an early pioneer of lyric song, a ‘singer’ who was 
_ primarily a musician, while his poetical work was of a com- 


antiquity is proudly attested in the verse, written perhaps Toe 
within a century after his death, by his countrywoman der: 


Sappho:— 

Téppoxos, Ws OT doidos 6 AéoBuos &ddXOSdTroLoW*. 

There is a remarkable contrast in respect to their 
history between the two principal branches of the Greek 
_-lyric, the Aeolian song for one voice, and the Dorian choral 
ode. The Aeolian song is suddenly revealed, as a mature 7%e 
work of art, in the spirited stanzas of Alcaeus. It is raised ‘ile, 
to a supreme excellence by his younger contemporary 
Sappho, whose melody is unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, 
among all the relics of Greek verse. With those two lives, 
—contained, probably, within some such limits as the years 
640 and 550 B.c.,—the Aeolian lyric begins and ends. In 
a later generation (¢c. 550-500 B.C.) Anacreon of Teos 
wrote, indeed, lyric monodies on themes of festivity or of 
love: but his Ionian grace was not joined to the Lesbian 
fire; and his metrical forms owed little or nothing to the 
Lesbian models. His contemporary, Ibycus of Rhegium, 
in the fragments of love-poems which remain, shows a 
passion which gives him some measure of spiritual kinship 
with Alcaeus and Sappho; but his odes, so far as we can 
now judge, were of a kind wholly distinct from theirs, being 
choral, and composed in the large Dorian strophes. When 
Alcaeus and Sappho passed away, the moulds of their song 
were broken. No third Greek poet, in any age, created 
similar masterpieces of lyric monody. 


1 Plut. De Mus. to. oe TC. O25 
2 Strom. Vi. 784 (Terpander fr. 1). 
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The history of the Dorian choral ode, on the other hand, 
is that of a series of lyric types gradually developed by 
successive poets in connexion with religious cults and public 
festivals. The Dorian state, as represented by Sparta, was 
based on the education of a warrior caste, trained to arms 
from boyhood, proud of their heroic ancestry, and imbued 
with a deep reverence for the institutions and customs of 
their race. ‘The Dorian sons of Pamphylus and of the 
Heracleidae, says Pindar, ‘dwelling under the cliffs of 
Taygetus, are ever content to abide by the ordinances of 
Aegimius!’ In a military aristocracy of this compact 
kind, the sense of corporate life was peculiarly strong ; and 
that was the sense to which the Dorian choral lyric 
appealed. It was an act of worship, performed at a 
gathering of the citizens. The gods of the city, the heroes 
of racial or local legend, the common beliefs and sentiments, 
were its normal themes. Choral dancing, in which the 
Dorians of Crete were so accomplished, was not less con- 
genial to Spartans. The gymnastic training, in which 
Spartan maidens participated, would confer ease and 
precision in rhythmic movement. It is easy to understand, 
then, why the choral lyric, in its earlier phases, was distinc- 
tively associated with Dorians. The closeness of that early 
tie explains the fixed convention which arose from it. A 
Dorian colouring remained obligatory for the dialect of the 
choral lyric, even when the composer was Boeoto-Aeolian, 
like Pindar, or Ionian, like Simonides and Bacchylides. 

Both Pindar and Bacchylides, according to Plutarch, 
wrote ‘many Dorian partheneia*’ The ‘virginal song, or 
partheneion, was first perfected by Aleman (c. 640-600 B.C.), 
the earliest choral poet known in Greek literature. His 
parents were probably Aeolian Greeks resident in Lydia. 


1 Pind. P. 1, 62 ff. Papyri Iv. 1904). If the ascription 


2 Plut. De Mus. 17,—The frag- 
ments of Pindar’s Tap@évea are very 
scanty (fr. 95—-104.c in Schréder’s ed.). 
But a new fragment, of some 80 
verses, from a partheneion, is ascribed 
by Blass to Pindar (Oxyrhynchus 


is correct, these verses illustrate the 
remark of Dionysius, that Pindar’s 
style in his partheneia was simpler 
and easier than in other classes of his 
poems. No fragment of a partheneion 
by Bacchylides is extant. 


—- 
DORIAN CHORAL LYRIC.—ALCMAN. Perch: 


From Sardis he was brought in boyhood to Sparta, where 
he lived and died. He wrote hymns, paeans, hyporchemes, 
drinking-songs, love-songs. But his fame rested chiefly on 
his partheneia. Few fragments of Greek poetry are more 

interesting than the passage of about ninety verses by 
which one of these ‘virginal songs’ is represented. A 
chorus of Spartan maidens is offering a robe to Artemis 
Orthria, goddess of the dawn, and is competing for the 
musical prize with another Chorus. The time seems to be 
night,—perhaps shortly before daybreak. Their song 
begins with the myth of Hippocoon, the wicked king of 
Sparta, who drove out his brother Tyndareus, but was 
slain, with his sons, by Heracles. Then it glides into a 
lighter strain.—praising the beauty of Agido (a prominent 
member of the Chorus), which is as ‘a vision of winged 

~ dreams,’—and the vocal skill of the leader Hagesichora, in 
whom they chiefly trust for victory. The playful grace and 
airy charm of these stanzas are inimitable. In another 
fragment” of a partheneion, the chorus seems to defend 
Aleman against detractors; in a third’, it is he who 
addresses them, ‘the sweet-voiced maidens, who delight 
with song, and laments that he is growing too old to take 
part in their dance. It is a pity that nothing remains from 
the partheneia of Bacchylides, which must have given scope 
for his elegance of fancy and lightness of touch. Ionian 
and Athenian manners did not permit such virginal 
choruses. The partheneia of Bacchylides may have been 
written for Sparta, or other Dorian cities, during his 
residence in Peloponnesus. 

Alcman was a fine and versatile artist ; but, for the later 
history of Greek lyric poetry, he is less significant than Stesi- svesv- 
chorus of Himera (c. 610-550 B.C.), the creator of the epic The opie 
hymn. Terpander, Alcman, Alcaeus and Sappho had written hymn. 
hymns; but only in honour of gods, or of such semi-divine 


1 Fr. 23 (Bergk). The papyrus 175 ff. 
was found in 1855 by Mariette in a I PO Vie 
tomb near the second pyramid. Cp. 3 Fr. 26. 
Weir Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, pp- 
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persons as the Dioscuri.. Stesichorus, taking the material 
furnished by epos, recast it in a lyric form. He drew on all 
the great cycles of myth, Trojan, Theban, Argive, Thessa- 
lian, Aetolian. The hymn became in his hands mainly a 
narrative, epic in general style, yet differing from epos by 
a fuller expression of characters and feelings. He boldly 
modified the old legends, as in his ‘ Palinode’ concerning 
Helen; and he also added to them. He seems to have 
been the first who spoke of Athena as springing full-armed 
from the head of Zeus, and the first who sent Aeneas on a 
Festivals voyage to Italy. The epic hymns of Stesichorus were 
Nhe intended for choral performance at those festivals of the 
heroes which were numerous in the western colonies ; thus 
there was a cult of Philoctetes at Sybaris, of Diomedes at 
Thurii, of the Atreidae at Tarentum?. Such observances 
linked the new homes with the memories of the old: and 
at such festivals the hymns of Stesichorus would doubtless 
have been popular. In addition to hymns, Stesichorus 
wrote paeans, mentioned by Athenaeus as sung at 
banquets. He was also the author of lyric romances or 
love-stories*? drawn from folk-lore, and thus was a far-off 
precursor of the Greek novel‘. The volume of his writings 
was exceptionally large. In the Alexandrian age, Aleman 
was represented by six books of poems, Sappho by nine, 
Alcaeus by ten, Pindar by seventeen, and Stesichorus by 
twenty-six. A ‘book’ was, of course, a variable quantity ; 
but at any rate this number indicates a great mass of work. 
ene No other Greek poet had so wide or so varied an influence 
chorus. aS otesichorus on the poetry which came after him. The 
artificial dialect which he employed, Doric in basis but with 
a large infusion of epic forms, was the general prototype of 
that which prevailed thenceforward in the choral lyric. It 
was he, too, who established the norm of choral composition 
in strophe, antistrophe, and epode; though whether he was 
the inventor of the epode is disputed. His original treat- 


1 [Arist.] De miradcl. auscult. 3 Athen. 13. p. 601 A. 


106-110. Strabo 6. 262-264. 4 E. Rohde, Der griech. Roman, 
2 Athen. 6. p. 250B. js COE : 


He was also influential in Greek art. The 
_ vase-painters of the sixth and fifth centuries were often 
indebted to him. His hymn, ‘The Capture of Troy’ 
— CIdiov Tépoxs), provided Polygnotus with subjects for his 
paintings in the Lesche of Delphi, and can be traced in 
those episodes of the Trojan War which some artist in the 
_ first century of our era depicted on the Zabula Iliaca. 
Among the poems of Bacchylides, there is one (Ode Stesichorus — 
XIV, the Axtenortdae) which may well have been influenced stems 
’ by the method of Stesichorus in the lyric handling of an 
epic theme. The hymn of Stesichorus on the Calydonian 
Boar-hunters ({vo@fpar) may not improbably have been a 
source used by Bacchylides for the story of that hunt as 
told by Meleager (Ode v). In writing of the Centaur 
~Eurytion, slain by Heracles in Elis (fr. 48), Bacchylides was 
again on ground traversed by Stesichorus, one of whose 
hymns (the [npvornis) included the adventures of Heracles 
in Peloponnesus on his way home from the abode of 
Geryoneus (or Geryon) in the far west. More generally, 
a study of Stesichorus may have helped to form that epic 
manner of narrating myths which is characteristic of 
Bacchylides, as in the story of the Proetides (Ode x), and 
in the episode of Ajax at the ships (Ode X11). 
Simonides was the last of the classical poets who Simonides. 
created new types of choral lyric. Those of which he may 
be considered the inventor are the enkomion and the 
epinikion. An ‘enkomion,’ or ‘song at a revel’ (€v K@p@), The | 
was, in the technical sense, an ode in praise of a distin- ambit 
guished man, intended to be sung by a chorus at or after 
a banquet. Strictly speaking, then, the enkomion was a 
genus of which the epinikion was a species: and sometimes 
the line between the two was not clearly drawn. The ode 
of Euripides for Alcibiades, properly an epinikion, is also 
called an enkomion'. Pindar’s encomion for Aristagoras 


1 Bergk* 11. p. 266. By Athen. "Oduprlace lrrodpoulas els’ ANKYBiddnv 
1. 3E it is called an émwvixiov: by  eyKwpuor. Cp. Plut. Adib. c. 11. 
Plut. Dem. c. 1, 76 éwl ry vixy THs 


Hymns to 
living men. 


The 
epintkion. 
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of Tenedos, on the occasion of his being installed as 
president of the Council, stands appended to the Nemean 
epinikia’, although in the Alexandrian collection of Pindar’s 
writings the enkomia formed a distinct book. The poem 
of Simonides on Scopas is an example of the enkomion 
proper. Among the subjects of Pindar’s enkomia were 
Alexander the son of Amyntas, king of Macedon, and 
Theron of Acragas. 

The enkomion and the epinikion represent a further 
extension in the province of the hymn. Hymns were 
dedicated by the elder poets to gods or demigods alone ; 
by Stesichorus, to the heroes also; and now, by Simonides, 
to living men. Ibycus might be regarded as having set 
the example, though only in a limited sense, when he wrote 
choral hymns in praise of youths at the court of Polycrates. 
But it was Simonides who first led the Greeks to feel that 
such a tribute might properly be paid to any man who was 
sufficiently eminent in merit or in station. We must 
remember that, in the time of Simonides, the man to whom 
a hymn was addressed would feel that he was receiving a 
distinction which had hitherto been reserved for gods and 
heroes. That chord is touched by Pindar in his enkomion 
for Alexander :— 

mpémres © éorotow tuvetobat 
.KaAN TALS aoLdais* 
TovTo yap abavatow Timats ToTupaver povor®. 

This is the only tribute to human worth that ‘verges 
on the honours rendered to immortals.’ 

Simonides is the first recorded author of epinikia. It 
may well be that, before his day, the praises of athletes 
had been sung to their fellow-townsmen or kinsfolk ; but, 
if it was so, the songs have left no trace. An epinikion, 
though appealing in the first instance to the victor’s city 
and family, was also, like his renown, Panhellenic. It was 
an elaborate and stately work of art; and the earliest 
artist in that kind was Simonides. The advent of the 
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“Poseidon was reconstituted as a trieteris, to be held in th 
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epinikion at that particular period was not an accident, 

due to the special bent of one poet’s genius: it was con- Develop- 
nected with that new era in the history of the national sapsiepoce 
games which dated from the earlier part of the sixth games. 
century. 

In 582! B.c. the ancient Pythian festival in honour of 7%e 
Apollo, which had been held in every ninth year, became fe dda Ls 
a pentaeteris, to be held in the third year of each Olympiad. 
Hitherto the contests had been only in music, instrumental 
and vocal. To these were now added the most important 
of such athletic and equestrian contests as were then in 
use at Olympia. The Pythian festival took place in August. 

The agonothetae, or presidents, were the Amphictyons ; 
the prize was a wreath of laurel. 

Two years later, in 580 B.C., the Isthmian festival of Zhe 

@ Lsthmia. 
second and in the fourth year of each Olympiad. The 
celebration was in spring. The presidency belonged, in the 
fifth century, to the Corinthians. In the earliest times, as 
again in the Roman age, the Isthmian prize was a wreath 
of pine (zitus), symbolising the cult of Poseidon. In the 
fifth century it was a wreath of parsley (céAuvov), which 
had a funereal significance, referring to the legend that the 
Isthmia had been founded in memory of Ino and her son 
Melicertes, who, after death in the waves, became re- 


spectively the Nereid Leucothea and the _ sea-deity 


Palaemon. 
The festival of the Nemean Zeus was remodelled in 


573 B.C. Thenceforth it was a trieteris, held at the 
beginning of the second and of the fourth year of each 


The 
Nentea. 


attests that Hieron, when he won his 
victory at the Pythian games, had 
already won twice at Olympia. Now 


1 This is the date given for the 
first Pythiad by the Pindaric scholia, 
and accepted by Bergk. Pausanias 


(x. 7. §3) gives 586, which was 
adopted by Boeckh. The date 582 
is confirmed by the fragment of the 
Olympic register, which shows that 
Hieron had been victorious at Olympia 
in 476 and 472. Bacchylides (Ode Iv) 


the Pythiad in which Hieron won 
was the 29th (Schol. Pind. P.1.). If 
the Pythiads were reckoned from 582, 
the 29th falls in 470. But if they 
had been reckoned from 586, it would 
fall in 474. 
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Olympiad, probably in the month of July. Down 
to about 460 B.C. the agonothetae were apparently the 
Cleonaeans; but the presidency afterwards passed to the 
Argives. The prize was a wreath of parsley, signifying 
that the festival had originated from the funeral games 
held by Adrastus and his comrades in memory of Arche- 
morus. 
fhe The Olympian festival of Zeus—said to have been 
Chmpia founded by Heracles, and renewed or enlarged by Oxylus, 
Iphitus, and Pheidon—dated its historical era from 776 B.C. 
Since then, it had been held in every fourth year. The 
time of celebration varied within certain limits, according 
to a cycle of lunar months, so as to coincide either with 
the second or with the third full moon after the summer 
solstice. The Eleans were the presidents, and appointed 
the judges called Hellanodikai. The prize was a wreath 
of wild olive (xoTuvos). 
The games at these four great festivals were distin- 
guished as sacred (iepol aydves). But numerous minor 
Epinikia festivals existed in every part of Hellas; and epinikia 
Lait were_often written for these also. Thus the ode which is 
known as Pindar’s ‘second Pythian’ was for a Theban 
festival, perhaps the Heracleia or Iolaia. The so-called 
‘ninth Nemean’ was for the Pythia at Sicyon; and the 
‘tenth Nemean,’ for the Hecatombaia at Argos. The 
thirteenth ode of Bacchylides was for the Petraia in 
Thessaly. When the custom of writing epinikia had once 
been established, the demand for them must have been 
considerable. 
aye At Olympia the names of victors had been recorded on 
stone from an early date. When the three other great 
festivals were reconstituted, a similar practice was doubt- 
less observed. Cities, too, kept local registers of the suc- 
Tributes to cessful athletes’. Nor had a poetical tribute been wholly 
verors. wanting at Olympia. Before the days of the epinikion, an 
Olympic victor used to be greeted with that song of 
Archilochus which Pindar calls ‘the triumphal hymn, with 


1 See Introd. to Ode 1. 


t! Feld. eed refrain’ leanne s 6 his Keyabos)!, The hy ; 
The refrain was THVEANA KaAXLviKe, in which the first word «os. 
represented the sound o* the lyre. Two of the verses 
_ remain :— 


" Xaip’ dvak “Hpdeedees, 
avtos Te Kal “IdXaos, aiyunra 8vo. 

“This s song was still used in Pindar’s age by a comos escort- 
_ ing an athlete on the day when his victory was announced. 
___-*The earliest epinikia of Simonides belonged to the gee 
; latter years of the sixth century. In mentioning Eualcidas ¥, ‘Spon 
__ of Eretria, who was killed at Ephesus, fighting against the 
Persians, soon after the burning of Sardis in 499, Herodotus 
describes him as a famous athlete, whose victories had been 
. ‘much praised’ by Simonides*. It is clear, then, that the , 
_ poet’ s epinikia gained a wide repute. Another of his early ; 
~ odes was for Glaucus of Carystus, a famous boxer, of whom 

Simonides said that not even Polydeuces or Heracles could 

stand up against him :— 


ovedé IoAvdevxéos Bia 
Lal / a a 
yxelpas avteivart dy évavtiov avTa, 
v 
ovdé oiddpeov "AXKpnvas Téxos”. 


To Alcman that would have sounded very like an impiety ; 
but times were changing. Simonides wrote also for Xeno- 
crates of Acragas (brother of Theron), a winner at the 
Pythian festival of 490 B.c.; for Astylus of Croton; and 
for Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium*. 

At the date when poetry first brought a tribute to Zhe poet's 
victors in the games, sculpture was already beginning to wey 
honour them. The earliest sculptors who are known to s«/ptor’s. 
have made statues of athletes, Eutelidas and Chrysothemis 
of Argos, were active from about 520 B.c.; but there were 


some archaic statues of victors which claimed a higher age’. 


uPind. 0, 1X. 1f.: Bergk* II. 4 Simon. 6, 7, 10. His epinikia 
p- 418. were classed by contest, as wévra@)oc 
2 Herod. v. 102: orepaynpbpous (fr. 12), TéOpimmor (fr. 14), etc. 
re GyOvas  dvapaipnxira Kal vo 5 Prof. Ernest Gardner, Wandbook 


Viwvldew To Kytov word alvebévra. of Greek Sculpture, pp. 191 fi 
3 Simon. fr. 8 (Bergk’). 
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Among the sculptors who commemorated athletes at 
Olympia, or elsewhere, between 520 and 450 B.C., were the 
Argive Ageladas, the Sicyonian Canachus, and the greatest 
representative of the Attic school in this kind, Myron’. It 
is well to remember that, when the epinikion was a new 
thing, the artist in verse might naturally compare himself 
with the artist in marble or in bronze. His ode was not to 
be merely an ephemeral compliment; it was to be an 
enduring record for the victor’s city, and an heirloom for his 
house?. Pindar, to whom Poetry and Sculpture are sisters 
in the bestowal of fame, contrasts the immovable statue _ 
with the poem which travels far and wide*. 

In all the larger specimens of the epinikion, three 
elements are normally present ;—a reference to the victory, 
at the beginning and at the end,—a mythical episode, 
linked in some way with the occasion,—and a reflective or 
genomic element, leavening the whole. This general pattern 
was doubtless set by Simonides. The fragments of his 
epinikia, scanty as they are, warrant the belief that he 
differed from Pindar in sometimes describing more fully 
the circumstances of the particular victory. This verse 
belonged to a description of a chariot-race :— 

Kovia dé Tapa TpoxoV peTam@vios apOn*: 
‘Dust was lifted on the wind beside the chariot-wheel/— 
another chariot being just in front. A second verse seems 
to speak of some precaution taken by a charioteer,—perhaps 
that of passing the reins round his waist, lest they should 
slip from his hands ;— 

uy Barn hoivixas ex yeipOv (wavtas?. 
This Simonidean trait recurs in some epinikia of Bac- 
chylides: 

The dithyramb, which in the time of Archilochus had 
been distinctively a song to Dionysus, was afterwards 
applied to themes unconnected with that god. This en- 


1 Prof. Ernest Gardner, Handbook  0éqwev Iaplou NiOou AevKorépar. 
of Greek Sculpture, p. 192 (Ageladas) : 3 Pind. WV. v. x ff. 
p- 195 (Canachus) : p. 238 (Myron). « simon, fr. 16. 

? Pindar’s aim (MV. Iv. 81) is ordav 5 Simon. fr, 17. 
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largement of its scope must have taken place before the 

days of Simonides ; but he is the earliest poet for whom it 

is attested. One of his dithyrambs was entitled Memnon, 

and another Evropa’. The only dithyramb of Pindar from 
which a considerable fragment remains (fr. 75) was strictly 
‘Dionysiac: but we do not know whether that was true of 

the dithyrambs in which he referred to Orion (fr. 74) and 

to Geryon (fr. 81). In the latter part of the fifth century 

B.C., dithyrambists of the new school exercised a complete 
freedom in their choice of subjects. The Alexandrians 4/exan- 
seem to have applied the name ‘dithyramb’ to any poem aes of 
which contained a narrative concerning the heroes. erdele 
Speaking of Xenocritus, a native of the Epizephyrian Locri 

who was contemporary with Thaletas, Plutarch remarks 

that it was disputed whether he wrote paeans*. ‘They say 

‘that he was the author of poems on heroic subjects, 
containing narratives ; and that therefore his pieces are by 

some called dithyrambs.’ In the phrase used here, 
Hpwikav UTobecTEwY Tpaypata éyovaay, the word rpayuata 
appears to mean ‘events’ (res gestas) set forth in historical 
sequence. It recalls the use by Polybius of the term 
mpayyateia to denote his own work (I. 2 § 2); and of the 
phrase, 6 Ths mpaypatixhs (atopias tporos (7b. § 8), to 
express ‘the method of systematic history. Of the poems 

in the Bacchylides papyrus, six (XIV—XIX) were classed The ‘dithy- 
by the Alexandrians as ‘dithyrambs.’ One of these (xv) pene 
was so far a dithyramb in the old sense, that it was “es. 
intended for performance at Delphi in connexion with the 
winter-cult of Dionysus, though the subject (Heracles) did 

not relate to the god himself. Another (XVII) is also 
Dionysiac, the point of it being the god’s descent from Io. 

Of the four others, one (XIV, Axtenoridae), which concerns 

the embassy of Menelaus and Odysseus to Troy, may have 

been produced with a dithyrambic chorus, as is suggested 

by the fact that, according to Bacchylides, the sons of 


1 Simon, fr. 27 and 28 (Bergk*  bro0écewy mparyyara éxovedy mounriy 
Iu. pp. 398f.). yeyovéevar pacly avrév: 60 Kal Twas 
2 Plut. De Mus. 10: hpwikav yap  diOupduBovs kadely avrod ras Umodéces. 
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Antenor were fifty in number. It would then have been 
a dithyramb in the same sense as the Memnon or the 
Europa of Simonides. A like remark applies to no. XVI, 
on the adventures of Theseus between Troezen and Athens, 
—the only extant specimen of a dithyramb in dialogue. 
But the two remaining poems (XVI and XIX) could be called — 
‘dithyrambs’ in no further sense than as ‘containing heroic 
narratives.’ One of them (XVI), on the voyage of Theseus 
to Crete, is, in fact,a choral paean for Delos. The other 
(xIx, /das), though not technically an epithalamion or a 
hymenaeus, is of a hymeneal character. In one of his lost 
‘dithyrambs, Bacchylides described the warlike array of 
the Mantineans; in another, he told the story of Philoctetes*. 

Plutarch notes the excellence of Simonides in treating 
the hyporcheme, and quotes examples of his marvellous 
skill in writing verses of which the rhythm suits a lively 
dance’. His nephew’s poems of this class were also in 
repute. One hyporcheme of Bacchylides,—a verse of 
which became proverbial,—was for the cult of the Itonian 
Athena, perhaps at her chief Boeotian shrine, that temple 
onthe banks of the Coralius, near Coroneia, which is 
mentioned by Alcaeus?. 

Lastly, it was Simonides who first established the choral 
dirge as a recognised form of lyric art’. ‘The tributes of 
the Cean dirge’ are, for Horace, typical of their kind; and 
Quintilian recognises their author’s pre-eminence in pathetic 
power’. The Danae fragment is an example of that 


1 See fragment 6 (=41 Bergk) 
and fragment 39 (=16 Bergk). 

2 Plut. Quaest. conviv. 1X. 15. 2. 
Bergk’s fragments 29, 30, 31 of 
Simonides are passages quoted by 
Plutarch as illustrations. 

3 Bacch. fr. 11 (=23 Bergk): 
Alcaeus fr. 9. 

4 The rhetor Aristeides (I. 127) 
says:—Ilotos raira Dipwvldns Opnv- 
ge; Tis livéapos; motor uédos 7 Adyov 
Towodroy eLeuvpoy Brynolxopos déov 
pbéyEerar TowvTov mdfovs; In the 


20th ‘Letter of Phalaris,’ we hear of 
Stesichorus being asked to write a 
funeral elegy. But, though Stesi- 
chorus may have been famed for 
pathetic verse, there is no evidence 
that he had preceded Simonides in 
the artistic development of the lyric 
Opjvos. 

Seo, G. Tsing Sea Ouintyexcire 
64: praecipua tamen eius in com- 
movenda miseratione virtus, ut guidam 
7m hac eum parte omnibus eius operis 
auctoribus praeferant. 
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power ; though it is uncertain whether the poem to which 
those exquisite verses belonged was a threnus. The dirges 
of Simonides appear to have dealt chiefly with such topics 
of consolation as could be drawn from the merits and the 
fame of the departed. In the fragments of Pindar’s dirges compared 
the key-note is rather the survival of the soul’; the ee 
happiness of him who, having seen the Mysteries, ‘ under- 
stands the end of mortal life, and the beginning’ of a new 
life ‘given by Zeus’; the bright and tranquil abode of the 
blest, 
aiel Ova pevyvivtav Tupi THrEhavel TavToia Oedv él Bwpois®. 

The kinds of choral lyric represented by Pindar’s Pindar. 
remains are more numerous than in the case of any other 
poet. But he was not the creator of any new kind, as 
-Simonides of the epinikion ; nor, again, was he the first 
who gave a new artistic value to any old form of song, as Character 
Simonides gave it to the dirge. What Pindar did was to ae 
set the stamp of an original and strongly individual genius 
on every lyric form in which he composed. He has that 
force of imagination which can bring clear-cut and dramatic 
figures of gods and heroes into vivid relief, as when Apollo 
finds Cyrene ; when Iason suddenly appears in the market- 
place of Iolcus ; or when Heracles, in Aegina, prays that 
a son may be given to Telamon: he has that peculiar and 
inimitable splendour of style, which, though sometimes 
aided by magnificent novelties of diction, is not dependent 
on them, but can work magical effects with simple words: 
he has also, at frequent moments, a marvellous swiftness, 
alike in the succession of images, and in transitions from 
thought to thought: and his tone is that of a prophet, who 
can speak with a voice as of Delphi. But the place to 
analyse his qualities is not here, where we are dealing with 


fePind. ire £31. Wind, clouded with the grateful in- 
Se fret 37. cense-fume 
3 fr. 129, 130. So Tennyson, at Ofthose who mix all odour to the Gods 
the end of Zzrestas:— On one far height in one far-shining 
and every way the vales fire. 
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the development of the choral lyric in its several forms: 
what concerns us is to note that, in respect to one of those 
forms, the only extant fragments belonging to the fifth 
century B.C. are those of Pindar and of Bacchylides. 


This form is the prosodion, or ‘song of approach’; a © 


very old kind of processional hymn, chanted by a chorus 
in moving towards the temple or altar of a god, for the 
purpose of supplication or of thanksgiving. The earliest 
prosodion on record was written by Eumelus of Corinth 
(c. 740 B.C.) for a chorus which the Messenians sent to the 
Delian temple of Apollo’. Prosodia are ascribed to Clonas 
(c. 675 B.C.), variously described as a Boeotian or an 
Arcadian, the chief founder of vocal flute-music (ad @8éa). 
Of Pindar’s prosodia, one was for the Delian, and another 
for the Pythian, Apollo; a third, which mentioned Latona, 
was for the Aeginetan shrine of Aphaea, a goddess akin to 
Artemis*. So far, the evidence points to Apollo and his 
sister as the deities with whose cults the prosodion was 
more especially associated; though doubtless it was not 
confined to them. Three fragments from the prosodia of 
Bacchylides have been: preserved by Stobaeus: but their 
contents, which are ethical, afford no clue to the occasion*. 

Most of the lyric poets wrote love-songs (€pwti«a), or 
songs meant to be sung over the wine at a banquet (zrapotva 
or oxo\va). Some fragments of Alcaeus are classed as 
erotica, and others as sko/ia: these were for a single voice, 
as were the songs with which wine or love inspired 
Anacreon. But the erotic hymns written by Ibycus at the 
court of Polycrates seem to have been choral. The skolia 
of Pindar also were choral. With reference to his writings, 
the term ‘skolion’ appears to have been used in a large 
sense, so as to include ‘erotica’: the skolion to Theoxenus, 
for example, was of the latter kind‘, Al those fragments 


* Paus. Iv. 33 $2 quotes from this 88 (els AfXov): fr. go (els Aeddods) : 
\ 


prosodion two verses, one a hexa- fr. 89 (e’s’ Adalav). 
meter, the other a dactylic pentapody 8 Bacch. fr. 7, 8, 9 (=19, 20, 21 
(Bergk* 111. p. 6). Bergk). : 


2 Plut. De Mus. 3. Pind. fr. 87, 4 Pind. fr. 123. 
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od of Pindar, indeed, which are classed as ‘skolia’ are erotic. 


But among his fragments of uncertain class there is one 


_ (no. 218), on the fancies inspired by wine, which. might 


__ have belonged to a choral drinking-song. The parallelism 


= 
4 
¥ 
: 


/ 


_ with a like fragment of Bacchylides is so close as almost 


to suggest that one of the two poets was vying with the 
other. In the case of Bacchylides, a class of erotica is Bacchy- 
attested by Athenaeus?. To that class three of his“ 
fragments belong. One of these is curious: it is the refrain 

of a love-song, given, probably in chorus, after a single 


voice had sung a strophe*. It is not on record that 


- Bacchylides. wrote drinking-songs; but two of his frag- 


ments seem referable to that class‘. 

Next to Pindar, Bacchylides is the poet who is known 
to have written in the largest variety of lyric forms; but 
Wt is possible or probable that Simonides composed lyrics 
of other classes besides those of which, in his case, we have 
a record. Pindar’s remains represent ten species: epinikia ; Classes of 
enkomia; hymns for the gods; .paeans; hyporchemes ; Zoriied for 
dithyrambs; prosodia; partheneid; skolia; and dirges, 47; 
The ‘erotica’ of Bacchylides, and those of his fragments ae 
which may be ranked under the head of ‘paroinia,’ corre- jiy.- 
spond in class with Pindar’s ‘skolia”. Of the other nine 
forms in which Pindar wrote, only two are absent from the 
record of Bacchylides. These are the enkomion and the 
dirge. 

The extant works of Pindar and of Bacchylides prove 7/%e classt- 
that, for at least a generation after the Persian Wars, the peasant 
choral lyric maintained its prestige, not only in the form of pie 
the epinikion, but in several others also. The period from 
about 478 to 446 B.C. was, indeed, that during which Pindar’s 
fame was at its zenith. Yet with Bacchylides the series of 
classical lyric poets ended. 

In the history of Greek poetry from 500 to 450 B.C. the Rise of 


' tlic 
central fact is the rise of the Atticdrama. The year 534 B.C. gaia. 


1 See n, on Bacch. fr. 16 (=27 3 See n. on Bacch. fr. 14 (=25 
Bergk). Bergk). 
2 Athen. 15. p. 667 C. 4 Fr. 16, 17 (=Bergk 27, 28). 
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is given by the Parian chronicle as that in which Thespis 
first exhibited at Athens. The official recognition of 
tragedy as a permanent feature of the Athenian Dionysia, 
with a State subsidy in the form of a choregia, dated from 
508. Aeschylus, born in 525, first competed for the tragic 
prize in the spring of 499, and gained it for the first time 
in 484. When, in 456, after writing some ninety plays, 
Aeschylus died in Sicily, twelve years had passed since 
Sophocles had begun to exhibit. Attic Tragedy had still 
another half-century of creative work before it; but it 
was already mature: nor did it ever touch a higher point 
than that which Aeschylus had reached in the Oveséeza. 
In 456, at least ten years of activity remained to Pindar; 
and Bacchylides was still in early middle life. 

Attic Tragedy, the offspring of the dithyramb, demanded 
other gifts beside the lyric; but, in every phase of its 
development, some measure of lyric faculty was indispens- 
able. In the earlier phase, the lyric element was either 
actually predominant, or, at least, very large. In the latest 
phase, represented by Euripides, the choral songs were, 
indeed, less important; but, on the other hand, they were 
now exempt from the necessity of being relevant to the 
action, and thus offered a free field to lyric fancy. During 
the youth of Bacchylides, an aspirant to purely lyric 
distinction might have drawn noble inspirations from the 
work of dramatists. The Capture of Miletus and the 
Phoenissae of Phrynichus would, as dramas, have been 
sufficiently interesting to a young Ionian of Ceos. But 
there he would have found also some of those lyrics which, 
after the lapse of two generations, still commanded the 
admiration of Athens; and of which Aristophanes, himself 
a lyric master, says that their pure melodies seemed to have 
been caught from the songs of the birds:— 


” ie \ t 
évOev waomrepel méduTTA 

/ > , 
Ppvviyos auBpociwy éréwv ameBooxeTo Kaptrov'. 


Aeschylus, apart from his qualities as a dramatist, was 


1 Ar. dv. 749 f. 
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one of the greatest lyric writers, comparable, in mastery of Aeschylus 
metre and of rhythm, to Pindar, but with a grandeur and pote. Oe 
an intensity altogether his own. When, in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, Euripides undertakes to show that Aeschylus 
is ‘a bad lyric composer,’ the Chorus wonder what fault he 
will be able to find with the man whose lyrics (uéAn) are, 
as they boldly affirm, unsurpassed. The date of the 
Aeschylean Swpplices is uncertain, but may perhaps be 
placed c. 491/90. A student of the lyric art could scarcely 
find more beautiful examples than are furnished by the five 
great choral odes of that play, which interpret successive 
and varied emotions. Traces of Aeschylean influence 
appear, as will be seen later, in the diction of Bacchylides. 

There was no reason, then, why the rise of Attic Mo reason 
drama should have been adverse to the continued cultiva- wrens 
‘tion of the higher lyric poetry. It might rather have been pee oe the 
expected to favour it. The demand made by Tragedy on Ji. 
lyric accomplishment tended to maintain those studies of 
music, rhythm, and metre by which the older lyric poets 
had been formed. A theatre in which choruses sang the 
lyrics of Phrynichus and of Aeschylus was a school in 
which large audiences might acquire or improve a lyric 
taste. On the other hand, the sphere of drama was so 
distinct from that of the Dorian choral lyric that the 
attractiveness of the one would not suffice to account for 
a withdrawal of public favour from the other. We have 
seen that, in fact, the choral lyric continued to flourish for 
many years after the drama was mature. The national 
games still afforded material for epinikia; the worship of 
the gods still demanded hymns, paeans, prosodia, hypor- 
chemes; the festivals of Dorian cities could still be graced 
with partheneia. But, in the latter part of the fifth century, 
one form of choral song, the dithyramb, received a new penne. 
development, fraught with far-reaching consequences to thes : 
whole lyric art. That development was beginning just as 
the life of Bacchylides must have been drawing to an end. 


1 Ar. Ran, 1249—1256. 
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History of In the second half of the sixth century, the new im- 
ee portance given by Peisistratus and his sons to the Athenian 


c. 527 B.C. festivals of Dionysus had stimulated the demand for dithy- 


Dithy. rambs, Lasus of Hermione, who worked at Athens between 
feet 527 and 514, modified the older style of dithyrambic com- 
position. The music which accompanied the choral song 
became more elaborate. From his time, apparently, dated 
the tendency to enhance the significance of the musical 
accompaniment relatively to that of the poetical text. As 
Protest of early as ¢. 500B.C., Pratinas is found vigorously protesting 
Pratinas. against the encroachments of the flute-player. The Muse, 
he says, has ordained that the song shall be mistress, and 
the flute servant?. Still, even in days when, as Pratinas 
complains, the flute was tending to become master, no 
serious mischief could be done, so long as the writers of 
dithyrambs were men loyal to the best traditions of lyric 
Simonides poetry. Down to c. 476 B.C. Simonides was a frequent 
en author of dithyrambs for Athenian festivals; he could 
point to no fewer than fifty-six victories won by him with 
Bacchy- cyclic choruses”. The seventeenth poem of Bacchylides, a 
als dithyramb in the form of a dialogue, shows no trace of 
those faults which disfigure the diction and style of a later 
school. Bacchylides also maintains the tradition that a 
dithyramb should be composed in strophes. 
The new The innovator with whom a new school began was 
Coe Melanippides, a Dorian of Melos*. His life was spent 
pides. 


i as “5 


1 Pratinas 5f. (Bergk* 111. p. 558): 
Tay aodav Karéorace Ivepls BaciNevay 


6 5 avdos 
Uorepov xopevérw: Kal yap éo6’ banp- 
éras. 
2 Simon. r4s. As Simon. 147 


shows, one of these victories was 
gained in the spring of 476 8.c., 
when Adeimantus was archon (Bergk# 
III. 495 f.). 

8 Two dithyrambic poets named 
Melanippides are distinguished by 
Suidas. (1) The elder, a Melian, 
son of Criton, was born about 520B.c. 
(2) The younger was a maternal 


grandson of the elder: his father also 
was named Criton: his native place 
is not mentioned. Rohde, in Rhezz. 
Mus. 33.213, holds that Suidas made 
a mistake. There was only one dithy- 
rambic poet named Melanippides, 
and he was a Dorian of Melos. 
Weir Smyth (Greek Melic Poets, 
P- 453) comes to the same conclusion. 
It was the tendency of Suidas to 
duplicate personalities, as in the cases 
of Sappho, the tragic poets Nico- 
machus and Phrynichus, and the 
comic poet Crates. 
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partly at Athens, partly at the court of Perdiccas II of 
Macedon, who died in 413 B.C. Melanippides wrote his 
dithyrambs, not in strophes, but in ‘free verse’ (a7rodeAv- 
Héva). This change was intimately connected with another. 
He gave greater prominence to a mimetic or dramatic 
element in the performance of the dithyramb, an element 
which gained in freedom by the absence of the old strophic 
framework. He also introduced musical preludes (dva- 
_ Borat), by which the choral song was broken up into 
sections. A passage in the Memorabilia curiously illustrates 
his popularity. Xenophon’s Aristodemus names three poets 
whom he regards as supreme in their respective kinds. 
They are Homer, Sophocles, and Melanippides’. 

The next writer after Melanippides who left a mark on Piiloxe- 
_the dithyramb was his pupil Philoxenus, who was born in ””” 
“435 and died in 3808B.c. He was a native of Cythera. 

When the Spartans recovered that Dorian island (probably 
about 413 B.C.) he was sold as a slave, and bought by the 
poet Melanippides*. Philoxenus gave prominence to the 
solos (“ovwdiac) which he interspersed between the choral 
parts. These solos afforded free scope to the florid music 
which was coming into fashion, full of those affectations 
and false ornaments which are ridiculed by Aristophanes. 
The dramatic side of the performance was now still further 
developed. The dithyramb of Philoxenus, with acting, 
dancing, music, and scenery, must have borne some 
resemblance to an operetta. Among the recorded titles 
of his pieces are the Cyclops and the Reveller (Komastes). 
Philoxenus had a great reputation. His contemporary, the 
comic poet Antiphanes, who had sometimes made merry 
with his phrases, paid a generous tribute to. his memory’. 
It is instructive to find that, as older and better poets had 
been contrasted by Aristophanes with the school to which 
Philoxenus belonged, so Philoxenus himself was extolled 
by Antiphanes at the expense of worse poets who came 


after him. 
1 Xen. Mem. i. iv. 3. 3 Antiphanes fr. 209 (Kock), from 
2 Suidas s.v. Buddgevos. the Tpitaywuorns. 


Tinvotheus. 


His 


* Persae.’ 


The ‘ di- 
thyrambic’ 
style. 
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Timotheus of Miletus, who flourished at the end of the 
fifth century and in the earlier part of the fourth, carried 
the new tendencies still further. The ancient ‘nome, sung 
to the cithara by one voice, had long ceased to enjoy the 
vogue given to it by Terpander. Timotheus revived it, but 
in a form which was essentially new. To the solo he added 
choral singing ; he made the performance in some measure 
dramatic, and thus assimilated the nome to the new 
dithyramb. Alone among the writers of his class in that 
age, Timotheus can now be judged by a large specimen of 
his work. In 1902 a fragment containing 253 consecutive 
verses was found near Memphis. It belongs to one of his 
most celebrated nomes, the Persae. The three principal 
parts of a nome were called ‘exordium’ (apy), ‘omphalos’ 
(the central portion), and ‘seal’ (od¢payis). In our frag- 
ment, the exordium is wanting ; the first 214 verses belong 
to the ‘omphalos,’ and describe a naval victory of Greeks 
over Persians, probably that at Salamis; the last 39 verses 
are the ‘seal, in which Timotheus speaks of himself, and, 
as it were, sets his signature to his work. The style is that 
which, in its general characteristics, was common to the 
dithyrambic poets of the new school. One trait was a 
love for portentous compound words, especially adjectives?. 
Another was the use of grand and round-about phrases for 
common things*. When Timotheus wishes to say that the 
rowers dropped their oars, he expresses it thus :— 


' A photographic facsimile was érep’, brav wé\\w éyew cor Thy 


published in 1903 by the Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft (Leipzig, Hin- 
richs), with a preface by Prof. v. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, who has also 
edited the fragment. 

* Thus in Plato’s Cratylus (p. 400), 
when the words cédas, évoy, véor, 
and dei have been rolled into ceda- 


evovedeca, — denoting the moon’s 
‘light - ever - old - and - new,’ — this is 
pronounced a truly d0upauBedes 
ovoma. 


’ Dithyrambic periphrasis was a 
fertile source of jest to the Middle 
Comedy : thus Antiphanes fr. 52:— 


xUTpav, xUTpay réEyw, 
7 TpoXOD PYmaior TeEUKTOY KOLNoTdmaTOY 
KUTOS; 
This feature of the dithyrambic style 
might be illustrated by many of those 
examples which Pope culled from his 
contemporaries in the discourse of 
Martinus Scribblerus on the ‘ Art of 
sinking in poetry’; for some resources 
of that art are the same in every age. 
Thus the following mode of saying, 
‘Shut the door,’ is quite in the 
manner of Timotheus :— 
‘The wooden guardian of our privacy 
Quick on its axle turn.’ 


E 
a 
: 
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THE NOMES OF TIMOTHEUS. 


% pakpavyevoTrAous 


- — xetipav & &xBaddov dpeious 
modas vads. 


But, owing to the length of the new fragment, our know- 
ledge of his style is not limited to such details: we can 
judge of its general texture. As an example, we may take 
the speech in which a drowning Persian upbraids the 
sea :— 
on Opaceia Kal tapos 
AaBpov avyév Exyes ev 
mébq xatalevyOeioa AwWodéTwH TedV. 
vov 6€ & avatapater 
euos avak, éuos, 
TEVKALTLW OpLyovotoww, éey- 


Se Kryjoe S€ Tedia TACiWA VoMAacW avyais, 


oloTpomaves Tadeoui- 
on aTLoTOV T ayKaXL- 
cua KdvalOpomados avpas. 
gar adcOpate otpevyopmevos, 
Brooupay & &&éBaddev 
axvay, éTavepevryopevos 
oTopate Bpvyvov admwav, 

‘Bold as thou art, ere now thou hast had thy boisterous 
throat bound fast in hempen bonds’ [alluding to the bridge over 
the Hellespont]. ‘And now my king,—aye, mine,—will plough 
thee with hill-born pines, and will encompass thy navigable plains 
with his far-roaming rays’ [7.e. the Persian king’s power, radiant 
as the sun, will close round the Aegean on all its coasts]: ‘O thou 
frenzied thing, hated from of old, who treacherously embracest 
me, while the breeze sweeps over thy surges!’ So spake he, 
panting with strangled breath, as he spat forth the grim sea-dew, 
belching from his mouth the brine of the deep. 


The absurdity, alike of style and of matter, could 
scarcely be exceeded: but the poet is serious. In a later 
passage, however, he seems to be designedly comic. A 
Phrygian prisoner, bewailing himself, speaks fourteen verses 
of broken Greek. 
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In the Cheiron of Pherecrates, the goddess of Poetry 
denounces certain poets by whom she has been injured. 
Melanippides was the earliest; but the worst, as she 
declares, has been Timotheus?. Especial stress is there 
laid on his debasement of music. His master in music, 
Phrynis, had been trained in the Lesbian school of 
citharodes,—a hereditary guild claiming to«derive their art 
from Terpander,—but had broken with its better traditions; 
and the innovations of Timotheus went beyond those of 
Phrynis. It is, indeed, hard to conceive how such verses 
as those which have just been quoted can have won 
applause, unless the music had become so far more im- 
portant than the words that a musical display in the 
newest fashion could carry off the most grotesque libretto. 


Yet the compositions of Philoxenus and Timotheus were 


Rapid 
decline in 
lyric taste. 


Plato's 
account of 
that 
decline. 


still popular in the days of Polybius® 

It may seem extraordinary that the first Greeks who 
admired such writers were men for whose fathers lyric 
poetry had been represented by Simonides, Pindar, and 
Bacchylides; and that the earliest successes of the new 
dithyrambists were gained when Sophocles and Euripides 
were still living. The most instructive of all commentaries 
on this fact is supplied by Plato. In a striking passage of 
the Laws (written probably not long before 350B.C.), the 
Athenian says that the limited freedom enjoyed by Athens 
at the time of the Persian Wars had been better than the 
unlimited freedom of his own day. In that older time the 
people were ‘the willing servants of the laws. ‘Of what 
laws?’ asks the Lacedaemonian Megillus. An _illustra- 


1 Pherecrates fr. 145, verses 3 and 
ro ff. 


and dance with spirit to.the strains of 
‘the Dionysiac flutists,? [The word 


2 Polybius (Iv. 20) describes the 
education of boys and youths in 
Arcadia, as he remembers it. They 
are trained from an early age to sing 
hymns and paeans on the gods and 
heroes of their native towns. Next 
they learn the musical compositions 
(vduous) of Pheloxenus and Timotheus, 


vouous is here used inva large sense 
which includes both dithyrambs and 
nomes proper.] When Philopoemen 
presided at the Nemean festival of 
207 (or 205) B.C., the very nome from 
which we have quoted, the Persae of 
Timotheus, was given in the theatre 
(Plut. Phzlop. 11). 


- 


tion is then given from the province of poetry and 
music}. 

Lyric poetry, says the Athenian, was formerly divided 
into several distinct species, such as the hymn, the dirge 


7 


the paean, the citharodic nome. Each species had its own 


laws of style and of rhythm. The judges of merit in each 
species were experts. But in the course of years a new 
race of poets arose, men who had no sense of what is ‘just 
and lawful in the work of the Muse.’ They broke down 
the old distinctions of style and rhythm, mingling hymns 
with dirges, and paeans with dithyrambs, while they forced 
the cithara to mimic the notes of the flute. Denying that 
there was any such thing as correctness (épOo0rns) in poetry 
or in music, they made the pleasure of the hearer their sole 
test, without caring whether he was or was not competent 


“to judge. ‘Raging like Bacchanals, these new poets 


brought in a reign of ‘uncultured lawlessness’ (THs awovcou 
mapavomias). The audiences, formerly silent, now began 
to indulge in noisy cries and clapping of hands; for the 
new poetry had taught the multitude to think themselves 
connoisseurs. The old ‘aristocracy’ in music and poetry, 
—the rule of experts and good judges,—was at an end. 
An evil ‘theatrocracy’ took its place’. 

From Alcman to Bacchylides, the distinctive feature in 
the evolution of the Greek lyric had been, as Plato indicates, 
the adaptation of different species to different themes and 
occasions. In each species the poetical and musical tact 
of the Greeks had achieved an artistic harmony between 
form and matter. That harmony depended on the nice 
observance of certain rules appropriate to each kind. The 
dividing lines between the several kinds were traced with 
a light and delicate touch: to the many those lines might 
seem faint; but for the artist they were distinct ; and they 
were also sacred, because they had the sanction of an 
intimate fitness which the Greek mind could apprehend. 
But, in the latter part of the fifth century, a new lyric 


1 Plat. Legg. 700 A—-7OI B. kpartas év avrg [sc. TH povorxy] 
2 Plat. Legg. 7o1A dvTl dpuro-  Oearpoxparla ris movnpa yéyovev. 
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school cast off that loyalty to the best Greek traditions and 
instincts. The Attic drama, unrivalled among contemporary 
forms of poetry in the splendour and variety of its attrac- 
tions, drew vast audiences to the theatre. Next in 
popularity, but at an interval, came the agon of cyclic 
choruses at the Great Dionysia, and on certain other 
occasions. The new dithyrambist felt impelled to bid for 
popular applause by sensational novelties. A tasteless 
license broke down the discriminating canons of the older 
school. Nothing in Plato’s sketch of the process is more 
instructive than his reminder that such license meant more 
than a new bent of poetical or musical fashion. It was 
connected with political and social changes, with the growth 
of license in every department of civic life, and with new 
manners which were impatient of decorous restraint. For 
the Greeks, who, as Plato and Aristotle teach us}, were so 
keenly sensitive to the moral effects of music, and to its 
consequent importance in education, the new corruption 
of music was, in a sense which we can hardly realise, a 
grave symptom of moral decay. The difference between 
Simonides and Timotheus was analogous to the difference 
between the Athens of Themistocles and the Athens of 
Cleon. 

But a further question remains. It must be asked 
whether the new development at Athens suffices to account 
for the fact that the classical literature of the Greek lyric 
ends with Bacchylides. The epinikion, for instance, might 
have been expected to remain in demand; but the ode of 
Euripides for Alcibiades (420 B.C.)? is the last recorded 
example of such a composition by an eminent writer. 
The literary influence of Athens reached far. But a poet 
who could follow in the steps of the old choral masters 
ought still to have been secure of appreciative audiences 
at the festivals of Dorian cities, and at the chief centres of 
worship, such as Delphi and Delos. Some allowance 
should doubtless be made for the effects of the Pelopon- 


1 Buy enate Rep. 398 C—399C: 2 See above, De BR. 
Arist. Pol. v [vit]. 5—7. 
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nesian War; for the drain upon those funds which the 
Dorians of Peloponnesus could apply to their festivals ; for 
the interruptions of that elaborate training which the choral 
performances at those festivals demanded ; and, generally, 
for the concentration of thought and interest on the great 
struggle. It may be added that the intellectual and the 
literary tendencies of the age, its scepticism and its rhetoric, 
were unfavourable to ideal art in every kind. But choral 
lyric poetry had been zealously cultivated for generations ; 
it was highly organised ; it touched Greek religion and 
Greek life at many points; it had hitherto given delight to 
multitudes. The complete cessation of higher work in that 
province is a phenomenon which only one cause seems 
adequate to explain. We are forced to the conclusion that 7%e 
those influences, which at Athens were represented by the pe sea 
“new dithyrambic school, speedily became dominant in 
Hellas at large. It is significant in this connexion that 
Melanippides and Philoxenus were Dorians, that Phrynis 
came from Lesbos, and that Timotheus, the pupil who 
outdid him, was an Ionian of Miletus. All these men 
enjoyed a wide popularity. As to Philoxenus in particular, 
it is known that he was well received in Dorian Syracuse 
and Tarentum. But wherever the music and the verse of 
that school became established in popular favour, the cause 
of classical lyric poetry was lost. 

We know, however, that there was at least one Dorian 
community which upheld the ancient standards, and met 
the new depravations with a strenuous protest. Timotheus 7Zinotheus 
had openly vaunted the superiority of the ‘new songs’ to oe 
the ‘old ’:— 

OvUK deldw Ta Tadala, 

Kal Ta Kawa yap Gua Kpeioow* 
véos 0 Leds Bacrrevet, 

To mada © nv Kpovos apxov' 
aritw Motca radaia'. 


‘I do not sing the old songs, for the new are also the better. 


1 Timotheus fr. 12 (Bergk* 111. 624). 


The 
Spartan 
protest. 
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Zeus reigns in his young prime: the rule of Cronus is overpast. 
Away with the old Muse!’ 


And now, in the fragment of his Persae (219—225), he 
is found invoking Apollo to protect him against the strong 
censure of Sparta :— 

6 yap pw ebyevéras pwaxpat- 
wv <wdaptas péyas ayepov, 
Bpvov avlerw Bas, 

Sovel Aads emripréyou 
éra T alOori pope, 

OTL TaXaLoTépav véoLs 
Buvows Motcay atime. 

‘For that noble and ancient folk, mighty lord of Sparta, rich 
in the flower of youth, storms against me in hot anger, and lashes 


me with fiery reproach, because in my new songs I dishonour the 
elder Muse.’ 


It has been conjectured’ that Timotheus produced this 
poem, about 397 B.C., at the Panionia, the festival of the 
Ionian dodecapolis, held on the promontory of Mycale. 
Sparta was then dominant in Greece; and it was the 
interest of the Ionians to stimulate her warfare against the 
Persian satraps. I may observe that, if this hypothetical 
date be accepted, the words Bp’@v advbecw Bas are 
significant. In the Spartan army then on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, ‘the flower of youth’ must have included 
many who, in choruses at the Gymnopaediae, had sung 
the paeans of lyric poets very unlike Timotheus. 

Singular indeed is the contrast thus disclosed. The 
creative period of Greek poetry is just over, and already 
the Athenian public has acquiesced in fashions which 
condemn lyric poetry to a swift and irremediable decay. 
It is from Sparta that the remonstrance comes. It is at 
Sparta that a purer taste survives, guarded by laws 
prohibiting licentious change in the old music of Apollo’s 
festivals, and animated by a tradition dating from the 


1 By Prof. v. Wilamowitz, introd. to the facsimile, peti. 
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far-off days when Spartan youths and. maidens danced and 
_ Sang under the direction of Aleman. More than a genera- 
tion later, Aristotle could say of his Spartan contemporaries 
that, if their musical education was defective, at any rate 
they had a true perception of the difference between Bog 
“music and bad}. 

We have now traced in outline the evolution and the 
decay of the Greek lyric. In such a development the 


moment for a right estimate of his significance. We have 
seen how the paean and the hyporcheme came down to 
Bacchylides from Thaletas, how the first models of those 
‘Dorian partheneia’ which he is said to have written had 
been set by Alcman, and how the influence of Stesichorus 
may probably be recognised in his treatment of heroic 
“legend. We have also seen how Simonides created the 
epinikion, and is the first recorded author of dithyrambs 
on subjects other than Dionysiac ; being thus the precursor 
of Bacchylides in each of the two kinds to which his 
extant writings chiefly belong. Lastly, we have sought to 
elucidate the principal causes which, immediately after the 
time of Bacchylides, led to the rapid and final decay of 
Greek lyric art; thus enabling us to understand why his 
name is the last in the series of those Greek lyric poets 
who attained to classical rank. After this endeavour to 
mark his place in lyric history, we may turn to a brief 
consideration of the qualities which distinguish his work. 


1 Arist. Pol. v [vit]. 5. §7- 


Bacchy- 
lides 

and his 
relation of a poet to his predecessors is of peculiar predeces- 


sor. 
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III. CHARACTERISTICS OF BACCHYLIDES AS A POET. 


Extant The poems, or fragments of poems, in the Bacchylides 
; oe papyrus are of two general kinds. The first thirteen pieces 
des. are epinikia. The remaining six, all relating to episodes 


in the story of heroes and heroines, were collectively classed 
by the Alexandrians as ‘dithyrambs,’ in that large sense 
of the term which was explained above. The number of 
verses represented by the continuous portions of the 
papyrus (including verses lost in lacunae of which the length 
can be determined) is 1392. If we suppose, with Blass, 
that the part lost at the beginning (of which small frag- 
ments remain) represents I10 verses’, the total is 1502. 
The fragments preserved by ancient writers, and not found 
in the papyrus, give about 95 verses more, thus raising the 
approximate total to 1597. That number is only about 
150 less than half the total in Pindar’s extant odes and 
fragments, which is (roughly) about 3500. 
ae eae In considering the poetical qualities of Bacchylides, we 
ene: may set out from his treatment of the epinikion. A trait 
in which he differs from Pindar, and probably follows 
Simonides, is the tendency which he sometimes shows to 
Details of Awell on the circumstances of the particular victory. An 
the uctory. Nustration is furnished by his fifth ode, as compared with 
Pindar’s first Olympian, which was written on the same 
occasion. Bacchylides describes the running of the horse 
Pherenicus in a passage of thirteen verses (vv. 37—49); 
while Pindar’s allusion to the race is very slight and brief 
(O. I. 20—22). The eighth ode depicts the manner in 
which the victor roused the plaudits of the spectators at 
Nemea by his performance with the quoit, with the javelin, 
and in wrestling (VII. 27—39). The ninth ode celebrates 
an athlete who, at the Isthmus, won two consecutive 
foot-races. Immediately after his first success, he returns 
to the starting-place, ‘still breathing a storm of hot breath’; 


1 See p. 30. 2 See Appendix to Ode 1. 
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and when, for the second time, he rushes past the goal 
a winner, the olive-oil from his body sprinkles the clothes 
of the spectators who press around him (Ix. 21—26). 

Six of the thirteen epinikia are embellished with amis in 
mythical narratives: these are odes I, II, V, Vill arid Xit; 
There is no myth in ode Ix; and there cannot have been 
space for one in the now multilated ode vil. Odes 11, IV, 


and VI are merely short songs. 


In regard to XI and to 


XIII, the scanty remains leave it uncertain whether myths 


were used. 


The choice of the myth for an epinikion was a good 
test of poetical tact. In some cases, the task was a simple 


one,—namely, when the traditions of the victor’s city or 


family supplied a suitable legend. Thus in his first ode, 


for the Cean Argeius, Bacchylides related the myth of 


~Dexithea and Euxantius, which seems to have been 
specially connected with the victor’s native town’. The 
eighth ode, for Automedes of Phlius, glances at the story 


concerning the origin of the Nemean games; but the chief 


mythical ornament is furnished by the local legends of the 
river Asopus. The twelfth ode, for Pytheas of Aegina, 
opens with a prophecy inspired by the spectacle of Heracles 
strangling the Nemean lion ; and the central portion of the 
poem renders a tribute to the glories of the Aeacidae. 

But Odes III, V, and X are those by which we can best 
measure the skill of Bacchylides in this department. The 
subject of the third ode is Hieron’s victory in the chariot- 
race at Olympia (468 B.C.). Sacrifice is being offered in 
the temples of Syracuse, and its streets are alive with 
hospitable festivities. Thence the poet glides to a mention 
of the golden tripods which Gelon and Hieron had 
dedicated, several years before, at Delphi. ‘Be generous 
to the god, and he will prosper you. Apollo saved Croesus 
of old’;—and then the story is told. The transition from 
Syracuse to Delphi is lightly and smoothly made; but the 
attentive reader experiences a mild surprise at the sudden 
reference to the tripods, and is left with a suspicion that 


the myth has been dragged in. 


ie Bi 


Pindar, we might con- 


5 


the 
epinikia, 


Ode T. 


Ode VIII. 


Ode XT. 


Ode ITI. 
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jecture, would have managed the matter differently. 
Possibly he would not have attempted to veil the transition 
by a smooth and swift juncture. The festivities at Syracuse 
would have led him to speak directly of Hieron’s munifi- 
cence in general. Then there would have been some bold 
and brilliant utterance of the maxim that the gods reward 
munificent votaries, followed by the Croesus-myth,—an 
illustration which would thus have come in naturally. At 
all events the art of Bacchylides leaves something to be 
Ode V. desired here. In the fifth ode, the meeting of Heracles 
with Meleager in the shades is linked to the poet’s im- 
mediate subject,—the greatness of Hieron,—by the reflection 
that ‘no man is blest in all things’ (v. 53 ff.). Heracles 
and Meleager, like Hieron, were men in whose lot victory 
and glory were mingled with suffering. The poet does not 
expressly indicate this link: he leaves it to be inferred. 
Ode X. The tenth ode, for Alexidamus of Metapontion, is another 
instance in which the link between theme and myth is 
somewhat slender. At Metapontion there was a temple of 
Artemis; and the poet assumes that it is Artemis who, by 
giving the athlete his victory at Delphi, has consoled him 
for a former disappointment at Olympia. This gracious 
deed of ‘the soothing goddess’ suggests the story of the 
Proetides whom she healed in Arcadia!. As these examples 
indicate, Bacchylides had not all the deftness of Pindar in 
weaving a legend into the texture of the poem. ‘It is 
sometimes too apparent that the myth is more or less 
far-fetched,—an ornamental adjunct, rather than an illus- 
tration which seems to spring spontaneously from the 
poetical motive. 
Treatment The simple and direct manner of heroic epos is that 
pe by in which Bacchylides treats mythology. He gives-a con- 
Bacchyli- tinuous narrative, sometimes of considerable length?. There 
ales: : : : 3 
is often a genuine. charm in the pellucid and easy flow of 
these passages. At the same time this employment of 


1 See Introduction to Ode x, §3. passage on the Aeacidae, 74 (XII. 
> The story of the Proetides oc- roo—r74); the legend of Heracles 
cupies 72 verses (X. 40—112); the and Meleager, 119 (Vv. 50—175). 
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epic style tends to mark off the myth as a distinct section 
of the ode. Pindar’s method is wholly different. He 
selects from the myth a single episode or scene which he 
depicts with vivid power, but not, as a rule, at much 
length ; as, for instance, the birth of Iamus (OANI 35 — 

' 57); Athena’s gift to Bellerophon (O. XII. 63—92); the 
infant Heracles strangling the serpents (WV. 1. 35—61); 
Heracles praying that a son may be born to Telamon 
(/. V. 35—56); the death of Castor (V. x. 55—g0). Even 
the story of the Argonauts, which fills so large a space 
in the fourth Pythian, is told in a few dramatic scenes,— 
Iason at Iolcus,—the sailing of the Argo—the hero 
ploughing with the brazen bulls of Aietes:—and then 
Pindar breaks off, with a swift glance at the sequel (P. Iv. 
7O—254). Bacchylides, if he had devoted an equal space 

~to the same subject, would have told the story straight 
through, with an equable flow of quasi-epic verse. 

An ode of victory was expected to contain maxims of 
life and conduct. With Pindar, this ‘gnomic’ strain is 
almost always impressive by sheer force or beauty of 
expression, even when the thought is merely some common- 
place of Greek belief or sentiment. 

Take, for example, the opening of the sixth Nemean :— 


‘One race is there of men, one race of gods, and from one 
mother we both have our being; but in our power we are wholly 
separate: for the race of men is naught; but the brazen heaven 
abides, a dwelling-place steadfast for ever, Yet withal we have 
some likeness to the Immortals, perchance in lofty mind, per- 
chance in form ; though we know not what line Fate hath marked 
for the goal of our course, whether in the day-time or in the 


watches of the night.’ 


Bacchylides has nothing of this kind. When he 
moralises, it is in the quiet and simple manner of Ionian 
elegy. One such passage, concerning the various pursuits 
of men, is, in fact, a paraphrase from Solon’ At other 
moments we are reminded of Mimnermus or of Theognis. 


1 Ode 1x. 39—45. 
5—2 


compared 
with 
Pindar’ s. 
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element. 


Ode I. 
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The following extract from the first ode will serve as a 
specimen :— 


‘If a mortal is blest with health, and can live on his own 
substance, he vies with the most fortunate. Joy attends on every 
state of life, if only disease and helpless poverty be not there. 
The rich man yearns for great things, as the poorer for less ; 
mortals find no sweetness in opulence, but are ever pursuing 
visions that flee before them.’ 


If the utterances scattered through the poems warrant 
a conjecture, Bacchylides was of a placid temper; amiably 
tolerant; satisfied with a modest lot; not free from some 
tinge of that pensive melancholy which was peculiarly 
Ionian: but with good sense, and resolute in acting on 
this precept of his own,— 


‘One canon is there, one sure way of happiness for mortals,— 
if one can keep a cheerful spirit throughout life’.’ 


He often insists on the duty of giving praise where it 
is due. Truth, candour (aAd@eva), urges men to do so, 
and ‘is wont to prevail’ in the end; though envy may 
strive to keep them mute. He has a vivid conception of 
pOovos as a power to be repelled ‘with might and main®’ 
Who can tell whether his own career had not given him 
some knowledge of that power? 

It is remarkable that the first ode ends with twenty-five 
verses which are wholly ‘gnomic.’ They contain no refer- 
ence to the victor or to his victory, such as Pindar would 
have introduced before the close. Such an ending was ill- 
suited to an epinikion: it suggests a certain immaturity in 
the poet’s art,—so far as this province of the epinikion was 
concerned,—at the time when that ode was composed. 
On the other hand, the fifth ode (written in 476 B.C.) 
approximates to Pindar’s method in its general structure, 
and has one especially Pindaric trait,—the abrupt return 
from myth to theme*. An imitation of Pindaric style may 

1 Fragment 7. is evpuBias (XV. 31). 


2° Oder van 187 fhiecpen Whee tine 3 See on Ode v. 176 ff. 
vu. 85 ff.: XII. 199—207. édvos 


acl 
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also be traced in one passage of the third ode (468 B.c.)}, 
Simonides was probably his nephew’s earliest master in 
the epinikion. But at any rate Bacchylides, while still 
young, felt also the influence of Pindar. 


The six poems in the latter part of the Papyrus, 7%e <ai- 
collectively classed as ‘dithyrambs’ in the Alexandrian “77s.” 
sense, show the art of Bacchylides in another phase. The 
ode on the embassy of Menelaus and Odysseus to Troy 
(XIV) seems to end abruptly; so also does the ‘ Heracles’ ow x7v. 
{XV). But each, doubtless, is complete as it stands. The ose XV. 
aim of each is to present a critical moment in the story, 

a moment fraught with consequences which are hinted, but 
left untold. A like purpose appears in the poem (XVII) Ode XVI/. 
on the journey of Theseus to Athens. The finest piece Ode XVZ. 


~in this series is, of course, the choral paean for Delos 


(XVI),—‘ Theseus, or the Athenian youths and maidens.’ 
It is one of the two examples which best illustrate the 
poet’s gift for narrative, while they illustrate it in different 
aspects. The story of Heracles and Meleager, in the fifth 
ode, moves ‘the sense of tears in mortal things’: this 
paean excels in spirited and rapid description. The short Speeches of 
speeches of Theseus and Minos are also dramatically effec- he 
tive in a high degree*. Bacchylides, we may note, makes 
heroes speak in the epic style; whereas Pindar makes them 
speak ina lyric fashion which is often, indeed, dramatic, but 
always his own. 

All the work of Bacchylides is marked’by a skilful use Pictw- 
of picturesque detail: he knows how to apply the small 7/77 
touches which give life and colour. We have already 
referred to some places in the fifth, eighth, and ninth odes, 
where he depicts the circumstances of a victory. Another 
good example is the scene in the palace of Poseidon 
beneath the waves, where Theseus is welcomed by Amphi- 
trite’. The fragment on the blessings of peace is also 
characteristic in this respect : sacrifices blaze ‘in the yellow 

1 p11. 85—87. and 74—8o (Minos). 

2 xvi. 20—46 (Theseus): 52—66, 3 xvi. 96—116. 
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flame on carven altars’; ‘the webs of red-brown spiders 
are on the iron-bound handles of shields?’ Imagery is 
sparingly employed by Bacchylides; but his images are 
often impressive and beautiful. The wavering multitudes 
of ghosts on the banks of Cocytus are compared to ‘leaves 
quivering in the wind, where flocks graze on the gleaming 
headlands of Ida®.” There is something of Homeric vivid- 
ness and force in the simile of the mariners who, after a 
tempestuous night, see the billows subside at dawn, and 
are wafted to the haven for which they had ceased to hope: 
even so the Trojans, when Achilles retired from the battle- 
field, ‘lifted up their hands to the gods; for now they saw 
a bright gleam of sunshine from under the shadow of the 
storm®,’ 

The use of epithets by Bacchylides is noteworthy in 
several respects. His deities and heroes are usually 
characterized in epic fashion (Ards apysxepavvov, Koupiaoe 
peveTrToAéwols, etc.); but he is peculiarly prone to bestow 
two or more epithets on the same person. In particular, 
he loves to associate the word ceuxvos with other attributes 
of a deity ; thus we have ceuvod Avos edpuBia (X. 52): a 
Ypvcdppatos | ceuva pweydOupos “AGava (XII. 194 f.): wadv- 
kootepavov | ceuvds yorov Aptéusdos AevKwrévov (V. 98 f.): 
ceuvav Te Tatpos adoyov didav | ide Bowmiv épatotcww 
"Apditpitar Sopors (XVI. 109 ff.). It will be observed that, 
in the second of these examples, ypucappatos denotes 
a conventional attribute, and peya@upos a personal quality. 
In the third example, a like remark applies to caduooTe- 
favov and Aevewrévov respectively. The most remarkable 
instance of such accumulation occurs in X. 37 ff.:-— 


viv & "Apteuis aypotépa 
Xpvoaraxatos Napav 


nuépa ToEoKAuTOS vikay edaxe. 
Here, ayporépa, ‘the huntress, denotes a general aspect 
Fragment 3. style of the simile is illustrated by 


1 

a : ; 

; V. 63—67. the use of the epic d€ re in v. 129 
XII. 124140. The Homeric (where see note). 
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of Artemis: suépa, ‘the soother, is a special title given to 
her in the local cult at Lusi in Arcadia ; XpvoeardKatos 
means, ‘with golden shaft,’ and PibLeLinae ‘famed for 
_ archery. Each of the four epithets, then, is significant : 
the poet’s intention, too, is manifest; he wishes to em- 

_ phasize the divine attributes of Artemis, for it is this 
mention of her which gives him his cue for the story of the 

Proetides. But the crowd of adjectives actually impairs 

the force of each. In the verse, evpuabevéos dpadaicr 

peptatouv Avs (XVIII. 17), the second epithet, deprdrou, is b 
' analogous to ceuvod in the first example quoted above 

(X. 52); but it has a much weaker effect. A similar 

instance is TapawAHye dpévas | kaptepa bevEac’ avayxa 

(x. 45 f.). On the other hand, in ai@épa Foudator trapvov | 

UYov mrEepvyetot TaXElaLs aieTos (V. 17 ff.) neither epithet 

“is otiose. 

Another trait, which sometimes lends an air of con- 
ventionality to the poet’s style, is the frequency of non- 
distinctive epithets for goddesses and heroines. Thus 
Badvf@vos is applied to Dexithea, Latona, Theano, and 
the Graces; loaréhavos, to Persephone, Thetis, and the 
Muses ; xvavordcxapos, to Nike, Thebe, and the daughters 
of Proetus; Aevewrevos, to Hera, Artemis, Calliope, 

Europa, and Iole; ypucéa, to Aphrodite, Artemis, and 
Io. 

But it should also be noted that, in many instances, the 

epithet chosen by Bacchylides is novel, felicitous, and 
expressive. The following are examples :—éd0€av...revrip- 
Bporov (VII. 1 f.): Oepaverrns POovos (XII. 199 f.): Aetplov... 
dupatev (XVI. 95): peraudapéi...cxoT@ (III. 13 f.): mpavas 
apynatas (V. 67): xvavavOéi...rdvt@ (XII. 124f.): mTupt- 
€Oepav aotparray (XVI. 56). 


The influence of earlier or contemporary poetry has ene 

OF other 

left traces in the work of Bacchylides ; but, so far as we aaiee 
can judge, his debts to it were neither large nor important. ai akae 
Though he was familiar with the style of Homeric epos, 77,,,.,, 


there are some slight indications which might suggest that 
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his study of the //ad had not been very close or observant’. 
His version of Meleager’s story owes but little to the ninth 
book of the /éad?. From Hesiod, the only poet whom he 
mentions, he cites a sentiment which cannot be identified 
with anything extant under Hesiod’s name, but tallies 
with a verse of Theognis*. In a poem of unknown class, 
he treated a story told by Hesiod in Kytxos yapos*. The 
Cypria was doubtless his source in Ode XIV; where there 
is also a small touch which suggests the influence of Stesi- 
chorus, and another which may be a reminiscence of 
Ibycus’, In the earlier part of Ode xv there is a probable 
trace of Alcaeus*; the source of the latter part may be 
the epic Capture of Oechalia. Some words in Ode V are 
paraphrased from Theognis’. The aydaav Sav of Bac- 
chylides (V. 154, 476 B.C.) may be a reminiscence of dayAaos 
7B in Theognis (985): but not of dydadv..n@nv in 
pseudo-Simonides 105. I, written in or after 466 B.C. 
The phrase is not epic; and Pindar has only ayAaoyuov 
“Hav (XN. Vil. 4: 467 B.C.?). The transcript from Solon in 
Ode Ix has already been mentioned (p. 59). 

Among the poets contemporary with Bacchylides whose 
influence we should expect to trace in him, the first is, 
of course, Simonides. Unfortunately the fragments of 
Simonides are too scanty to afford adequate material 
for an estimate of his part in shaping the style of 
Bacchylides. As a matter of fact, there are only two or 
three words or phrases which the nephew seems to have 
borrowed from the uncle. In the Homeric poems épavyos 
is an epithet of places only: but Simonides has épavvov 
vSwp, and Bacchylides has €pavvdv daos (XVI. 42f.). If in 
Ode vim. 13 R. A. Neil's dwrevovta be (as it certainly seems) 
a true emendation of adcayevovra, then the use of dwteveur, 
without the Homeric addition of érvov, in the sense of 
‘sleeping,’ may well have been suggested to the younger 


1 See notes on v. 75f. and XI. 4 Fragment 18. 
£40. > See notes on XIv. 48 and 58. 
2 See Appendix on v. 56—175. § See note on XV. 5. 


3 : 7 
See note on v. rgr. 7 See note on y. 160. 
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poet by the elder’s similar use of dwreis (fr. 37. 6). Simonides 
(fr. 37. 1) has Adpvaxe...davd8adréa : Bacchylides (v. 140 i), 
dardaréas | €k Adpvaxos. On the other hand, it may be 
noted that, while Simonides (156) has IIéon with 7, Bac- 
chylides (Vv. 182) follows Pindar (O. 111. 9, etc.) in shortening 
the first syllable. With regard to mythological material, 
there are three known instances of themes common to 
Simonides and Bacchylides. These are, the death of 
Archemorus; the voyage of Theseus to Crete; and the 
story of Idas and Marpessal!. 

A collation of Bacchylides with Pindar discloses only Pindar. 
one passage which proves verbal imitation on the part of 
the younger poet. In /stim. Il. 19 ff. (IV. 1 ff), an ode of 
which the date may be 478 B.c., Pindar says :— 


- "Eote pot Geay Exate pupla ravta KédevOos, 
/ , 
® MéNuoo’, evayaviay yap ébavas “Ic pious, 
, ’ \ , 
UmeTepas apetas tuvw diwoxKecy. 


Bacchylides (Vv. 31 ff, 476 B.C.) has :— 


\ la) i > \ / an / 6 
TMS viv Kal ewol wupia TavTa KédEvOos 
> \ 
UpeTepav apeTav 


Umvetv. 


There is another parallelism which (as it seems to me) 
affords a presumption, not indeed of direct imitation, but of 
reminiscence. Pindar says in Olymp. x. 78 ff. (484 B.C.) :— 


dpyais 5€ mpotépais érdpevoe Kal viv ETwvumiay xapLv 

vixas ayepwxou Keradnoouela Bpovtav 

Kal twupTarapov BéXos 

opauctuTouv Avos. 

‘ Following the beginnings made of yore’ [z.e. the tradition of 
hymning Zeus at Olympia], ‘now also, in a tribute of song (xépw) 


named after proud victory [z.2, in an émwikiov], will we celebrate 
the thunder and the fire-sped bolt of loud-pealing Zeus.’ 


1 Note on vill. 11 f. : Introduction to XVI, §5, n. 3: Introd. to xIXx, § 3, n. 2. 
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Bacchylides writes thus in XII 19 ff. (of unknown 
date) :— 
KXecorroréuw € yapw 
vov xpy Uocedavos Ierpat- 
ov Témevos KeAadjoat. 


‘Now, in tribute to Cleoptolemus, ’tis meet to celebrate the 
sacred domain of Poseidon Petraios.’ 


It will be observed that the points of resemblance 
between these passages are three :—(1) the peculiar sense 
of yapw: (2) the construction of yapuv as accusative in 
apposition with the sentence: (3) the use of the verb 
KENAOELD. 


Pindar in [Pyth.] U1. 55 f. (475 B.C.?) describes Archi- 
lochus as Bapvarcyous éyOecw | mrawepevov. Bacchylides 
(ul. 67 f., 468 B.C.) has, ed Aéyery mapectiv, 6oltis py 
P0ovw miaivetat. The stamp of the phrase is Pindaric. 
Pindar (fr. 90. 5) calls himself IIvepidwv tpopatay: and 
Bacchylides in VIII. 3 is Moveev...1podaras. This phrase, 
which is not epic, may have been first used by Pindar: 
it has a Delphic tone. Pindar, in Jstkm. V (V1). 12, has 
avy Té of Oaipov dutever d0€av: Bacchylides, in XVI. 68 f. 
(Zeds) Mivai ditevoe tiwav: but this is less significant. 
We should be cautious in assuming a debt on either part, 
where the phrase is of a commonplace lyric character. Thus 
Bacchylides V. 9 (476 B.C.) has ody Xapitecou Babulovors : 
Pindar Pyth. 1X. 1 (of 474 B.C.) has ody Badufovorow... 
Xapitecou: where, if either was a debtor, the chronology 
points to Pindar; but as the epithet is so conventional and 
obvious, it is needless to suppose any borrowing. Again, 
the phrase of Bacchylides in v. 196f,, ed«r€a...yAOooav 
...méumew “lépwvi, has boldness of a Pindaric kind: but, 
as a matter of fact, the passages of Pindar which show a 
like use of yA@ooa occur in odes probably subsequent in 
date to the ode of Bacchylides, namely JV. Iv. 86 (456 B.C. ?), 
and O. IX. 44 (464 B.C.). 

Apart from any question of verbal imitation, we find 
some noteworthy coincidences of thought and sentiment 


| INFLUENCE OF PINDAR, AND OF AESCHYLUS. 6} 


_ between the two poets. Both deprecate scepticism as to 
marvels by the remark that ‘nothing is incredible’ when 
gods are at work (Pind. Pyth. x. 48 ff.: Bacch. m1. 57 f, 
XVI. 117f.). Both regard fame and opulence as the two 
main factors of d6\8os, wherewith a mortal should be con- 
tent (Pind. /sthm. 1v (v). 13 £: Bacch. v. s50-—55). Both, 
when celebrating victories in the chariot-race, praise the 
man who ‘does not keep his wealth hidden’ (Pind. Nem, 
I. 31, /sthm. 1. 67: Bacch. Ul. 13f.). Both speak of just 
praise as a benign dew which fosters the tender plant of 

' aperad (Pind. Nem. vit. 40 ff.: Bacch. v. 197 f.). 


The influence of Aeschylus on the diction of Bacchylides Aeschylus. 


is shown by a number of traces. 

Supplices (c. 491-490 B.C.?). 555. Badvadoutos. This 
word, which first occurs here, is used by Bacchylides (III. 
$2), but not by Pindar.—104 f. vedtec wvOunv | ...Te0aras. 
Compare Bacch. v. 198 wuOpuéves Oarrovew écOXOv.— 
973 f. mas tis érereiv Woyov adXoTpio.s | evtUKos. The 
construction of evtv«os with an infinitive recurs in Bacch. 
VIII. 4 ff. 

Persae (472 B.C.). 104. todémous tupyobaixtous. Com- 
pounds of daif%m are Aeschylean: 7heb. 735 avtodaixtor: 
Cho. 1071 XNovtpoddixros. Bacchylides (VIII. 6) has pndo- 
daixtav. [In Pers. 104 should we read rupyodaixras ?|— 
III. wovtuov adroos. The phrase first occurs in this 
place: it is not epic or Pindaric, Bacchylides has it in 
XVI. 84 f.—731. Kamixovpias otpatod. This is the first 
occurrence of émuxovpia: the word is used by Bacchylides 
(XVII. 13), but by no other poet of the classical age except 
Euripides.—1072. a8poBdrat. The word occurs in Bacch, 
II. 78 (468 B.C.), but nowhere else. 

Septem contra Thebas (467 B.C.). The rare word apyy- 
ats, found in verse 80 (and in Eumenides 181), is used by 
Bacchylides in v. 67 (476 B.C.). It occurs nowhere else, 
except in Theocritus Xxv. 131. If it was from the mint of 
Aeschylus, Bacchylides must have found it in some lost 
play of which the date was earlier than 476 B.C.— 882. 
épempitoryot. This is the only extant compound with 
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épeu-, except the epevyurvAav of Bacchylides in V. 56, 
and his épes[erdous ?] in XII. 167. 

Prometheus Vinctus (later than 468 B.c.).. In 588 Io 
has the form of a maiden, with the horns of an ox (Sov- 
xepws tapbévos). This was probably the conception 
adopted by Bacchylides (see Introduction to XVII, § 1). 
The word oforpo7An€, an epithet of Ilo which occurs first in 
P.V. 681, is restored with certainty in Bacchylides XVII. 
40.—In 724f. Prometheus speaks of the Amazons, a? 
@cuicxupavy mote | KaTotxiotow api Oepuodov?*, iva 
K.T.X.: compare Bacchylides VIII. 42 f. tai 7 én’ evvaet 
mop | oixedot Oeppwdovtos. 

Choephori (458 B.C.). 362. mevotB8poTo...Baxtpw (Ticip- 
Bportov...8axtpov cod. Laur.). The only other occurrence 
of the adjective is in Bacchylides vit. 1 f. d0€av...mevoip- 
Bporov (where see n.).—In 1071 f. Agamemnon is ’Ayaiov 
| movéuapyos avnp. (In Theb. 828 rodewapyxovs refers to 
the sons of Oedipus.) Compare Bacchylides XVI. 39 mroAéu- 
apye Kvwciwy. These are our only examples of the 
word voAéuapyos used in a non-technical sense, with the 
exception of the phrase modéuapyxos...cvvepySav in an 
inscription of the second century (Kaibel, Epzgr. Graeca 
960. 2). 


Upwards of a hundred words otherwise unknown are 
found in the poems of Bacchylides. The nouns substantive 
are dOupas (XII. 93), Oatynp (XI. 8), wouromdda (XI. 8). If 
in XVI. 112 aidova were sound, we should have to assume 
aiwv as the name for some kind of garment: but the word 
is probably corrupt. In V. 110 e¢cavray is a novel substitute 
for the Homeric adverb e’cavta. The new verbs are 
yeravow (V. 80), evuapéw (I. 65), Kataypaivw (V. 44), 
oduyoa Pevéw (V. 139), Tedotyvéw (XV. 9); to which dwreva 
(VIII. 13) may safely be added. But the vast majority 
of the new words,—more than ninety,—are compound 
adjectives. Some of these, doubtless, though previously 
strange to us, had been used by poets before Bacchylides ; 
but many, if not most, of them may well have been his own 
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inventions. The general character of this considerable 
accession to the lexicons may best, perhaps, be illustrated 
by a selection of groups. 

I. One set of such groups may be arranged according 
to the first element in the compound. 1. Thus we have 
the following new compounds beginning with evagi-:— 
avakiados (XIX. 8), avakiBpovtas (XVI. 66), avatiporros 
(VI. 10). 2. With edpv-:—etpuvavaE (V. 19), evpvdivas 
(IIL. 7), evpuvedys (XV. 17). 3. With peyero-:—peyiotord- 
Twp (V. 199), HeytoToavacca (XVIII. 21),—meaning péyioros 
‘Tatnp, meyicTn advacca. 4. With époi-:—dpaiaros (XV. 19), 
OpoiBaxyas (XVIIL 49), dpotuayos (XIV. 3). 5. With 
dyu-:—vpavyns (XI. 85), tyredyua (XII. 71), HYdaidarrTos 
(XIII. 18), trypiderpos (IV. 4). 6. With yxadrgkeo- or xadko-:— 

- XadKeoKpavos (V. 74), XaAKEdKTUTOS (XVII. 59), YaAKOKTUTTOS 
(2XIII. 16), yarxox@dwv (XVII. 3), yarKoteryns (III. 32). 
II. Other small groups are indicated by the second 
element in the composite word. 1. New compounds with 
tros:—Oed Evens (XIV. 48), Oepovemns (XII. 199), Tepyruerns 
(XII. 230). 2. With dvopa:—é€paravupos (XVI. 31), xapir- 
@vupos (Il. 2). III. We note also a group of which the 
common characteristic is that the compound adjective is 
formed by combining the stems of two substantives:— 
apétrarypos (XVI. 47), dotvGemis (IV. 3), Oepovemns (XI. 199), 
Kepavveyyns (VII. 48), modewauyis (XVI. 7), Tupyoxépas 
(frag. 31,=51 Bergk), yaput@vupos (I. 2). 

1V. If the new adjectives of Bacchylides are considered 
in regard to their meaning, we observe that the following 
are expressive of colour or of splendour :—xvavavOng (XII. 
124), werauhapys (XII. 13), EavOodepxns (VIII. 12), mop- 
dupodivas (VIII. 39), mupréBetpa (XVI. 56), TUPTOKYALTOS 
(XVI. 51), fowwikaomis (VIII. 10), powiKoOpi— (X. 105), 
dowixoxpademvos (XII. 97), Powixoveros (V. 102), VpuUcEo- 
mdoKos (XVI. 106), ypuceorxamTpos (VIII. 100), YpuaoTayuS 
(V. 40). palate 

V. Lastly, from the metrical point of view, it may be 
noted how many of the poet’s new words have the form 


1In compounds Pindar uses only —_xaAxeo- and xpvceo-. 
xadko-, xpvoo-: Bacchylides, also 


Adjectives 
common to 
Pindar 
and Bac- 
chylaes. 


Analogies 
in the two 
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v-vu-:—derrodpouas (V. 39), depoiwaxos (XII. 100), _ 
dpetpodixos (X. 68), avarSopaxas (v. 195), avakiados (XIX. 
8), dpictomatpa (X. 196), arapBowayas (XV. 28), éperuTvAas 
(V. 56), weysototrata@p (V. 199). 

Besides the adjectives included in the groups just 
noted, there are more than forty others, also peculiar to 
Bacchylides, which scarcely call for special remark. They 
are enumerated below’. 

It is instructive to compare Bacchylides and Pindar in 
respect to their choice of poetical epithets. Many such 
words are common to both; as ayAac@povos: dapacip- 
Bportos (epithet of sword or spear): duvyounws: épuspapayos 
(epithet of Zeus): @edduatos: Pecdotos: Geotimos: Opacv- 
undns: toBréEpapos: iomdoxos: tootedavos: pweyadooOevns: 
peridpov: 6pOdd.iKos (or -dixas): wAaEvTTOs: TokVwVUpOS: 
Tnravyns: TEOKAUTOS: havoiwBpotos: Pirayaos: Pidavap: 
YarKaoTIs: YpvoaddKatos: xXpvoaumvE: yYpvoappatos: 
xpucawp (-dopos? Bacch. II. 28): ypvoaomus : ypucoxouas : 
pvc ome os. Further, we note a large number of 
instances in which the word of Bacchylides is. not used 
by Pindar, but finds some analogy of form in the Pindaric 
vocabulary. The following are examples :— 


BACCHYLIDES. PINDAR. 
dweTpoocKos. aispodixas. 
ava&tBpovtas. : aionoSpovtas. 
akapavTopoas. axkapavTotrous (etc.). 


(V. 73, XIII. 14): weyalynros (111. 64): 
MeyadokAens (VII. 49): medayKevOrs 


1 dkauavropbas (V. 183): dptor- 


adkys (VII. 7): dpecromdrpa (ill. I): 


Badvdeledos (I. 139): Bporw@edr}s (XII. 
1QI): dadopdpos (fr. 23): dvddeos 
(XV. 32, otherwise known only from 
Hesych.): dvauaxyros (if fr. 32 be- 
longs to Bacch.): éAcckosrépavos (VIII. 
62): épewidaos (P XII. 167): éperwr- 
mudas (V. 56): edalveros (XVIII. 11): 
eUyuios (X. 10): eveyx7s (XII. 147): 
evvans (VIII. 42): OeAnuds (XVI. 85): 
Opac’xerp (II. 4): lOpmers (XII. 57): 
iuepdumvé (XVI. 9): 
137): lamodltynros (V. 2): tmmdxns 
(X. ror): Kaddpbas (X. 26, 96): 
Nemrompupvos (XVI. 119): AvyuKAayyys 


imepdyuios (XII. 


(?111. 55, fr. 25): meNau@apys (111. 
13): meNavdxodmos (? fr. 23): jemdo- 
datxras (VIII. 6): vedxperos (see Ap- 
pendix on vil. 14): vedxporos (Vv. 48): 
OSpimodepxys (XV. 20): d8piudcmopos 
(XVIII. 32): éAumaeddpomos (ITI. 3): 
oUdios as = of\os (XVII. 53): mdp- 
Pbepors (fr. 20): mavOadrjs (XII. 229): 
mavyikos (X. 21): mAelorapxos (IIT. 
12): modvpavyros (XII. 61): mpadOnBos 
(XVII. 57): (icoao re 
geuvoddrerpa (II. I): tuvodvacoa (XI. 
I): @epexvdys (XII. 182): ppevodpas 
(XVI. 118). 


Tupyoképas 
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BACCHYLIDES. PINDAR. 
dvadoudyas. arretpomayas. 
apiotoTatpa. aptaToyovos. 
BapvBpopos. Bapvxtutros. 
SapaciyOwv (of Paseidbn), €Xaciy Pwr (do.). 
. €dtKooTédavos. eXuKauTrvé. 
evpuvedns (of Zeus). dpatvedns. 
Oepoverrns. GpactpvOos. 
Opacupéeuvor. Opacupayavos. 
Opactyecp. Opacuyutos. 
(peporyutos. ayXaoyutos. 
immodivntos. @kvdtvatos (of chariot- 
races). 
KappTEpOXetp. ecrprepatypas.- 
Kepauveyyns. eyyerxépavvos. 
_.kvavavOns (‘of dark hue NevKavOns (of corpses). ” 
AuTrapolavos. utrapauTrvE. 
eX yA@GCOS. pedyapus, werlpOoyryos. 
VEOKTLTOS. ; VEOKTLOTOS. 
opalados (of Poseidon). . opootpiawa (do.). 
TAaNLVTpOTOS. TANLVTPATENOS. 
tav0anns. ev0anrns. 
TupyoKkepas. trpixépas. 
ravu Opie. Tavvelerpa. 
bisderpos. vy irodos. 
YarKEoKpavos (60s). YarKoTo£os. 
@KUTOMTOS. OKUTOpOS. 
A few notes on special points may be added. (1) Pin- 
dar has a remarkable number of adjectives compounded 
with vapu- or mav-:—apuPias, TaprreOns, TaptroiKiros, 


TauToppupos, TaumpwTos, Taupappaxos, Tappopos, Tap- 
fovos, Tavdaidaros, Tavdoxos, qavétns, jTavToAmos. Bac- 
chylides has the following (of which those marked with * 
are peculiar to him):—*7apdOepots, Tavdapatwp, Tav- 
Sepxns, mavOadys and *ravOadys, *mavyixos. (2) Very 
characteristic of Pindar are the compounds of @yNads :— 
ayhaoyutos, ayAaddevdpos, aydacOpovos, ayAacKapTros, ay- 
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NadKormos (probable in WV. Il. 56), ayAacKoupos, ayAao~ 
tptaiva. Bacchylides has aydacOpovos, but no. other. 
(3) Pindar also loves compounds with srovxtdos :—rroiKtr- 
GVLOS, TOLKLNOYAPUS, TOLKLACVOTOS, motxtnNopopmuyé. Bac- 
chylides has no such compound. (4) The Pindaric gowixo- 
group consists of dowicavOewos, powwtxoKpoxos, powwixorrela, 
dowskdpodos, powikoateporras. [In LV. IX. 28 it is better 
to write Powsxoororwy, ‘sent by the Phoenicians, than, 
with Mezger, dowsxootoAwyv.] Not one of these words 
occurs in the dowxo-group of Bacchylides (see above, p. 
69). (5) The word Xuzapos is a favourite with Pindar, who 
applies it especially to opulent cities, but never to persons. 
Here he follows the Homeric rule. (In Od. 15. 332, where 
youths are Aumapol Kedhadas, the reference is to anointing 
with oil.) But Bacchylides in v. 169 has \u7rapav...dxoctwy, 
where the notion is that. of rich adornment and stately 
surroundings; it may be expressed by ‘queenly.’ This 
un-Homeric use may have been suggested by the 7heogony, 
v. QOL: Sevtepor nyayeTo AuTrapny Oé€ucv. 

The general result of the foregoing survey is to show 
that the diction of Bacchylides, though influenced in 
several particulars by earlier or contemporary poets, has a 
well-marked character of its own, which comes out when 
we examine his mintage of new words. His work in this 
kind often shows the bent of his own fancy. Certain 
traits of his style which belong to the province of dialect 
and of grammar are reserved for separate treatment. 


Bacchyli- The relation of Bacchylides to Greek art is a subject 
des and hich tudent of hi : Sara 
Greek art, Which no student of his poetry canignore. Vase-paintings 


illustrate the story of Croesus as told in the third ode; 
the struggle of Heracles with the Nemean lion, at the 
beginning of the twelfth; the reception of Theseus by 
Amphitrite, in the sixteenth ode; and the account of 
that hero’s deeds on his way from Troezen to Athens, in 
the seventeenth. Details as to these vases will be found in 
the Introductions to the several poems, and in the com- 
mentary on the text. But a few words must be said here 
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on the general import of such coincidences. It is known 

that the epic hymns of Stesichorus furnished themes to 

Greek painters in the fifth century B.c.; and it might seem 
natural to suppose that, in some cases, Bacchylides 
exercised a similar influence. But the relation of Bac- svesichorus 
chylides to the vase-painters was, in fact, wholly different bd 
from that of the older poet. Stesichorus, by an original their re- 
treatment of the myths, popularised versions which became Ba ae to 
established in tradition, and which the vase-painters “¢ vase- 
adopted’. Bacchylides did not innovate, like Stesichorus, es 
or boldly recast his material, like Pindar. He adhered to 

the forms of the myths generally current in his own day. 

When he and the vase-painters concur, it certainly is not 
because they have followed him. In at least two instances, 

his poem is later than the vase which supplies an illustra- 

tion of it?. The cause is either that the same poetical 
tradition has been their common source, or that Bacchylides 

has followed the vase-painters, who, in the fifth century, 

had a large influence in popularising mythical scenes and 
situations. A case in which the latter explanation seems 
highly probable is that passage of the seventeenth ode 

which mentions two heroes as accompanying Theseus on 


his journey to Athens*. 


The series of references to Bacchylides in ancient Repute of 
writers extends from the Alexandrian age to the sixth ree 
century of the Christian era. He is not mentioned in any anéguity. 
extant book of the fifth or fourth century B.c. But it 
would be very unwarrantable to infer from such silence 
that his work was then held in slight esteem. We know 
that a prominent citizen of Aegina, when he wished his 
son’s victory at Nemea to be worthily commemorated, 
coupled Bacchylides with Pindar in the commission. We 
know also that Bacchylides alone celebrated the latest and 
highest distinction won at Olympia by the Syracusan 

1 See on this subject C. Robert in XVI, §2 (the kylix of Euphronius). 

Hermes, vol. XXXIII, p. 130 (1898). 3 Introd. to XVII, §3: also the 

2 See Introd. to Ode 111, §2 (the note on xv. 46. 

Croesus amphora): and Introd. to 
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prince for whom Pindar had previously written. Among 
those who, in the fifth century, felt the charm of Bac- 
chylides, we may probably count Euripides. The sixteenth 
ode would have had some interest for a dramatist whose 
Theseus dealt with the adventure in Crete’. A _ lyric 
passage in the Bacchae (862 ff.) seems to be reminiscent 
of some beautiful verses in the twelfth ode (83—90). But 
it is needless to say that in the highest regions of lyric 
poetry, and in those lyric qualities which pass triumphantly 
through the test of choral performance, Bacchylides could 
not vie with Simonides or with Pindar. The distinctive 
merits of Bacchylides, his transparent clearness, his gift of 
narrative, his felicity in detail, the easy flow of his elegant 
verse, rather fitted him to become a favourite with readers. 
Like Horace, who sometimes imitated him, he was a poet 
who gave pleasure without demanding effort, a poet with 
whom the reader could at once feel at home. This, we 
may well believe, was the secret of his popularity: as would 
perhaps be still more apparent if time had spared some of 
his partheneia, and of those lighter compositions, such as 
the convivial songs, in which a bright fancy and a delicate 
touch peculiarly qualified him to excel. The earliest men- 
tions of his name, the earliest quotations from his work, 
occur in the Alexandrian scholia. This is precisely what 
might have been anticipated ; for the Alexandrian age was 
an age of readers, 

An idea of the vogue which Bacchylides enjoyed in the 
ancient world may best be formed by considering the 
sources to which we were indebted for such knowledge of 
his poetry as existed before the discovery of the Egyptian 
papyrus. The fragments and notices. of Bacchylides 
collected at the end of this volume are sixty-one in 
number. The first thirty-four items (as arranged in this 
edition) are ‘fragments’ proper, ze. citations of his words. 
The remaining items are ‘notices, which do not cite his 
words*®. In the following survey of the sources, we indicate 
the item or items which each source furnishes. 


‘ See Nauck, 7rag. Graec. Frag- ? Elsewhere in this volume, the 
menta (2nd ed.), p. 477. term ‘fragment’ (abbreviated ‘fr.’) is 
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The oldest sources are the scholia on Homer, Hesiod, Sources of 
Pindar, Aristophanes, Apollonius Rhodius, and Callimachus, in Frag: 
To these are due fragments 6 and 23; and notices 36, 39, ”#es. 


42; 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 53, 54, 56,61. Didymus (for. c. 
30 B.C.) wrote a special commentary on the Epinikia of 
Bacchylides (see fragment 31). . 

In the Augustan age, Bacchylides is quoted by Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus on a point of rhythm (fragment 11); 
and Strabo corrects him on a point of geography (notice 
57). Towards the end of the first century we find Plutarch 
speaking of his partheneia (n. 40), and quoting him more 
than once (fr. 29, and fr. 3, verses 6—10). In the second 
century, he is cited by the grammarian Apollonius Dyscolus 
(fr. 31), by the paroemiographer Zenobius (fr. 5, 24), and by 
the metrist Hephaestion (fr. 12, 14, 15), on matters per- 
taining to their respective subjects. Aulus Gellius mentions 
him with reference to a detail of mythology (n. 52). 
Athenaeus is thoroughly familiar with his poems (fr. 13, 
16, 17, 18, 22: n. 60). Clement of Alexandria draws on 
him for illustrations of general sentiments (fr. 21, 32), 
especially such as concern the divine nature, and human 
destiny (fr. 19, 20: see also crit. note on ode XIV. 50). In 
the third century, Porphyrion indicates an imitation of 
Bacchylides by Horace (n. 46); and the rhetor Menander-~ 
refers to a class of his hymns (n. 37). 

The fourth century continues the series of witnesses. 
Himerius touches on the love of Bacchylides for his native 
Tulis (n. 59). The commentary of Didymus on the poet’s 
Epinikia is noticed in the lexicon of Ammonius (n. 35). 
From Ammianus Marcellinus we learn that Julian read 
Bacchylides with pleasure, and quoted from him a passage 
in which the grace lent by purity to rising manhood 
was compared with that which a fine artist can give to a 
beautiful countenance (n. 41). Servius, the commentator 
on Virgil, was acquainted with the ‘dithyrambs’ of Bac- 
chylides (n. 38, 51). 
used, for purposes of reference, as fragments in the proper sense from 


including the notices. But in this mere notices. By ‘n.’ is here meant 
passage it is convenient to distinguish a notice. 
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At the close of the fifth century, or early in the sixth, 
Stobaeus culled a large number of passages from the Cean 
poet, including the well-known fragment of a paean on 
the blessings of peace (fr. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 28). Our 
debt to Stobaeus in this respect is larger than to any other 
single author. Priscian, in the first quarter of the sixth 
century, illustrates a point of metre from Bacchylides 
(fr. 27). A few additional fragments or notices come to 
us from Byzantine or medieval sources, such as the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum (fr. 25, 30); Joannes Siceliota (fr. 26); 
Tzetzes (n. 55); Natalis Comes (n. 50). An elegiac in- 
scription for a tripod (fr. 33), and another for a votive 
shrine (fr. 34), are ascribed to Bacchylides in the Palatine 
Anthology. 

It appears, then, that his writings remained in repute 
down to the latest period of the ancient civilisation. He 
was not merely a subject of learned study to specialists | 
in grammar, metre, or mythology. He continued to find | 
readers in the cultivated world at large, among men of 
letters such as Stobaeus, and among men of affairs such 
as_ Julian. 

Estimate The only definite estimate of Bacchylides which has 
ie ieee come down from antiquity is contained in the famous 
Hepltpous. treatise [lept dyrous, ‘On elevation of style}, traditionally 
ascribed to Cassius Longinus (77. ¢. 260 A.D.), but more 
probably the work of an unknown writer who lived in the 
first century of our era. The author’s aesthetic criticism, 
often instructive where traits of classical writers are illus- 
trated in detail, sometimes enlarges rhetorically on pro- 
positions which now seem platitudes. Thus he insists at 


1 The traditional rendering, ‘On teenth century, the ascription to Lon- 


the Sublime,’ is altogether misleading. 
However ‘sublimity’ be defined, the 
subject of the Hepi twous is something 
much wider. It is a discussion of 
the qualities which raise style to-a 
high excellence. 

2 From the appearance of the 
editio princeps (Robortello’s) in 1554 
down to the beginning of the nine- 


ginus was practically unchallenged. 
The turning-point was Amati’s dis- 
covery (in 1808) of the Vatican ms. 
285, with the inscription Avoyuciov 7 
Aoyylvov mept tous. The question 
is reviewed, historically and critically, 
by Prof. W. Rhys Roberts, in the 
introduction to his excellent edition 


(1899). 
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ee 


_ some length on the incontrovertible truth that, in literature, 
high genius, though attended by some faults or lapses, is 
preferable to flawless merit on a lower level. From that 
point of view he contrasts Homer with Apollonius Rhodius, 
Archilochus with Eratosthenes, Sophocles with Ion of Chios, 
and Pindar with Bacchylides. What we learn from the 
passage is how this writer defined the most general charac- 
teristic, as he deemed it, of Bacchylides. It is, in his 
phrase, kaddrypadia, ‘elegance of style,’ marked by 7d 
yAadupor, ‘polish, and equably maintained’, That does 
not tell us much; it is not a help towards appreciating 
or analysing the qualities distinctive of the poet. Yet it 
has at least the interest of showing the broad impression 
which the essayist had received, and which, as he assumes, 
would be shared by his contemporaries. 
~ Far more instructive are those traces of Bacchylides Bacchyii- 
which remain in the odes of Horace. Paris is carrying ae og 
Helen across the Aegean; the sea-god Nereus stills the 
winds, and, addressing him, prophesies the woes that are 
to come,—the ruin of Troy, and the doom which awaits 
the false guest of the Spartan king% After the first 
stanza, which briefly indicates the occasion, the rest of the 
little ode, which contains only thirty-six verses, is the 
speech of Nereus. Here, as Porphyrion tells us, Horace 
was imitating a poem of Bacchylides in which the fate of 
Ilium was predicted by Cassandra*. The type and the 
scale of that poem may be inferred from the examples 
which we now possess in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
seventeenth odes of Bacchylides. Horace had seized the 
motive and caught the inspiration of such pieces. He had 
noted the peculiar kind of poetical effect which Bacchylides 
produces by a small picture taken from the heroic myth- 
ology,—a short poem which marks a situation, and then 
breaks off, after foreshadowing acatastrophe. The prophecy 


1 TIept twous c. XXXII. Bacchy- 2 Hor. Carm. I. 15s 
lides and Ion of Chios are described 3 Bacch. fr. 46. See note on 
as ddudmrwro (‘flawless’) kal év 7 fr. 6. 
yRagbups mavTy Kekadrdcypapymevo. 
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of Nereus in the ode of Horace may be compared, from 
this standpoint, to the warning speech of Menelaus with 
which the fourteenth ode of Bacchylides abruptly closes. 
The integrity of that ode, and of the fifteenth, as the 
papyrus has them, is indirectly confirmed by the imitative 
ode of Horace, which ends with a like suddenness. We 
can perceive also that Horace felt the curious felicity which 
is sometimes seen in the Greek poet’s phrases. The power 
of wine in stimulating the fancy is described by Bacchylides 
as yAukei avayxa (fr. 16). Horace says of Bacchus, 7 
lene tormentum ingenio admoves Plerumque duro (C. It. 
21.13 f.). His choice of tormentum was evidently prompted 
by the special associations of the Greek word in such 
expressions aS avayxny twpoctiévat or Tpocayeyv Tas 
avayxas: though Bacchylides presumably meant nothing 
more specific than ‘a sweet compulsion.’ 

There are, indeed, several points of analogy between 
the genius of Horace and that of Bacchylides. Both poets 
could succeed in stately odes, but were perhaps more 
thoroughly at home in poems of a lighter strain. Both 
excelled in lyric cameo-work. Both were men of a modest 
and genial temper, with a homely philosophy which in- 
culcated the virtue of contentment. A notable resemblance 
to the tone of Horace appears in those verses of Bacchylides 
which proffer a hospitality not set off by ‘gold or purple 
carpets, but commended by ‘a kindly spirit, and good 
wine in Boeotian cups?’ Under the Empire, during those 
centuries when the faculty of comprehending a Pindar 
was becoming rarer, the last representative of the classical 
Greek lyric may well have retained a quiet popularity by 
qualities like those which have endeared Horace to the 
modern world. 


* Verses 16—20 of Horace’s ode n. there). But the words caliginosa 


suggest a general reminiscence of 
Bacch. fr. 16. 5—8, and perhaps also 
of Pindar fr. 218. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that 
Horace’s apis Matinae (C. 1v. 2. 28f.) 
was suggested by Bacch. Ix. 10 (see 


nocte (referring to the hidden future, 
in C. III. 29. 30) are curiously parallel 
with the vuxrds dyddoicw of Bac- 
chylides in a like context (vill. 89f.). 

> Bacch. fr. 17. Compare Horace 
Carm. I. 38 and 11. 18. 


IV. DIALECT AND GRAMMAR. 


The dialect prescribed by tradition for choral lyric 
poetry was Doric in its general colouring. But the 
Doricism could be more or less strongly marked, and more 
or less tempered by an admixture of non-Doric forms, 
according to the taste of the poet. Indeed, as Pindar 
shows, the same poet might vary the complexion of his 
dialect from ode to ode. In the dialect of Bacchylides, 
the Doricism,—which for him, an Ionian, was purely con- 
ventional,—is of the mildest type. It is further distinctive 
of him that, in numerous instances, he modifies Doric forms 
by compromises which his own sense of euphony dictated, 
but which it is difficult to bring under any consistent rules. 
to avoid the occurrence of the a-sound in two successive 
syllables. Thus he writes adunta (V. 167), but ddpyaror 
(X. 84): AnoTai (XVIL 8), but AaiSos (XV. 17): Pywa (I. 1), 
but dayl cai ddow (1. 49). It is not easy to see why he 
should agree with Pindar in writing mpoddras (VIII. 3, 
IX. 28), and yet differ from him in writing xvBepyyras 
(V. 47, XI. 11). Pindar has farwrtds: Bacchylides has 
émritnros (V. 52), moAvenros (X. 63), modulHAwTOS (VII. 10, 
etc.). His “A@dva (XII. 195, etc.) and “A@avau (XVII. 60) 
may be explained by supposing that, in these instances, 
the Doric convention of the choral lyric was too strong for 
him. A like explanation possibly applies to the case of 
cedava (VIII. 29); and of addaGeva (once adabeia), which is 
so spelled in five places: in one place (V. 187) the MS. has 
adnbelas, but manifestly by an error. As to otpatayeé 
(v. 2), used in addressing Hieron, he had no choice; it was 
an official title, and he was bound to use the Doric form. 
In XVI. 121 we find also ctpatayéras. Comparing oxamrpov 
(111. 70) with érioxnrrwv (V. 42, VII. 41), we may perhaps 
infer that a after ox displeased the poet’s ear in the middle 
of a word, but not in the first syllable. There are some 
instances in which the preference of y to Doric a is not 


~~ He sometimes retains y, instead of the Doric a, in order Doric a. 


Other 
Doricisms. 
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peculiar to Bacchylides, but was general in the less strict 
type of Doricism; such are eipyva (V. 200, etc.), 7a (III. 90), 
prov ‘sheep’ (V. 109): o79Oos (V. 15). To these, “Arxpn- 
vuos (V. 71) may probably be added: several editors of 
Pindar, including Bergk and W. Christ, give “AXxpnva, with 
some MS. authority, in his text, though Schréder now prefers 
"AXKpava. 

The variations in the poet’s practice with regard to the 
Doric a are warnings that, when the MS. has an exceptional 
n, it should not lightly be altered, unless the case is as clear 
as it is in V. 187 (dAn@eias). There are two places in which 
Blass alters y to a, but in which it appears to me safer to 
retain y. Each of these must be considered in the light of 
the euphonic context. (I) X. 45 f. ...capamAhys hpévas | 
kaptepa Cevéac’ avayxa. Here Blass, writing maparday., 
can appeal to wAd&ir7op (V. 97.) and wAaéev (X. 86). But, 
as is shown by the examples given above, we cannot 
assume that, with Bacchylides, the desire of consistency 
would have prevailed over considerations of euphony ; and 
it seems very probable that the number of a sounds in 
Vv. 46, kaptepa fevEac’ avayxa, may have led him to write 
TapamAny.. (2) Similarly in X. 92 f., tprcxaidexa pév 
Teréous | pnvas Kata ddcKioy HrAUVKTAaLoY Drav, Blass writes 
advoxatov: but the vicinity of -as, -a, dack-, -av would, in 
the case of this poet, explain the preference of 2)- to -a. 

He uses, as Pindar does, the Doric (and Aeolic) inflexion 
dpvexes (V. 22). The Doric aé occurs twice (V. 5 ai tus, 
XVI. 64 al xe), as against some fourteen instances of ef or 
elrep. The Doric ote, ‘as, used by Pindar, is found once 
(XVI. 105). The Doric ending of the 3rd pers. plur. in 
-ovr, seems to be preferred by Bacchylides under two con- 
ditions: viz. (1) when ¢€ or oe precedes, as in xap’Eovte 
(XI. 231) and mrdocovts (V. 22); though, for metrical 
convenience, he can write avfoucw (IX. 45): (2) when the 
final « is elided; as in @piOov7 (fr. 3. 12), and cevovr’ 
(Xvi. 10). Pindar uses either the Doric -ov7(.), or the 
Aeolic ending (not used by Bacchylides) in -ouw(v), pre- 
ferring the latter, as a general rule, where the paragogic 
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v is required. But Bacchylides can also use -ove., as in 
tayouor (V. 24), or (for verbs in -éw) -eiot, as in olxedor 
(VIII. 43). From verbs in -ws we find daciv (Vv. 155), not 
Pindar’s day7t. Pindar uses both eici(v) and évr/: Bacchy- 
lides, only the former (vutt. 88, fr. 19. 2). 

The Doric infinitive in -e occurs four times ; épuKev 

(XVI 41), Over (XV. 18), toxev (XVI. 88), fudaccev (XVIII. 25). 
On the other hand, we find feecv (I. 57), Nayyaveu (IV. 20), 
Neveu (III. 67 and Vv. 164): and, from verbs in -é@, eduapety 
(I. 65), duvety (VIII. 6). The infin. of dayi is bayer (II. 65), 
' as with Pindar (0. I. 36), not davac. 

The sporadic Aeolicisms are not numerous. xdeevvds Aeolic 
appears thrice (I. 6, V. 12, 182), as against six instances of?” 
KNewvos. Pindar, too, supplies only three examples of 
KNeevves (one of these being the superl. «deevrdtaror, 

“P. IV. 280), as against fourteen of «Xevvds. Once only does 
Bacchylides use Moica (V. 4, the form always employed by 
Pindar), while in ten places he has Motca. The Aeolic 
appt (XVI. 25) is the only part of the pronoun of the 
Ist pers. plur. which occurs in his text. 

The Aeolic ending of the first aorist in -ta instead of 
-ca is used by Bacchylides for some verbs in -afw or -ifw ; 
doiake (X. 87): everéiEas (VI. 16): mavaviEay (XVI. 129). But 
we find also ayxoyuioca: (III. 89), as in Pindar’s usage 
xoploat alternates with couiEar. When « precedes, euphony 
forbids -fa: hence @xiccer (VII. 22), a form used also by 
Pindar (/sthm. Vu. 20). As to the Aeolic €\Aa@1, see note 
on x. 8. The infin. éupevar (XVII. 14) is Aeolic and 
Homeric. Two Aeolic forms of the participle occur; 
érraOpynoais (XII. 227) and Aayoioay (XVIII. 13). 

The diction of epic poetry contributes another element. tae 
Bacchylides (like Pindar) uses the epic genitive in -ow, forms, 
sometimes called Thessalian, as apsyywtowo (1X. 37). In 
XVI. 20 geptatov should perhaps be ¢feprarov: but in 
XVI. 42 the @uBporov of the MS. should be auBporov. The 
genit. plur. of dvyp is once avépwr (XII, 196), though in six 
other places avépav: the dat. dvdpecar is used (V. 96, X. 114) 
as well as dvépaau(fr. 16.6). We find the epic form «Xroinow 


ee ae, 
ne 
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(XII 135), and the genitive of the epic waunjoves (XV. 8). 
The Ionic wapnis (whence crapnidwv, XVI. 13) is not 
Homeric, but was probably old in Ionian poetry, for its 
use in tragedy dates from Phrynichus (fr. 13) and Aeschylus 
(Theb. 534, etc.). The Homeric forms, found in the plural 
only, are wapevat (common to the /éad and the Odyssey), 
and srapyia (peculiar to the latter): the Doric is wapaa. 
The epic ending -«. for the 3rd pers. sing. of the sub- 
junctive is used by Bacchylides in Xaynou (XVII. 3 f.); and 
probably in @adrrnou' (fr. 16. 3). 


Digamma. The digamma, which is not written in the papyrus, is 
indicated by hiatus or by metre before certain words. The 
use of it by Bacchylides is, like Pindar’s, inconstant ; and 
it is also far more limited than Pindar’s. 

I. avaé takes ¢ in VIII. 45, moAv&nr@re (f)avaé: but 
not in Ill. 76 or V. 84 (& avaé). 

2. é€xare takes ¢ in 1 OTS; but not 1m Vossen 
X.9 (6 &xaTe). 

3. The group of compounds with joy. - is assumed 
before (oBAeddpwy in VII. 3, dowAdxwy in VIII. 72, and 
iootépavoy in III. 2: but not before éo7Aoxoe in XVI. 37, 
ioorepavov in XII. 122, or lootedavwy in V. 3. 

In ode Xv., where V. 26 ends with tadazevOéa, Ff is 
perhaps assumed before the name “JoAap at the beginning 


of the next verse. FloXa occurs on an early vase from 
Caere (Mon. d. Inst. 6, 33). 


4. In v.75 the r assumed before iov, acc. of tos ‘arrow,’ 
is an error due to the analogies of Fvds ‘ poison, and fior 
‘violet’ (see note). In XVI. 131 éavOeis, preceded by 
dpéva, is possibly a similar instance; though dpévas would 
be an easy correction’. 


1 Tt is doubtful whether, in such ~ ’Adeod, | favGeis dodais. It is not 
subjunctive forms, the t adscript is necessary to suppose f there. If 


correct: Blass prefers \dxyov, @dAwynot. Pindar assumed it in that passage, 
See Kiihner-Blass, Gy. Gramm. 11. at any rate he did not do so in QO. 
p- 46. @dArnox in fr. 16. 3 has some- VII. 43 Oupuov idvacev, nor in P. It. go 
times been taken as an indicative. voov latver. 


2 In Pind O. 1171. 12f we find 


_ 
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5. toOuos takes f in II. 7, but not in vi. 40. (Pindar’s 
use is similarly inconstant : see n. on II. 7.) 
6. The pronoun of (=adrTé) always takes -, except ; 
in the second of the two elegiac epigrams attributed to "7 
Bacchylides (fr. 34. 3 edfapévm yap of ArOe). 

The following words, which sometimes have ¢ in Pindar, 
do not take it in Bacchylides :—efzov (see II. 48): édris 
(IH. 75): épyov (VII. 82): épdw (XVII. 43): e’xoou (X. 104): 
idov (XVI. 16): of«os (fr. 16. 9). 


Hiatus occurs in Ill. 64 @ weyaivnté ‘lépwr : 2b. 92 tTpéber. Hiatus. 
‘Iépwy (where the pause helps): XV. 5 dvOeudevts "EBpo 
(see n.): 26. 20 dBpmmodepKet akvya. 

The final o of the genitive-ending -ovo is elided in Zasion. 
V. 62, awXarov’, and X. 120, [prayov’. Pindar has this elision 
(P. 1. 39 Aadov’ dvaccwv), which is post-homeric. The 
elision of « in the dative case is epic: XVII. 49 év yépeca’. 
The ¢ of -ovti in the Doric 3rd pers. plur. can also be elided: 
XVII. 10 cevovt’: fr. 3. 12 BpiOov7. (So Pindar, P. Iv. 240, 
ayatrafovr .) 

Synizesis is frequent. I. -éa or -éq: VIII. 2 
XV. 26, TadarrevOéa, synizesis is not certain. 2. -e0: V. 50 
Geos (last word of the verse): 2b. 95 @ewy (first word): and 
so X. 60 Geodirés (first word). édvra is scanned as — v in 
XVIII. 23 f., though as v—~ in Iv. 19. 3.-ew. The participle 
of a verb in -éw suffers synizesis in VII. 46 buvéwy: but not 
in V. 152 dAryooOevéwy, Or XII. 118 KAovéwv. In VII. 46 €wv 
is scanned as a monosyllable. In VIII. 32 the purray of 
the papyrus is perhaps an error for piarwy rather than for 
purréwv. The absence of synizesis in XVII. 12 doKéw 
(scanned v v —) is noteworthy as being rare in the Ist pers. 
sing.: another example is Aesch. Ag. 147 kadéw. 4. -1@. 
XVI. 39 Kvwolwy (scanned —-). 5. Two doubtful cases 
should be noted. In XII. 103 BoaOdor, if right, must be 
scanned v —-—: the synizesis is a somewhat harsh one. In 
lI. 22, where the papyrus has adyaifeOw yap dpiotov 
&rBov, the least improbable reading is ay\ailéTo, o yap 
dptstos dABwv: but the synizesis is very harsh. 


/ . 
N EMed. In Synizests. 


Contrac- 
tion. 


Diaeresis. 


A pocope. 


Quantity. 


Vowels 
before mute 
and liquid. 
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The infinitive-ending of the -éw verbs is contracted : 
I. 65 evuapeiy : VII. 6 duvetv But in 1. 34 the -Bodot of the 
MS. is anomalous: we should expect -Bonréou. 

In Xv. 7 it seems almost certain that we must read 
dSeia: but the diaeresis in that word is unexampled. 

Apocope of the simple preposition occurs in XIII. 10 
Tap xeELpos, but elsewhere is confined to compounds; as 
Ill. 7 adwravcas: XU. 58f. (probably) avéeGetow: X. 100 
avteivav (cp. fr. 13. 4): X. 103 mapdpovos. 

It may be useful to add some notes on the practice of 
Bacchylides with regard to the shortening or lengthening of 
certain vowels and diphthongs. 1. In XII. 206 cadas has 
a, which is epic and Ionic, but not Pindaric. 2. The 
diphthong az is short in A@avaiwy (XVI. 92) and traramEav 
(26. 128). 3. The poet has toos in V. 54, but tcov in I. 172 
and fr. 2.2. 4. Inv. 182 thes of Iicav is short, as with 
Pindar (see note). 5. xvaveoy has v in XII. 64, but all the 
poet’s compounds with «vavo have v (V. 33, VIII. 53, X. 83, 
XII. 124, 160, XVI. 1). 6. ypuvoeos has the lyric (but non- 
epic) v in V. 174 and XV. 2. 

The frequency with which a naturally short syllable is 
lengthened before muta cum liquida varies considerably in 
different classes of. poets. The Homeric tendency is 
strongly towards allowing the mute and liquid to make 
position, z.e. to lengthen the preceding vowel. The choral 
lyric poets lengthen the vowel in such cases more often 
than they shorten it, but less often than is the Homeric 
rule. In Attic tragedy the shortening of the vowel is, on 
the whole, far more frequent than the lengthening. The 
subjoined table gives the statistics for Bacchylides. 1 do 
not claim for the figures that they are always exact ; but in 
every case they are at least approximately correct, and will 
therefore suffice to indicate the general state of the facts. 
The column headed S shows the number of instances in 
which a naturally short vowel remains short before each 
combination of mute and liquid. The column headed Z 


' Kiihner-Blass, Gramm. 1. p. 303. 


, 


ie 
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shows the number of instances in which such a vowel is 
lengthened. 


NS 


S S Tes A we BY W/E 
BX ° 3 dp RB 6 Kv ° 2 TW ° I 
Bp 3 0 LF ON ° 6 Kp Ly cathe) Tp 10 6.26 

+ yA ° 9 Ou ° 2 mr S» 40 pr ° 

bia ° 5 Ov 2 zr ™v i 2 gv I 4 
YP Le 5 Op Fees 5 ™p B15 op r 14 
ou ° 5 KX 5 21 ™ I z xy I I 
ov ° 2 Ku ° I Th ° 2 xp 12 9 


Thus Bacchylides lengthens the syllable in about 198 
places, and leaves it short in about 57, a ratio of between 
4 and 3 tor. It is not surprising to find that an Ionian 
poet leans to the Homeric usage. So also, and in a still 
more marked degree, does Simonides'. Pindar, on the 

-other hand, neglects ‘position’ more often than they do, 
coming nearer in this respect to the practice of Attic 
tragedy. It will be seen from the table that PA, yA, du, 
dv, OA, Ow, Ku, PAX are among those combinations before 
which no instance of a short syllable occurs in Bacchylides. 
Before each of these a short syllable is occasionally found 
in Pindar*. It is worthy of remark that, despite the general 
Attic tendency towards neglecting position, the poets of 
the Old Comedy observe it more often than-tragedy does: 
they do not admit a short syllable before Pd, yr, yv, Sp, dv. 


A few details of accidence may be noted. 

Substantives. In IV. 17 odvptriovixas is acc. plur. of 
the rare fem. form, meaning an ‘Olympian victory’; and 
in X. 8 povvotranay also is fem., meaning ‘the match in 
wrestling only,’ as distinguished from the pancration. In 
Il. 3 émuvixiors is the earliest known example of the word 
used as a substantive. 


2 Schneidewin, preface to the frag- Kdéuov. (4) dv: P. xX. 72 Kedval. 
ments of Simonides, p. xlviii. (5) OA: O. 11. 43 déOAos. (6) Ou: 

2 Examples:—(r) BA: Pindar VM. 0. X. 45 oraOuaro. (7) Ku: O. VI. 
vill. 7 €BNacre. (2) yr: MV. VIL 52 73 Texmalpe. (8) pr: P. II. 12 
wavTl yAuketa, (3) Ou: P. VIII. 57 admophauplguoa. 


Fronouns. 


Verbs. 
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Adjectives. The forms tavicgvupos (III. 60, V. 59) and 
tavipudrros (X. 55) are given in the papyrus. Euphony 
may have been the poet’s reason for preferring them to 
the more correct tavicdupos and tavugvados. The accu- 
satives fem. iyexépav (XV. 22) and Kaddcxépay (XVIII. 24) 
are formed as if from N.-«épa. An epic freedom is shown 
in forming patronymics: I. 14 Etvpwmadas (= Eiporidas, 
‘son of Europa’): VIII. 19 Tadaioviday (‘son of Talaiis’), 
where -(wv is combined with -é8ns, as in *laretsovidns. With 
regard to declension, it may be noted that wod€wy (V. 100) 
is gen. plur. fem., as with Callimachus, whereas in Homeric 
and Hesiodic usage it is always masc.: the Homeric fem. is 
qoAXewy Or TOANaw?, the Pindaric woAXav. Some compound 
adjectives are of three terminations: XII. 178 axapata: 
1X. 8 awpaxtay: XII. 181 woAvTNayKTap. 

Personal Pronouns as used by Bacchylides. Ist pers. 
plur.: D. &mpe (XVI. 25), the only part which occurs. 22d. 
pers. sing.: N. ov: Pindar has also the Doric tv. G. oéo 
and aé@ev (old Ionic and Homeric): Pindar has also ced. 
D. coi, and once, before a vowel, tiv (XVII. 14), both 
orthotone: the enclitic is always rot. (Pindar uses these 
three forms; but, with him, cot can be either orthotone or 
enclitic.) 2d pers. plur.: D. vypev is conjectured in VIII. 
97; no other. part occurs. 37d pers. sing. D. ot. A. vuv. 
The only example of wy occurs in X. III, ypaivey Té pu 
aiwate pyrwv, where, after ypaivorv, the poet may have 
wished to avoid a third v-sound. (uy is traditional in 
a few passages of Pindar, but the tendency of recent 
criticism has been to correct it into wy: see Rumpel, 
Lex, Pind. s.v., and Schroder, Proleg. to Pindar, p. 37.) 
The acc. of the Ist pers. sing. is once avrov (XVII. 41). 
3rd pers. plur. A. vw (VII. 15, where see n.). 

Possessive pronouns. 2nd pers. sing., cos or Doric reds 
(both used by Pindar). For the 3rd pers., aétepos is 
either singular, ‘his’ (III. 36), or plural, ‘their’ (xX. 50), 
as with Pindar and Aeschylus. odétepos as = é0s, ‘his,’ 
occurs first in Hes. Sczz. go. 

The infinitive of eiué appears in three forms. 1. &upev, 
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V. 144, XVII. 31, 56, in all three places followed by a con- 
sonant. This form, which is Thessalian Aeolic, also old 
Tonic and epic, occurs in the //iad once (18. 364), anda 
few times in the Odyssey (as 14. 332), but only before 
a vowel; whence some would write éuwev’, as it is now 
written in Sappho 2. 2. Pindar uses it both before a vowel 
and (like Bacchylides) before a consonant. 2. &upevar, 
XVII. 14, is Lesbian Aeolic, old Ionic and epic. 3. efyev, 
vill. 48. This is the ‘milder’ Doric form, the ‘stricter’ 
being jer. Pindar has only éupev, éupevar: for in the 
one place of his text where efvas is traditional, /sthm. v. 
[VI.] 20, éupev is now restored. The other Homeric forms, 
éwev and éwevasr, are not used either by him or by Bac- 
chylides. The participle is with both poets éwy: but 
Bacchylides once (III. 78) has edyta, a Doric form used 
-by Theocritus (II. 3). It seems possible that éovta (- v) 
should be corrected to edvra in XVIII. 23 f.: but the 
synizesis in éwy (VII. 46) shows that such a change is 
not necessary. 

Notes on the following verbal forms will be found in 
the commentary on the passages where they severally 
occur :—dpapteiv=opmapreiy (VIII. 103 f. and XVII. 46). 
avérradto (X. 65). Sivacev (XVI. 18). Sivnvto (XVI. 107). 
dra (X. 8). epyOévTos and épypevoy (XII. 65 f,, 207). 
ifov (XII. 149). foray (X. 122). dpvvo (XVI. 76). mépatas 
(VIII. 52). mpoonverrev (XIV. 9). 

Examples of rare middle forms are xowrracopat (VIL. 42): 
vowatas (V.26f.): bparpetras (probable in VIIL. 18): @pivaro 
(SIT. 02): 

To the epic adverbs efcavra and avtnv, Bacchylides 
adds a new form, eoavtay (V. 110). In XVI. 91 the un- 
metrical é£dai@ev of the MS. should probably be corrected 
to the Aeschylean éfo7uv. The Homeric 76 (‘therefore’) 
occurs in XVI 39. It may be noticed that the enclitic vuv 
is found only in xvi. 8. The epic and Aeschylean Tos, 
not used by Pindar, stands in V. 31. 

eis occurs once (before a), XIV. 43: elsewhere the form 
is always és. The poetical form trai appears in XII. 139f, 


Adverbs. 


Prepost- 
tions. 
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and 7rapaé (MS, mara) must be restored in X. 103. In X. 21 
we have the earliest example of pa used, like xapev, as 
a preposition with the genitive. 


In the syntax of Bacchylides there is little which is 


Syntax. 
distinctive; but a few points are deserving of remark. 


Noun. I. Noun. 1. Mumber. A dual substantive with a 
plural adjective occurs in XVII. 46 6vo date povous. 
2. Case. Bpvew is construed, first with the dative, and 
then with the genitive, in two successive clauses, with no 
apparent difference of sense (10. 15 f.). After the passive 
Oavuafouwar, the admirers are denoted (as in Thuc. I. 41 § 4) 
by the dative case (I. 42). An accusative of the person is 
combined, in epic fashion, with an accusative of ‘the part 
affected’: tov & eidev ayos Kpadinv (X. 85). 3. Gender. 
V. 77 Wuxa mpopavn Mereaypou | cai vw ed elda@s | 
mpoceirev. This is in the style of the epic poets, who, | 
when they describe a person by a periphrasis with Bin, 
is, or ux, use the masculine participle (see n.). 


Verb. II. Verb. 1. Tense. In X. 110—112 the imperfects 
Tedyov, xpaivov, tctay denote the series of things which 
the persons ‘proceeded’ to do. This is worth noticing in 
connexion with two other passages where the aorist has 
been conjecturally substituted for the imperfect which 
stands in the MS. (1) In XIV. 38 Blass alters cdéwasvev to 
odpwavev: but the former is parallel with dyov in verse 37, 
which means in strictness, ‘they proceeded to lead. (2) In 
XVI. 51, where the same editor changes dgaue to tdave, the 
imperfect (though preceded and followed by aorists) admits 
of a similar defence; especially as the reference is to 
a process of thought.—TZenses of the Infinitive. ~ After 
éXAw we find the present inf. in Ill. 31 and Xv. 18, but 
the future inf. in XII 165. In V. 164 TeAe@y is ambiguous, 
but probably the future. The aorist inf. is regularly used 
where a moment (as distinguished from a continuing action) 
is indicated: V. 30 (ddeiv), 161 (mpoowetv): X. 88 (maEau): 
XII. 43 (deity (where see note), 
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2. Mood. (i) In Wl. 57 f. we have an example of the 
indicative used in a relative clause expressing a general 
condition: drvatov oddév, 6 Te OeOv pépiuva Teves (instead 
of 6 Tu &y...revyn). The alteration (made by Blass) of 
Tevxet into Tevyn is unnecessary: see the note ad loc. 
(ii) The subjunctive is used with ef: VIII. 86 elrep xal 
Oavyn ris. Also with ai xe, after a verb of knowing: XVI. 64 
elgeat...ai Ke...KXUn. Both usages are Homeric. (iii) The 
optative with ed is used to express a general supposition in 
a dependent clause, after a present indicative in the principal 
clause: XV. 187 f. ypy 8...aivety..., ef tus eb mpaccos 
(see n.).—The optative stands in a relative clause after 
a hypothetical optative with dy in the principal clause: 
XVL 41I—44, od yap dv Oérow’...émet Sapacevas.—The 
optative of indefinite frequency occurs in I. 33 f. o7rote... 
(avp)Boro?. (iv) The infinitive, as a verbal noun, takes the 
definite article in 1. 64 f. TO...evpapety (Nominative case). 
The articular infinitive, which is post-homeric, occurs first 
in Pindar, and always as a subject nominative, unless an 
exception is to be recognised in O. Il. 97 (70 AadayAoat 
Oérwv). 

III. The use of prepositions by Bacchylides is, on the Hig: 
whole, normal; but several points are noteworthy. ; 

I. depot (i) with the dative has either (a) the local sense, 
XVII. 52 f. crépvos...aude: or (0) the figurative, ‘in respect 
to, ‘concerning’; I. 39 audi 7 laropia: 1X. 44 audi Bowv 
ayéXats. (ii) With the accusative it means either ‘around,’ 
X. 18f. dud’ AreFidapov...érecov (where motion is implied), 
or merely describes position in a certain region, IX. 34 audi 
rt KvBovay. Pindar joins audi with the genitive also (in 
the sense, ‘concerning’): but this use does not occur in 
Bacchylides. 

2. dv with accusative occurs in V. 66 f., "Iéas ava... 
mpavas (‘up along’). [In II. 50 ava parpi...€8addov = avé- 
Barxovr. | 

3. sd (i) with genitive denotes that through which 
a passage is being made: VIII. 47 ateixet Ou evpcias KEdEv- 
Oov: XII. 52 (of a sword) yepeiv bia cepartos. (ii) With 
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accusative, it denotes the range throughout which a motion 
extends: xiv. 40 f. 8” edpeiay Twodw dpvipevor: VIL. 30 f. 
80 delpova KvKrov | paive Oavpacroy béuas,—where the 
prep. may be rendered ‘amidst, but properly means that 
the sensation made by the sight went right through the 
vast crowd. (The athlete is not running, but throwing the 
quoit.) The causal 8a also occurs: Il. 61 de evoePevav 
(cp. VI. -4 and XII. 156). 

4. ér((i) with genitive denotes position ‘on’: XVI. 84f. 
ér’ ixpiwyv atabeis: fr. 3. 2 ext Boyar. (ii) With dative: 
(a) VIL. 9 éw avOpwroicw, ‘among men’ (where see n.): 
(0) VIII. 12 &0Ancav én’ “Apyeunope, ‘in memory of him’: 
(c) V. 83 Wuyaiow ére POiuévwr, ‘against them’ (and so in 
133). ‘(iii) With acc., of movement ‘to’: VII. 41 7A@ev 
kal én ésxyata Neidov; XI. 88, 149, etc. 

5. ard (i) with genitive occurs once: XVI. 94 ff. Kata 
Nelpiwyv oupdtwv Saxpv yxéov, ‘down from. (ii) With the 
accusative, this prep. is notably frequent in Bacchylides, 
as meaning (a) ‘throughout, X. 93 «kata ddoKov...drav : 
(0) ‘along down, XVI. 87 f. cat’ odpov: (c) ‘according to, 
IX. 32 kat aicav: (d@) of time, ‘during, XVIII. 26 f. car’ 
evpeyyéeas amépas. 

6. pera is found only twice: (i) with genitive, x. 123 
pet “Arpedav: (ii) with dative, V. 30 mer avOperrois, 
‘among’ them. 

7. mwapé (i) with genitive, of the giver: IIL II mapa 
Znvos: so XV. 35; XVUI. 3,13. Also in the phrase 70 wap 
xetpos (XIII. 10, where see n.). (ii) With dative, either of 
persons, VIII. 84 mapa Saipoou: or of river-banks, rapa 
peeOpors, III. 20; cp. V. 64, XII. 150. So Pindar, O.1. 21 
map “Added, X. 85 apa...Aipra. (iii) With accusative, 
denoting (@) motion to a place, especially to the banks of 
a river, VIII. 39, XVIIL 39; but also fr. 1. 3 f. wapda...vadv 
éMovtas: cp. Pind. NM. v. 10 wap Beopov...ctavres. 
(0) motion along, 111. 6, V. 38. (c) extension or position along 
(without motion), Ix. 29 f, X. II9, XH. 58.mapa Bapor, 
XV. 12 Tapa...vaov, XVI. 119 vda mapa AeTTOTpULVoY ddvn 
(unless davyn be taken as implying motion). (@) of time, ‘in 
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_ the course of, ‘during’: fr. 7.4 76 Te Tap duap Kai viera. 
(In Pind. P. XI. 68 wap’ duwap =‘ on alternate days.’) 

8. ep (i) with genitive, (a) in a local sense, ‘around,’ 
XVII. 51 Kpatos mépe (kpatos brrep ot (4) denoting that 


‘for’ which one strives, Vv. 124 f. epl...S0pas papvapel. 


a 


. (ii) With dative, (2) in local sense, VII. 50 wep) xpari, 
XVII. 47 mept...@mous: (6) denoting the prize, just like 
(i) (0), XI. 55 mepi crepavaior. 

9. -mpés (i) with dative, once, X. 23 mpds yaia wecorta 
* (like Od. 5. 415 Badn moti wérpy, etc.) (ii) With accusa- 
tive, of motion to or towards, V. 45, 149: X. 100.—The 
constr. with the genitive does not occur. 

10. vv is frequent, occurring about 31 times (cp. pera). 
The temporal sense may be noted: X. 23 xelvo ye ovv 
aware (see note): 26. 125 obv arayte ypove. 

II. v6 (i) with genitive, ‘from under,’ XII. 139 f, 
XVI. 17: of the agent, V. 43 f, IX. 48, XII. 154. (ii) With 
dative, (a) ‘under,’ IX. 4 (?): XII. 125 f. dard Kvpacwy, 2b. 166 
um Aiaxidais: (4) to denote an attendant circumstance, 
where it may be rendered ‘with’: Ill. 17 Aautres 8 wo 
pappapuyais 6 ypuaos (see note). (iii) With accusative, 
once, XVI. 30: Aéxer Avds bro Kporadov “Idas | puyetoa. 
This is noteworthy, since the sense is simply ‘beneath’ 
(=t70 xpotagw). Elsewhere, when io governs the acc., 
and motion is not implied, at least the idea of extension 
(‘along under’) is present, as it is (¢g.) in Pind. P. X. 15, re- 
ferring to a victory in running gained 70 Kippas...rérpav. 
It would perhaps be difficult to find an exact parallel for 
the use of éaé with acc. which Bacchylides admits here. 

12. <Anastrophe. In a few passages where the 
preposition stands after the substantive, an attributive 
genitive follows: IV. 6 apetad ovv immov: V. 83 Wuyaiou 
ére bOiywévav: 7b. 133 Wwuxais émt Svopevewy. The other 
instance is XII. 150 vavoi 8 evmpvpvos trapai. 

13. Zmesis. (a) The preposition precedes the verb, as 
in III. 50 fava patpl yelpas | EBadrdov. (4) Or follows it; 
IV. 20 Xayyavery dro poipav (see note): XVIIL 7 Baroow 


ape Tiav. 
7—2 
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IV. Particles. 1. 4 is affirmative in XII. 54, XVII 41: 
interrogative in XVII. 5, where three questions are asked by 
#...9...9...3 The Homeric interrogative 4 pa (/2 5. 421) 
stands in v. 165, where Blass writes npa (7 +dpa): see 
Kihner-Blass, Gramm. 1. 217. 2. The intensive particles 
ye py occur in III. 63 dao ye pév (where pév merely 
emphasizes the limiting ye): and 20. 90 aperas ye wév (where 
the sense is that of the Attic ye uv, ‘however’). 3. pév 
is used, without a corresponding 6é, in III. 15 f. (see note), 
IX. 47, XVI. 1. 4. The epic combination 8 re is found in 
XII. 129 (see note), and fr. 3. 1. 5. In Xv. 5 f. the dis- 
junctive ere is followed by # in the second clause. In 
XVIII. 29—35 we have ¢i7 odv...4 pa...7.... 6. dere 
occurs only once, viz. in XII. 124, where it means ‘as’ (see 
note). In this sense Pindar employs ote (found also in 
Bacchylides, XvI. 105), while he uses #ore only with the 
infinitive. 


V. METRES. 


With the exception of Odes XV and XVI, the poems of 
Bacchylides are seldom difficult from a metrical point of 
view. The metres are well-known, and his treatment of 
them is simple. Such difficulties as occur (outside of the 
two odes named above) are confined, for the most part, to 


verses in which the text seems to be corrupt, or at least 
doubtful. 


I. The metre most largely used by Bacchylides is that 
which is generally known as ‘dactylo-epitritic’!: e.¢., 


Kipoupe Xvpaxociov 
imToowaTwv otpatayé (V. I f.). 


One of its two elements is dactylic, as seen in the first of these 
two verses. The other is the so-called epitritus, — v —-, as 


1 The term ‘dactylo-epitritic’ is pp. xxxv ff. (3rd ed.). He observes 
modern, Prof. Blass prefers todescribe that in the Pindaric scholia they are 
verses of this measure as being kar called diuerpa or TplueTpa mpocodiaxd. 
évérduov eldos, for reasons fully given Dr W. Headlam would call them 
in the Preface to his Bacchylides, simply ‘ Dorian.’ 
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~ seen in the second, a trochaic dipody, —v -v, with the 


second —~ slowed down to —-. The name ‘epitritus’ 
means that the time-value of — v is to that of —— as 3 to 4. 
It is possible that when epitriti were combined with dactyls, 
the first syllable of the epitritus had the time-value of “, 


so that the measure became ay aN 3 he and the first half 
of it was equal in time to a dactyl. 

Stesichorus, the founder of the rpeds ém@édvar} in the 
Dorian choral lyric, is supposed to have been the first 
who composed dactylo-epitritic strophes. An_ epitritic 
trimeter, like Pindar’s éorépas 6fOarpov avtédre&e Miva 
(QO. Il. 5), was called 2tnovydpecov. Such verses alternated, 
in the composition of Stesichorus, with long dactylic 
measures, of which the dominant rhythm was the évorXuos, 
-vv—-vv-—-. It was left for later poets, Simonides, 


~ Pindar, and Bacchylides, to effect a subtler and more 


artistic fusion of the two elements, The dactylo-epitritic 
metre was well-suited for choral odes on a large scale, and 
especially for such as had an epic character. It is used by 
Pindar in nineteen of his forty-four extant epinikia. His 
first Pythian might be instanced as an ode which exhibits 
all the capabilities of this metre in their most splendid 
form; and his fourth Pythian, as an unrivalled example 
of its adaptation to heroic narrative. 

Among the nineteen odes of Bacchylides represented 
by the papyrus, no fewer than ten are dactylo-epitritic. 
That number includes all his odes of victory, except those 
three (II, IV, VI) which are merely short songs; also the 
poem (XIV) on the mission of Menelaus and Odysseus to 
Troy, which has a kinship in subject and in style with the 
epic hymns of Stesichorus. The same metre appears in 
the epode of Ode 111; where the strophe, though logaoedic, 
prepares for the other measure by verses (I—3) containing 
rhythms common to logaoedics and dactylo-epitrites’. 

But the use of the dactylo-epitritic strophe was by no 
means confined to epinikia or to poems on epic themes. 


1 See Dr W. Headlam in Journal of Hellenic Studies XXIl. p. 214, 


n. ro (1902). 
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Pindar applies it to the dithyramb (fr. 57) ; Bacchylides, to 
the hymn (fr. 2), the paean (fr. 3), the hyporcheme (fr. 10), 
the prosodion (fr. 9) What was perhaps less to be 
expected, Pindar found it suitable also for choral skolia 
(fr. 997—101); and Bacchylides for some kindred songs of 
love or of festivity (fr. 14, 16). It may be noted that 
neither Pindar nor Bacchylides ever uses the combination 
—_v—v-—zs (the so-called ‘ithyphallicum’) in a dactylo- 
epitritic strophe, though it is frequent with Simonides, 
Aeschylus, and Euripides. This observation was made 
long ago by Westphal (who, for Bacchylides, had only 
the old fragments). and is now confirmed (as Blass remarks, 
Praef. p. XLV) by the new papyrus. 

Pindar’s mode of composition in his dactylo-epitritic 
strophes is, on the whole, very different from that of 
Bacchylides. Pindar writes in ample periods, which flow 
on without marked division into smaller ‘members’ or 
‘kola” The tendency of Bacchylides, on the other hand, 
is to divide his periods rhythmically into short kola, usually 
of two or three metra each. His ‘technique in this respect 
has been carefully analysed by Dr Paul Maas', These 
kola are so regularly divided that they do not essentially 
differ from periods except in being shorter. They are so 
compact, and so sharply marked off, that they tend to 
obscure the unity of the period. In many cases there is 
room for difference of opinion as to the points at which, 
within a strophe of Bacchylides, the periods begin and end?. 
Briefly, in the dactylo-epitrites of Pindar, the most evident 
unit is the period: in those of Bacchylides, it is the kolon. 
This characteristic of the Cean’s versification is sometimes, 
as Maas remarks, scarcely in accord with the dignity of 
his subject-matter. ‘It almost seems,’ he adds, ‘that in 
one place the poet himself became conscious of this. Read 


' Kolometrie in den Daktyloepi- to epode); vitt; x (doubtfully). Paul 
triten des Bakchylides : In Philologus, Maas (p. 298, n. 1) differs from the 
vol. LXII. pp. 297—309 (1904). division of periods by Blass in v 

* A division of periodsis indicated  (epode), and x (epode), agreeing as 
by Blass (3rd ed.) in respect to Oder; to these with O. Schréder, Llermes, 
I1I (epode) ; v (strophe, doubtfully as 1903, pp. 240 ff. 
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the hexameter which announces the apparition of Meleager, 
the only one which Bacchylides allows to run on with 
rhythmical division into kola (Vv. 68—70), raiow 8é peré- 
mpeTTev eid@rov Opacupéuvovos &yyeomddou LopOavisa: it 
stands out among the short lines of the poem just as ° 
Meleager does among the other shades.’ 

It has often been held that the verses, mostly very 
short, into which the papyrus divides the poems of Bac- 
chylides, do not represent the division intended by the 
poet himself. Certainly the Alexandrian cwdorai treated 
Pindar’s periods in a similar fashion, though, in his case, 
the division into short verses was, as a rule, inadmissible. 
But the result of Maas’s investigation is to show that, in 
the case of Bacchylides, the manuscript division is largely 
confirmed by the internal evidence of the metrical text. It 


. may be noted that, while the lines in the MS. are usually 


short, there are three instances of long verses (tetrameters); 
and two of them probably represent the metrical intention 
of the poet. These two are:—(1) The second verse of the 
epode in Ode VIII, as v. 46, éyyover yevoayTo kat bw wiTrddou 
Tpoias os. (2) The tenth verse of the strophe in Ode Ix, 
as v. 48, avépa Today tT avOpwTrav ToAVoHA@TOY ecipev. 
Those verses did not admit of a rhythmical division into 
shorter kola. In the third instance, however, the papyrus 
gives one verse where (as Maas thinks) the poet made two. 
This is the sixth verse of the strophe in Ode XIV: Aaptidéa 
Meveraw | T Atpeida Bacrrei,=v. 48 nevcGevidas Mevé- 
Naos | yapui OeXEverre?. Here considerations of calligraphy 
may have come in; since, if the verse had been divided, 
two short lines would have stood between two long ones. 
Conversely, the MS. in some places gives two verses, the 
second being a monometer, where Bacchylides probably 
made only one. Three instances occur in Ode XII. 
(1) Strophe, verses 1 and 2, as 46 f,, ofay Twa dvcdodov o-| 
pnoraG déovtt. (2) Strophe, vv. 7 and 8, as 52f.: ywpetv 
Sid cdparos, é-\yvanpOn oO omriaow. (3) Epode, vw. 2 
and 3, as 92f.: av@éwv dovakos T émuya-|piav aOupaw. 
The same period occurs in nine other places, and in all 
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of them is given by the MS. as ove verse: see v. 9 (7 avy 
Xapirecou Babvfcvows tpavas): 2. 31, 33: VIM. 3: IX. T: 
X. 9, 12, 30: XIV. 2. Two other examples must be added: 
XI. 1, 2, del KuBepriras codos, byuvoavac|a’ evOuve Krexol: 
XII. 2, 3, «0 pev eiwapOar rapa Saipovos avbpwrrois 
dpuctov. In these two cases, the reason of the division is 
more obvious. Without it, the first verse would have 
consisted of 17 syllables, and the second of 16; whereas 
the normal limit of length for a verse in the papyrus is I5. 
There are several instances in which, within the same 
poem, the kolometry of the MS. is inconsistent with itself, 
verses metrically identical being rightly divided in some 
places, and wrongly in others. These anomalies are 
indicated in the notes appended to the metrical schemes 
of the Odes. See note 4 on I, n. I on V, n. 3 on IX,n.I on 
X11, Nn. §0n XVL 

The Alexandrian division of verses in the papyrus of 
Bacchylides did not rest on metrical principles syste- 
matically applied. It was, no doubt, the aim to make 
such a division as seemed to suit the rhythm; but formal 
considerations, reasons of space and of calligraphy, also 
came into account; and in particular there was a wish to 
limit as far as possible the number of instances in which a 
word was divided between two verses. The result was a 
division which, in fact, usually coincided with that which 
Bacchylides seems to have intended; but the coincidence 
was in some measure accidental. 


One of Maas’s remarks on the poet’s versification is especially 
deserving of attention in view of its bearing on the criticism of 
the text. It concerns a rule which had been regularly observed 
by the lyric poets (with the exception of Pindar), as can be seen 
in the verses of Alcman, Anacreon, Simonides, and Aeschylus. 
This general rule may be stated as follows. In a dactylo-epitritic 
period, when a verse ends with +U ¥, and the syllable defore +U¥ 
is long, that syllable is normally not the last of a word. The 
rhythmical principle is the same as in Porson’s law regarding the 
final cretic in an iambic trimeter. Thus in the verse, @ tpurev- 
daiwwv dvyp (111. 10), the syllable Sa is long: were it the last of a 
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7 ag word, the rule would be broken. The same general rule applies 
to a long syllable a/ver + v— at the beginning of the verse: thus 
ds mapa Zyvos Aaxwyv (111. 11) is normal, but (2.g.) 8s apedpos Znvos 
#v would be abnormal. The exceptions to this rule in Bacchylides 
are comparatively rare. In Ode vy, for example, there is only one 
(v. 12 -ew KAeevva és rdw). In Ode 1 alone are such exceptions 
frequent: there we have ve(uas dromhéwy yer’ és (v. 12=122 
Blass): rocaiv rt’ éAadpos, tatpiwv (35): -€os "Amdo dracev (38): 
aidv’ éducev, wévte Tat- (43): Tpwrois épie- ravri roe ( 58). Maas 
accounts for this peculiarity in Ode 1 by suggesting that Bac- 
chylides was there imitating the /echnigue of Pindar, the first poet, 
it seems, who broke through the old rule. Even when the 
syllable before the final —U¥ is shor#, it is not often the last of a 
word, as in Vv. 4 ayadwa, tav ye viv: tb. 19 etpvavaxtos dyyedos : 
XI. 4 €s yap 6ABiav: XII. 190 peyadaow éAriow: XIV. 190 péArer, 
@ véou: XIV. 51 avavta dépxerau. 

_. As it can be shown that (except in Ode 1) Bacchylides usually 
observed this rule, Maas holds that the following conjectures are 
inadmissible :— 

(1) UL. 26 Zyvos teAe{ lov veipaow. 

(2) v. 8 dedp’ dbpyoov <otv> vow. 

(3) vit. 20 ...ToAvveiKet tAal yxTo apogevov. 

(4) vil. 77 Atropydes, vacr|wrav. 

(5) XII. 97 €re{xrev HyAéa. 

(6) xu. 124 Ovwv vavBaras. 

With regard to (1), (2), (3), (4), and (6), I may add that the 
conjecture in each case introduces an exception to the rule such 
as does not occur in any corresponding verse of the same Ode: 
see III. 12, 40, 54, 68, 96: VIII. 46, 72, 98: XII. 58, 91, 157, 190, 
222. As to (5), XII. 97, there is another exception in a corres- 
ponding verse of the same ode; for v. 64 ends with xadvwy, 
Nelrerat (where oray in v. 63 excludes xadvwe). 


II. Another class of metres used by Bacchylides is 
the ‘logaoedic’.’ The origin of the name is disputed ; but 
perhaps no account of it is more probable than the old 
one, given by Aristides Quintilianus (p. 51), that it origi- 
nated with the Lesbian poets, and was applied to sucha 


1 Prof. Blass prefers the term, pp. XLVuII ff. 
kara Baxxetov eldos. See his Preface, 
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verse as Sappho’s jpaluav pev éyo oéOev, "AtOr, marae 
moxa. Here a trochee is prefixed to dactyls. The ‘song,’ 
do.dy, was regarded as beginning with the dactyls: the 
trochee, leading up to the song but outside of it, was 
considered as ‘prose, doyos. At all events, the essence of 
‘logaoedic’ metre lay in combining rhythms of two distinct 
kinds, the dactylic, and the trochaic or iambic :— 


Baowred raév lepav ’“APavar, 
Tov aBpoBiov ava& “lévev (XVII. I f.). 


Bacchylides uses logaoedics in his three minor epinikia 
(II, IV, VI); in the strophe (though not in the epode) of 
Il; and in a dithyramb (XVII). Pindar’s employment. of 
the metre was less restricted ; some of his larger odes are 
logaoedic: and his verses of this kind are usually more 
complex in structure than those of Bacchylides, 


III. Four of the odes-are neither dactylo-epitritic nor 
logaoedic: viz. XV, XVI, XVIII, XIX. As to the metres used 
in these, see the notes prefixed and appended to the 
metrical schemes. 


IV. Viewed with regard to metre, the 32 lyric frag- 
ments of Bacchylides may be classed as follows. The 
numbering of the fragments is that used in this edition. 


1. . Dactylo-epitritic. Fragments I, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 14, 16, 
18210, 20; 2B anced eas. 
2. Logaoedic. Fragments 4, 7, 8. 


3. Other metres. (i) lambic. Fragments 15, 27, 30 
(ii) Tvrochaic. 13, 17; 32. (iii) Paeonic or cretic. 11, 12 
23 5825s 

4. Doubtful. Fragments 5, 26, 29, 31. 
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Ope I. 
Dactylo-epitritic. 
Strophe (8 verses). 
Let camd oe Pan d= ik 
eee A | 
—wvwy —. vu 


Pew — | 


SS — \ | 
SS Tae a a er 
an ef 


Epode (7 verses). 
SPIO NP A 
hh Tet Sy vu-—| 
SN ey RL eT Ne 


To tg SPAS = ae 


Notes. 


1. The ode, when entire, probably contained 8 ‘systems’ (strophe, anti- 
strophe, epode). The part preserved with approximate completeness includes 
the last three systems. In this part, the firs¢ and second verses of each 
strophe and antistrophe are wrongly divided in the Ms. See in this edition 
vv. 6f., Acds EvxXelou 6€ féxa-\7t, where the Ms. divides thus, /e\catu: 
similarly in vv. 29 f., 37f., 52f., 6o0f. [The end of v. 14 is mutilated, but the 
position of ...dexdrawx in 15 shows that the same thing happened there also.] 
But it would seem that the earlier part of the ode, fragments of which have 
been conjecturally pieced together by Blass, exhibited at least two instances in 
which this error was avoided: if, that is, the first verse of one antistrophe 
ended with deAlov (v. 55 Blass), and of another with . evrepouar (uev orépouar, 
v. 78 Bl.). The point is worthy of notice, since, if this was the case, it is a 
somewhat curious example of that inconsistency which occasionally appears 
elsewhere also in the kolometry of the papyrus. 

2. Inthe second verse of the strophe, the fourth syllable is everywhere long 
except in ant. 8 (v. 61), mevias 7’ duaxdvov. In the sixth verse of the strophe, 
the fifth syllable is everywhere long except in str. 7 (v. 34), xpetds Te Tum ]Bodot 
paxas. 

3. In epode 7 the third verse (47) has the form, OfKev dvr’ evepyectay, 
Aurapav 7 dd-. But in epode 8,—the only other which has been preserved,— 


riers Pe a 
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the Ms. gives (v. 70), docov dv (én xpbvov Tdvde NdxXev TL-. Blass retains this, 
holding that -~--— could replace -~~-. But that seems, in this place, a 
metrical impossibility. It can scarcely be doubted, I think, that the poet 
wrote, drcov dv fy, Mdxe Tdvde xpdvov Tt-. There are some certain instances 
in this papyrus of words erroneously transposed (see commentary). Here the 
transposition, if not merely inadvertent, may have been prompted by the wish 
to bring xpévov into the relative clause. 

4. The seventh verse of epode 5 becomes two in the MS.: vavol mevr7- 
xovra oiv | Kpnrav ouldy. But this error is not made in either of the two 
corresponding verses which remain (51, 70). 


Ope II. 
Logaoedic. 

Strophe (5 verses). 
ee 5,1 
ou eh eee 
am Uy a eee 

Jou, 2 


5 —v,-v,yu-,—-A 


Epode (4 verses). 


SNS ag a Rah era 
Nk NE 
Fg TN Fig Ng BNE ag 
ET, I Mattel >, eat 


The first three verses of the strophe, and the first two of the 
epode, consist of iambic dipodiae and choriambi. The fourth 
verse of the strophe is a glyconic (with Uv as first foot): so also 
is the third verse of the epode (but with v-— as first foot). The 
fifth verse of the strophe is a pherecratic (with —v as first foot) : 
as is also the fourth verse of the epode (with —— in that place). 


Notes. 


1. In verse 2, és Kéov tepdy, yapirw-, the resolution of the fourth syllable 
of the first choriamb (which does not recur in the antistrophe, v. 6) might 
suggest that we should read ipdy. That form, however, is not elsewhere found 
in Bacchylides. Im 11. 15 Bpver wey lepd (where Ludwich suggests ipa), the 
trisyllabic form is confirmed by v. 85, @povéovre cuvera yaptw K.T.r. 


2. Inv. 4 the @pact’xerp of the MS. (= ~~-—~ in v. 9) is a mere error for 
Opacv’xetpos. 


‘ 
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a 

o g Ope III. 

____ The strophe is logaoedic in general character, but in verses 
_ I—3 makes a preparation for the rhythm of the epode which is 


dactylo-epitritic. 
Strophe (4 verses). 
ore Y oy We-v YY 
Fo iieeet Oko Boel OOO ieee Ciel | 
ep = 
Se el Se al SF SNP 


YY 
ay eg Me eM 


Epode (6 verses). 


& hae 


— 

Verse 1 of the strophe is an iambic trimeter catalectic, dpuoro- 
Kapmov XixeXias xpéovgav. Verse 2 consists of a prosodiacus 
(s-—vv—vv-) and a bacchius (.—¥), Adparpa froorépavdy re 
kovpav. Verse 3 is the same, tyvel, yAucvdwpe KActol, Ooas 7 ’O-. 
Verse 4 is the Sapphic hendecasyllable, -Avyzrvodpopous “Tépwvos 
2 
LTTrOvS. 

Notes. 


1. The first verse of the strophe always contains a tribrach, except in the 
case of ant. 7 (v. 89), yapas, Odderav abris dyxouloca. The place of the 
tribrach in the verse is (i) the second in vv. 15 and 85: (ii) the ¢hzrd, in wv. 1, 
5, 19, 29 (probably), 33, 47, 56, 61, 71, 75- Verse 43 is lost. 

2. In the second verse of ant. 5 (v. 62), the ereuwe of the Ms. must be 
corrected to dvémeupe (dv having been lost after dya0éav). The second w. of 


ant. 7 (vy. go) ends with pie, zc. ~~— instead of the ~—- found in all the 
eleven other places where the end of the corresponding verse remains. See 
commentary. 


8. The third verse of ant. 5 (v. 63) begins, in the Ms., with dco. pév, 
~-~, instead of the ~—~~ found elsewhere. ‘ye must be inserted after dcov. 
The last syllable of the third verse is everywhere short, and in str. 1 
OlAvuiodpduous is divided between v. 3 and v. 4. 

4. The fourth verse of the strophe has the fourth syllable long in str. 2 
(v. 18), dyedacddATwv, and in ant. 5 (v. 64), d weyalyynre, but elsewhere short. 

5. Hiatus, with lengthening of a short syllable, occurs before ‘Iépwv, after 
the fifth syllable of the fourth verse, in ant. 5 (v. 64), © weyalvyre ‘Tépwy : also 
in ant. 7 (v. 92) Modod vw rpéper. ‘Tépwy k.7.X. 

6. The thesis is resolved in verse 4 of epode 3 (v. 40), in a proper name : 
mirvovew ’Advdrra Séuo. It is also resolved at the beginning of verse 5 in 


epode 6 (v. 83), dora dpav. 
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Ove IV. 
Logaoedic.—A pair of strophes, without epode. 


Strophe (ro verses). 


RRS) NEL gang Noe Ae 
TIS NSS Ig CT eh v-,—-A 
dO Dl OO cal oA, © named 
Um ypoy HYy mY A 
IS AS 


—K—VVerVMVMrYL oe 


COO. Se v-,-A 
CE a v-,v-,—-A 
GAS I Se 
BIO EMS) a SO iets NS ara | —/A 
Notes. 


1. The first verse of this strophe is identical in measure with the fourth 
verse of Ode 11, drt udxas Opacixerpos “Ap-. 

2. In verse 4, where the MS. has rpirov yap...... ov, the faint traces of 
the letter which followed yap suit II better than A: hence Blass gives rplrov 
yap wap’ dupadév, «.7.X., and in the ant. 14 (where the Ms. has rap’ éortav), 
mwapectly wv. Otherwise we might read in v. 4 rplrov yap aud’ dudaddv, and 
in Vv. 14 Wdapeore vov. 


ODE V 
Dactylo-epitritic. 
Strophe (15 verses). 


AOI OT 
oN sg ay | 
Nh ae Ne 
Fe lg Bon Nd ee ie ae he 
5 ND NTI 
-~- Vu UY A | 
-U--, -U--,7 
aS OTIS SS 3 Ne Fe 
Io —yu, ve | 
aI SEIS IS TC (-)~ 
—v-,—--v~ | 
ISI, PUTO <~ 
VU ruL-, (¥)- 
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ras we Epode (10 verses). 
Sa ae hy rd = bay cat tae a lett 
—vuy, ens ie. 
mm, UE, Meus, = 
ae ae SA 
ak Sees Se Mtn omy - 


Saye Ma 


--uy, VE -,; 
Y 
—-v-, ¥-vu-,¥ 
Se No Aes 


Io —-vu--, sur, 


Notes. 


1. (i) In verses 13, 14 of str. 1 the Ms. wrongly divides thus, Ovpavlas | 
«ews, instead of Ovpavlas xec\vds, though in the corresponding verses of 
_ant. 1 the division is correctly made, odv fepvpov mvo(t)-\atow. 

“ (ii) Verses 5 and 6 of the epode are wrongly divided in 35 f., dyépwyor | 
matdes, instead of dyépw-\xor maides: in 75 f., dvamrv-|Eas, instead of 
dva-\rrvfas: and in r15f., xaréwegve | ois, instead of xaréme-|pvev cis. 
But the division is correct in 155f. and in 195 f. 

2. Some apparent instances of exceptional shortening in arsis are easily 
removed: v. 28, for mvolatow, read mvolaicow: 49, for girofévw, read 
piroéelvw: 115f., for xarérel|pve, read xarére|pvey: 137, for xédpa, read 
Kovpa. 

3. The ms. has lost a syllable in v. 184, where és must be inserted after 
epévixos : and in 193, where dy must be inserted after év. 

4. The metre of the first strophe and antistrophe differs in two places 
from that of the four other pairs. 

(i) Verses r1f. of strophe 1 are :—vdoovu févos twerépay méu-|re kNeevvav 
és réd\w, =26F., Svomalrada kUpwara* vwud-\ra 6 év drpirw xdeu. Here y. rr 
(= 26) is longer by a syllable than the corresponding verses elsewhere. 

(ii) Verses 14f. of strophe 1 are: -vos Oepdmwwv ébéher dé | yapuy éx 
ornbéwy xéwv=29f. -atow eepay aplyvw-\ros wer dvOpwros ideiv. Here, 
again, v. 14 (=29) exceeds the normal length by a syllable. See commentary 
and Appendix. 

5. Other instances of defective responsion are the following. 

(i) In verse 8 of str. 1 the MS. gives deip’ dApyoov voy, -~—~~-, instead 
of the —-~---~-— found in the nine other places, Blass explains the exception 
as -~L-~-. But it seems more probable that the text is corrupt in y. 8 
(see commentary). 

(ii) In epodes 1, 2, and 3 the first verse has this form: --~~, —-~~, 
--~-, =: eg. v. 31 Tus viv Kal €uol wvpla wav7g KédevOos. (Cp. 71 and rit.) 
But in epode 4 the MS. gives (151), HAevpéva> wuvvy0a [without accent] de pou 
Yuxa yAuceta, Blass defends pivvvéa, holding that -~~— (-vuv8a dé jor) is 
here substituted for --~—: see his Preface, pp. xxxixf. (3rd ed., 1go4). 
I read puvivén (see commentary). 
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In epode 5, v. 1 (191), Bowstds dvnp rade pdv[noev..., TAdE (Wilamowitz) 
is a probable correction. ¢ 

(iii) In epode 3, v. 5 (115), the Ms. has @dmropev rovs (karérelpvev cis), 
z.e. —~— where the four corresponding verses (35, 75, 155, 195) have -~~. 
Yet Blass refrains from reading ots, thinking that the poet wrote rovs ‘ne 
videretur esse Oarropévous.’ 

(iv) The tenth verse of the epode begins with -~— in 40, 80, 200, and 
presumably so in 120 (rarpd]s’AN@-). But in 160, where the first hand wrote 
TOIA’E®A, a corrector (A*) changed 10d’ to 768’, or, as Blass thinks, to 746” 
épa, which he gives. The true reading is probably rot’ &ga, or rota $a. 

6. In 189 drwoduevov, followed in 190 by «é | Tus, is noteworthy: see 
commentary. The sy//aba anceps is perhaps justified by the slight pause ; 
though the conjecture dawoauévovs (Housman) is attractive. 


OpvE VI. 
Logaoedic.—A pair of strophes, without epode, as in Iv. 


Strophe (8 verses). 
SSF = u-L, 
FI 5 —vu-~+ 
Ben eS eee eee ee 
Urey 
§ -vne ne | 
Or Se a 
ee Raat Ie: ea as ae 


th ag et Yh eS 


Notes. 


1. Verse 1, Adywv Ards peylorov, is an iambic dimeter catalectic. 
Verse 2, Adxe Péprarov mddeoor, is an ‘anacreontic’ verse, with anaclasis 
(-~-~ instead of -—~~). Sappho has the same sequence : 

yrikeva uarep, ov'rou 
SUvamac Kpéxny Tov toror. 
2. The measures of vv. 4 and 5, 6 dcca mdpoibev | dumedorpdgdov Kéov, 


recur in XVIII. 17, where they form a single verse, evpuc@evéos ppadaior 
gpeprarov Atés. 


Ope VII. 


(1) In the first eleven verses (6 Aurapa...ctepavorcr Adxwva) 
the metre is dactylo-epitritic. After these, about 24 verses are 
lost. (2) Then come 16 verses (IIv@dva te pndobdrav...xewors 
aé@Xors), in which the metre is again dactylo-epitritic. 

Kenyon held that (2), the group of sixteen verses, belonged 
to an ode (his vii) distinct from the ode which began with (r) 


, 


sor 
a 
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/ the group of eleven verses, Paul Maas also thinks that there 


were two odes, each consisting of one pair of strophes. Blass 
refers both groups to the same ode (vir). I incline to the latter 
opinion ; partly because, if there were two odes, both must have 
been very short ; and it seems improbable that the poet’s first and 
second tribute to Lachon (v1, vit) should both have been on so 
small a scale. (See Introduction to Ode vir, p. 204, n. 1.) 
There is a further question. Supposing that groups (1) and 
(2) both belonged to ode vu, was that ode composed in strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode? Blass formerly thought so, conjecturing 
that the epode began with the second group, [v6dva re nodrav. 
In his third edition, however (1904, p. Lv, and p. 5), he holds 
that this ode, alone among the poet’s extant pieces, was written 
in non-strophic verses (aroAeAvpéva). That does not seem very 
probable. Maas observes that the division of xéxAn-|rac between 
verses 9 and ro ‘would be singular, if it could not be explained 
-by reference to an antistrophe’; and the point deserves considera- 
tion, whether we suppose (as he does) that there were two odes, 
or that there was only one. That part of the ode which would 
have contained the antistrophe has perished with the lost column 
xu. No endings of antistrophic verses can be traced in the left 
margin of col. xiv: but this may be, as Maas suggests, because 
the scribe wrote more’ compactly in that place than he did in the 
strophe. 
The metrical schemes of the two groups, (1) and (2), are 
subjoined ; but, in view of the uncertainty, it is better to refrain 
from indicating ‘strophe’ or ‘ epode.’ 


(1) Group of 11 verses, & Aurapd...crepavowws Aaxwva. 


ae i ieee | vun-u,-v[— 
—-—vU-=, --vl- Perera” 
p 
muy, -ye-,|Yy- 
kdels (eres Tolene mela: 2 2" @)-¢ 
5 -]u- tei a aloes 
—-uly, -—vv|—-,--v- 
——— ee 
—-v-,-|-v]-, ‘e 
SN SLs Be eh a ge 
m=, Hm) or) 
1 fe) —--v-,-[-v]», [-uv-],- 


-Jv--, Jv v3 
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’ 


(2) Group of 16 verses, vOdvd re...«dewois aéOAois. 


mee Nf mt SRT Pog 


re pe tote agg tak ee NRO, — 


—vlL,-+-vur | 
—-uU-,- 
15 Oy Sanh Ce 


Ope VIII. [1X.] 
Dactylo-epitritic. 
Strophe (9 verses). 
aes ee 


rome NP Nig) SN oe Fee ree 
Y Y 
genau 
——uU-,- uns 
ey me pee 


Epode (8 verses). 


(-)-v-, --uy, -vue, 
Gy a ne ea 
——-uU-,--U-,*7 = 

—U-y, mu 


r 
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Notes. 
1. In vy. 5, ed0adés is best taken as Doric for e& ‘ince i 
es > eve ! Omdés, since in th 
: sth verse of the strophe the 4th syllable is elsewhere always long. Th 
verse 7 of the strophe, the 4th syllable is once, at least, anceps, if edvaet be 
right in v. 42. j In verse 9 of the strophe, the 4th syllable is normally long 
and xr (Ms.) in 44 should be corrected to xodpac. : 
- _ 2. In verse 1 of epode rt (v. 19) where th 
ie v ke e first hand wrote AHTOT’ 
A*s correction AKAI TOT’ is confirmed by ¢@v 6 in y. 1 of epode 2 Gry, 


: aa 
| Lae “a ne = ep. 3 (71) is lost ; so also is that of ep. 4 (97), where 
eat Ope IX. [X.] 
-  Dactylo-epitritic. 
; : Strophe (10 verses). 
pa SS AES APRS Ay ee AS oy 
a Be ee 
aN pe ee 
; 5 Sr aS 
.. 5 -v-(-))-¥-¥ 
mun meen ve ven 
Se el ee eo 
ye 


Va, ea 


, ’ 


— a eaten 4 
to —LL, ¥u--, -v-¥, -v-- 


Epode (8 verses). | 


SY i A FEN | 
--v-,¥-v-,* | 
rd ae a Be dal mall, ieaamaaeal 
SIRI NST PR gt A) em 

5 a NT i 19 OY td ‘| 
—[-v]yu,-ve-, aoe 


~[v-]-)-¥=-)> 


Sen eae 


Notes. 


1. Inverse 5 of ant. 1 (15), the MS. has dooa where metre requires —~—, 
éocdkes is a probable correction. 

2. The Ms. misplaces the division between verses § and 6 of the strophe. 
In ant. 1 (15f.) it gives...éxare dvdeow tav-\Ody, instead of &xare | dvdeow 
favOdv: in str. 2 (33 f.)...véwovrar, aul 7 BvBo-\ay, instead of véwovrat, | 
dupl 7’ HvBoay: in ant. 2 (43 f.), reralver of 5° én épyo.-|ow, instead of 
reralvet, | ol 5’ ém’ Epyouow. In each of these three places, the hiatus bewrays 
the error. That the same mistake occurred in the mutilated first strophe, is 
certain from the fact that the lost word ending in -w (xHpw ?) stood at the end 
of verse 5. But, in that place, there was probably no hiatus ; and having 


8—2 
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made the wrong division in the first strophe, the scribe repeated it in the 


other three. 

8. Verses g and to of the strophe are wrongly divided by the Ms. in 37 f. 
(revéera: being added to v. 37), though the division is correct in gf., rg f., 
and 47 f. 

4. In verse ro of strophe 1, vacwirw gives -~—~ where we find -~—— 
in the other three places (20, 38, 48). This might suggest vacwray (see 
comment.), though the arszs correpta is, of course, possible. 

5. In the roth verse of ant. 1 (v. 20) the MS. has raxelay dpudy. This 
should’ be dpudv raxetay (cp. 10, 38, 48). 


Ove X. [XI.] 
Dactylo-epitritic. 
Strophe (14 verses). 


SI Sip a 
-v-,--u-,¥ 
eM Sg OI), 
ee ee 
= ? 
SRO 
——vu-, uv 
RE att og OA ates KS 
OI i SI 
ST Ss Se ey 
Io Seay eer ae 
Sad IS heh INS RS 1h 
NN gm ¥-vu-,~ 
IN argo 
SNe, SSS Ses 


ena: ee tig FS NN Bg 
SSS NS ig NDR are 
eas Nad! Nad 
NINA eae 
Sh ee SW 
To SNE 9 SE NOLIN Rey 
——un-, - HUY, ~ 
mm, UR, YHu-, 
SO CR 
LO oer -—uULY, 
Ne a NE 
SN Nene 
Sart. cae ee Ne eels 
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r Notes. 


1. It is of some interest to observe in this ode the poet’s preferences with 
regard to a long or a short syllable in arsis, where either was admissible. 
(i) In v. 4 of str. 1, év roduxpticw 5 ’ONMury, the fourth syllable is long, as it 
is also in three of the other five places (vv. 46, 88, 102). It is short only in 
yv. 18 (in a proper name) and v. 60. (ii) Similarly in v. 9, kovpa ZUrvyds 
6p8odikov céGev 5° éxart, the ninth syllable is short only there and in v. 107, 
while it is long in the other four places (18, 51, 65, 93). (iii) On the other 
hand, in v. 12, kapol re cat ebppootvat Pedrwov dorv, the ninth syllable is long 
only there (where eo is—, by synizesis) and in r1o, while it is short in 26, 54, 
68, 96. (iv) Verse 2 of the epode remains integral only in v. 72, xrigew, mplv 
és dpyaNéay eoety dvdyxay, where the ninth syllable is short; and so it must 
have been also in 114 (where the Ms. has réAw Axacois, instead of ~-~—-), 
and presumably in the mutilated v. 30 (zarpav @’ ixéc@ac?). (v) In verse 8 of 
epode 1 (v. 36), duepoay iréprarov éx xepwv yépas, the ninth syllable is long, 
as also in v. 78; while it is short in v. 120. 

2. At the end of vy. 1 of str. 2 (v. 43), v must be added to the épéBnce of 
the Ms. (Cp. v. 115 f., where xaremé-|pve should be xareré-|pvev.) 

~ 8. In verse 2 of epode 3 (vy. 114) és should be inserted before immorpégov. 
With regard to ré\w ’Ayacois, see commentary. 

4. In verse 7 of epode 2 (v. 77) the second syllable of xduov seems to be 
a syllaba anceps: see commentary. Of the two corresponding verses, one (35) 
ends with Sporwy, and the other (119) with the corrupt mpéyo-|vou. 


Ove XI. [XII] 


Dactylo-epitritic.—Only eight verses remain, of which the 
last, rav 7 év Newéa yuiadxéa povvoraday, is metrically identical 
with the first, ooet kvBepvyras codds, tyvoavac-, and may possibly, 
therefore, mark the beginning of the antistrophe; but this, of 
course, is by no means certain. 


Strophe. 
5 a I 
--uU-, 
Pn ek Noted PE Nk Soh 
Ng FS I 
ANG eC oe 
—Uu--;-y-- 
SE ae a ae 
(antistr. ?) SUS =U, HV 


* * 
* 
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Ope XII. [XIII.] 
Dactylo-epitritic. 
Strophe (12 verses). 


arate A'S Comet Sali 
yy vY 
aw oe | 
a ee oS 
yY vY 
aa Gl ay 
5 a SORE ey, ON ta 
—-ur-y, cu 
-,- VV, 
¥,-v--, 
mal eta 
A) RPG CARL ’ 
4 
lO - VS, Ve ==, 


Epode (9 verses). 


Y 
SSS Ng rey ee ee ees 
Suu, -UU-~= 
Nl NG a 
SON Sy SN, a SS 
Fea 
Te se, ee 9 ee ee oes Ae 
—-v-¥,-v-¥ —-vXA| 
Wier a 


Notes. 


1. The seventh verse of ant. 3 (v. 85) is wanting in the ms. Some 
remains of it (now represented by the letters pay) seem to have been pieced 
on to the sixth verse (84): see crit. n. there.—The third verse of epode 5 
(v. 159) has also been lost. The fourth verse (160) seems to have been added 
to it in the same line. 

2. The second verse of the strophe is a pherecratic, ---~~—¥, Ilepoeldas 
épinow (48). As there, so also in 81, 102, 114, 135, 147, 168, 180, 201, the 
second syllable is long; and I cannot think that in 69 mavOahéwy presents, as 


Blass suggests, a solitary exception. mav@adrs occurs, no doubt, in 229: but 

mavOadis (Doric for rav@mdy}s) would be parallel with es@a\7s (see on VII. 5). 
8. In the fourth verse of the strophe the last syllable is short only once 

(115, dorv), but long in all the other instances (49, 70, 136, 148, 181, 202). 


- 
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4. In the third verse of the epode, the first syllable is everywhere short 
» 126, 192, 225). This fact supports the conjecture dv|dedetow (Housman) 
in 59f., as against dv|@psrow (Blass). 

5. At the beginning of verse 7 of epode 2 (v. 64) kudveov must be -~-, 
_ though in compounds with xvayo- Bacchylides has ¥. A resolution of the 
thesis would be against his rule in this place: see 97, 130, 163, 196, 229. 

6. Verse 8 of the epode ends with a long syllable in 65, 164, 197, 2303 
yet once with a short (131). 

7. Inverse 9 of the epode, the fourth syllable is normally long (99, 165, 
198, 231); yet once short (66, -x@évTos dogadei ody atc). In 132 éélkovro 
might have either @ or ¢ (cp. Xv. 16). 


Ove XIII. [XIV.] 


Dactylo-epitritic. 


Strophe (7 verses). 


See ep a el Ay SF SIT 
-,-v- 

rea er ee Negrete 
he ae me ae ROEM 

—J-vye,-vye-, 7 
-lv-, eS Ae 
he wee 


Epode (8 verses). 


—|]-vy, FN — 

sl-vy, —Ju—, — 

-v]--, = Us 
=< ey ey 


3 


eet a na Soe ene 
Ais i nec NTR a AOS, Oe ial 
—v--,-vu-¥u, [-v--] 
Note. 


In verse 3 of strophe 1 the Ms. seems to have lost 7’ after éo@Ady : and in 


i ry: 
verse 5 a corruption has occurred. See commentary 
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OvE XIV. [XV.] 
Dactylo-epitritic. 
Strophe (7 verses). 


— UY, YY» 
—=w V, WINS == 5 ¥Y¥—uU- | 
Yeu, mr, TH YYO> 
aS ch ec Nias alleen 

§ nny van eo 
OS ea ge NTN vu, 
ae Ame es gS ty —vu-* 

Epode (7 verses). 

Tl i gt NO ry IEE 
eI ag No 
NAN Sy SSN Sgt SN he 
iF 

5 Nie rma 

See I eh 
apt ag Rr a Soe i an Vw 
Notes 


1. In verse 6 of ant. 1 (v. 13) the MS. has ovv @eots where —~~— stands in 
the corresponding verses (6, 48, 55): a short syllable (ye, 6é, or Te) seems to 
be lost after ovv. 

2. In verse 7 of epode 3 (vy. 63) the MS. #decev should be @Aeccev, as 
v. 42 shows. 


Ove XV, [XVI] 


The metres of this ode are complex, and the precise analysis 
is in many points doubtful. Dacty/ic measures of various lengths 
predominate, both in strophe and in epode. Mingled with these 
are paconic rhythms. The pacon primus, -v vv, appears certainly 
in verse 9 of the strophe; and almost certainly (I think) in 
verse 1, where it is followed by the kindred cretic; though the 
mutilation of that verse in the strophe, and the ambiguous 
quantity of ye before «A in the antistrophe (v. 13), differentiate 
the case from that of verse 9. The paeon quartus, vvVu-, may 
be recognised at the beginning of verses 4 and 11 in the strophe, 
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and probably in the second part of v. 5 of the epode (vy. 29). 
There are also some anapaests (or apparent anapaests). Dr W. 
Headlam, who has given special study to the metres used in 
this ode, describes the strophe as composed of three elements, 
paeontc, dactylic, and logacedic; the epode being constructed, as 
usual, of the same material in a different arrangement. By this 
complexity, and by somewhat abrupt transitions from one rhythm 
to another, Bacchylides seems here to aim at expressing agitated 
feelings, in unison with the tragic pathos of Deianeira’s fate. 
Such a metrical character was not ill-suited to a Dionysiac 


dithyramb, 
Strophe (12 verses). 
| 


i he ai a aE 


=—vvrvyvn=Vy 
=—VV— Yee 
Ne SP Sk OP ae EP) ieee, 
YY 
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Epode (11 verses). 
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Notes. 
1. The question as to the metre of verse 1 is bound up with the palaeo- 
graphical data: see crit. note ad /oc, If the verse did not begin with —~~ as 
[IvdéJov, but with --~, then two long syllables were formed by 4 letters (for 
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which alone there is room before ov); and the fourth of these was either I, or a 
letter ending with a vertical stroke, such as N. In verse 1 of the antistr. 
(v. 13) ye before kX might, according to B.’s practice, be either short or long: 
for the statistics, see above, p. 85. 

2. Verse 3 of the strophe is a dactylic pentapody with catalexis, not a 
frequent verse, but one which occurs in Aleman, fr. 51, Pindar P. UI. 4 
(Otvpavida yovov edpuuédovra Kpévov), etc. 

3. Verse 5 of the strophe ends with dvGeudevre “EBpw, answering to 
etpuvedet Knvaly in v. 17, The hiatus before “Ep recalls that in 111. 64, 
& peyalynre Tépwv, a passage which also suggests that the « of dvGeudev7e might 
be lengthened before the aspirate. But such a lengthening is easier to under- 
stand in thesis (111. 64) than, as here, in arsis; and moreover it is needless to 
assume it. Blass surely mars the metre by inserting rou after av@eudevrt.— 
The double spondee of v. 17 occurs in Aesch. Ag. 121 aidwov aihwoy eiré, 
TO & €& vikaTw. 

4. Verse 6 (=18), composed of four dactyls and a spondee, is the same 
as that in Aesch. Lum. 360, orevdouéva & adedely rwa Tacde pwepiuvas. 

5. Verse 7 (=19) might be read either as an anapaestic dimeter, or as a 
dactylic tetrapody catalectic with anacrusis (~~). The former view is the 
simpler. 

6. The eighth verse, mutilated in the strophe, is preserved entire in the 
antistrophe, -Ae xépa 7’ d8pmodepxet &fvya,—anapaest, dactyl, trochee, cretic. 
In verse 8 the last four syllables are formed by wacyévwv, where the first might 
be short, as in matdvigay (XVI. 129). Blass, to avoid the hiatus and the 
shortening of -xe, inserts ye after é68pimodepxet. 

7. Verse 9, dv@ea medorxveiy (=21 mapbévy ’A@dva), consists of a pacon 
primus and a spondee. In verse 11, T6ca xopol AeAdOv (= 23; Té7’ duaxos 
daiuwy), we have a pacon guartus and a spondee. Thus the place where the 
paeonic element becomes prominent is also that which, in the antistrophe, 
marks the turning-point of tragic interest. Verse 23 introduces Deianeira’s 
resolve. 

8. Verse 12, the last of the strophe, is a choriambus followed by an 
enhoplius, cov xehddqnoav map’ ayaxhéa vady. It will be noticed that both here 
and in the antistrophic verse (24), Aatavelog rodvdaxpuy tare, the fifth syllable 
coincides with the end of a word. 

9. The first verse of the epode (25), a dactylic tripody catalectic, is 
metrically the same as the ninth (33). 

10. In verse 2 of the epode (26), wider’ dyyeNlay radamevOéa, it seems 
most probable that the final -éa of the last word is to be scanned ~—. The 
metre will then be the same as that of the 7th verse of the epode (31), @@évos 
evpuBias viv amwdecev. In 27 “[é\av can take £ 

11. In verse 5 of the epode (29), d\oxov Aurapdy mori Sdmuov wéusor, two 
anapaests are followed by the combination already found in the strophe 
(vv. rr and 23), a paeon guartus and a spondee. 

12. Verse 6 of the epode (30), a dvcpopos, a Tddaw’, olov éutoaro is 
followed at the beginning of y. 7 by ¢0évos, and the last syllable of éujcoaro is 
therefore long. The first @ is anacrusis: then we have a dactyl, and a trochaic 
dipody catalectic (twice). The movement is slow, with a slight pause after 
Tddaw’, and gives a wailing effect, which is continued in the next verse. 

13. The rith and last verse of the epode (35), défaro Néocov Tapa 
darusviov Tépas, has a general likeness to the last v. of the strophe, but ends 
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with -~- instead of --. As in the strophic verses (12 and 24), the fifth 
syllable coincides with the end of a word. 


Ope XVI. [XVIL] 


In the metre of this ode much is difficult and obscure. One 
element, which Wilamowitz regards as predominant (Gétt. Gelehr. 
Anz. 1898, pp. 137 ff.), is formed by iambic dipodies or 
‘diiambi.’ Some verses, such as the second of the epode (v. 48), 
tapov S& vavBdra, are simply iambic. There are also trochaic 
rhythms (as eg. in v. 9). But there are other elements also. 
Bacchylides uses cretics in frag. 11 (=15 Blass), ody edpas épyov. 
od duBodas, | dAAX ypvoaiydos “Irwvias etc., where the second 
foot of the second verse is a paeon primus: and Blass asks (Praef. 
p. Liv, 3rd ed.) whether this ode is to be regarded as cretic or 
paeonic. ‘It is clearly,’ he says, ‘a paean ; it concerns the Cretan 
Minos, and the word Kpyrixdy occurs in the fourth verse: but if 

~tretics and paeons are to be recognised in it, at any rate they 
are strangely mingled with trochees, iambics, and even anapaests.’ 
He further observes that the first three verses of the strophe, 
between which synaphea seems to exist, can be more easily reduced 
to trochaic dipodies (d:trochaeos), such as Aristoxenus is said to 
have called xpytixoi xara tpoxatov (Diomedes p. 481), than to 
‘cretics’ in the ordinary sense of the word. A complete metrical 
analysis of the ode has been essayed by Housman in the C/asszcal 
Review, vol. x11. pp. 134 ff. (March, 1898). 

While the technical aspects of the metre present so much that 
divides the opinions of experts, a reader can feel that its general 
character is well adapted to the subject-matter. The verses suit 
a rapid and spirited narrative, fraught with excitement, startling 
incident, and reversals of fortune. 


Strophe (23 verses). 
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Epode (20 verses). 
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Notes. 


The number of places where apparent breaches of metre suggest some 
disturbance of the text is larger in this Ode than in any other. 

1. In several instances the metrical fault can be cured by some very 
slight correction; as in v. 4, by writing rduve for rduvev: 42, duBpdrou for 
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— : 
‘S GuBpbror’: 80, Hiderdpov for e¥Serdpov: 88, ioxev for toxew: or, éfdmw, or 


e&dmiBe, for €&driev: 112, dupéBadev for aupéBadrderv: 118, Péwow for Oéwow, 

2. The defect of a syllable sometimes occurs in one of two verses which 
ought to correspond metrically. (i) In verse 4 of ant. 2 (v. 93) a long syllable 
has been lost after #i@éwv. (ii) In verse 8 of str. 1 the Ms. has Mivw where we 
expect -~—. (iii) The same vy. of str. 2 (74) ends with Onced, rdde, instead of 
—-~~~. (iv) In v. 14 of ant. 1 (37), 7é(F)oe Sécay ldrdoxor, a short syllable is 
' wanting at the end. 

8. Conversely, excess of a syllable appears (i) in v. 8 of ant. 2 (97), épor 
5€ dehpives evade-\yacérar, where metre requires d\-|yacérac: and (ii) in v. 19 of 
ant. 2 (108), -rov xéap typotcw év wooly, where metre requires vypotot rocco. 

4. There are other and more complex cases of defective responsion where 
the most probable remedy is afforded by ¢razsposition. (i) In verses 11 and 
12 of ant. 2 (100 f.), where the Ms. has éuonév Te bev | wéyapov, two faults are 
removed by writing uéyapév re Gedy | wodev. (ii) In vv. 13 f. of ant. 2 (1o2f.), 
the Ms. has deuce Nypéos 6\-\8iov, where we require ~—-—~-—~-— | ~-: this is 
obtained by writing éde.c’ éABlovo N7-\péos. 

These two instances, in which the probability of the transposition ap- 
proaches to certainty, should be carefully noted as tending to prove that a 
displacement of verses was possible in this papyrus; not necessarily through 
_an error of the scribe, but perhaps because, in some earlier MS., a verse had 
been omitted, and then re-inserted in a wrong place. We should remember 
this in considering two other places. (iii) In vv. 20f. of ant. 2 (109 f.) the Ms. 
has eléév (made from idev) re marpds dAdoxov dplidav | ceuvay Bom éparor-, 
where, instead of ceuvdv, metre requires either ~~ or—. Housman is surely 
right in making v. 20 begin with ceuvdy, and y. 21 with tde. (iv) In wv. r6f. 
of epode 1 (62f.) the Ms. has 6icav Opdoer cGua marpos és ddpous | tveyKe 
kécpov Babelas adds where a short syllable is wanting after Opdoe. I agree 
with Blass in transposing the verses, and adding éx before Badelas. 

For a fuller discussion of all the passages indicated in notes 2—4, the 
reader is referred to the commentary. 

5. Verses 6 and 7 of the strophe are wrongly divided by the Ms. in ant. 2 
(95 f., ddxpu | xéov instead of dd-|kpv xéov), though rightly in the other three 
places (6f., 29f., 72f.). 

6. In his third edition (1904) Blass, referring to Hermes Xxxvi. 284 f., 
makes a new division of verses s—6 of the strophe, thus:—(r) str. 1: ryAavyet 
yap & pdpet Bopriac | rlrvov abpas kdvras | kare x.7.d. (2) ant. 1 (28—3o) : 
ZOn* od 5é Bapetay kdrexe wir, el | kal ce xedva réxev | Aéxer x.7.A. Note 
here that the new division of e cal between two verses is objectionable. This 
awkwardness becomes still more marked if (as is desirable) a colon or full stop, 
and not merely a comma, is placed after wjrw. (3) str. 2 (71—73): dorpaype 6’: 
6 dé Ovudpuevov low répas | xépas wéracce khuray | és aldépa x.7.r. In the Ms. 
v. 72 is ldcw répas xeipas méracce: where the simple correction, erage xElpas 
(see comm.), restores the metre. The new division dispenses with the 
transposition (though requiring xépas instead of yxetpas): but it introduces 
a new discrepancy, viz. ~—~— (xépas méraco-) instead of the —~-— found in 
all the corresponding places (6,29, 95). (4) ant. 2 (94—96) jpws Obpev mévrovee, 
Kara Nesplov | 7 duudrwy ddxpu xéov | Bapetar K.T.X. 

- It seems to me that the division of these verses in the Ms. (with the 
exception of 95 f., on which see n. 5) is, on the whole, more probable than 
the new division now made by Blass. One fact especially should be observed. 
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As Maas has noted (see above, p. 96), the general tendency of the Alexandrian 
KkwdisThs was to avoid, as far as possible, the division of a word between two : 
verses. Where, therefore, the Ms. so divides a word, there is a presumption 
that such division is authentic. But the effect of the new arrangement Is to 
produce «drexe where the Ms. (28 f.) has xdre|ye: and card where the MS. 


(94f.) has Kalra. 


Ope XVII. 
Logaoedic. 
Strophe (15 verses). 
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Notes. 


1. The Ms. text shows many corruptions of metre, but they are such as 
can easily be removed. In v. 9, & &kxare has been corrected to déxate: 16, 
mrAOe to TAOev: 24, Kpeuvdvos to Kpeupudvos: 28, é&€Baddev to é&€Barer: 
35, SwAocw to dmdoow: 40, Kaprepdy to Kpatepby: 51, Kpatos tarep to Kparods 
TE pl. 

2. In 52f. the transposition orépyocs Te...xi7Gva (instead of the MS. x:TGva 
...oTépvois 7’) is required, not by metre, but by the place of re: see com- 
mentary. 


Ope XVIII. [XIX.] 


The metre does not conform to any well-known type, but 
blends certain rhythms as the poet’s fancy prompts. In the first 
fourteen verses of the strophe, iambic dimeters alternate with 
short dactylic measures. In verses 15, 16 and 18 the rhythm 
becomes trochaic,—v. 18 being of a logaoedic character; while 
v. 17 is an iambic trimeter with an anapaest for the second ‘foot. 
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In the epode the ms. has lost the ending of every verse except 
the first (37, €uol péy ovv). Blass, indeed, thinks that the words 
tikte Avovucov (50), where he writes Avov viov, form a complete 
verse ; but this seems improbable. The endings of at least four 
verses in the epode (46—49) can, however, be restored without 
much difficulty. The remains of the epode suffice to show that 
there, as in the strophe, iambic rhythms were combined with 
trochaic. The tenth verse of the epode (46) was clearly a 
prosodiacus, o6ev xai ’Ayavopidas, like the sixth verse of the 
strophe, depeorépavor Xapires. 

In this ode the iambics are pure. The only spondee in an 
iambic verse is the proper name ‘Iw in 41. 


Strophe (18 verses). 
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Epode (15 verses). 
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Notes. 


1. In the fifth verse of the ant. (23), dkovroy diimvov ébv-|ra (=5 loBrAépapot 
re kal), there is synizesis of <o, unless edv-|ra should be read. 

2. Inv. 15 of the strophe, 7ev seems a probable correction of the Ms. ré 
qv: the metre clearly indicates a trochee. Blass keeps rf jv, but suggests 
“Apyos qv 100’ 80’ immov Nirofca: with some sacrifice of euphony. 

3. In v. 17 evpucOevéos is scanned --~~-, not --~-, as is indicated by 
the antistrophic words 7 Ivepides (v. 35). 


Ope Xi x. [5X] 


The first eleven verses are partly preserved. All begin with 
“—wvv, and all are mutilated at the end. The rhythm is the 


mpocodtakos, “-YUu—vu-, or the évordvws with anacrusis, 


¥-Uv-vuv--. Verse 8, commencing with the words avagiaXos 
Ilove[Sav, differs from the rest in that the initial Y—-vUv is 
followed, not by -Uu-, but by —v-. This is a form of 
prosodiacus used by Aristophanes (Av. 1371 ff.) in the nuptial 


strain, "Hpa zor “Odvuria (see Introd. to Ode xrx). 
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Notes. 

1. Verse 1 may have ended either with —~~— (evpuxépw), or with —~~—— 
(evpuayvia); but the former is more probable. Verses 2 and g presumably 
ended with -~~—. In 3, 4, 5, 6, 4, 11, the ending seems to have 
been -~~--. 

2. In verse 8 the words dvatiados Hogedav may have been followed by 
very (e.g- dre didpov dmdcoas). In v. 10, Ieupav’ és eUKTWEVaY May 
have been followed by ~~—~~— (e.g. émépevce mapat). These, at least, are 
possibilities suggested by a consideration of the whole context. 
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VI. THE PAPYRUS. 


The papyrus of Bacchylides (Brit. Mus. Pap. DCCXXxI11) 
was found in Egypt by natives; the place of discovery is 
uncertain. It was brought to the British Museum towards 
the end of 1896, in the condition which Dr F. G. Kenyon 
thus describes! :— 


‘When it reached England the manuscript consisted of about 
200 torn fragments. The largest of these measured 20 inches in 
length, and contained four and a half columns of writing ; there 
were fourteen pieces of some considerable size, containing one 
or more columns; while the rest were small fragments ranging 
from pieces measuring a few inches in either direction to scraps 
containing barely one or two letters. For the most part the 
-fractures were recent, and were probably due to the Egyptian 
discoverers ; but in a few places the completely different colours 
of adjoining fragments show that the fracture must be of old 
standing. If the manuscript was deposited in a tomb (as is 
a priori probable, though no authentic information on the point 
is forthcoming), this might be due to ancient plunderers in search 
of treasure; but the matter is not one of great importance, except 
as indicating that the modern discoverers are not solely to blame 
for the present condition of this precious manuscript.’ 


That the poems were those of Bacchylides, appeared 
from the occurrence in the papyrus of some verses known 
to be his. The patient skill of Dr Kenyon accomplished 
the difficult task of arranging the larger part of the frag- 
ments in their proper order, and thus reconstructing the 
body of the manuscript from its mutilated members. 

In this papyrus a column of writing never contains 
more than 36 lines, nor less than 32; the usual number 
is 35 or 34. The average length of a column, from the 
topmost line of writing to the lowest, is 7 inches, or a 
fraction more: the width of a column,—measured from 
the beginning of the text on the left to the beginning 


1 Introduction to Bacchylides, p. 2 See introduction to the Frag- 
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of the text in the next column on the right,—varies from 
about 5 to 54 inches. Only a very few verses reach (or 
slightly exceed) the length of 5 inches (see, eg., IX. 48 
dv8pa...eiyev, col. 18,1. 6 from the foot): the average length 
ranges from about 3 to 44 inches. 

The reconstructed papyrus is in three parts or sections. 

I. The first section (g feet in length) contains 
columns I—xxII. Column I begins in the latter portion 
of Ode 1, with the mutilated first verse of a strophe 
(7ddwv...8a0vder-), which was perhaps the seventh strophe 
of the poem. Column XxII breaks off after verse 8 of 
Ode XI (trav 7 év Neuéa yuradxéa povvoradar). Between 
the end of this first section and the beginning of the next, 
there has been a loss of at least one column, and probably 
of more. 

II. The second section (2 feet 3 inches in length) 
contains columns XXIV—XXIX, preceded by a few minute 
traces of the lost column XXIII. Column XXIV begins with 
the eleventh verse of a strophe of Ode XII (#8pios bWevdov). 
If, as is probable, that strophe was the second, this verse 
was the 44th of the poem. Column XXIXx breaks off after 
v. 23 of Ode XIII (ds hirokeivov te Kat dpOodixov). The 
scale of the exordium might suggest that Ode XIII was 
on a somewhat large plan; in that case, more than one 
other column would have been required to complete it. 
Nor is it at all certain that the thirteenth epinikion was 
the last poem of that class. It is therefore impossible to 
conjecture how much has been lost between the end of 
this section and the beginning of the next. 

Ill. The third section (3 feet 6 inches in length) 
consists of columns XXX—XXXIX. Column XXX is repre- 
sented only by a fragment of the upper portion, belonging 
to the exordium of Ode XIV, the first of the ‘dithyrambs.’ 
The title “Avtnvopidar 7) ‘EXévns amraitnots is written at 
the top of the column, and not (as usual) in the margin, 
This circumstance, with the fact that the initial of the 
title is A, suggests that a new division of the volume began 
here. Column XXxXIX (of which the right-hand part is torn 
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off) ends with v. 11 of Ode x1x, “I8as._ It is fairly certain 
that, in the complete papyrus, other dithyrambs followed 
the /das. 

After the reconstruction of the MS. in these three 
principal sections, there remained about 40 fragments, 
nearly all minute, for which no place had been found. 

All these have now had places assigned to them, chiefly 
by Prof. Blass; but with varying degrees of probability. 

Prof. Blass supposes that the column numbered by 7ie dost 
Kenyon as the first was originally the fifth. It was pre- oe 
ceded by four columns which contained the beginning 
and the middle part of Ode I. He has arranged a large 
number of small fragments in the places which he supposes 
them to have held in these four columns, and in many 
cases has added conjectural supplements. Even with the 
supplements, a continuous sense is seldom effected; but 
we obtain what might be called a hypothetical skeleton 
of the four lost columns. I give this reconstruction in an 
Appendix to Odell. It reflects much credit on the eminent 
critic's ingenuity and industry. But the element of con- 
jecture involved is so extremely large as to render it 
questionable whether the skeleton of these four columns 
should be printed as part of the ascertained text. 

Column I of Kenyon is designated by Blass thus v (1) ; NVwmber- 
and so on up to Kenyon’s twenty-ninth column, designated a Bl 
as XXXIII (XXIX). At this point a further difference comes in, 

A small fragment, giving morsels of 4 verses (XIII. 40—43), 
is regarded by Blass as representing a lost column, XXXIV, 
which he inserts between XXXIII (Kenyon’s XXIX) and 
XXXV (Kenyon’s Xxx). Hence, from that point to the end, 
the difference between the two numberings is no longer 
four, but five; the last column, Kenyon’s XXxXIXx, being 
Blass’s XLIV. In this edition I retain Kenyon’s numbering 
of the columns, which is also that used in the autotype 
facsimile of the papyrus (1897). 

The thirteen epinikia are not arranged, as those of Arrange- 
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nor, like those of Pindar, according to the festivals. Nor 
do they stand in the alphabetical sequence of the victors’ 
names, or of their cities. Finally, the order is not chrono- 
logical: the few dates which can be fixed suffice to prove 
that. The first two Odes, for Argeius, may, indeed, have 
been among the poet’s earliest compositions (see p. 60). 
But Ode ur belongs to 468; IV, to 470; V, to 476; VI and 
VIL, to 452; XII (probably) to 481 or 479. As to Ode XIII, 
its place is doubtless due to the fact that it pertains to a 
minor festival. It may have been followed by other poems 
relating to local games; but not (we may presume) by 
any which concerned Olympia or Delphi, Nemea or the 
Isthmus. Perhaps we now possess the greater part of the 
epinikia written by Bacchylides. Among the fragments of 
his epinikia quoted by ancient writers, there is only one 
(fr. 1) which does not occur in the papyrus:—ds 6 aak 
eirrety, dpéva Kal muxivav | Képdos avOporav Biatar. That 
fragment is excluded by metre from every extant strophe 
and epode of the recovered epinikia: but it may possibly 
have stood (as Blass suggests) in one of the lost epodes of 
Ode xI. There is no reason to suppose that in antiquity 
this class of the poet’s works formed more than one book. 
Stobaeus quotes simply from BaxyvAisou ‘Ezwiker. 

The six ‘dithyrambs, contained in the third section of 
the MS., are arranged in the alphabetical order of initials 
(but not of second letters also):—Avtnvopidas 7 “EXévns 
ataitnats, “Apaxrys, Hideo.  Oncevs, Onoeds, “Ia, ”ISas. 
In the book of ‘ dithyrambs,’ when entire, some other pieces 
must have followed the "Iéas in alphabetical order. There 
was probably a Kaocdvépa (fr. 46), and a Aaoxowr (fr. 51). 
The story of Philoctetes being brought from Lemnos to 
Troy was told in a dithyramb of which that hero’s name 
was doubtless the title (fr. 39). If the poem which related 
Europa’s story (fr. 47) was a dithyramb, Evpon, it should 
have come between Odes XIV and xV: unless, indeed, the 
original title of XIV was simply “EXévns amraitnots, in which 
case Evpoéan might have stood before it, as "Iw before "Idas. 
But the fact already noticed, that the title of XIV is written 
at the head of col. Xxx, makes this improbable. 
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The character of the handwriting in the papyrus will Caracter 
be seen from the specimens reproduced in the plates given Cae 
below. It is a fine uncial, firm, clear, regular, and of a fairly 
large size. The size is not, however, quite uniform through- 
out. In some places (as eg. in col. XXXI) the writing 
becomes slightly smaller, as if the scribe was desirous of 
economizing his space. On the whole, the Ms. is among 
the most beautiful examples of Greek writing on papyrus. 

As the calligraphy indicates, it was probably designed for 
sale, or for a public library. 

The only evidence as to the age of the MS. is that Age of the 
afforded by the handwriting. The term ‘Ptolemaic, as ue 
applied to literary papyri written in a formal book-hand, Polemae 
denotes that the hand is such as prevailed in the Greek 7% 
book-world at large during the period when the Ptolemies 
_tuled in Egypt?; ze. from the beginning of the third century 
to about the middle of the first century B.c. This style 7% 
was modified in the course of the transition to the first oa 
century of our era, when the ‘Roman’ period in Greek 
literary handwriting begins. 

Now the Bacchylides papyrus has some forms of letters Character- 
which are distinctly Ptolemaic: but it also exhibits some Peters. 
traits which indicate that a transition to the Roman style is y/ides 
at hand. The A is Ptolemaic; it is angular, without any at 
trace of a curve, and is eee with two strokes of the 
pen. The M is broad, with a shallow dip, and is, so far, 
Ptolemaic; but the dip is usually curved. The 4, the 
most characteristic letter of all, is thoroughly Ptolemaic, 
being formed with exceptionally long strokes at top and 
bottom, and a mere dot in the middle. These are the 
three most significant letters. But some others also are 
noteworthy. E is thin, the central stroke projecting 
slightly beyond the short strokes above and below it. 
® is thin. O is very small. II is remarkably broad. 

The curve at the top of T is much shallower than in the 
Roman period. All these features occur in papyri of the 
Ptolemaic age. On the other hand, the form of A, in 


1 Kenyon, Palacography of Greek Papyri, pp. 72 f. 
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which the right-hand stroke runs up a little beyond the 
other, shows the incipient influence of Roman style. In 
the narrow C, the upper part is sometimes separated from 
the rest, a peculiarity found also in the Harris Ms. of /Mad 
Xvi (Brit. Mus. Pap. CvI1), a papyrus of the first century’. 

Guided chiefly by these or like indications, Dr Kenyon 
assigns the Bacchylides papyrus to the first century B.C., 
when the Ptolemaic style was beginning to pass into the 
Roman. In confirmation of this approximate date, he 
refers to some other literary papyri of the same period. 
(1) Some of the Herculaneum rolls (all of which must be 
earlier than 79 A.D.) contain writings of the Epicurean 
Philodemus, a contemporary of Cicero, and may probably 
be referred to the middle or latter part of the first century 
B.C. These papyri show the Ptolemaic style in some test- 
letters, such as A, M, &. (2) Another papyrus contains 
Hypereides /z Philippidem, and also (but in a different 
hand) the third Epistle of Demosthenes (Brit. Mus. Papp. 
CXXXIII, CXXXIV). In the work of both these hands, some 
letters, as A, M, and &, have Ptolemaic forms, akin to 
those in the Ms. of Bacchylides: and both the hands belong 
to the period of transition from the Ptolemaic style to the 
Roman’. 

If the approximate date thus obtained be correct, the 
papyrus of Bacchylides was written about four centuries 
after the poet’s death. In order to estimate the character 


1 Kenyon, of. cit. p. 76: cp. p. 85. 

2 Messrs Grenfell and Hunt (Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri 1. 53) would refer 
the Bacchylides papyrus to the first 
or second century of ourera. (1) They 
compare a papyrus of Demosthenes, 
which they would place in the early 
part of the second century. Dr 
Kenyon, however, observes (Pa/ae- 


to the first century. (2) They also 
compare the M and Y¥ of the Bacchy- 
lides with those found in papyrus 
fragments of Thucydides and Aris- 
toxenus which belong to the Roman 
period. But Dr Kenyon observes 
that, in these fragments, M~is less 
broad, and also more deeply indented, 
than in the Bacchylides; while in the 


ography of Greek Papyrit, p. 76, n. 1) 
that the forms of some characteristic 
letters in the Bacchylides, such as M, 
&, YT, ©, differ from those in the 
Demosthenes. He would refer the 
Demosthenes not to the second, but 


case of Tf the resemblance is not close. 
‘On the whole,’ he concludes, ‘the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri, which are all 
of the Roman period, seem to me to 
confirm the date here assigned to the 
Bacchylides.’ 
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of the manuscript, the following subjects must be con- 
sidered. I, The manner in which the scribe performed 
his task of transcription, and the classes of error which 
his work exhibits. II. The nature and extent of the 
corrections made by later hands. III. The condition in 
which the text was left by the latest corrector. IV. The 
signs used in the papyrus. 


I. The hand of the scribe, A. 


The first fact to be noted is the number of the instances 
which prove that the scribe habitually worked in a mechani- 
cal manner, merely transcribing the letters which he seemed 
to see before him, without regard for the sense. Such Zrrors_ 
instances are frequent throughout, and fall under two cies 
. Classes: (a) those in which the right reading is replaced by sense. 
a word, or words, plainly unsuitable to the context; and 
(0) those in which it is replaced by an unmeaning series of 
letters. Some of these errors also violate metre. Thus :— 

(a) 11. 78 A wrote evray for etvta. V. 23 govBw« for 

poBw: 106 és for 6s: 117 ayyedrov for ’"AyéXaov: 170 
tovee for tov dé. VIII. 6 éte for 600: 36 Tddas for wadas: 
41 wade for nAOev. IX. 27 EvBou.wv for evBovi|Awv. X. 54 
dupa for vonua: 94 xataxapdiay for cat’ “ApKadiay: 120 
érl for éwet. XVI. 119 \a@a for vada. XVII. 6 opes for dp’. 
One instance of this class is so characteristic that it 
deserves to be signalised. In XII. 87 (where a maiden is 
compared to ‘a joyous fawn’), instead of ve8pos, A wrote 
VEKPOS. 

(6) 11. 1§ epa for iepa: 48 aBpoBadrav for aBpoBartav. 
VIIL 12 mappwepopwr ovy for ém’ “Apyenopm tov. IX. 14 
pavoov for paviov: 47 Bpicevopwer for Spicer. To pev: 10, 
ecerwv for éoOdov (or éoOA@v). XI. 127 avtacavup- for 
avtao(as) avat-. XIV. 54 dixadnOnav for Aixav iOeiav. 
XVIL 2 afpoBixor ... iepwvov for dBpoBiwr ... “lever. 
XVII. 12 evOevs for &vOa viv. XIX. 8 mact- for toa(e)- 


(Ilocesdav). 


Errors 
destructive 
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Next, A made a number of errors which, though they 
do not always mar the sense, prove that the scribe was 
either ignorant or regardless of metre. Thus: Ill. 47 
mpocbev § for mpdabe &: 48 ereue for avérepure (av- lost 
after ayaOéav). V. 15 Tovs for obs: 31 poe for éuol: 78 
mpocéerrev for mpoceimev: 121 @drecev for rece: 154 
mpodut@v for mpodrerav: 169 Oédwv for eBédwv. VI. 3 
"Ardesod for “AXdpeod (—-). VII. 45 moduSjkwr ava for 
morvinrwte (F)ava&. X. 24 Kai emi Cabéous for Kal ev 
fabéous: 54 otnOeow for ot7Pecot. XII. 62 ravpotoe for 
mavpous: 110 omote for ommote. XIV. 56 ovvdscxov for 
cvvotkov. XVI. QI Bopeous é&drifev for Bopeas éFomww (or 
éFom0e): 118 Oé\wow for Péwowv (—-). XVII. 40 Kaptepov 
for xpatepov: 41 éxyev for éoxev. 

It appears, then, that the scribe was habitually regard- 
less both of sense and of metre. The particular forms 
of error found in his work may be classed under the 
following heads, 


1. (i) Case-endings of nouns. 1. 48 érwmoipwyr by error 
for -ov. V. 23 peyadats for -as. VIII. 46 éyyovor for -wr. 
XII. 118 qediov for -@. XIII. 18 €pdovts for -a. XIV. 12 
Tuyxovtas for -es. XVII. 13 G«iwou for -wv. 

(ii) Dialectic or poetical forms. 1. 60 votcwv by error 
for voowr. V. 49 didrokévm for hiroFcivw: 137 Kopa for 
Kovpa. XVI. 42 au8poto for auBporou: 80 evdevdpow for 
nvdevdpov. 


2. (i) Moods and tenses of verbs. 1. 65 evpapet by 
error for evpapety. V.16 aive? for aivetv: 35 duvet for buveiv. 
154 mpoderrwv for mpodrcir@v. XVI.112 aupéSarnov for audé- 
Barov. XVII. 28 é€éBandnev for €€éBarev. 41 éyev for éoyev. 

(ii) Paragogic v wrongly added: V. 121-@Xecev. XVI. 
3 Tauvev. 109 tov (der). 


3. Errors in spelling’. 
(i) e instead of « occurs in Alyeivas (XI. 6): Sewhvro 
' From the spelling inthe papyrus —¢, or ¢ for et, is comparatively rare in 


Prof. Blass has drawn an inference it. Such iotacism became extremely 
as to its date. The iotacism of e for common in the first century of our era; 
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(XVI. 107, SuvHvto A®?): ékelvnoev (IX. 10): Belva (XI. 149, 
in accordance with the view of Aristarchus, who derived 
Geis from Oeivw): vew (=vww, XVI. 91): Depéverkos (V. 184, 
though Pepévios in 37): @peivato (XII. 112). 

(ii) « instead of « occurs in épupurvrav (Vv. 56, made 
by a corrector, from épexw-: though in XII. 167 we find 
e€peiy-): petrov (= Hpectrov, X. 68, unless this was an error of 
tense): otiyewv (XVII. 36). The a of IloceSav is preserved 
in XVI. 59f. and 79; but becomes 1 in IX. 19, XIII. 20, 
eh. 20, Xk. a. 

(iii) Other errors in single letters. Vv. 164 xpn for xpN. 
VIII. 16 OidXevdas for ’Oixreidas. X. 93 HAVKTAa~OV for 
XVI. 16 ava&iBpévtas. XVII. 59 yadKeveTVTov 
for yaXKeoxtuTou. 

(iv) Non-assimilation of consonants. yv instead of y: 
_V. 69 évyeoranov, VIII. 2 trescivBpotov, 33 peNavdvAdov. 
-r instead of @: VIII. 15 67 dor. 


nrvKTalov. 


4. Omission of letters. 

(i) Single letters omitted, (@) The first letter of 
a word. III. 68, the mw of quaivetat: V. 22, the 7 of mrac- 
govtt: IX. 39, the y of yap: VIII. 25, the y of ye. (6) A 
letter in the middle of a word. X. 66, the first v of ’"Axpicio: 
XVI. 116, the « of d0dvos: XVI. 35, the « of orpariar: 
XVII. 26, the first o in Kepxvovos: XVII. 24, one w in Kpep- 
pudvos: 26.56 one win éupev: X. 35 the 7 of rodvTAayKTOL: 
XVI. 124, the first « of yuious, and the second a of ayNao-. 

(ii) In some places, a syllable, or a small group of 
letters, has been omitted. I. 73f.: the Nes of Aevwes. XII. 
176 dXaurréct, written adaemt. XV. 12 axdéa for ayaxréa. 


but an improvement began towards 
the end of that century, and was 
carried still further, under the influence 
of Herodian, in the second half of the 
second century. Hence Prof. Blass, 
in the rst edition of his Bacchylides 
(pp. vil f.), was disposed to place 
the papyrus in the latter part of the 
first century, after the improvement 
had begun. Now, however (3rd ed. 
pp: vit f., as already in the 2nd), 


he is content to refer the papyrus to 
a period defore the tendency to greater 
iotacism had set in; and so acquiesces 
in Dr Kenyon’s approximate date, 
viz. the first century B.c. In the 
Palaeography of Greek Papyri (p- 77; 
note) Dr Kenyon observes that, in 
the absence of fuller manuscript 
evidence, orthography cannot safely 
be accepted as the main guide to the 
date of a Ms. 
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5. Words wrongly transposed. 

IX. 20 Tayelav dpuav by error for opuay Taxetay: XIV. 47 
dpyev Noyov for Aéyav dpxev : XVI. 100f. eworév Te .. péyapor, 
for péyapdv re.. porev: tb. 102f. eee Nnpéos ddBiov for 
Bevo’ drxBlovo Nypéos: XVII. 52 xeTava.. orépvors 7 for 
otépvois Te.. yeT@va. (Other probable instances occur in 
XVI. 62 f. and 109f., where see commentary.) 


6. Omission of words. 

Ill. 63 ye after dcou. V. 129 od ydp: 183 és after 
Pepévixos. XIV. 55 akodovOov, XVII. 39 (perhaps) Te 
after ds. 


7. Errors due to confusion of similar letters. 

(i) Instances of an ordinary kind.—A confused with 
A or A: EI with H: H with M (the Ptolemaic M having 
a shallow curve, while the cross-stroke of H is often placed 
high, and slightly curved). 

XVII. 35 2YNomAorsin for SyNomaozrn (A for A: then 1 added 
after 0). 

V. I17 arreaon for argaaon (, dropped after a: then a 
second r added). 

VIII, 41 Mace for HA@E (Mm for H: A for A), 

X. 54 EMBAAEN OMMA for EMBAAEN NonMA (u Of Nonma changed 
to m: then the second n dropped). 

XIV. 54 arkaanonan for akan 1@EIAN (Nr became an, and 
x1 became nu). 

(ii) Instances of a rarer kind. 

IX, 47 BeIxENOMEN for priser ro men. Here rr became n, 

XIV. 56 synarkon for xynorkon. Here o is replaced by a. 
This was possible, owing to the irregular manner in which 
the small Ptolemaic o was sometimes formed. 

(iii) Instances which appear probable, but are not 
certain. 

In VIII. 13 azargyonra seems to have come from 
aatryonta (9 passed into ca, and r into r), 

In XII. 95 maize (tNoy) may have come from marzetnoy: if 
so, r became 1. 


[In IX. 23 argzz may have been a corruption of yrs. 
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With the Ptolemaic forms of y and z, this is conceivable: 
Beep, 125.) 


8. Omtssion of verses or parts of verses. 

The instances fall into three classes. 

(i) Those in which whole verses, omitted by the 
scribe, have been supplied by a later hand. 

(@) X. 106 tod & éxduv’ apiotorwatpa. Added by the 
later corrector A® at the top of col, XXII. 

(0) XVIL 55, 56, 57 oriABew.. aOvppatwv. Added by 
A’ at the top of col. xxxvitl. See Plate I below. 

(c) XVII. 16 véov 7AOev Sodtyav apeifas. This, the 
last line in col. XXXVI, has been added by a later hand 
(probably distinct from A*), but with the unmetrical 7\@e 
instead of 7\Gev. 

(d) XVIII. 22 ypucomemdos “Hpa. Added by A® at 


~ the foot of col. XXXVIII. 


(ii) In one instance the first words of a verse were 
written by the scribe, and the rest supplied by a later hand. 
This is X. 23, xely@ ye vv duate Tpos yaia Tecovta. Only 
the words xeivw ye were written by A: the rest were added 
by the hand mentioned above as supplying XVII. 16. 

(iii) Lastly there are instances in which a verse, or 
part of a verse omitted by the scribe, has not been 
supplied by any later hand. 

(a) After v. 84 of XII (Kai tus tavyns Kopa) a verse 
has been lost. The letters pav, which appear in the papyrus 
at the end of v. 84, being separated from «xo[pa by a space 
equivalent to some 7 letters, seem to have been the last 
letters of the lost verse. 

(6) In XVII. 48 only the first two words, Ethos eyes, 
remain; the rest of the verse (»vy—v-—vg) is wanting. 
Here there may have been a defect, not only in the 
archetype of the MS. from which our papyrus was copied, 
but also in that of the copy or copies used by the 
correctors. 

(A verse, the last in col, 19, has been lost after v. 30 of 
Ode x.: but this is due to mutilation of the papyrus.) 
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9. Incorrect division of verses. See above, pp. 95 f. It 
is doubtful how far the scribe is responsible, if he is 
responsible at all, for the errors of this kind which occur 
in the papyrus. They may have been due to Alexandrian 
KkodoTat of an earlier date. 

Corrections made by the scribe himself (A'). The 
limits of such corrections are very narrow. 1. The most 
frequent case is that in which the scribe corrects an error 
of his own in the ending of a word. Thus he deletes the 
incorrect final « in 1. 14 HavOeidar: V. 46 Bopéac: X. I 
Nixac(?): 86 wépyuvas. He corrects 1. 51 dvOpm@rous to -wv: 
X. 69 aides to -as, 83 KvavomrAdKapos to -o1: III. 50 
éBadrev to -ov: XVII. 10 cevovts to cevovT, 18 Aéyerv to 
réryet. 

2. He sometimes adds (either in the text or above the 
line) a letter which he had omitted: as I. 39 the initial « of 
jaropia: XVI. 1 the « adscript after in xvavo7p@pa: 
XVI. 8 the o of Anorai. Or he deletes a letter which he 
had wrongly added, as V. 129 the second a in ’Agapnata. 

3. Here and there he amends some graver mistake: 
thus in I. 56 he corrects EaaKEN tO EAAXEN: III. I2 renoz to 
repas: 20. 13 f. MEAAH tO MEAAM, and @aPEIN tO eaPEr: in 
V. 134 A@ANATON tO @ANATON. 

The scribe’s corrections of his own errors are merely 
sporadic and casual. They seem to have been made zzter 
scribendum, at the moment when he happened to observe a 
mistake. On the other hand, the numerous errors of every 
kind, many of them gross, which he left uncorrected show 
that he did not attempt a systematic revision of his work 
by comparing it with the archetype. There are several 
cases in which it is doubtful whether a correction is to be 
attributed to the scribe or to a later hand. Two of these 
are cases of false correction: V. 56 where the correct 
épeuur’dav was written at first, but the second e was 
afterwards deleted: x. 20 where ray&év@ was first written, 
and then altered (against metre) to wayfetvw. In XVII. 53, 
where orépvois had been rightly written, it seems to have 


been the scribe himself who incorrectly changed it to 
oTEpVOLCL. 
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II. The correctors, A? and A’. 


The hand of the earlier corrector, denoted by A’, seems 
to be contemporary with the papyrus, ze. of the first 
century B.c. It might even be asked whether this hand 
is not that of the scribe himself: but it is probably distinct 
from his. A specimen of it may be seen in col. XXXVIII. 
(Plate I below), where this hand has written the title of 
Ode XVIII in the left-hand margin, I® "A@nvaiou. It will 
be noticed that the difference between this hand and the 
writing in the text is not merely that the former is smaller. 
The writing of the text suggests a professional scribe, 
whose calligraphy is of a formal and somewhat mechanical 
type. The finer hand of the marginal title is more sug- 
gestive of a scholar. 

The hand of the later corrector, denoted by A?, is a 
Roman cursive, probably not earlier than the second 
century. It is by this hand that the three verses, oriAPeuv 
...a0upparev, have been written at the top of col, XXXVIII 
(see Plate I). 

The work of A’.—1. He corrected some small errors 
of an obvious kind. Thus he sometimes supplied letters 
which the scribe had omitted, as in I. 55 the first « of 
vytetas, in 73 the rec of Aelzres, in V. 22 the m of rraccovte. 
He also corrected a few (but very few) of the scribe’s 
grosser errors, as by changing evuwape? in I. 65 to evpapety: 
éml in X. 24 to év: vexpos in XII. 87 to veSpds: maoe- in 
XIX. 8 to moot-. 

In one instance, on the other hand, he seems to be 
responsible for a false correction,—Ilop@aovida in v. 70, 
where A had correctly written [lop@avida. On the whole, 
his work as a corrector seems to have been very limited, 
and not of much moment. 

2. He added, in the left-hand margin, the @¢/es of 
Odes Il, XVIII, and XIX. 

The work of A*® was far more considerable than that 
of his predecessor. Even he, indeed, did not undertake 
a thorough or systematic revision. But he left the text, as 
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a whole, in a much better condition than that in which he 
found it. 

1. He corrected a large number of small and evident 
errors in spelling (as when one or more letters of a word 
had been omitted),—wrong case-endings, such corruptions 
as ems for éeé (X. 120), etc. 

2. A more distinctive merit was that he restored the 
right word or words in a number of places where the 
scribe had written nonsense. Thus he restored in VIII 2 
ém Apxeuopo, tov: 36 madras: 41 AOe[y: IX. 27 edBov|Aav: 
38 émictapat: 47 Spice. TO wév: XII. 127 avTacas avat-: 
XIV. 54 Alkav iOeiav: 56 ovvoitKov: XV. 12 ayaxdéa: XVI. 
QI Bopeds: XVII. 2 a48poBiav... lover. 

3. He added some words which had been omitted; as 
V. 129 od yap: XIV.6 7 after Meveraw: 55 axodovGor. 

4. He also supplied some missing verses (five in all): 
see above, I. 8 (i). 

5. But he was as ignorant or regardless of metre as 
the scribe himself, and made several false corrections, which 
metre refutes. Thus in Ill. 47, ta mpoc@e & éyOpa gira, 
he wished to insert viv after éyOpa. In V. 179 he altered 
the correct "Odvpmov to OrvuTiov: in XII. 53 dmicow to 
omriaw: and 2b. 152 épeve to epevero. 

He wished to double the v in cuveyéws (V. 113): to 
alter the Doric @at#pav (IX. 23) to Geatjpwy: and to insert 
p after the first o of 6Bptmoomopov (XVIII. 32). 

6. The ¢z¢/es of many Odes were added in the left-hand 
margin by A*. To him are probably due the titles of III 
and Iv: and certainly those of VI, VII, VIII, X, XI, XIII, XIV 
(this at the top of the column), XV, XVI, XVII. He neglected, 
however, to supply the title of Ode v. With regard to 
Odes I, IX, XII, and Xv, the mutilations of the papyrus leave 
it uncertain whether the titles were given.—It may be noted 
that, in the title of x1, A® writes Tic/as instead of the 
correct Tevotas. 

The fact that A® could supply words and verses omitted 
by A proves that he had access to some copy or copies 
other than our papyrus. But there is nothing to show that 


| 
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he possessed a MS. of which the text was better than that 
of the archetype from which our papyrus was copied. 


III. The text as left by the latest corrector. 


We have now seen the characteristics of the work done 
_by the original scribe, and also the limits to the subsequent 
work of correction. As left by the latest of the ancient 
correctors (perhaps in the second century), the MS. still 
contained (1) many mis-spelt words, (2) many errors 
destructive of the sense, and (3) many flagrant breaches 
of metre. The following are examples: 

1. Mzis-spelt forms of words. V. 71 ’AXKpnios, 146 f. 

eEavapifwov: X. 66 “Axpaiw, 93 irAwKTakov: XVI. 66 dvaki- 
Bpévras, 91 vew (=viv), 124 yvous (=yuvlos): XVII. 36 
orixew: XVII. 3 [evepidwr. 
_. 2 Errors destructive of the sense (with or without 
violations of metre also). V. 35 tmvet (for tyvetv), 106 és 
(for 6s), 117 ayyedov (for ’Ayédaov): IX. 47 every (for 
écOror or ec OAGv): X. 54 EuBarev dupa (for EuBarev vonpa), 
94 Kataxapdiavy (for kat ’Apxadiav), 119 f. mpoyolvor 
éoodpevol. 

3. Where violations of metre did not evidently mar 
the sense, the correctors passed them over. In a few 
instances they happened to heal a breach of metre, as (e.g.) 
by restoring ém’ ’Apxewop@ in VII. 2: Bpioes To péy in 
Ix. 47: év (for éri) in X. 24: ovvotxoy in XIV. 56: ayaxhéa 
in Xv. 12. But, allowing for such exceptions, it may be 
said that nearly all the unmetrical readings contained in 
the text, as written by the scribe, remained in it after A’ 
had done his work. Indeed, as we have seen, some new 
breaches of metre were introduced, or suggested, by the 


correctors. 


IV. The signs used in the papyrus. 


1. Accents.—The Bacchylides papyrus is the earliest 
extant in which accents are used; and there is no other 
papyrus in which the use made of them is so large’, That 

1 Kenyon, Palacography of Greek Papyri, p. 28. 
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which comes next to the Bacchylides in this respect is 
a papyrus which may probably be referred to the latter 
part of the first century, the fragment of Alcman in the 
Louvre. On the other hand there are no accents in the 
Petrie papyri of the third century B.C., nor in the Louvre 
Hypereides of the second century B.c. During the period 
of Greek literary writing on papyrus (which goes down to 
about A.D. 300), accents, when used at all, were intended 
as aids to the reader, especially in those poetical texts 
which presented difficulties of dialect, vocabulary, or metre. 
Accents in Greek papyri of prose-writers' are very rare. 

In the Bacchylides papyrus accents are given to a very 
large number of words, but by no means to all. The longer 
words, and especially compounds, are usually accented. 
A preposition is very seldom accented, unless for some 
special reason, as when it follows its case (XVII. 51 «patos 
vmep): and this is true also of articles, pronouns, and 
adverbs? The following points should be noted. 

1. In the Bacchylides papyrus an oxytone word never 
has the acute accent on the last syllable, but receives the 
grave accent on the preceding syllable or syllables: thus ravte 
(XII. 231), Oantov (X. 14), Kepadveyyes (VII. 48), moddKpates 
(vill. 15). The theory was that every syllable has an 
accent, but that in each word only one syllable can have 
the acute accent; if the word is of more than one syllable, 
the other syllable or syllables have the grave accent. 
According to this theory, the strictly correct mode of 
accenting would be (e.g.) wavti, roAdKpaTés. The practice 
which ultimately prevailed was to write the acute accent, 
and to omit the grave’. 


1 As in Oxyrhynch. pap. 25 and 
(Plato). 

* See the photographs facing pp. 
144—146. 

3 Dr Kenyon (Palacography of 
Greek Papyri, p. 30) notes that traces 
of the practice observed in the 
Bacchylides occur in the Harris 
papyrus of /ad xvii (Brit. Mus. 
Pap. CviI, probably of the first 
century), and in the Bankes papyrus 
of //. xxiv (Brit. Mus. Pap. exrv, 


231 (Demosthenes), and 22 


prob. of the second century), e.g. éAwy, 
gpéow: also in a proparoxytone word, 
éréooevovro, (The latter may be com- 
pared with the peculiar case of éva- 
Nwacéraz in Bacch. Xvi. 97, where a 
further has the rough breathing.) In 
an oxytone word of more than three 
syllables, the Bacchylides papyrus 
usually has the grave accent only on 
the second and third syllables from 
the end. 
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2. In the case of a perispomenon word (ze. one which 
takes the circumflex on the last syllable), the practice of 
the papyrus is inconstant. Sometimes such a word is 
treated like an oxytone: thus Bdjypas (X. 65), éBpimodéepxer 
(XV. 20): on the other hand, we find medouryveiv (XV. Q). 
Even a properispomenon word can have grave accents on 
syllables preceding that which takes the circumflex ; as in 
TedevTabeioa (I. 72= 182 Blass). 

3. The papyrus sometimes adds the acute accent on 
the last syllable of a word when an enclitic follows, as 
devoav tor (VI. 6). 

4. An acute accent falling on a diphthong is always 
placed on the first vowel, and not (as in later usage) on the 
second: e.g. warvorr (XII. 119), ovdvoy (XVII. 53), yévoayTo 
(vill. 46). A circumflex on a diphthong is generally so 
written as to cover both vowels, instead of being placed 
(as now) on the second. 

5. Noteworthy accents on particular words.—d¢oifav 
(XII. 139), ae. dowBav, instead of doiBav: rorepatyidos 
(XVI. 7): tTptéres (VIII. 23). I follow the papyrus in the 
accentuation of these three words, though with some doubt 
as to do.Bav. Blass follows it in regard to the first two 
words; but writes tpvete? (with the Attic accent). 

In VIII. 32 perrav should be either pirtwy or pirréwr, 
to judge by the practice of the papyrus itself (see above, 
p. 83). 

6. There are some /alse accents in the papyrus: é7ret 
(III. 23): woA@y (III. 30; see Appendix): mapamdAmys (X. 45); 
Suhvto (XVI. 107). To these Seyounvidos (VII. 29) must 
surely be added; though Blass retains it in his text. 
Editors of Pindar are agreed in giving duvyounres (O. II. 19). 

uU. Breathings.—The signs + and 4 (the two halves 
of the letter H, originally used as an aspirate) sometimes 
occur in the Bacchylides papyrus to denote the rough and 
the smooth breathing respectively; as they do sometimes 
in the British Museum papyrus of the Odyssey (Pap. CCLXXI, 
written early in the first century). But the more usual 
signs, both in these two papyri and in others, are L or --, 


J. Be Io 
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4 or —4 The rounded comma-like breathings are not 
found in papyri’. 

The breathings are not seldom omitted in our papyrus. 
But the rough breathing is added to 6, a, etc.; 65, dv, etc.: 
of (=avT@); bre: Ort: Bde: ws: apa: iva. It is omitted in 
v. 110 @ oats, perhaps because @ implies it, and (without 
that reason) in 111. 87 8 0 ypuaos. It is added to dperépas 
in XI. 3; but not in-v. 144, V. 90, or XVII. 5. There is no 
breathing on the ambiguous » (probably 4) in v.9. Among 
words to which the smooth breathing is added are, 7} in 
XV. 6, appt, dpouce, dpa. The use of breathings, like that 
of accents, is sporadic and inconstant. 

1. Diaeresis.—The marks of diaeresis (two dots) are 
usually placed in the papyrus over initial 1 or v as iayovor 
(V. 24), Udwp (Il. 86): and on . sometimes when it is not 
initial, as eoidovres (XI. 139). The proper use of these 
marks is to show that the vowel above which they stand 
does not form a diphthong with the vowel before it: as in 
tavowov (V. 81). Owing, however, to the practice with 
regard tou, that distinction is sometimes effaced. Thus in 
XVI. 38 vypnides, the marks of diaeresis serve their proper 
purpose, the scansion being -—v ¥: but in XII. 123 the dots 
appear also over the « of vnphidos, though (as the accent 
shows) the scansion there is -—v (Nypiéos). 

Iv. Apostrophe.—The apostrophe (’), marking the 
place of an elided vowel, is generally added; but it is 
sometimes omitted, as in VIII. 47 dseupécas (de edpetas). 

The apostrophe is not used where crasis occurs, as in 
Kame (XVI. 33), KnuTUKTOY (XVII. 50). 

Vv. Marks on long and short syllables.—1. The 
mark -, indicating a long syllable, is placed in the 
papyrus: (i) on long a in the case-endings of nouns 
and pronouns: in the last syllable of an adverb such as 
mavrat, and in the ending of 2nd or 3rd pers. sing. of a 
verb (as «uBeprav). (ii) On any long vowel where the 
grammarians deemed such guidance needful, however 


1 Kenyon, Palacography of Greek Papyri, p. 30. 
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superfluous it may seem (as eg. in Vv. 52 emrignA@eL): SO 
Owpaxa, Kapv€, KiSos, vaov, cameras, etc. 

Yet there is no mark on the last syllable of arnbeia 
in XII. 204, nor on the first of cards 74. 206, though in 
each case the @ is specially noteworthy. 

2. (i) The mark v, indicating a short syllable is placed 
on a in the ending -a of a nominative plural, in order to 
distinguish it from the ending a of the dative singular. 
Thus: XVI. 6 Bopnid, 97 f. évadwaréras, 107 Tawwilac: 
XIX. 2 Eav@ae (but V. 92 EavOau dative). 

(ii) The same mark is very often placed on a short.a, «, 
or v, even where no doubt as to the quantity was possible ; 
as eg. on the « of ddiov and mupias: on the v of the 
penultimate in icyvi, Aairvndov, edhpooivat. 

Conversely, this mark is absent in XVI. 92 from the 

_penultimate syllable of "A@avaiwy, and 7. 129 from the 
first of wavdvcEay, though the ai is exceptional. 

VI. Hyphen.—The i¢é, ~, is placed in the papyrus 
under a compound adjective, at the point of juncture 
between its two elements, to show that these form a single 
word. This is not confined to cases where a doubt is 
possible, such as that of apnipirou (Vv. 166), which could 


be read as two words. The mark is applied to com- 
pound adjectives generally, as (¢,g.) dapacirmov (III. 23), 
evpudvaxtos (V. 19), MuydPOoyryot (2b. 23), and passim. But 
the practice is inconstant: ¢.g. the hyphen is added to 
Tod TAayKTov (X. 35), but not to woAvfjrw7 (VI. 45): 
to dvakiponzrov (VI. 10), but not to avafiBpovras (XVI. 66). 
Among several compounds which do not receive the 
hyphen are evpvBia (XV. 31), Sim€immo’ (VII. 44), Aeo- 
moumov (XVI. 132), Georipov (X. 12), HvOt0rK«ov (20. 13), 
rokoKAutos (20. 39). 

A peculiar instance occurs in XII. 199 (e¢ pn Twa Oepore- 
ays). A mark resembling a very small circle has been 
placed after the letters TIN, perhaps to indicate that the 
words should be read as tiv’ aOepoverrns. 

VU. Diastole.—The SsacrToAy, a comma, occurs once, 


Kor 4 
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viz. in XVI. 102, éSevce, vnpeos (to guard against v being 
joined to éeuce). 

vul. Punctuation.—The only point used in the Bac- 
chylides papyrus is a single dot, placed level with the 
tops of the letters, or slightly above them’. This point 
serves to mark pauses of various lengths, doing duty 
sometimes for a full stop, sometimes for a colon, a semi- 
colon, or a comma. There is no distinctive note of 
interrogation (such as the later ;). The punctuation is, 
on the whole, fairly full and regular; but it is not complete. 
A necessary point is sometimes omitted: as (¢g.) in I. 48 
(= 158 Bl.), 58, 61, 67: V, 169, 172: XVI. 129-- At the end 
of an ode a point was not practically required; and in that 
place it is more often omitted. It stands, however, at the 
end of Iv, and of x. 

The authority of the punctuation in the papyrus cannot 
be deemed great. In I. 70 (=180 BI.), for instance, the 
point after Xayxev has little weight as an argument against 
reading tewav rather than ri wav; 

IX. Paragraphus and Coronis.—In lyric texts the 
Alexandrian practice was to place (1) the paragraphus, a 
straight line, below the last verse of a strophe or anti- 
strophe; and (2) the coronis with paragraphus, ) , below 
the last verse of an epode, to mark the end of a system. 
The same symbol could stand at the end of an ode; but 
the end of an ode composed in systems was more properly 
marked by an asterisk, +, with or without the addition 
of ) 

The use of these signs in the Bacchylides papyrus will 
appear from the following statement ; in which, for brevity, 
the word ‘coronzs’ denotes ‘coronis with paragraphus. 

I. (1) Excluding places where mutilation leaves it 
doubtful whether the sign stood there, there remain 64 
places where the paragraphus ought to appear as marking 


‘In one place (XIV. 47, after  Jnérod. p. xxi). In vill. 83 a point 
dixalay) the point is placed on a level after rvxdv is so placed, but that 
with the bottom of the letters; per- seems to be an error, as there is no 
haps by a slip of the pen (Kenyon, _ break in the sense. 
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the end of a strophe or of an antistrophe. The paragraphus 
(or its equivalent) is written in only 24 of these places, 
while it is omitted in 40. (2) Similarly there are 31 places 
in which the coronis ought to appear. It (or its equivalent) 
is present in 30 of these, being absent only after v. 26 of 
Ode Vil. 

That is, the papyrus seldom fails to mark the end of a 
system or of an ode. But, far more often than not, it 
neglects to mark the end of a strophe or antistrophe. 

ul. Errors in the use of the signs. (i) Interchange of 
paragraphus and coronis.—A coronis stands for a paragraphus 
in V. 175: a paragraphus for a coronis, in IX. 28 and XII. 99 
(but not, I think, in 111. 14). (ii) Misplacement of either 
sign.—The paragraphus which ought to follow. v. 64 of 
Ode Ill is wrongly placed after v.63. In Ode I a coronis 
-is rightly placed after v. 51 (=161 BI.), but incorrectly 
repeated after 52. In Ode Ix the coronzs is wrongly placed 
after 55, but is repeated after 56. 

Il. Notes on particular points—1. At the end of Odes 
VI and VII, but of no other, the asterisk is added to the 
coronis. Ode VI is ‘monostrophic’ (written in strophes 
without epode), and therefore, according to Hephaestion 
Ilepi wrounparos c. X, should have been followed by a coronis 
only. 

2. The following facts will illustrate the curiously 
inconstant practice of the papyrus with regard to the 
paragraphus. 

In Ode 1 the faragraphus follows vv. 8, 50, 60, 63 
(instead of 64), 92: but not 18, 22, 32, 46, 78, 88. (Muti- 
lated: the places after vv. 4, 36, 74.) In V it follows 30, 
and (in the form of coronis) 175: but not 15, 70, 95, 110, 
135, 150, 190. (Mutilated: the place after 55.) In VIII it 
follows 44 and 87: but not 9, 18, 35. (Mutilated: the 
places after 61, 70, 96.) In X it occurs nowhere: in XII, 
only as a substitute for the coronis after 99. In XV, XVI’, 
XVII it is nowhere omitted. 

1 Blass, Praef. p. xiv. XVI. 112; but a trace of it remains 


2 Kenyon (p. 171) and Blass* (p. _ there. 
143) do not, indeed, indicate it after 
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Three autotype plates are subjoined. Plate I gives the 


_ first 29 verses of Col. XxxvilI of the papyrus (a column 
- which contains 34 verses in all), besides three verses which 
have been added at the top. 


It is a good page for repro- 


duction, as showing additions made both by the earlier 
corrector (A*) and by the later (A*). Plates 11 and III give 


“a series of eight shorter passages. 


I have selected these 


partly on palaeographical grounds, as illustrating charac- 
teristic traits of the papyrus, but chiefly in view of their 
interest for the textual criticism. 


1 The choice of this column was 
suggested to me by Dr Kenyon, who 
has himself reproduced it in Palaeo- 
graphy of Greek Papyri (p. 76). His 


plate and mine were independently _ 


taken from the original papyrus in the 


British Museum. As the plate given 
here is slightly wider than his, it in- 
cludes IAACAAKEAAIM in its right 
margin, and in its left margin a few 
letters from the ends of the longer 
verses in Col, XXXVII. 
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PLATE. I. 
Col. xxxvu1.—Ode xvul. 50—60, and XVIII. I—2l. 


55 “| oTeABewatorauriay : 
powiccavproyaratdad emev 
tpwOnBov* apniwyd’ advpyarwv 

50 KHUTUKTOVKUVEavAaKaL 
VAVKPATOOVTEPTUPT OXALTOV * 
XiTwvatroppupeov ; 
OTEPVOLOLT appiKaLovALov 

V OeroadavyAapvd + oppatwvde 
pepvac OartoAenouTeKat 
XaAKEOKTUTOUPLAXAT 


60 dilnobadepirayrAdovcabavac 
was 


4 
lw TapectipuplakehevOoo 
, 
AOHNAIOIC ap. Bpoctwvedewy 


boavrapamerepiowvrd 
XLT LOwpapLove Gv 

5  toBrA™ehaporrexar 
pepertéepavorxapiter 
Badr\oowapditiwav 
vpvoLow: vpatvevvvev 
TALOTOAUNPATOLOTLKALVOV 


10 oA Biatcabavae 
U 


evdverexyiapepy.ve.: 
mpeTrevoehepTaTavijrev 
odovrapaxaA\oTracha 
XorraveSoxovyepac 

15 Tinvapyooo@ wrmuovAurovea I 
pevyexpva €a Bove d ee 
evpvo Jeveor ppadatarpeptatovd.oc ase oa 
ivayovpododaxtvAoc Kopa: 
or apyovonpactbrerovra 

20 Tavtodevaxaparow 

Y peyioroavaccaKkehevoev 


Notes.—1. The three verses at the top of the column are vv. 55—57 of 
Ode xXvi1, which had been omitted by the scribe, and were added there by the 
second corrector, A*, in a hand of the Roman period, perhaps of the second 
century.—2. Below v. 60 is seen the coronis with paragraphus, )— , marking 
the end of Ode Xvi1.—3. The title of Ode xvuit, Id "A@nvaiors, in the lefi- 
hand margin, is in a hand (*) which was probably contemporary with that of 
the scribe. So also is the title of xrx, “Idas Aaxedatu[ovéors, written in the left- 
hand margin of the next column, and partly seen to the right of xvuir. 16.—4. 
In xvii. 9 the scribe wrote xawéy: but € has been added (by A5) above 1, 
indicating «Newdv.—s. Inv. 15 orurmetoy has been corrected (probably by A?) 
to 60° tmmiov.—6. After v. 21, Meyorbavacca etc., the verse xpuadret os *Hpa 
was omitted by the scribe, but added by A® in the lower margin, which does 


not come into the photograph. The marginal sign opposite v. 21 calls attention 
to this. 


? ee 


PLATE |. 


COLUMN XXXVIII.—ODE XVII. 50-60, AND XVIII. 1-21. 


- 


SS ASIT eM bree Pp pep ee 


ie ee = Ef MOT DI Bye ns 
2 if adhe PIPE T ASH 4 pest 
eh. Sees = ae ~ —f ~~ Pia AS : : = 
ae Sts ERIS TTI Map ycpee 


Se ORO eying i 
o Jos 2 PIPPERT IMT PI DIEALT 90; oe 
EPP) -16, Prt pg poe foes 42 
a= SP AIBPOLIOOM eA pep Ly. 
go ERA eee 

Fees pmrop eam 

PO BAERP CT rcp” 
PER ECTEPANOI XB TE 
BRA Apert iging a 

i TTP IM pnp 
| TRS ET OTH Ppp pines 

ONB TA ORE PKI ple pee Se 
ETO ECE RH TH EP ey i 

TP EFF EET STRANI 

OAS TIT DILDO orp perp - 

MEitR ES ex<ehirer pe” 
THANE ret oF Ae omen moy th 
perrExp ye FRpore : * aces 
EY? TEQEK FOr TeNeRicy + an 
[PID S07 10 RP PIT NO t hoy 

OT a Tenor acl h A ERR PG 
IBN Top Eh Distt nce 

M1 Erie TePN Pt tNi<tap re pes 


A Lee em 


= = ig ™ 
ee 


PLATE If. 


1. COL. 1—ODE. 1. 32-386. 


3. COL. XIV.—ODE Vil}. 12-19. 


hep Dy EVN YS 
i on Bar Pin ohise” 


4 COL. XVII—ODE IX. 6-11 


PLATE. 11; 


1. Col. 1—Ode 1. 32—36. 


— apyeio....... Acovror 
Oupo..... omore 
xp ....... Bodotnayac: 
Togol..... Ppo. . atpiwv 
acc ree seers S . atwy 


2. Col. 1v.—Qde 11. 71—77. 


oe a re 
ee ¢ pipes 
. ++» vooepapepoval 
“ag a ee oKorreca Bpax 
.../eogad eAriovr 
. €plwv'od avag[ 
PO a cak ‘Nooerrehepy|, 


a a) 


3. Col. x1v.—Ode vin. 12—19. 


abAnoay . Tapyepopwr* tovEavOodepKyno 
meby acayévovTadpakwvur épothoer 
oapapedd . vroagovov- 
wpoiparrohiKpates * Ouviv 

we oikedaoradw 
oretxewverevavopovaay| 

ee a 

axaitor’ adpacrovraN 


4. Col. xvi1.—Ode 1x. 6—11. 


€. . lov-orexpu[ 

0... lopOarporou[ 
TT . avampakTay 

a 


4 
. @. LKALYUVKAOLYVNTACAKOLTAT 
4 
vaovarweKewnoevuyvpboyyovpedooav 
. epecty abavatovpoveavayaApwa 


Notes.—1. Col. 1.—Odet. 32—36. In v. 34 the letter A has been deleted 
before X.—2. Col. tv.—Ode 111. 71—77. Verse 71 was low\d]xwv re pépols 
éxovra Movoay. (The letters a Movoay are supplied by two other fragments, ) 
In v. 72 a corrector has wished to substitute « for m (kore for wore). A separate 
fragment supplies the last letters of this v., which were wv, probably preceded 
by #.—8. Col. x1v.—Ode vill. 12—19. In v. 12 A*has written X above M, 
and.TO above CY, In the transcript the point after a@\ncav means that a letter 
(E) is lost. In v. 16 A* corrected the first » of ot\Netdac to x. Inv. 19 A’ 
has written & kac above AH.—4. Col. xvi1.—Ode 1x. 6—11. In the ms. 
vy. 6 began with £vvdy, as words which ought to have stood before it (ravrl 
xpw?) had been wrongly added to the end of v. 5. See critical notes and 
commentary. 
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PLATE IT 
5. Col. xvii.—Ode 1x. 22—28. 


Oep..... . TvewvdedAav 


COTE, to, bekeus & avreGearjpwvedawwe 
Pape ease vepmitvwvoptrov 
TETP cs weds ala F VEEL 

KO pope ree povico O..0viKay 

O10 = danas apvéavevBov 

ING SG caireore wvrpopatat* 


6. Col. xxv.—Ode x1. 84 f. 


KQLTLDVUPAVYNTKO... +++. pav 
modeootrappew|, : 


7. Col. xxvi.—Ode xu. 124—129. 


wort evkvavavd ei 
tovt|wiBop|éacutoKu 
pactlvdjatler 
vukt|o|\vavtacacavare, 
Anevdecvvpacoyul 


aot’ oropecevoetero| 


oy (CO SeOst— JO GIS HGR Teo 


LOU nenemes e €7reL 
.. a0 ereuevenorxpvoeay 
alabeu tee Oven vpavial 
Seto 2 dtwvyénovcavupvey 
eo ieate ie vet. p. TavOepoevtieBpur 
Perret yadrXeraupdorAryavyerexr 


Selene, detad + EVATEPTOMEVOT 


ip Oo duxnurarnovev 


Notes.—5. Col. xviit.—Ode Ix. 22—28. Inv. 23 the scribe wrote AIZE. 
A’ has changed I to Y, transfixed %, and written T above it, thus making adre. 
The € above 6a (indicating Gearjpwr) is also from A’. At the end of v. 27 the 
scribe wrote (€)u8oc : the I was corrected to T by A*, who also wrote A above 
the line at the beginning of v. 28.—6. Col. xxv.—Ode xm. 84f. Inv. 84 
the I of KAI was added by a corrector (??). Above the second A of vpavyas 
A’ wrote H. Between v. 84 and the verse beginning with rodecor a verse has 
been lost. The letters pay, seen to the right of 84, were probably the last of the 
missing verse, remains of which had been tacked on to v. 84.—7. Col. xxvi.— 
Ode x1l. 124—129. In v. 127 the scribe wrote ANTACANYM. A® has added 
as above the line after AC, making dvrdoas: has changed Y into A (dva—): and 
has written TE above M.—8. Col. xxx1.—Ode xv. 1—8. Inv. 1 the letter 
before OT was either I, N, or (though this is less probable) M. Note that the 
A of OAKAA’ (the first word of v. 2), comes beneath I, and extends a little to 
the right of it. The number of letters which preceded I in verse 1 was probably 
not more than three. (If the letter before OT was not I, but N or M, there 
would not have been room before it for more than two letters.)—For the rest 
of this passage, see critical notes and commentary. 


5. COL. XVINI—-ODE 1X. 22-28. . 


7. COL. XXVI.—ODE XII. 124-129. 


STI ETA BN 0 FF ¢ 
ae TTF pO Th ak 
Faia ~ Pail 1 Foe = Ps 

ee MF si a ee 
ead? US deed t) Pt Dt Oh 
ASH ee rt te geet 
OP Perret peep PP Ery 


ae 4 A inane cewe te Ll Sa 


8. COL XXXI.—ODE XV, 1-8 
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VII. THE TEXT OF THE PAPYRUS. 


The following is the text as it stands when the smaller 
fragments, which had become detached from the continuous 
portions of the papyrus, have been fitted into their places. 
Hence this text contains, in many verses, some letters or 


words which appear only in the plates of fragments at the 


end of the Autotype Facsimile published in 1897, since, at 
that time, those fragments were still unplaced’. 
The object is to exhibit the text of the papyrus as it 
_was left by the ancient correctors, before any modern hand 
“had touched it. 


1. <A vertical line, | , denotes that the letters or words fol- 
lowing it are supplied by a separate fragment. See, ¢.g., vv. 3—5. 


2. A dot on the line denotes a lost letter. 
3. A letter which has a dot under it is doubtful. 


4. The sign ] denotes that a lacuna precedes, and the sign [ 
that a lacuna follows. 


5. The marks —--—-, in a verse of which some part remains, 
denote the loss of a considerable but uncertain number of letters 
(as in 11. 41). When those marks occupy a whole line, they 
denote that a verse is lost (as after x. 30). 


6. Asterisks, * * * *, denote a loss of several verses. 


7. The metrical divisions (strophe, antistrophe, epode) are 
shown in the margin. ‘These indications make it easy to verify 
the use or omission in the Ms. of paragraphus and coronis. 


1 The only fragments which do in Egypt by Mr B. P. Grenfell, and 
not appear at all in the Facsimile are were received just after the photo- 
parts of III. 8—r1o and of vil. [1x.] graphs had been taken (Kenyon, 
82—84, which wereseparatelyacquired — /vtrod. p, xvi). 
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8. Verses omitted by the scribe, and added by a corrector at 
the head or at the foot of a column, are printed in uncial type. 
See x. 106; XVII. 16, 55—57; XVII. 22. That type is used also 
in x. 23, where only the first two words were written by the 
scribe. 


9. The title printed here at the head of an Ode (as Twx avtwx 
at the head of Ode 1) is that which is given in the papyrus. In 
the papyrus, however, such a title is written in the left-hand 
margin; except in the case of Ode xiv, where it is written at the 
head of the column. 


.. CTPITATAIME| 
.. EPAIMINQCAP.../C 


.. YOENAIOAOTIP ... |NOIC[ 
5 . AYCITIENTHKONT. |CYN as 
. PHTONOMIAQL 


oTp. S’. TLOCEVKANEIOVAEE 


- ATIBAOYZQNONKOP|AN 
. EXSIOEANAAMACEN 


_ ALOLALTTIENHMICYAA\ON 
10 . NAPACAPHI®IAOYC 
. CINTTIOAYKPHMNON|XOONA 


- EIMACATIOTTAEQND... |T EC 
KNOCCONIMEPTAN ... AIN 


avrT. =’. . ACIAEYCEYPOTTIAL 


15... AEKATOIA’ EYE... |ON 


Ge * * * * 


orp. C.. Col. TLOAw tate NBAOY 
30 AEIEAOI.... CMENTENOC 
EVA Eire POXEIP 


APTEIO....... AEONTOC 


35 
avt. ¢'. 

40 
ene. 45 

50 
oTp. 7. 

55 
avr. 7’. 60 

Col, 2 

65 

em. 1» 


7O 


ODE I. op 
OYMO...... OTTOTE 


XPEl..... BOAOIMAXAC" 
OCC: sa; PO... ATPION 
OY Wee. KUTA: AAQN 
TOCATIAIN[ 
TOZOCAITIO......... N 


AMOIT? IAT|OL 
=EINONTE-. AANOPI... Al’ 


-YAEAAXON . APITON 
TIOAAOICTEO .. MACOEICBPOTAN 
ALON’ EAYCEN. ENTETIAI 


AACMETAINH . OYCAITTON: 


. ONENAOIK.. NIAAC 

YYIZYFOCIC.. IONIKON 

OHKENANT... PFECIANAITTAPONT? AA 
AQNCTE®AN .. ETTIMOIPON 
bAMIKAIbACO... FICTON 

KY AOCEXEINAPETAN‘TIAOY 
TOCAEKAIAEIAOICINANOPOTTOANOMIAE! 


EQEAEIA’ AYEEIN®PPENAC 


ANAPOC‘OA’ EYEPAQLNOEOYC 
EATTIAIKYAPOTEPAI 
CAINEIKEAP’EIA’ YFIEIAC 
ONATOCEQ.NEAAXEN 
ZOEINT ATTIOIKEIONEXEI 
TIPQTOICEPIZEITTANTITOI 
TEPYICANOPOTTONBID! 


ETTETAINOC@INTFENOY 

.. NITENIACT’ AMAXANOY 
ICONOT’ A®NEOCI 
MEIPEIMEFAAQN-OTEMEIQ[ 
TTAY POTEPQNTOAETIAN 
TONEYMAPEINOYAENIFAYKY 
ONATOICIN‘AAN’ AIEITAPEY 


FONTAAIZHNTAIKIXEIN 


ONTINAKOY®#OTATAI 
OYMONAONEOYCIMEPIMNAI 
OCCONANZQOHIXPONONTONA’EAAXEN'TI 
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MAN‘APETAA’ ETTIMOXOOC 
irate AEYTAOEICAL’ OPONC 


Seca AIEYTEOANHIAE]I 
Peters ZHAQTONEYKAEIACA... MA 


ie 
Tow. avTae 
oTp. A eee CEMNOAOTEIPAPHMAL 
ECK.: 252 EPANXAPITQ. 


NYM.. @EPOYC’ AFFEAIAN 
OTIM.. ACOPACYXEIPAP 


5 TEIO..PATONIKAN 


ae KAAQNA’ ANEMNACENOC’ ENKA... NQI 
AYXENIICOMOYZAQEAN 
AITTONTECEY=ANTIAANA 
CONETTEAEIZAMENEBAOMH 
10 KONTA.. NCTE®ANOIC. N: 


er. KAAEIAEMOYC’ AYOIFENHC 
TAY KEIANAYAQ.NKANAXAN 
CEPAIPOYC’ ETTINIKIOIC 
TIANOEIAAPIAONYION 
)-—_--——— 


eu & 
Tepwve OUPAKOOLWL lmTTOLUS . . . . TLA 
orp. a’. AP|IC|TOKAPTIOYCIKEAIACKPEOYCAN 


A . |MAT|PAIOCTEPANONTEKOY PAN 
YIMNIEIFAYKYAQ PEKAEIOIOOACTO 
... TIOAPOMOYCIEPOQNOCINT . YC: 


dvt.a. 5 «... TOTAPCYNYTIEPOXQITENIKAI 
NP AAIAITETIAPEYPYAINAN ~~ 
5 Ee EINOMENEOCE@HKAN 
. ABION Sess eee NKYPHCAI: 


led OPOHCEAEA 
10 ATPICEYAAIM[ 


Col.3  OCTITAPAZHNOCAAXON 
TIAEICTAPXONEAAANONTFEPAC 


ODES IIT. Ve 


OIAETTYPFOQOENTATIA. YTONMHMEAAM 
PAPEIKPYTITEINCKOTOI: 
ae 


orp. 8. 15 BPYEIMENIEPABOYOYTOICEOPTAIC: 
BPYOYCI®IAOZENIACATYIAI: 
AAMTTEIA® YTTOMAPMAPYTAICOXPYCOC 


YYVIAAIAAATONTPITIOAQNCTAGENTOIN 


avr. B’. TTAPOIOENAOY TOOIMET! .. ONAACOC 


20 .. BOYTTAPAKACTAAIA... EOPOIC 
A. APOIAIETTOYCIOEONO.. NTIC 
ATAAIZEOQQTAPAPICTOC. ABON: 


eq. fi. ETTEITIOTEKAIAAMACITI . OY 
AYAIACAPXAFETAN _ 
25 EYTETANTIETIL 
ZHNOCTEAE......... CIN 
CAPAIECHEPCA...J00.400 03025 ATO 


KPOICONOXPYCAL[ 


oTp. y’. PYAA=’ ATTOAAQN...... EATTTONAMAP 
30 M.AQN'TITOAYA...... OYKEMEAAE 
MIMNEINETIA...... NAN ‘TT. . ANAE 
XAA.. TEIXEOCTI...... OENAY[ 
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CY . EYTTAOKAMOI . ETTEBAIN’ AAAL 
35 -Y.-. TPACIAYPO. ENAIC*XEPACA[ 
.. TTYNAIOEPAC . ETEPACAEIPA| 


i . _... NEN‘YTTIEP.. EAAIMON 
.. YOEQNECTI. XAPIC: 
.. YAEAATOIA .. ANAE" 
ae INAAYA . TAAOMOI 
ect,» MY PION 


Col. 4.45 TIAKTMAOC A. IKEAIOCTYNAIKEC 
E=EYKTIT. NMEFAPQNATONTAI 
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avr. 8. TATTPOCOENA.. OPANYN®IAAOANEINTAYKICTON® 
TOC’ EITTEKAIAB.. BATANK... YCEN 
ATITEIN=YAINONAOMON‘E!... ONAE 


50 TIAPOENOI'PIAACTANAMATPIXEIPAC 


en. 8. EBAAAON‘OFAPTIPO®ANHCONA 
TOICINEXOICTOC®ONON: 
AAW’ ETTEIAEINO.. YPOC 
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er. 5. CPNOMACOTIT’ AYPIONOYEAI 
80 MOYNONAAIOY PAOC 
XOTITTENTHKONT’ ETEA 
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ZOANBAOYTTAOYTONTEAEIC: 


OCIAAPON EYdPAINEOYMONTOYTOFAP 
KEPAEQNYTIEPTATON: 


orp. . 85 PPONEONT . CYNETATAPY2:BAOYCMEN 
AIOHPAMIANTOC YAQPAETIONTOY 


OYCATTETA . "EY®POCY NAA’ OXPYCOC: 
ANAPIA’ O.. EMICTTOAIONTT.. ENTA 


avr. ¢, TFHPACOAA ... NAYTICATKOMICAI 
go HBAN‘APETA.... ENOYMINYOEI 


BPOTQNAMAC... TIPEFTOC’AAAA 
MOYCANINTP.... LEPONCYA’ OABOY 


em. ('. KAAAICT’ ETTEA... AQONATOIC 
ANOEA‘TIPA=A... A’ EY 
Gy PEPEIKOCM ..... 0. 
TTA*CYNA’ AAAO.... KAAD.N 
KAIMEAITAQ.CCOYTICYMNHCEIXAPIN 
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IV. 
Tw. avr. vba 


oTp. a’. ETICYPAKOCIAN@IAEI 


TIOAINOXPYCOKO . ACATIOAAQ.N 
ACTYQEMIN®O’ IE.. NATEPAIPE!I: 


TPITONFAPTI..... AONYYIAEIPOYXOONOC 
5 TIY.1ONIK....... TAI 
SRO Ane 2. tir CYNITTTTON? 
= -"ACAAEKTOP 
ae FINO 
rsa — YMNOYC 
otp. B. _- - ICOP 
pee a ACTAAANT 
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AYOT’ OAYMITTIONIKAC 
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AATXANEINATIOMOIPA ..- OAQ.N® 
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V. 


EYMOIPE. YPAK...N 
ITTTTOAINHTO.NCTPATA . E° 

FNQCHIMEN . OCTE®AN . N 

MOICANTAYK . AQPONAFAAMATONIFENYN 
AITICETTIXOONIQ.N 

OPONC'PPENAA’ EYOYAIK.N 

ATPEM’ AMTTAYCACMEPIMNAN 

AEYP’ AOPHCONNOQ. J 
HCYNXAPITECCIBAOYZQNOICY®ANAC 
YMNONATIOZAOEAC 
NACOYEENOCYMETEPANTIEM 
TIEIKAEENNANECTIOAIN ~ 

XPYCAMITTY KOCOYPANIAC 
KAEINOCOEPATION EOEAEIAE 
FAPYNEKCTHOEQNXEQN 


AINEINIEPONA’BAOYN 

A’ AIOEPAZOYOAICITAMNO.N 

YF OVMPERYRECCIPAXE! 
AICAIETOCEYPYANAKTOCATTEAOC 


ZHNOCEPIC@APAT OY 
OAPCEIKPATEPAITTICYNOC 
ICXYITITACCONTIA’ OPNI 
XECAITYPOOTTOIPOIBOT 


OYNINKOPY*AIMELFAAACICXOYCIFAIAC 
. YA’ AAOCAKAMATAC : 
AYCTIAITTAAAKYMATA‘NOMA 

TAIA’? ENATPYTQIXAE! 
AETITOTPIXACYNZE®YPOYTINO 
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TOCMETANOPQOTIOICIAEIN: 
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XAAKEOCTEPNOYT’ APHOC 
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AEINOMENEYCATEPQ XO! 
TTIAIAEC’EYEPAQNAEMHKAMOIOQEOC: 
=ANOOTPIXAMEN¢EPENIKON 


AAPEONTIAPEY PYAINAN 
TTQLAQONAEAAOAPOMAN 
EIAENIKACANTAXPYCOTTAXYCAN.C 
SSS. 


TTYOQNIT’ ENATAOEAI: 

FAIA’ ETICKHTTTONTIIPAYCKO. 
OYTTO.NINYTTOTTPOTE..N 
ITTTOQNENATONIKATEXPANENKONIC 
TTPOCTEAOCOPNYMENON: 
PITTAIFAPICOCBOPEA 
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IETAINEOKPOTON 
NIKANIEPOQNI®IAOZENDITITYCKON: 


OABIOCQITINIOEOC 
MOIPANTEKAAQNETIOPEN 
CYNT’ ETTIZHAQITYXAI 
Ab’NEIONBIOTANAIATEIN ‘OY 
TA.... ETTIXOONION 


T...AlP EYAAIMQ.NE?Y: 


eee OT’ EPIYITTYAAN 

ee ATONAETLOYCIN 

Sees APTIKEPAY 
NOYAQMATA®EPCE®ONACTANIC®Y POY 
KAPXAPOAONTAKYN’ A 

=ONT’ EC@AOCEZAIAA 

YIONATTAATOI’ EXIANAC" 
ENOAAYCTANONBPOTON 
YYXACEAAHTTAPAKOKY TOY PEEOPOIC 


OIATE®YAA’? ANEMOC 
IAACANAMHAOBOTOYC 
TTPO.NACAPFHCTACAONE!: 
TAICINAEMETETIPETTENEIAQ 
AONOPACYMEMNONOCEr 
XECTTAAOYTIOPOAONIAA’ 
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EIAETOIONANATITY 
=ACPAPETPACTIOMA'‘TOIA® ENANTIA 
YYXATTIP . PANHMEAEAT POY’ 

KAININEY EIAQCTTPOCEEITTEN: 
YIEAIOCMEFAAOY 

CTAOIT ENXO.PAITEAANQ.CACTEOYMON 
—— 


MHTAYCIONTTPOIE! 
TPAXYNEKXEIPQNOICTON 
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AM@ITPYOQNIAAAC: 
EITTENTE‘TICAOANATQIN 
HBPOTONTOIOYTONEPNOC 
OPEYENENTIOIAIXOONI- 

TICA’? EKTANEN‘HTAXAKAAAIZQONOCHPA 
KEINONE®AMETEPAI 
TIEMYVEIKEPAAAI'TAAETIOY 
TTAAAAAT=ANOAIMEAE]: 
TONAETTPOCE®AMEAEAT POC 
AAKPYOEIC ’XAAETTON 
OEQNTTAPATPEYAINOON 


ANAPECCINETTIXOONIOIC: 
KAITAPANTTAAZITTTTOCOINEYC 
TIAYCENKAAY KOCTE®ANOY 


CEMNACXOAONAPTEMIAOCAEYKOQAENOY 
AICCOMENOCTIOAEQ.N 
T’ AIT QNOYCIAICITTATHP 
KAIBOON®OINIKONOTON: 
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AAAANIKATONOQEA 
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OCKAAAIXOPONKAAYAQ 
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CbAZETEMHABPOTON 

@ OCTICEICANTANMOAOI: 
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ODE YV. 157 


OATITOMENTOYCKATETIE®NE 
CYCEPIBPYXACETTAICCONBIAI 
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 ... ATONKEANQNAAEAGEQN 
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AMP ITPYOQNOCTIAIAAMOYNONAHTOTE 
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ODES V—VII. 159 
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(15) ENTTEAOTTOC®PYTIOY 
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OPEYENAAEYKQAE..C 


HPATIEPI.... TONAEOAQN 
TTPQTON... KAEIBAPY@OOFLr . NAEONTA: 


CMonieh key ANTE oi no.c oc NIKACTTIAECHMIOEO!I 
SS 
TL Pere: NAPFEIQNKPITOI 


AO AHCAN . TTAPXEMOPQ.I:TONZEANOOAEPKHC 


5) 
€7T 


OT, 


15 


’ 
~@. 


Col. 15 20 


25 


p. B. 


30 


avr. B’. 


40 


ODES VII, VIII [IX}. 161 


TTE®N’ ACATEYONTAAPAKOQNYTIEPOTIAOC 
CAMAMEAA . NTOC®ONOY: 

OQ.MOIPATIOAY KPATEC: OYNIN 

TTEIO’ OIKAEIAACTTAAIN 
CTEIXEINECEYANAPOYSAI[ 


EATTICANOPOTTONY AIP 


AKAITOT’ AAPACTONTAAL[ 
TTEMTTENECOHBACTIOAYNEIKEITTAAL ! 
KEINQNATTEYAOZQNATONON 
ENNEMEAIKAEINO -.» POTON 
OITPIETEICTESAND| 
=ANOANEPEYONTAIKOMAN 
AYTOMHAEINYNTENIKA. 
CANTININAAIMQNE . OKEN: 


TTIENTAEOAOICINTAPENETTPETTENDC 
ACTPXLNAIAKPINEI®AH 
NYKTOCAIXOMHNIAO. . YPETTHCCEAANA: 


TOIOCEAAANOQNAIA. .. PONAKYKAON 
bAIN . OAYM. CTONAE. AC 
AICKONTPOXOEIAEAPITITON 


KAIMEAAM®YAAOYKAAAON 
AKTEACECAITIEINANTIPOTTEMTION 
AIOEP’ EKXEIPOCBOANQTPYNEAAQN 


HTE.. YTAIACAMAPYIMATIAAAC 


TUG, YMQIC... «| 
EY TAeso hee MATA..... AIAITIEAACCA. 
(RETR oss NTTAPATTOP®Y POAINA[ 
TOY Kies ACANXOONA 

HAOE..... ETTECXATANEIAOY* 


TAITETTE.. AEITTOPY| 


OIKEYCIOEPMQAON .... FXEQ.N 
ICTOPECKOPAIAINSINIL--- PHOC 


CONQDTTOAYZHADT ANAZTIOTAMIIN 
EFTONOIFEYCANTOKAIYY . TTYAOYTPOIACEAOC: 
CTEIXEIAIEYPEIACKEAE . OOY 

MY PIATTIANTAI®ATIC 

CACTENEACAITTAPO 


1 At'the end of v. 20 Blass places fragment 35 (Kenyon, p. 210) ITPOZEN. 


162 TEXT OF THE PAPYRUS. 


50 ZONQNOYIATPON: ACO.. | 
CYNTYXAICOQKICCANAPXA 
FOYCATIOPOHTQINALYIAN: 


) 


OTp. y’- TICFAPOYKOI... KYANOTTAOKAMOY 
OH BACEYAN\: erties N 
Col. 16 55; — — — — MONAIFIN|AN: MEF[—]OY 
—- —- — EXEITEKE|NHP2) 
—.AECQ| — — oY: 
— ACBACA| — — AIQN 
GO ie 
Ais SOK anes YT. TAON[ 
dvr. y’. H| — — — ANEAIKOCTEA[ 
K| — — — CAIT AAAAIOEQN[ 
C| — — AM|IHCANAPITNOT. |ICUIT : AAI 
65 — — — AO|AITTOTAMOYKE|. AAO|NTOC: 
— — — ANTTOAIN 
— — — CITENIKAL 
— =7 = AGRBOAL 
— — — YCAI-MET 
70 — IN: 
én ge hg ee INEOC[ 


.. YCEA|—OENTAIOTTAOKON | EYEITTIEIN[ 
..AT| — NAM. TONEPOTION 
— — INANBPOTO[ 

75 — — AEQN 


— — —NTAN 
— — — NYMNON: 


orp. 3. — — — KAIATIO®OIMEN|QAI 

80 — — — PYTONXPONOIN 
— — — INOMENOICAIEI|TIIbAYCKOI 
ae IMEANI|KAN:TO.. TOIKAAO|NEPFON 
TNHCIO|NYM|NQNTYXON. 
YYOYTTA|PAAA|IMOCIKEITAI: 

85 CYNA’ A). AOEIAI|BPOTAN 
KAAAIC|TONEI[ 
A... TETANMOY Geen eee PMA: 


dvr. 8, EICIA’ ANIOP[ 


ODES VIII [IX], 1X [X}. 


Col.17- = TTOAAAI“Al|. KPIN . JAEQEQN 
go . OYAA[— —|MENONNY\KTOC[ 
— — — — TEKIAITONAPEIOL 


————-— TOY: 
----- |.. EYCON 
3 —-——— = AYPOIC 
.. AP| — — — TOMEAAON’ 
ex. 8. .. MIA| — — — AQKEXAPIN 
-AIAION| — — OEOTIMATO. TIOAIN 
. AIEINATTO| — — EYNTAC 
100. PYCEOCKATITP[ 
.. TIKAAON®E[ 


AINEOITIMO=[ 
TTAIAICYNKQ[ 
.. OITETTENT[ 


pee ek 
oTp. a. oo MA CYT. IPA] — — OIXNEIC 
.- AA*KAIITTA — — 


5 ....NQNTAI|- — —.01 
=..|ON-OTIXPY[ 
O.... |(OPOAAMOL|CINE 
TT.... ANATTPAKTAN[ 
A 


ee ASIKAINYNKACIFNHTACAKOITAC 
10 NACISTINEKEINHCENAITY®OOFrONMEAICCAN 


Pig ae 


dvr.a’. —.. EIPECIN’ ADANATONMOYCANATAAMA 
=YNONANOPQTIOICINEIHI 
XAPMATEANAPETAN 
MANYONETTIXOONIOICIN 
15 OCCANIKACEKATIANOECIN=AN 


@| .. ANAAHCAMENOCKE®AAAN 
K\Y AOCEY PEIAICAOANAIC 
O/HKACOINEIAAICTEAO=AN 
E|NTTOCIAANOCTIEPIKAEITOICAEQAOIC 

Cole lSe20n «aya ACEAAACINTTIOAQ.NTAXEIANOPMAN 


163 


164 TEXT OL LE Pad Fares, 


Ea REA he POICINETTICTAAIOY 
@EPM...... TINEQNAEAAAN 
ECTAmanee NA’ AYTEOEATHPONEAAIQI 
APEC Mo Re NEMITTITNOQNOMIAON 
25 “TET Re ere NETTIE! 
KAM oes MONICOMIONIKAN 
AIGND ame APY =ANEYBOY 
ALIN Gees OQNTIPOSATAI: 
omp. 8. _ AICA’ E.. ote. AIKPONIAAZHNOCTIAPAFNON 
30 BOMO...... NATEOHBA 
AE ee YPYXOPON 
T APTO..... NTEKATAICAN : 
OEM eee ANNEMONTAI‘AM@IT’ EYBO! 
ANTIO, 2... N-O1QIEPAN 
as INACORe men AN-MATEYE! 
AUANA ee ANKEAEYOON 
ANTI ene OQNAPITNQTOIOAOZACTEYE=ETAI: 


MYPIAIA’ ANAPO.NETTICTAMAITTEAONTAT: 


avr. f’. HTAPC . POCHXAPITONTIMANAEAOTXO.C 

40 EATTIAIXPYCEAITEOAAEN °: 
HTINAOEYTTPOTTIAN 
EIAQ.CETEPOCAETTITTAIC! 
TIOIKIAONTO=ZONTITAINE! OIA’ ETTEPFOI 
CINTEKAIAM®1IBOQNA . EAAIC 

45 OYMONAY=OYCIN*TOMEAAON 
A’ AKPITOYCTIKTEITEAEYTAC 
TTAITYXABPICEI*-TOMENKAAAICTONECEAQN 
ANAPATTOAAQ.NYTTIANOPOTTONTTOAYZHAQTON? 

EIMEN-: 


em. Bi OIAAKAITTAOY TOYMELAAANAYNACIN: 
so AKAIT. NAXPEIONTI... | 
XPHCTON ‘TIMAKPANT . 2. CANIOYCACEAAYNQ! 
E . TOCOAOY:- TIEPATAIONATOICINIKAC 
....PONEYSPOCYNA 
Col.19 AYAQN[ 
55 MIT 


) ) 
XPHTIN[ 


) 


1 So A wrote: for A®’s obscure correction, see crit. n., Pp. 320. 


ODES 1X [X], X [X7}. TO 


Ac iEl| 

AheEvdapo petatovTwa. Tard. TadavoTne muOia 
orp. a’. NIKAT[! 

COITTAT[ 

aa as | 

IMI cen oe 6 ae TOI 

5 ZHNIL 

Io 
avr.a’. 15 
20 
25 
én. a’. 
30 
Col. 20 


35 


KPINE....A.CAOANATOI 
CINTE .... NATOICAPETAC: 


EAAAOI .... TAOKAMOY 

KOVIPA sce OOAIKOY ‘CEOENA EKATI 
KAINY .... ATTONTIONEY 

BYNES se OYCINEQN 


KQMOITEKAI). YPPOCY NAIOEOTIMONACTY- 


YMNELYCIAETT|YOIONIKON 
TIAIAA\OAHT . |NPAICKOY: 


IAEQI. INOA|.. OFENHCYI 
OCBAOY|ZON|... AATOYC 

AEKT . BAE®|... |-TTOAEEC 

A’ AM®PAAEE ... MONANOEQ.N 
ENTTEAIQICTE®ANOI 
KIPPACETTECONKPATEPAC 
HPATTANNIKOITTAAAC: 

OYK.. AENINAEAIOC 

KE.. OID Ecynamatimpocralaimeconta’ 
PACQAEKAIENZAOEOIC 
ATNOYTTEAOTTIOCAATTEAOIC 
AA®EONTIAPAKAAAIPOANAIKACKEAEYOON 
EIMHTICATTETPATTENOPOAC 
TIAT=EINQIXAITANEAAIAI 


FAAYKAICTEANQ.CAMENON 
TTORTITPODO set aia PANO’ IKECOAI- 


TTIAIA’ ENXOONIKAAAIXOPY)1 
TIOIKIAAICT EXNAICTTEAACCEN: 
AN HOEOCAITIOCH 

. NOMAITIOAYTTAAFKOIBPOT2IN 


. ME PCANYTIEPTATONEKXEIPQNFEPAC: 
-YNA’ APTEMICALPOTEPA 

~ PYCAAAKATOCAI . APAN 

.. /PATOZOKAYTOCNIKANEAQKE ° 


1 As to the doubtful [, see crit. n. on p. 320. 


166 TEX OF THE PAPY (EES: 


40 ..1TTOT ABANTIAAAC ~ 
» AMONKATENACCETIOAYA 
-< CTONEYTIETIAOITEROYEAL: 


otp: B’. TACE=EPATONE®OBHCE 


TTATKPATHCHPAMEAAOP2IN 

45 TIPOITOYTIAPATTAHTI®PENAC 
KAPTEPAIZEY=AC’ ANAT KAI. 
TTAPOENIAITAPETI 
YYXAIKIONECTEMENOC 
TIOP?Y POZSINOIOOEAC: 

50 PACKONAETTIOAYCPETEPON 
TTAOYTQITIPOPEPEINTTATEPA=ANOACTIAPEAPOY 
CEMNOYAIOCEYPYBIAI: 
TAICINAEXOAQ.CAMENA 
CTHOECINTTAAINT POTTONEMBAAENOMMA: 


55 PEYTONA’ OPOCECTANI®YAAON 
CME PAAAEAN®2ONANIEICAI 


avr. B’. TIPYNOIONACTYAITTOYCAI 
KAIOEOAMATOYCATYIAC: 
HAHTAPETOCAEKATON 
60 OEOPIAECAITIONTECAPTOC 
NAIONAAEICIBOAI 
XAAKACTTIAECHMIOEOI 
CYNTTOAYZHAQIBACIAEI: 
NEIKOCTAPAMAIMAKETON 
65 BAHXPACANETTAATOKACIT NHTOICATTAPXAC 
Col. 21 TIPOITOITEKAIAKPCIQ I: 
AAOYCTEAIXOCTACIAIC 
HPITTONAMET POAIKOICMAXAICTEAYFPAIC: 
AICCONTOAETIAIAACABANTOC 
70 TANTTOAYKPIOONAAXONTAC 


er. 8. TIPYNOATONOTTIAOTEPON 

KTIZEINTTPINECAPLAAEANTTECEINANAT KAN: 
ZEYCT’ EOQEAENKPONIAAC 
TIMQ.INAANAOYTENEAN 

75 KAIAIOE /TITTOIOAYTKEOC 
TTAYCAICTYTEPO.NAXEQN: 
TEIXOCAEKY KAQTTECKAMON 
EAOONTECYTTEP#IAAOIKAEINAITI... El 
KAAAICTONIN’ ANTIOEOI 

80 NAIONKAYTONITTITTOBOTON 
APFOCHPQLECTTEPIKAEITOIAITIONTL 
ENOENATTECCYMENAI 
TTPOITOY KYANOTTAOKAMOI 


oTp. y’. 


> , 
avT. y- 


Col, 22 


ODE X [XT} 


PEYTONAAMATOIOYFATPEC: 
— 


85 TONA’ EIAENAXOCKPAAIAN:=El 
NATENINTTAAZENMEPIMNA: 
AOIAZEAE®ACTANONAM 
bAKECENCTEPNOICITTAZAI: 
AAAANINAIXMO®OPOI 

90 MYOOICITEMEIAIXIOIC 
KAIBIAIXEIPOQ.NKATEXON: 

TPICKAIA . KAMENTEAEOYC 
MHNAC . . |TAAACKIONHAYKTA=!ONYAAN 
EY TONTE|KATAKAPAIAN 

95 MHAOTPO\bON: AAA'OTEAH 
AOY CONTTO|TIKAAAIPOANTTATHPIKANEN 
ENOENXPOA\NIYAMENOC®OI © 


NIKOK........ OAATOYC 
AN SENG Palen eee ance BOQTTIN 
106 * ToyA’ ekAy ApICTOTTATPA 


too XEIPACANTEINQNTTPOCAYFAC 
ITITTTAKEOCAEAIOY 
TEKNAAYCTANOIOAYCCAC 
TTAPPONOCE=ATPATLEIN: 
OYCNAETOIEIKOCIBOYC 

105 AZYTACHOINIKOTPIXAC- 
*Q9HPOCKOTIOCEYXOMENOY: TTIOOYCAA’ HPAN 
TIAY CENKAAY KOCTE®ANOYC 
KOY PACMANIANAOEOQN: 

t10 TAIAAYTIKAOITEMENOCBOMONTETEYXON 
XPAINONTEMINAIMATIMHAQN 
KAIXOPOYCICTANTY NAIKON: 


ENOENKAIAPHI®IAOIC 
ANAPECCINITITTIOTPOPONTTOAINAXAIOIC 

115 ECTIEO:'CYNAETYXAI 
NAIEICMETATIONTIOND. 
XPY CEAAECTIOINAAAQ.N: 
AACOCTETOIIMEPOEN 
KACANTIAPEYYAPONTTIPOTO 

120 NOIECCAMENOITIPIAMO! ETTEIXPOND I 
BOYAAICIOEQ.NMAKAPIIN 
TTEPCANTIOAINEY KTIMENAN 
XAAKOOQPAKQNMETATPEIAAN: AIKAIAC 
OCTICEXEI®PENACEY 

125 PHCEICYNATIANTIXPOND)! 
MY PIACAAKACAXAIQIN: 
)———_ 


1 Kenyon now thinks that the apparent = is only an abraded Z. 


167 


168 STEXT  OFALTHE OPAL VE. 


<1, eee 


Titvau arylwyTnel TANAloTne VE[LEO 


oTp. OCEIKYBEPNHTACCOPOCYMNOANAC 

C’ EYOYNEKAEIOI 
NYN@®PENACAMETEPAC 
EIAHTTOTEKAITTAPOC: ECFAPOABIAN 

5 =EINOICIMETTOTNIANIKA 
NACONAITEINACATIAPXE] 
EAQONTAKOCMHCAIOEOAMATONTIOAIN: 
TANT’ ENNEMEAIT YAAKEAMOY NOTTAAAL 


Here there has been a loss of at least one column, and probably of 
more than one. 


Dig Wi 99S Wi Bley 
oTp. a’. "8 y = a 
Col. 23 Sp 
=e EE 
Io — — — — J EPL 
= AAN: 
otp. B’. A lacuna of thirty-one verses. 


Col. 24 YBPIOCYYINOOY 
45 TIAYCEIAIKACONATOICIKPAINQN 


avr. B. OIANTINAAYCAO®OND. 
MHCTAIAEONTI 
(15) TTEPCEIAACE®IHCI 
XEIPATTANTOIAICITEXNAIC: 
Ke) ood AAMACIMBPOTOCAIOON 


..» KOCATTAATOYOEAEI 


.... INAIACQMATOC:E 

(Zo) teat OHA’ OTTICA 
..... NON: HTTOTE®AMI 

Pa te TIEPICTE®ANOICI 
vandods ATIOYTIONONEA 
en NIAPQENT ECECOAI: 


er. &. (eee ABQMONAPICTAPXOYAIOC 
hae P’.. YAEOCAN 


ODES XI [XII], XII [XZIT}. 169 


60 ....ICINA.|OEA 
Soo ANAO=ANTTOAYANTONENAI 
.... TPE@EITTAYPOICIBPOTON 

(30) . IEIKALIOTANOANATOIO 
KYANEONNE®OCKAAYYHIAEITTETAI 


65 AOANATONKAEOCEYEP 
XOENT . CACPAAEICYNAICAI- 
ns 


orp. y. TONKA .. YTYXOQNNEMEAI 


(35) AAMTTQNOCYIE 
TTANOAAEQNCTE®ANOICIN 

io 60s XAITAN .. [E®OEIC 
a wee TTOAINY|WIATYIAN 
wee: PYIM.. OTON 

CAOYO Mie cin. ¢ Anes = OLLN 
Riles ATP UN 

75 NACO.YTIEPBI..ICXYN 
TTAMMAXIANANA®AINON- 
OQTIOTAMOYOYFATEP 

(45) AINANTOCAITIN’ HTTIO®PPON 


Col. 25 dvr. y's HTOIMET AAAN[ 


80 EAQKETIMAN[ 
ENTIANTECCIN[ 


TTY PCONACEAAL 
(50) PAINQN-TOFECOL.....--- ]NEI 
84f KAITICYAYXHCKO[.....-. ]PAN 
TIOAECCITAPYENCL 
HYTENEBPOCATIEN[ 


(5s) ANOEMOENTACETIL 
KOY ACY NAPXIAO[ 

90 OPACKOYC APAKAEITAL ..---- IC. 

én: 7 TAIAECTE®ANOCAME....- +e JEAN 

ANOEQNAONAKOCT’ Ef 

(60) PIANAOYPCIN 
TIAPOENOIMEATIOYCIT ....-- + +> ca 

95 A. CTIOINATIAIZEL 
.. AAIAATEPOAOL 
ATO> ANETI[ 

(65) KA. TEAA... Al 
AIAKQIAAIX|OEIC’ ENE[ 


12 


170 


otp. 5’. 100 


(70) 


105 


(75) 


| fe) 


avr. 0. 


(80) 


Col. 26 
116 


(85) 


120 


(90) 


125 


(95) 


130 


artp. €. (100) 


135 


(105) 


140 


TEXT OF THE PAPYERES. 


TONYIEAC|AEPCIMAXL 
TAXY NT? AX|IAAEA 
EYEIAEOCT’| EPIBOIAC 
TIAIA’ YTTEPOIYMONBOAT 
AIANTACAK|EC®OPONH[ 
OCT? ETTITTPYM|NAICTAOL 
ECXENOPACY|KAPAION[ 
MAINONTAN[ 
QECTIECINITIY[ 
EKTOPAXAAL. JIN: 
OTTOTETIL 
TPA. EIAN[ JANIN 
OPEINAT[ 
T EAYCENAL 
OITTPINMENT JIN 
. lOYOAHTONACTY 
OYAEITION- ATYZOMENOI[ 


TT . ACCONOZEIANMAXAL 


EYT’ ENTIEAIQI KAONEQL 
MAINOIT’ AXIAAEYC 
AAOPONONAOPYCEION 


AAN OTEAHTTIOAEMOIL 
AHEENIOCTE®ANOL 
NHPHIAOCAT POMHTOL 


ACT ENKYANAN®@EIO[ 
TIONT|QIBOP|EACYTIOKY 
MACI|NA\AIZEI 

NY KT|O|CANTACACANATIL 


AHEENAECYN®AECIML 
AOI’ CTOPECENAETETTIOL 
OY PIAINOTOYAEKOATIL 
ICTIONAPTTAAEQCAL 
EATTTONE=. . ONTOXE[ 
OQ.CTPOECETT.. KAYON[ 
XMATANAXIAAEA 

AAIMNO . - ENKAICIHICIN 
El. EK. N=ANOACTYNAIKOC 
ipa CHIAOCIMEPOTYIOY 
@EOICINANTEINANXEPAC 
POIBANECIAONTECYTIAI 
XEIMQNOCAITAAN: 


avT.€. 145 
(115) 
Col. 27 
I5I 
(120) 
155 
€T. e: 
we (125) 
160 
(130) 
165 
otp. 5’ 
(135) 
170 
(140) 
175 
avr. Gi. (145) 
180 


(150) 


ODE XII |XI//}, 171 


TTACCY AIACAEAITIONTEC 
TEIXEAAAOMEAONTOC 

- CTTEAIONKPATEPAN 
AI=ANY . MINAN®EPONTEC: 


OXQLPCANT . POBONAANAOIC: 
OQTPYNEA’ APHC 
- YETXHCAYKIQNTE 


. OZIACANAZATIOAAQN: 
I=ONT E. 1OEINA@AAACCAC: 
 AYCI|A’ EYTTPYMNOICTTAPIA 
MAPNIANT’: ENAPIZ..... |ON 
... EYOETO®NTAN 

.. +» TITAIAMEAAL 

sao EACYTIOXEI[ 

beat Er HMIGEOIC[ 

Pea IC . PEQNA’1—=OPMAN: 


ae. O|NEC: HM|EF|AAAICINEATTICIN 
.... |ONTECYTTEP|$|.. AON 


— — — CITITIEYTAIKYANOTIIAACEK 
=== NEAC - 

oe INACT EN 

ee iP. ICEZEINO|... MATONTTOAIN: 


. |EAAONAPATTPOT| ..- NAI 


. |ANTA®OINIZEI |... AMANAPL 
. |NACKONTECYTI]... KIAAIC 

| EPEIY{|../ — 

| TANEIKAIL 

| HBAOY=YAL 


ha 


OYTAPAAA.. E. INY[? 
TIACIbANHCAPET| 
KPY@OEIC’ AMAYPOL 


AAAEMTIEAONAK[ 
BPYOYCAAO=AI 
CTPOSATAIKATAFAN[ 
KAITIOAYTIAATKTONOL 
KAIMAN®EPEKYAEAN| 
AIAKOYTIMAI-CY NEY 


1 See crit. n., p- 350. 
5 


(165) 
atp. ¢. 


200 


(170) 


205 


TEXT OFTHE. PALVEC.S. 


KAEIAIAE®IAOCTE[ 
TIOAINKY BEPNAII 
EYNOMIATECAO®P|QO.N 


AOAAIACTEAEAOPX - |N 

ACTEAT’? EYCEBEQIN 
ANAPONENE!. HNIAI@YAACC. |I° 
NIKANT? EPIK.... |MEATIET’ Q|NEOI 
. YOEAMEAETA .. . BPOTO 

&. AEAMENANAP. |Y- 
TANETTAA®EIOYTEPO ... QAMAAH 
TIMACENAXPYCAPMATOC 
CEMNAMETFAOYMOCAOANA: 


MYPIOQNT’ HAHMITPAICINANEPO.N 
ECTE®ANQ.CENEOEIPAC 


ENTTIANEAAANQ.NAEOAOIC:- 
)————_ 


- IMHTINAOEPCI - TTH|C 

- OONOCBIATAI 
AINEITQCO®ONA|NAPA 

- YNAIKAI*BPOTIANAEMQ MOC 
TIANTECCIMENE|CTINETTEPL OIL 
- AX’ AAAGEIAPIAE] 
NIKANOTETTANA|. MATOL 
XPONOCTOKAADC 


. PT-MENONAIENAT 


(175) . Y. MENE . NAEMAT 


grav ghn sPeyers CMIN 


A lacuna of ten verses. 


Col.29 dvr. ¢’. EATIIAIOY MONIAIN[ 


221 


én. ¢’. (190) 


225 


TAIKAIETOTTICY N|OL 
POINIKOKPAAEMNO|IOL 
ae site 


YMNONTINATANIAENL 
PAINQEENIAN|TEL 
FAAONTEPAIPQ: 
TANEMOIAAMTTQINE 
BAHXPANETTAOPH|CAIC|T[L 


(195) TANEIK’ ETYMQCA|PAKAEIOL 


230 


TTANOAAHCEMAIC\|ENEC|TA=[ 
TEPYWIETTEICNIN] .. IAAII 
TTANTIKAPY =|ONTIAAL 


oTp. a’. 


’ 
€7. a. 


ODES XII [XIII], XIIT (X7V}, 173 


AIT ae 


KXeomrodep. .| Oeroadrar urmous metpai|. | 


10 


15 


20 


40 


EYMENEIMAPOJAITTAPAAAIL 
OPLTTOICAPICT\ON: 

- YMPOPAA’ ECO|AONAMAAAY 
cass APYTA .. (OCMOAOYCA* 


.++» ONKAL...|YYI@ANHTEL 


... ATOPOQO\EICA: TIMAN 
..»- AOCAAAOIA|NEXEI- 


... ALA? ANAPO.NAPE ... |MIAA’ EL 
.. NITPOKEITAI 
- TAPXEIPOCKYBEPNA 

..» KAIAICI@PENECCI|N: 
- NBAPYTTENOECIN|/APMO 


- AXAICPOPMITTOCO MPA 
- FYKAATTEICXOPOI: 


. NOAAIAICKANAXA 
. OKTYTTOC: AAAE®EKACT 2 


ie ots ots NAPQX.NEPIMATIKAA 
AICTOC. YEPAONTAAEKAIQOEOCO[L 


KAEOTITOAEMQIAEXAPIN 
NYNXPHTTOCIAANOCTETTETPL 
OYTEMENOCKEAAAHCAI 

TTY PPIXOYT’ EYAOZONITITION[ 


-_ 
OC%IAOZEINOYTEKAIOPOOAL 


A lacuna of sixteen verses. 


— — YNAEAOECCAL 
— — ENTYAAOIC: 
— — NTEAHCK[ 
— — EA..AQN 
The rest of the ode is lost. 


174 TEXT OR THE PAPY hoes 


Ive) 


Col. 30 |rnvopidat 
|s amraitnots 
orp. a. — — — ANTIOEOY 
—- — QITICAOANACTTPOCTTOAOC 


— — — TIAAAAAOCOPCIMAXOY 


a PY CEAC 
5 — — — NAPFELONOAYCCE! 


—= — — AQIT’ ATPEIAAIBACIAEI 
SS = ZOINGCOEANG 
avr. a’, — — ~— ~ ON 
— — — NITPOCHNETEN: 
10 — — — YKTIMENAN 


== — = AQNTYXONTEC 
== = CYNoEgic 
ewe ANG 


A lacuna of eight verses. 
oT). 8. 239 | KTIOCKEAP | 
A lacuna of thirteen verses. 


Col. 31 éx. 8’. ATON ‘TIATHPA’ EYBOYAOCHP2LC 
TIANTACAMAINENTIPIAMQIBACIAE! 
TIAIAECCITEMYOONAXAIQIN: 

40 ENOAKAPYKECAIEY 
PEIANTTOAINOPNYMENOI 
TPOOXNAOAAIZON®AAATTAC 


Neem te 
oTp. y'- AE=ICTPATONEICATOPAN: 
TIAN TAIAEAIEAPAMENAYAAEICAOLTOC 
45 OEOICA’ ANICXKONTECXEPACAOANATOIC 
EYXONTOTTAYCACOAIAYAN: 
MOY CA‘TICTTPOQTOCAPXENAOFONAIKAION. 
TIAEICOENIAACMENEAAOCLAPYIOEA=IETTIEL 
POET=AT’ EYTTETTAOICIKOINOQCACXAPICCI|N: 
avt.y. 50 OQLTPO.ECAPHI@IAOI- 
ZENO Yar, Pes ec Cc. TTAN . AAEPKETAI 
OYKAITIOCONATOICMETAAQNAXEON 
AAAEN ..... KEITAIKIXEIN 
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TIACINANOPQOTTOICAIKANIOEIANATNAC 
55 EYNOMIACAKOAOYOONKAITTINYTACOEMITOC 


OABIQNTT..A.. NINAIPEYNTAICYNOIKON 


én. y. AANAIOAO!. KEPAECCIKAIA®POCY NAIC 
E=AICIOICOAAAOYC’ AOAMBHC 
YBPICATTAOYT .. AYNAMINTEOONC 


60 AAAOTPIONQ.TITACENAYTIC 
A’ ECBAOYNTTEMITTE!I®OOPON: 


.» LNAKAIYTTEP®IAAOYC 
-.» TAIAACOAECENTIFANTAC 


RV eI 


OTp. -.+.-1OY..... ETTE! 
es AL’ ETTEMYENEMOIXPYCEAN 
ete [AOE so. a0. PONOC. YPANIA[ 
ito ATO.NTFEMOYCANYMNO.N 
rs NEITAPETTANOEMOENTIEBPQOI 


Lae FAAAETAIHAOAIXAYXENIKY[ 
ae AEIAN® . ENATEPTIOMENOC 
ery. AIKHITTAIHONON 
Col. 32 ANQEATIEAOIXNEI|N 
10 TIYOl ATTOAAON 
TOCCAXOPOIAEAPAN 
CONKEAAAHCANTIAPAIFAKAEANAON 


dvr. TTPINTEKAEOMENAITIEI|N 

OIXAAIANTTY PIAATITOM|ENAN 

15 AM@ITPYOQNIAAANOPACYM|. AEAGO. 
@- IKETOA’ AM@IKYMON’ AKTIAN: 
ENO’ ATTOAAIAOCEY PY NE®EIK|HNAIQO! 
ZHNIOYENBAPYAXEACENNEATIAY POYC 
AYOT’ OPCIAAQIAAMACIXOONIMEL 

20 AEKOPAIT’ OBPIMOAEPKEIAZYTAL 


TIAPOENDLIAOANAI 
YYIKEPANBOYN: 
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TOT’ AMAXOCAAIMO.N 
AAIANEIPAITTOAYAAKPY NY AL 


er. 25 MHTINETTI®PON’ ETTEL 
TIYOET’ ATFEAIANTAAATIENOEAL 
IOAANOTIAEYKQ.AENON 
AIOCYIOCATAPBOMAXAC 


be 4 


AAOXONAITTAPO .. IOTIAOMONTTE! . . |O1 


30 AAYCMOPOCATAA.. N’ OIONEMHCAT[ 
POONOCEYPYBIA.. INATTOAECEN 
ANO®EONTEKA\AY|MMATQIN 
YCTEPONEPXOM|ENQ)|N: 

OT’ ETTITIOTAM®: .. |POAJOENTIAYKOPMAIL 


35 AEZ=ATONECCOY|TIA|PAAAIMONIONTEPL 
)\—_—————_- 


AVIS TS Vito 
|iPeou 
J@noevs 


UTp.a. KYANOTTPQIPAM . |N|INAYCMENEKTY[ 
OHCEAAICETIT . |T |ATAAOYCATOYCA 
KOYPOYCIAONQL . ] 
KPHTIKONTA|MNIENTIEAAT OC: 


5 THAAYTEITAP .. (PAPE! 
BOPHIAITTITNO . |AIYPAI 
KAYTACEKATITI . |AE|MAITIAOCAOAN[ 

ol. 33. = KNICENTEMINQK\EAP 
IMEPAMIT . KOCOEAL 

10 KYTTPIAOC.. NAAQ.. |A: 
XEIPAA’ OY .... TAP. |NIKAC 
ATEPOEPA. YEN: OIrE|N 
AEAEYKANTIAPHI|AQN: 
BOA.. |T’ EP|IBOIAXAAKO 

15 OOPA..... NAIONOC 
EKT . NON'IAENAEO|HCEYC: 


MEAANQ’ YTTOPPY QIN 


Col. 34 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


ODES XV [XVI], XVI [XVII]. 


AINA. ENOMMAKA|PAIANTEOI 
CXETAIONAMY =ENIAATOC: 
EIPENTE-AIOCYIE@EP|TATOY 
OCIONOYKETITEAN 
ECOKYBEPNAICOPEN|ON 

©... . | |CXEMEFAAOYXO|NHPQCBIAN 
OTIM|. NEKOEQNMOIPAITIATKPATHC 
AMMIKATENEYCEKAIAI|KACPETTEITA 
AAN|TONTIETIPOMEN . \N 

AICAN| . KTTAHCOMENOT . |N 

EAQH:|.. AEBAPEIANKATE 

XEM. |TINEIKAICEKEANA 
TEKEN|AEXEIAIOCYTIOKPOTA\PONIAAC 
MITEIC|APOINIKOCEPA 
TANY|MOCKOPABPOTON 

EPT|.. ON-AAAAKAME 

TIITO| . OCOYTATHPA®NEOY 
TIAAO\EICATTONTIQITEKEN 
TIOCIA\ANI-XPYCEON 


TEOIAJOCANIOTTAOKOI 
KAAYM|MANHPHIAEC: 
TOACETIIOAEMAPXEKNACCION 
KEAOM AITTOAYCTONON 
EPYKE|NYBPIN: OYTAPANOEAOI 
M’ AMBPOTOP EPANNONAO[ 
|IAEINPAOCETIEITIN’ HIQE[ 
CYAAMACEIACAEKON 
TATTPOCOEXEIPONBIAN 


AE . =|OMEN‘TAA’ ETTIONTAAA... |NKPIN|EI: 


Bas TTENAPETAIXMOCHP.Y. | 


.. PONAENAYBATAI 
..T.. YTIEPA®ANON 


OA. COC‘AAIOYTEFAMBPAIXOANL 
YbAINETETT . TAINIAN 

MHTIN: EITIENTEMELrAAOCOL 
ZEYTIATEPAKOYCON ‘EITTEPM..... IA 
OINICCAAEY KQAENOCCOITEK[ 

NY NTIPOTIEMTT’ ATTOY PANOYO[ 

TTY PIEQEIPANACTPATIAN 

CAM? APIFNOTON:E! 
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Col. 35 


avt. B’. 


60 


63 


7O 


75 


80 


85 


go 


95 


TEXT OF THE VPA VE GS 


AEKAICETPOIZHNIACEIC... |ONI 
&YTEYCENAIOPATTOCE]! 
AANITONAEXPYCEON 

XEIPOCATAAON 
AIKQNOPACEICQMATIATPOC . |CAOMOYC 
ENETKEKOCMONBAOEIACA|AOC: 
EICEAIA’ AIK’ EMACKAYHI 
KPONIOCEYXAC 


ANAZIBPENTACOTTANT®.....|/. N° 


— 
KAYEA’ AMETTTONEY XANMETACOENHL. } 


ZEYC‘YTTEPOXONTEMINQI®YTEYCE 
TIMAN®PIADIOEAQN 
TIAIAITTANAEPKEAOEMEN - 


ACTPAYEO’ ‘OAEOYMAPMENON 
IAQNTEPACXEIPACTTETACCE 

KAY TANECAIOEPAMENETTIT OAEMOCHP2YC 
EIPENTE‘OHCEYTAAE 
MENBAETTEICCA®HAIOC 

AX PA'CYA’ OPNY* ECBA 

PYBPOMONTI . AATOC:KPONI[ 


AETOITTATHPANA=TEAEI 
TIOCEIAANYTIEPTATON 
KAEOCXOONAKATEYAENAPON: 
OCEITIE: TOA’ OYTTAAIN 
@YMOCANEKAMTITET’ AAAEY 


TIAKTO.NETTIKPIQN 


CTAQEICOPOYCE:TIONTIONTENIN 
AE=ATOOEAHMONAACOC: 
TAPENAEAIOCYIOCENAOOEN 


KEAP:KEAEYCETEKATOY 
PONICXEINEYAAIAAAON 


NAA‘MOIPA - ETEPANTTOPCYN’ OAON 


IETOA’ QKYTTIOMTTONAOPY-COEI 
NEINBOPEACE=OTTIOENTTINEOYC’ AHTA: 
TPECCANA’ AOANAION 
HIOEQNTENOCETIE! 
HPQCOOPENTTONTONAE:KA 
TAAEIPIONT? OMMATONAAKPY 
XEONBAPEIANETTIAETMENOIANALKAN: 


bEPONAEAEAOINECENAAI 
NAIETAIMEFANOONC 


100 


105 


IIo 


ér. B’. 


Col. 36 
115 


120 


125 


130 


ODE XVI [XVII], 179 


OH . EATTATPOCITITT 
OYAOMON:EMOAENTEOEQ.N 
ME .. PON*TOOIKAYTACIAQN 
EAEICE,NHPEOCOA 
BIOYKOPAC‘ATTOTAPATAA 
OXLINAAMTTETYILONCEAAC 
QUTETTY POC*AM®IXAITAIC 


AEXPYCEOTTAOKOI 
AINHNTOTAINIAIL-XOPQIAETEP 
TTONKEAPYIFPOICINENTIOCIN: 
EIAENTETTATPOCAAOXON®IAAN 
CEMNANBOQOTTIINEPATOI 
CINAM@#ITPITANAOMOIC: 


ANINAMEBAAAENAIONATIOPOYPEAN: 


KOMAICIT’ ETTEQHKENOYAAIC 
AMEM®@EATIAOKON: 


TONTIOTEOIENFAMQI 
AQKEAOAIOCAPPOAITAPOAOICEPEMNON: 
ATTICTONOTIAAIMONEC 
OEAQCINOYAEN®PENOAPAICBPOTOIC: 
NAATTAPAAETITOTIPY MNON®ANH “OEY 


OIAICINEN®PONTICIKNOCION 
ECXACENCTPATATETANETIEI 


MON AAIANTOCEZ=AAOC 

@AY MATTANTECCI“AAM 

TIEA’ AM@IFYOICOEQNANP’ ATAO 
@PONOITEKOYPAICY NEY 

OY MIAINEOKTITQLI 

QAOAY=AN‘E 
KAATENAETTIONTOCG:HIQEOIA’ EFFYOEN 
NEOITTAIANIZANEPATAIOTII 
AAMEXOPOICIKHIQN 

¢PENAIANOEIC 


OTTIAZEQEOTIOMTTONECOAQD.INTYXAN 
e_ 
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AVIL [povilig 


Onoevs 


OTp. a. BACIAEYTANIEPANAOANAN 
TONABPOBID.NANAZINNON 
TICNEONEKAATEXAAKOKD.AQN 
CAATTIF=ETIOAEMHIANAOIAAN: 

5 HTICAMETEPACXOONOC 
AYCMENHCOPI AM®IBAAAEI 
CTPATATETACANHP: 
HAHCTAIKAKOMAXANOI 
TIOIMENQ.NA’ EKATIMHA2.N 

10 CEYONT’ ATEAACBIAI 
HTITOIKPAAIANAMYCCEI> 
POETTOYAOKEQDSFAPEITINIBPOTOIN 
AAKIMQ.NETTIKOYPIAN 
KAITINEMMENAINEQ.N 

15 QTANAIONOCYIEKAIKPEOYCAC 

orp. 8’. - » ONHABEAOAIXANAMEIYAC 

Col. 37 KAPY =TTOCINICOMIANKEAEYOON: 
APATAAN’ EPFAAETEIKPATAIOY 
POTOC TONYTTEPBIONT ETTE®NEN 


20 CININOCICXYIGEPTATOC 
ONATONHNKPONIAAAYTAIOY 
CEICIXOONOCTEKOC: 


CYNT’ ANAPOKTONONENNATIAIC 
KPEMYQ.NOCATACOAAONTE 

25 CKIPONAKATEKTANEN: 
TANTEKEPKYONOCTIAAAICT PAN 
ECXEN: TIOAYTTHMONOCTEKAPTEPAN 
CbY PANEZEBAAAENTIPOKO 
TITACAPE!tONOCTYXQ.N 

30 POATOC: TAYTAAEAOI®’ OTTAITEAEITAI: 

oTp. y’. TINAA’ EMMENTTOOENANAPATOYTON 

AETEI* TINATECTOAANEXONTA: 
TIOTEPACY NITTOAEMHIOICO 
TTAOICICTPATIANATONTATTIOAAAN: 

35 HMOYNONCYNOTTAOICIN 


CTIXEINEMTTIOPONOP AAATAN 
ETTAAAOAAMIAN 


orp. &. 


Col. 38 


oTp. 


40 


45 


60 


al 


ODES XVII [XVIII], XVIII [XIX}. 


ICXYPONTEKAIAAKIMON 


QAEKAIOPACYNOCTOYTAN 
ANAPQNKAPTEPONCOENOC 
ECXEN: HOEOCAYTONOPMAI 


AIKACAAIKOICINO@PAMHCETAI 
OYTAPPAIAIONAIENEP 
AONTAMHNTYXEINKAKQOI: 


TTANT’ ENTQIAOAIXOIXPONQITEAEITAI: 


AYOOIPOTEMONOYCAMAPTEIN 
AETEI:*TTEPIPAIAIMOICIA? OQMOIC 
=IPOCEXEIN: 
=ECTOYGAEAT ENKEPECC AKONTAC 
55 * CTIABEINATTOAAMNIAN 
OINICCAN@AOLaTTAIAAA’ EMEN 
TTP@OHBON *APHIWNA’ ABYPMATWN 
KHYTYKTONKYNEANAAKAI 
NANKPATOCYTTEPTTYPCOXAITOY: 
XITONATTOP?Y PEON 
CTEPNOICIT AM@IKAIOYAION 
OECCAAAN XAAMYA’* OMMATLOLNAE 
*MEMNACOAITIOAEMOYTEKAI 
XAAKEOKTYTTOYMAXAC 
AIZHCOAIAE®IAAFAAOY CAOANAC 
o_O 


sow. 1.61 Xx.) 


Iw afnvatots 


TTAPECTIMY PIAKEAEYOOC 
AMBPOCIQX.INMEAEQIN 


OCANTTAPATIEIEPIAQNAA 
XHICIAQPAMOYCAN 
IOBAEPAPOITEKAI 
bEPECTESANOIXAPITEC 
BAAQ.CINAMOITIMAN 
YMNOICIN: YPAINENYNEN 


TAICTTOAYHPATOICTIKAINON? 
OABIAICAOANAIC 
EYAINETEKHIAMEPIMNA:° 
TIPETTEICEPEPTATANIMEN 
OAONTTAPAKAAAIOTTACAA 


1 See crit. n. on p. 398. 
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avT. 


Col. 39 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


TEXT OF (THESEALAE US: 


XOICANE=OXONIEPAC: 

TIHNAPLOCOO®’ ITTITIONAITTOYCA 
mEYTEXPYCEABOYC 
EYPYCOENEOC®PAAAICIPEPTATOYAIOC 
INAXOY POAOAAKTYAOCKOPA: 


OT’ APTONOMMACIBAETIONTA 
TTANTOOENAKAMAT OIC 
ME TICTOANACCAKEAEYCEN 


AKOITONAYTINONEON 
TAKAAAIKEPANAAMAAIN 
&YAACCEN:* OYAEMAIAC 
YIOCAY NAT’ OYTEKATEY 
PETTEACAMEPACAAOEINNIN 
22 * YPYCOTTETTAOCHPA 
OYTENYKTACAIN[ 
EIT OYNTENET E[ 
TTOAAPKE’ ATFEAOL 
KTANEINTOT[ 
OMBPIMOCTTOPOYAL 
APFON: HPAKAIL 
ACTTETOIMEPIMN[ 
HTTEIEPIAEC%YTEY[ 
KAAEQNANATIAYC[ 


EMOIMENOYN 
AC@AAECTATONATIPL 
ETTEITTAPANOEMQ[ 


NEIAONA®IKET’ O[ 
IObEPOYCATIAIAL 
ETTAPON: ENOANIL 
AINOCTOAQNTIPYTL 


YTTEPOXQIBPYONTL 
METICTANTEONAL 


OOENKAIATANOPIL 
ENETITATTYAOICL 


KAAMOCCEMEAL 
ATONOPCIBAKXA| 
TIKTEAIONYCON[ 


KAIXOPONCTE®AL 
————— 


10 


ODES XVIII [XIX], XIX [XX]. 


Pas Pape 


Idas NaKedatpovtots 


CTTAPTAITIOT’ENE[ 
=ANOAIAAKEAA[ 
TOIONAEMEAOCK[ 
OT ATETOKAAAITTAL 


KOPANOPACYKAP[ 
~~ 
MAPTTHCCANIOT[ 
Y FANOANATOYT[ 
ANA=IAAOCTIOCI 


ITITTOYCTEOIICAN[ 
TIAEYPON’ ECEYKT[ 
XPYCACTIIAOCYIO[ 


The rest of the ode is lost. 
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Po ee VNR 
THE CYCLE OF THE FOUR GREAT FESTIVALS. 


The Olympian games were held towards the end of summer, at the 
time of a full moon (Pind. O. 11. 19), and lasted five days (O. v. 6). 
The incidence of the festival was regulated by a cycle of 99 lunar 
months, in such a manner that the interval between two celebrations 
was alternately one of 49 lunar months and one of 50. In the former 
case the festival seems to have coincided with the second full moon 
after the summer solstice, and in the latter with the third (Schréder, 
Prolegomena to Pindar, p. 48). According to scholia on Pind. O. m1. 
35, the celebration was alternately in the month Apollonius and in the 
month Parthenius (zd. p. 46); but it is not known to what Attic months 
these corresponded. 

The Nemean games were held in summer, probably in July, at the 
beginning of the second and fourth years of each Olympiad. 

The Isthmian games were held in spring, probably in April (cp. 
Thuc. vu. 7—r0), in the latter half of the second and fourth years of 
each Olympiad. 

The Pythian games were held in August (the Delphian month 
Bucatius, the Attic Metageitnion), early in the third year of each 
Olympiad. 

To exemplify this cycle, we will take the 74th and 75th Olympiads. 


a 
i is P ? 


- ’ 
ODE J. 185 
Olympiad, B.C. 


Wanxs 484/3 | 484. Late summer. Olympia | Pind. O. x, x1 


72. 2. 483/2 ae Summer. Vemea 
482. Spring. Zsthmia™ 


74. 3. 482/1 482. August. Pythia 
74s 4. 481/o | (481. Summer. Memea Pind. NW. v, Bacch, XII? 
|480. Spring. Jsthmia Pind. Z. v [v1]? 
75-1. | 480/79 | 480. Late summer. Olympia 
95. 479/8 bees Summer. Memea 
478. Spring. Jsthmia Pind. Z Iv [v]? 11[1v]? 
ines. 478/7 478. August. Pythia 
75+ 4+ 477/6 | (477. Summer. Memea 
476. Spring. Jsthmia 


n 


DATES OF SOME EPINIKIA. 


Olympiad. | B.c. | Olympiad. | B.c. 
70. 3. 498 | Pind. P. x | 78. 1. 408 | Bacch. III 
75. 3. 490 | Pind. P. VI, xII 
73-3. | 486 | Pind. 2 vin | 78-2. | 467 | Pind. . vir? 
75.2 478 | Pind. Z vir[vur]? || 79+ T- 464 | Pind. O. vil, 1x, x11 
76.1 476 | Pind. 0.1, 11, 11, xtv. || 79-3- | 462 | Pind. P. Iv, v 
Racch, «Vv | 80.1. 460 | Pind. O. vir 
76. 2 475 | Pind. [P.] 1 || 80. 4. 456 | Pind. 7. vi [vit]? 
76.3. | 474 | Pind. P. 111? Ix, xI 81.1. | 456 | Pind. O.1v,v? M.1v? 
FE 473 | Pind. V.1? Tess 2 eAdie 52) | Bacch. Vi, VII 
77.1 472 | Pind. O. vi? | 
77.3 470 | Pind. P.1, Bacch. IV|| 83.3. | 446 | Pind. 2 vin 


Oper]: 


For Argeius of Ceos, victor in the boys boxing-match [or 
pancration?| at the Isthmia—Date unknown. 


§ 1. The title is lost, and the occasion of the ode is known 
only from internal evidence, which, however, happens to be 
confirmed by an inscription found in Ceos. The name of the 
victor was ’Apyetos (I. 32, U. 4 f.). His father was Havetdns 
(Iv. 14: only the letters ITAN remain in I. 37), a man skilled in 
medicine, ‘well-dowered by the Graces, and famed for hospi- 
tality (I. 39—41), though, as may be inferred from vv. 49—67, 
of modest fortune. Argeius was one of five brothers, all of good 
repute (43f.). The family belonged to Ceos (II. 2). 

That the festival was the Isthmian appears from I. 46 
and u. 6f. The nature of the contest is indicated only by 
kaptepoxerp, the epithet of Argeius in I. 31, and plaxylas Ppa- 
avyxerpos in II. 4. These words suggest the boxing-match, 


1. 8: 13 
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though they would also suit the pancration (boxing and 
wrestling). 

§ 2. The inscription above-mentioned is on a marble slab 
which was found at Iulis in Ceos, and is now in the Museum 
at Athens, It is of interest as a specimen of the form taken by 
a local record of victories at the national festivals. The slab 
seems originally to have formed the lower left-hand portion of a 
large stele: in its present state, it measures about 19 inches in 
length and 11} in breadth. It has been broken across, but the 
two pieces have been cemented together, so as practically to 
restore the unity of the stone, and no writing has been destroyed 
in the fracture. The inscription is in 29 lines, 27 of which record 
victories. Each entry of a victory occupies one line. Each 
entry, when entire, gave (1) the victors name, with his father’s ; 
(2) the class, with respect to age, in which he competed,— 
avopar, ayevetwy or Ttaidwy: and (3) the nature of the contest: eg. 
Sivis AEiNew raldwv Tayxpatvov. But the left-hand edge of the 
stone has been injured, so that the initial letter of several names 
is lost. And the right-hand edge has been cut away, to the 
extent of at least four inches, judging by the number of 
letters which are certainly missing at the end of some lines. 
This was done, no doubt, by masons who adapted the slab 


1 Tam indebted to Mr R.C.Bosanquet, ‘boys.’ Where, then, the name of a 
Director of the British School at Athens, youth recedes that of a man (as in lines 
for kindly sending me an impression of g and 21), this means that the man’s 
the inscription, with some valuable notes. victory belongs to a later year. In one 

2 The names of four of the victors instance the record notes that a man and 
are illegible. The remaining twenty-three a youth whose name follows his were 
victories were won by thirteen persons, ‘brothers who won on the same day’ 
one of whom gained 4, another 3, and (line ro), but their relationship was not 
five (including Argeius) gained 2 apiece. the only reason for so placing them. 
Of the seven who gained more than one The same remark applies when the name 
victory each, six were victorious both at of a boy precedes that of a youth (1. 13). 
the Isthmus and at Nemea ; the seventh, The name of ‘ Leon son of Leomedon,’ a 
at the Isthmus only. The rule followed victor in the xnpixwv dydv, stands last 
in the arrangement of the names was both in the Isthmian and in the Nemean 
(I conceive) as follows. In each section _ section, in each case following the name 
(the Isthmian and the Nemean) the of a boy. That order would be the 
victories were entered in chronological natural one even if they won in the same 
order. When, in the same year, there year, as the herald’s victory belonged to 
had been Cean victors in more than one a different category, and was not declared 
class of age, the order was ‘men,’ ‘youths,’ _ until the end of the games. 
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to serve as a rude capital or impost in a Byzantine church’, 
Hence the last word, specifying the contest, is wholly lost in all 
the lines except three; viz, lines 13 and 24, where Tay 
and wa respectively remain from aayxpdriov, and line 20, 
where «fpv& remains. Above the last twelve entries is the 
heading or title (forming line 17), ofe Néueva évixwrv. The 
Nemean games ranked last among the four great festivals; 
hence it may safely be inferred that the immediately preceding 
section of the record contained the victories in the Isthmian 
games, though the heading of this section has been lost, along 
with the earlier entries under it. In the fifteenth extant line 
of the Isthmian section we read :— 
APFEIOS TIANOL JAEQD TIAIAQ[N 

This entry presumably refers to the victory commemorated in 
the first and second odes of Bacchylides. The word lost after 
mato@v may have been either TTY= or TIATKPATION, 

The name of Argeius recurs in the Nemean section (I. 26): 

APFEIOS TTANOL JAE ATELNEION 

where again the specification of the contest is lost. Nothing 
else is known as to the Nemean victory of Argeius. Nor do we 
know precisely at what point the limit of age between aides 
and ayévecoe was drawn for the purposes of these games. The 
term ayévevos may have denoted the age from 17 to Ig inclusive, 
and wats that from 14 to 16% In that case the interval 
separating the victory of a vrais from one gained by the same 
person as an ayévetos might vary from one year to five. The 
name of Argeius stands last but one in the Isthmian section of 
the record, and last but three in the Nemean. Neither Argeius 
nor any one of five other persons named as victors among the 
‘boys’ or the ‘youths’ recurs as a victor among ‘men.’ The 
record, as we have it, clearly breaks off at or soon after the date 
of the Nemean victory won by Argeius. 

The inscription itself is of a date much later than the latest 
that could be assigned to any poem of Bacchylides. It has been 
referred to the period from circa 400 to 350 B.C”. If that view 


1 Mr Bosanquet observes that the 2 See Introd. to Ode XU, § 2. 
back and sides of the stone have been 8 This was the opinion of Halbherr, 
treated in a manner which suggests such by whom the inscription was first edited 
a purpose, (in 1885): and it is shared, as Mr 
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be correct, the list must have been copied from some older 
record, such as certainly existed in the poet’s day. The register 
of Cean victors had doubtless been continued from the time of 
Argeius down to the date of the inscription, and the existing 
slab can be but a small fragment of a record which filled 
more than one stele. 

§ 3. The ode, so far as it is preserved in the MS., practically 
begins with the fragment which stands first in the text of this 
edition, describing the arrival of Minos in Crete (vv. I—19). 
This is followed by a lacuna of nine verses; and then comes the 
last part of the poem, virtually complete, which is concerned 
with the victor Argeius and his father Pantheides (vv. 29—74). 
There are also, however, several smaller fragments, which 
belonged to the earlier portion of the ode. From these it 
appears that the poet commenced with a reference to the 
Isthmian festival, and proceeded to relate the heroic saga of his 
native island. The myth was in outline as follows. Dexithea 
(‘she who entertains a god’) was one of several sisters, daughters 
of Damon, chief of the Telchines. Those volcanic daemons, 
connected with Poseidon and his realm, figured in legend as the 
earliest craftsmen in metal, but also as spiteful enchanters 
(teXXiv = Oedyiv, from Oédyo), who had blighted the fruits of the 
earth in Rhodes, their first home. Their malignity provoked 
the wrath of Zeus, who slew them with his thunderbolts. But 


Bosanquet informs me, by Dr Wilhelm, Cean stone is merely a copy made 
who is now Keeper of the Inscriptions in —_¢. 400--350 B.C. from an older document, 
the Museum at Athens. one of its characteristics is the more 

Q is used in the inscription, andsigma curious. The size of the letters, and the 
has the form >, not the older $. In spacing, vary much in different lines. 
Attica = had supplanted $ in ordinary £-g-, the first entry of AEQN AEQME- 
epigraphic use as early as Ol. 83. 3 AONTO® in 1. 16 is so spaced out as to 


=446 B.c. (E. S. Roberts, Greek Epi- 
graphy, p. 102): the earliest appearance 
of Q in an Attic inscription which can be 
dated seems to be in CIA 338, which 
Kirchhoff has fixed to Ol. 93. 1=408 B.c. 
(20. p. 104). But, with regard to the 
usage of Ceos, there does not appear to 
be any definite evidence as to approxi- 
mately the time at which those forms 
began to be used; and the presumption 
(at least as regards Q) is probably in 
favour of a date later than circa 410 B.C. 

One point may be noted. If the 


fill the whole width of the existing slab, 
and hence KHPY= has been lost after it 
But the second entry of the same nam: 
in l. 29 is so much more compressed 
that KHPY comes in. Such variations 
would be more natural if the successive 
entries had been made from time to time, 
than if the stone-cutter was simply copying 
an older record which stood complete 
before him. 

1 See Appendix on Ode 11. 
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he spared Dexithea and her sisters, who had shown hospitality 

~ to him and Apollo. Minos, coming from Crete to Ceos, there 
wedded Dexithea. Their son was Euxantius, who became lord 
of Ceos, father of the hero Miletus, and ancestor of a Milesian 
clan, the Euxantidae. 

It is impossible, with our data, to say exactly how much of 
the ode has been lost, or how the earlier part of the myth was 
told. A discussion of these questions will be found in the 
Appendix. ; 

ODE II. 


For the same. 


The title in the Ms. (attributable to the hand of the first 
corrector) attests that this short song is in honour of the same 
person ; and the Isthmian victory to which it refers is doubtless 
the same. The last four verses suggest that the ode may have 
been sung, to an accompaniment of flutes, as a welcome to 
“Argeius when he landed in Ceos on his return. Ode 1, the 
regular epinikion, was presumably written later, for the formal 
celebration of the victory at the young athlete’s home. 


ODEs III, IV, V. 
For Hzteron. 


Before dealing separately with each of these three poems, 
it will be useful to give a synopsis of the chief events in the 
history of Hieron and his dynasty, with the chronology of the 
odes written for him by Bacchylides and by Pindar. 


Deinomenes was a citizen of Gela, hereditary iepofavrns of Demeter 
and Persephone. The origin of his sacred office is related by Herodotus 
(vit. 153). One of the ancestors of Deinomenes was Ty ivys, himself 
descended from one of the first settlers at Gela, who came with its 
founders, Antiphemus of Rhodes and Entimus of Crete [civc. 690 B.c.: 
Thuc. vi. 4 §3]. This Telines possessed, says Herodotus, certain 
mysterious {pa tév xOoviwy Gedy : ze. the secret of certain rites (probably 
associated with visible symbols) of the two goddesses. Some citizens 
of Gela, vanquished in a party struggle, had seceded to a place 
called Maxropiov: Telines undertook to bring them back by means of 
his ipa, on condition that, if he did so, he and his descendants should 
be tpopavtas trav xOoviwy Gedv. He succeeded,—how, we are not told ; 
and the priesthood remained thenceforth in his house. 
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Deinomenes had four sons, Gelon, Hieron, Thrasybulus, and 


Polyzelus. 


Gelon, the eldest, had been commander of cavalry under 


Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela. On the death of Hippocrates, the city 
of Gela refused to acknowledge his sons. Gelon took up their cause, 
reduced Gela, and then seized the supreme power for himself. 


OLYMP. 


72. 2-73. 4 


73-4 


74.3 


B.C. 


491-485 


488 


485 


482 


480 


Gelon, eldest of the four sons of Deino- 
menes, succeeds Hippocrates as tyrant of Gela, 
where he reigns.for about six years. 

Gelon dedicates a bronze chariot at Olympia 
as a thank-offering for victory in the chariot-race 
(Paus. 6. 9. § 4). 

The oligarchic land-owners (yapépor) of 
Syracuse, having been banished by the Syra- 
cusan democracy and retired to Casmenae, 
invoke Gelon’s aid. He leads them against 
Syracuse. At his approach the democracy 
submits, and he becomes master of the city. 
Syracuse is thenceforth the seat of his rule. 

Hieron, the second son of Deinomenes, 
becomes ruler of Gela, as vice-gerent of Gelon. 

Gelon enlarges and strengthens Syracuse by 
carrying the wall of Achradina down to the 
Great Harbour, thus bringing Achradina and 
Ortygia within a single fortified enclosure. The 
greatness of Syracuse as a city, and its naval 
power, date from his reign. 


Hieron wins a victory in the horse-race 
(kéAnte) at Delphi, in the 26th Pythiad. This 
is the first of the three Pythian victories to which 
Bacchylides refers (Iv. 4). 


The Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, are 
defeated at Himera by the Syracusans and 
other Siceliots, orpatyyotvros TéXwvos airo- 
kpatopos (Diod. xii. 94). As a thank-offering 
for this victory, Gelon dedicated at Delphi a 
golden tripod surmounted by.a Nike. Hieron 
afterwards placed a like offering at the side of 
his brother’s. (See Appendix on Ode 11. 17 ff.) 


75-76 


75: 4 


76. 1 


478 


478-476 


477 


476 
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Death of Gelon. Hieron succeeds 
him as ruler of Syracuse. 

Second Pythian victory of Hieron (cp. 482 
B.C.). He wins the horse-race in the 27th 
Pythiad. The xéAyns on this occasion was 
certainly Pherenicus (Pind. P. m1. 73 f.), who 
possibly was the winner also in 482. 


At this period there was war between Hieron 
and Theron, the tyrant of Acragas. According 
to one account, this war was connected with 
the protection afforded by Theron to Polyzelus, 
the youngest brother of Hieron, with whom he 
was at enmity. Theron had invaded Hieron’s 
territories, and advanced as far as the river 
Gelas, when the poet Simonides ‘fell in with 
them, and reconciled them to each other’ 
(repitvx6vta duadtoa). Hieron then took 
Polyzelus into favour again. (Diod. x1. 48.) 
The words of Bacchylides (v. 35 f.) suggest that 
he then (in 476) supposed Hieron to be on 
good terms with both his surviving brothers, 
Thrasybulus and Polyzelus. 


Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, aims at sub- 
jugating the Epizephyrian Locri. Hieron sends 
his brother-in-law Chromius as an envoy to 
Anaxilas, and secures the continued indepen- 
dence of the Locrians. 


Hieron’s first victory at Olympia, gained with 
the xéAns Pherenicus. 

First Olympian of Pindar: who seems 
to have been at Syracuse when the ode was 
written, or at least when it was sung (Vv. 10). 

Fifth ode of Bacchylides: who sends 
the poem from Ceos, but may have already 
visited Syracuse, as he calls himself Hieron’s 
éévos (10 f.). 

Hieron transports the citizens of Catana 
and Naxos to Leontini. On the vacant site of 


76. 2 


76. 3 
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B.C. 


475 


474 


Catana he founds a new city, with 5000 settlers 
from Syracuse and as many more from Pelopon- 
nesus, and calls it Aetna, placing it under the 
protection of Zevs Airvaios. 


A great eruption of Mount Aetna, which 
Pindar describes in P. 1. 21 ff. (470 B.c.), and 
to which Aeschylus alludes (P. V. 367 ff.), is 
fixed to this year, if the words wevrnxoor@ éret 
in Thuc. mi. 116 § 2 are to be taken strictly. 
But the Parian Chronicle (Miiller 1. 550, 68) 
puts the eruption in 479 B.C.: and it is possible 
that Thuc. gave merely a ‘round number.’ Or 
the volcano may have been active at intervals 
for several years. 

Second ‘Pythian’ of Pindar. This ode, 
incorrectly classed as Pythian, celebrated a vic- 
tory of Hieron in the chariot-race at some Theban 
festival (perhaps the “Hpd«Aea or “IoAaa). The 
poet alludes to Hieron’s recent intervention on 
behalf of the Italian Locri (vv. 18—20). 


The Etruscans, coming by sea, attack 
Cumae, the ancient Chalcidic settlement in 
*Omuxia (Campania). Hieron sends a Syracusan 
fleet, which, with the Cumaean, utterly over- 
throws the Etruscan armada (Diod. xr. 51). 
[There is a trophy of this victory in the British 
Museum; viz., an Etruscan helmet which Hieron 
dedicated at Olympia, with the inscription HIA- 
PONOAEINOMENEOSKAITOISYPAKOSIOI- 
TOIAITYPAN[= Tuppava]ATIOKYMAS. ] 

The Third Pythian of Pindar may 
belong to this year: this is, at any rate, its ap- 
proximate date. The poet calls Hieron Airvatov 
évov (v. 69), showing that the ode is later than 
476: and there is no reference to Hieron’s 
Pythian victory with the chariot (470). The 
poem is not an émuvikiov of the ordinary kind; 
ze., it does not celebrate a victory which had 


76. 4 


THe 


77°3 


B.C. 


473 


472 


470 
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just been gained. It refers to the former success 
of the horse Pherenicus at Delphi (in 478, per- 
haps also in 482): vy. 73 f. But it is largely 
an ode of comfort and exhortation: Hieron was 
suffering from a painful disease (AcBudv). 


The probable date of Pindar’s first 
Nemean, for Hieron’s brother-in-law Chro- 
mius, who was now guardian (or ‘Mayor 
of the Palace’) to Hieron’s son, Deinomenes, 
who had been appointed to rule the newly- 
founded Aetna (Airvas Bact, Pind. P. 1. 60). 
Chromius was proclaimed at Nemea as Airvaios. 
Pindar seems to have been in Sicily then (JV. 1. 
19 ff.). 

[The ninth ‘Nemean’ ode, wrongly so 
classed, concerns a victory of Chromius in 
the Pythian games at Sicyon, and seems to be 
earlier than the first Nemean: it calls Aetna 
Tav veoKtioTav (v. 2), and may belong to 


472 B.C. | 


Hieron’s second victory at Olympia, in the 
horse-race. [The fragment of the Olympic 
register contained among the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri proves that Hieron won with the xéAns 
at Olympia both in Ol. 76 and in Ol. 77.] 


Hieron’s third Pythian victory. He wins 
the four-horse chariot-race, in the 29th Pythiad. 

First Pythian of Pindar, ‘lépwu Airvato: 
a title indicating that, at this Pythian festival, 
he was proclaimed as Airvatos. Pindar alludes 
to the victory at Himera in 480 (75 ff.), and to 
that at Cumae in 474 (71 f.). 

Fourth ode of Bacchylides: which 
speaks of Hieron as having now won three 
victories at Delphi (¢.e., in 482, 478, 470), and 
two at Olympia (ze, in 476 and 472): vv. 4 
and 17. 
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B.C. 
468 


467 


466 


Hieron’s victory at Olympia with the four- 
horse chariot. Third ode of Bacchylides: 
who probably was at Syracuse when the ode was 
written, or when it was sung (vv. 15 ff.). The 
tone of vv. 8592 indicates that Hieron was not 
expected to live long. 


Hieron dies at Aetna (Diod. x1. 66). 
He-receives tial apwixai, as xriorns of that 
city. After his death, his son Deinomenes 
dedicates thank-offerings in his name at 
Olympia, viz. (1) a bronze chariot and charioteer, 
(2) two bronzé xéAntes, with boy-riders; one 
being placed on each side of the chariot (Paus. 
6. 12 § 1). ‘The inscription (id. 8. 42 § 9) re- 
corded that Hieron had won reOpirrw pev amaé, 
povvokeAnte dé dis. 

Thrasybulus, the younger brother of 
Hieron, succeeds him as ruler of Syracuse. 


Having reigned about eleven months, Thra- 
sybulus, a cruel tyrant, is expelled by the 
Syracusans, and withdraws to the Epizephyrian 
Locri; after which nothing more is heard of 
him. The dynasty of the Deinomenidae then 
comes to an end, and the Syracusan democracy 
is restored. 


OnE Tit 


for Hieron of Syracuse, victor in the chariot-race at Olympia. 


SSE 


Ol t78) 46S! Be 


This ode, the latest in date of the three, is placed first, 


because the victory which it concerns is the most important. 
It falls into three main sections, (a2) an exordium, vv. I—22; 
(2) the myth of Croesus, 23—62 ; (c) the conclusion, 63—97. 

(a) The Muse is bidden to sing of Demeter and Persephone, 
whose priest Hieron is: then comes a reference to the chariot- 
race itself, and to the applause which greeted the victory. 


_ From a notice of the festivities at Syracuse, where he may have 
been present (vv. 15 f.), the poet passes to a mention of the 
golden tripods dedicated at Delphi by Gelon and Hieron. The 
proem concludes with a sentiment which is the key-note of the 
ode: Let a man bring choice gifts to the god; that is the 
surest pledge of prosperity. To this sentiment he knits on, as 
an illustration, the story of Croesus. It is interesting to 
remember that in an ode, then recent, for Hieron, Pindar had 
pointed to the Lydian king as an example of generosity 
rewarded by lasting fame: od $@ives Kpoicouv didrodpav dpera 
(Pyth I. 94, 470 B.C.). 

§ 2. (6) The story of Croesus is told in a form which 
occurs nowhere else in ancient literature. According to our 
other authorities, Cyrus dooms Croesus to the pyre’. Here it 
is Croesus who voluntarily resolves to burn himself and his 
family, in order to escape enslavement to the Persian conqueror. 
The Croesus of Herodotus appeals on the pyre to Apollo 
(I. c. 87), though he afterwards taunts the god with ingratitude 
(c. 90); the Croesus of Bacchylides seems rather to invoke 
Zeus (v. 37). The quenching of the pyre by rain is common 
to both versions; but here Zeus is expressly named as the 
agent (v. 55). The Croesus of Herodotus, after his deliverance 
from the pyre, figures as the friend and counsellor of Cyrus, 
and lives to admonish Cambyses (III. 36); when or how he 
died, we are not told. Here Apollo transports Croesus, with 
his wife and daughters, to the happy land of the Hyperboreans. 

Ancient art comes to our aid where literature fails, and 
proves that the version of the Croesus-myth followed by 
Bacchylides was a current one before his time. An early 
red-figured amphora in the Louvre, dating from the close of 
the sixth century B.C. or the opening years of the fifth, 
shows Croesus enthroned on a great pyre, which is beginning 
to burn. He is clad in royal robes, and crowned with laurel ; 
his left hand bears a sceptre, while with his right he pours a 


1 Herod. 1. 86ff., and 111. 16: Ctesias have been indebted to the Avéiakd of 
ap. Phot. cod. 72: Nicolaus of Damascus Xanthus, cerc. 470 B.C. (Miiller 1. 36). 
(in the Augustan age), frag. 61 (Miiller, Lucian, Gallus c. 23. 

Frag. Hist. 111. p. 406). Nicolaus may 
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libation. An attendant, who has the significant name of 
EY@OYMOS, is bending in front of the pyre, and applying to 
it, with both hands, objects which some critics explain as the 
‘whisks’ (srepippavtypia, aspergilla) used in sprinkling lustral 
water, while others suppose them to be fans, or torches. The 
act of Croesus is manifestly conceived as voluntary. A majestic 
serenity, or even gladness, is the sentiment indicated by the 
picture?. ; 

What were the sources of this version? It is one which 
dignifies Croesus by an intrepid resolve; and that resolve 
is of an oriental cast. These features point to a native 
Lydian origin. It is also honourable to Apollo, who promptly 
recompenses his faithful votary with a supreme reward. But 
it is improbable that this account of Apollo’s action came 
from Delphi. The Delphian legend is rather to be recognised 
in the answer of the Pythia to the complaint of Croesus, as 
reported by Herodotus (I. 91). At the central shrine of Loxias 
it was the interest of the priests to keep up the tradition that a 
great Lydian king had been guided from Delphi, even though 
they had only a lame defence for the ambiguous responses which 
lured him to his ruin. But the Aegean seat of the god had no 
such responsibility for oracles given to Croesus. Another trait 
of the story should also be noted. Here, and here alone, the 
Hyperborean land appears as a place to which pious mortals are 
translated without dying ; and the Hyperborean legends had a 
very special place in the Apollo-cult of Delos. It is ‘Delos-born’ 
Apollo, says Bacchylides (v. 58), who carries Croesus to that 
elysium. The Ionian poet of Ceos would know the Delian 
temple-legend. He wrote for Delian festivals, and was no 
stranger to the sacred lore of the island*. I should conjecture, 
then, that the form of the Croesus-myth given in his ode 
(468 B.C.), and attested by the somewhat earlier vase, was one 
which originally came from Lydia, and was worked up at Delos. 

1 They are, however, quite unlike has been published in AWonumentd dell’ 
torches as usually represented: see (e.g.) | Zmstétuto, 1. pl. XLIv.: Baumeister, 
the torches applied to Alemena’s pyre by Denkmdler, p. 796. See also A. H. 
the attendant in Python’s vase-painting Smith in /ourn. Hellen. Stud. Xvi. 


(Journ. Hellen. Stud. Xt. pl. 6). (1898) pp. 267 f. 
2 The amphora (no. 194 in the Louvre) 3 See Introd. to Ode xvi, ad init. 
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_ Later in the fifth century, this version gave way to that found in 
s Herodotus, which represented the Asiatic Greek conception of 
the manner in which a Persian conqueror would act, while it 
also suited the interests of Delphi. Herodotus makes Croesus 
survive in Persia during many years after the capture of Sardis. 
For that account he presumably had some data furnished by 
traditions current in Asia Minor: but such evidence would at 
once dissolve the Delian myth, the free creation of Ionian fancy, 
as to Apollo’s prompt removal of Croesus to the seats of the 
blest. 

§ 3. (c) From the Croesus-myth the poet returns to the 
praises of Hieron—a benefactor of Delphi unsurpassed by any 
Greek ; ‘lover of horses, warrior, just ruler, and disciple of the 
Muses. After some verses in a different strain, which suggest 
that Hieron’s end was believed to be near (75—-92), the ode 
closes with a forecast of renown for him,—and for ‘ the nightin- 
gale of Ceos.’ 


OvE IV. 


For Flieron of Syracuse, victor in the chariot-race at Delphi. 
iL 77.3, 470. B.C? 


This short song, in two strophes of ten verses each, con- 
gratulates Hieron on the growing series of his victories. After 
winning the horse-race at Delphi in 482 and in 478 B.c., he 
has now won the chariot-race ; a Pythian record which the poet 
declares to be unequalled. At Olympia he has also won two 
horse-races (viz. in 476 and 472). Hieron’s brilliant fortunes 
show the favour of heaven (18 ff.). 

Hieron’s new victory (celebrated by Pindar in his first 
Pythian) was one of high importance. This song is exceedingly 
slight : it resembles the brief greeting to Argeius (Ode 11), and 
to Lachon (Ode V1). 

1 According to the Pindaric scholia would be 474; a view which Boeckh 
(Argum. ad Pyth.) the date of the first accepted. Bergk, on the other hand, 
Pythiad was 582 B.c., and this victory prefers the authority of the Pindaric 
was won in the 29th Pythiad,=470 B.c. _ scholia, and recent criticism has confirmed 


Pausanias (x. 7 § 3) places the first Pythiad _ his conclusion. 
in 5868.C., so that the date of this victory 
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ODE V. 


For Hieron of Syracuse, victor in the horse-race at Olympia. 
Ol 76) 476 BG 


§ 1. A fragment from a copy of the Olympic register, 
written in the second or third century, and found at Oxy- 
rhynchus by Messrs Grenfell and Hunt, proves that Hieron 
won with the «édns at Olympia both in Ol. 76 (476 B.c.) and 
in Ol. 77 (472); thus confirming the statement in the Pindaric 


scholia!. 


Pindar commemorates in his first Olympzan. 


The victory celebrated in this ode is the same which 


As both odes 


clearly indicate, this was the first race won at Olympia by 


the horse Pherenicus. 
Pythian race at least once?, viz. 


1 Schol. on Olymp.1, where oy (Ol. 
73=488 B.C., obviously too early) was 
rightly corrected by Bergk to oS’ (76). 

2 Whether Pherenicus was the winner 
at Delphi in 482 B.C., as well as in 478, 
depends on the interpretation of Pind. P. 
Ill. 73 f., orepavors | Tos dpirredwv 
Pepévixos EX év Kippa moré. Does the 
plural oreddvors denote more than one 
victory? If so, the victories are those of 
482 and 478: if not, the reference is to 
478 only. The plural of orégavos could, 
apparently, be used with reference to a 
single victory ; see ¢.g. Pind. Zs¢hm. III. 
11 év Baooaow "Icbuod detauévy oredd- 
vous, where the reference is to Melissus, 
who is not said to have won any Isthmian 
victory other than that (in the pancration) 
which the ode commemorates. But, ina 
general reference, such as we find in 
Pyth. WW. 73 f., to the horse’s record, 
orepavols would more naturally denote a 
plurality of victories. On the other hand 
the allusion of Bacchylides to the success 
of Pherenicus at Delphi does not imply 
more than a single victory (III. 41). 

Bacchylides in 11. 39 calls Pherenicus 
m&dov. But if he won his first race, 
let us say as a three-year-old, in 478, he 
would in 476 have been already five years 


But Pherenicus had already won the 


in 478 B.c. These facts make 
old, a tmmos réXeos, no longer properly 
m@Xos. The use of the latter word, 
which in poetry is sometimes a mere 
synonym for tos, cannot be pressed, 
then, as an argument against supposing 
that Pherenicus won his first race in 482. 

If he did so, he would have been 
nine years old (at least) in 476. But 
modern horses of that age, or even of 
an age considerably higher, have success- 
fully borne the severest tests of endurance 
and speed. Mr Kenyon quotes the case 
of a celebrated steeple-chaser, the Lamb, 
who won the Grand National (over a 
course of 44 miles) twice, viz. in 1868 
and 1871, being six years old on the first 
occasion, and nine on the second. The 
same race in 1904 furnished some facts 
not less noteworthy from this point of 
view (see the TZzmes of March 26). 
Twenty-six horses started: the age of 
four among these was 9g; of one, 10; of 
one, 13; and of one (Manifesto), not less 
than 16. The last-named was one of 
nine who alone completed the arduous 
course. 

Herodotus (vi. 103) mentions that 
Cimon, the father of Miltiades, won the 
four-horse chariot-race at Olympia with 
the same team of mares on three succes- 


ied. 
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_it probable that his Olympian victory belongs to 476 B.C., rather 
than to 472: for it is not likely that, while Pherenicus was still 
in full vigour, another «éXns of Hieron’s should have been the 
winner in 476. The date 476 is confirmed by the circumstance 
that neither in Pindar’s first Olympian, nor in this ode of 
Bacchylides, is there any reference to Hieron’s foundation of 
Aetna in 476, or to his victory at Cumae in 474. Pindar, at 
least, would scarcely have omitted some allusion to one or 
both of these events. His third Pythian, written for Hieron 
in or about 473, refers to Aetna (v. 69), and his first Pythian 
(470 B.C.) to Cumae. 

Bacchylides sent this ode from Ceos to Syracuse. From 
the tone of the opening verses, we may infer that it was the 
first which he had written for Hieron; and qeé@ouac in v. 195 
seems to imply that it was written by invitation. In verse 11 
the poet calls himself Hieron’s &évos. Simonides had been in 
Sicily during some part at least of the years 478—476, and 
Bacchylides may then have been introduced to the ruler of 
Syracuse. 

§ 2. Verses 1—55 form the first principal division of the 
ode. Addressing Hieron as otpatayos of the Syracusans, 
the poet declares that no one can better estimate a gift 
of the Muses. The exploits of Hieron and his brothers offer 
a wide range to the singer,—wide as the realms of air to 
a soaring eagle (16—36). The running of Pherenicus at 
Olympia is then described (17—49). Happy indeed is the man 
to whom heaven has granted such a fortune as Hieron’s [even 
though, like Hieron, he suffers from disease]: for no mortal 1s 
blest in all things. 

This sentiment serves to introduce the beautiful myth which 
occupies the largest part of the poem (56—175). Heracles, 
going down to Hades for Cerberus, meets the shade of Meleager. 


sive occasions (viz., in Ol. 62=532 B.C., 
Ol. 63= 528, and Ol. 64= 524, as appears 
from the context). He adds that the 
same feat had been accomplished by a 
team belonging to a Spartan named 
Eyagoras, but that (as we can easily 
believe) it had never been surpassed. 


Pelagonius (cz7c. 410 A.D.) velerin. p. 32 
(quoted by W. Christ and Blass) makes 
the following statement:—‘It is main- 
tained (adseverant) that horses are gene- 
rally fit for the circus and the contests at 
festivals from their fifth to their twentieth 
year.’ 
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Both those heroes, so victorious, and so great, illustrate the truth 
that ‘no mortal is blest in all things.’ Just when the name of 
Deianeira has been uttered by the spirit of her brother, and the 
fatal resolve of Heracles to wed her is being taken, the poet 
leaves his myth with a Pindaric abruptness, and returns to his 
theme. 

The concluding portion of the ode (176—200) touches once 
more on the victory, and claims praise for Hieron as a debt 
of candour (aAdOeva), which only envy could withhold. When 
a man’s fortunes have once struck root, just praise is as the dew 
which brings leaf and flower. May Zeus grant that Hieron’s 
fortunes shall be stedfast and untroubled. 


§ 3. It is not without interest to compare the general attitude 
of Bacchylides towards Hieron, as seen in these three odes; with 
that of Pindar in the four poems which he wrote for the same 
ruler (OZ 1, Pyth. 1, Ul, U1). From other accounts it would 
seem that Hieron, in his government of Syracuse, presented 
many of the characteristics of the typical rupavvos,—guarded by 
foreign mercenaries'; suspicious of the citizens, to the point of 
setting spies? on their private conversation ; greedy of money, 
which he raised by laying heavy burdens on his people; and 
not incapable of cruel acts*. Gelon had been a tvpavvos only 
in his way of seizing power, not in his way of using it: Hieron 
exemplified the usual tendency of the Greek tupavyis to de- 
teriorate in the hands of the inheritor+ 

Yet it would be unjust to the poets who praise him to regard 
them merely as professional flatterers. They saw in him, not 
merely the brilliant and munificent victor in the games, but a 
man who fostered the cult of the Muses, and made his home a 
centre of attraction to the foremost men of letters. A new 
age of Greek literature was dawning: and just then there was 
no one man in all Hellas who was doing so much as this ruler 
of Syracuse to encourage and to honour poets. This was the 
aspect of Hieron’s reign which naturally appealed most forcibly 
to his laureates: he was to them, in some measure, what 

1 Diod. XI. 48 (cp. Xen. Hier. vi. 5). 8 Diod. x1. 67 giddpyupos kal Blacos. 


Arist. Pol. v. 9 § 3 mentions his * See Freeman, Sicz/y 11. 232 ff. 
motaywyldes and rakoveral. 
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_ Augustus was to Virgil and Horace, what Lorenzo de’ Medici 
_ was to the members of the Florentine Academy. As guests at 
his court, they would not necessarily see much of what was amiss 
with his system of government. Pindar and Bacchylides may 
reasonably be acquitted, then, of any gross or deliberate per- 
version of -the truth about Hieron as they knew or felt it. 

But let us now observe some points of difference between 
them. It may be noted that Pindar speaks more strongly than 
Bacchylides of Hieron’s virtues, especially his gentler virtues : 
there is nothing in Bacchylides so explicit or so comprehensive 
as Pindar’s rpai’s dotois, od Plovéwr ayabois, Eeivois 5é Oavpactos 
matnp (P. II. 71), or as his Spérrav...copuddas apetav dro wacdy 
(Ol. 1. 13). Bacchylides is less emphatic; though he describes 
Hieron as a just ruler, of fine gifts, who owes his high fortunes 
to the favour of heaven (III. 67—71: IV. I—3, 18—20: v. 1—8, 
I9I—193). But the main difference is of a broader kind. Pindar, 
whose range of view is Panhellenic, does ample justice to Hieron 
as the champion of Western Hellas against Phoenician and 
Etruscan (Pyth. I. 72—80). Alluding to his intervention (in 477) 
on behalf of the Epizephyrian Locrians, Pindar renders this 
tribute, honourable and beautiful above any that Hieron is 
known to have received :—- Son of Deinomenes, the maiden of 
Locrit in the West sings of thee before her door; because, after 
the bewildering troubles of war, thy power hath taken fear away 
rom her eyes’ (Pyth. UW. 18—20.) Bacchylides once, indeed, 
alludes to the victory of Himera, but only in a vague and 
colourless phrase (v. 34, yaAxeootépvov 7 ”Apnos). Hieron is, 
among his other qualities, a ‘warrior’ (III. 69): but Bacchylides 
has no word of recognition for that aspect of his activity in 
which he appears as the defender of Hellene against barbarian. 
For Bacchylides he is only the ruler of Syracuse, upright and 
wise, bountiful to gods and men, a warrior who is no stranger to 
the Muses, a man fortunate in much, though there be one drop 
of bitterness in his cup. It is to Pindar alone that Hieron’s 
memory is indebted for the larger and more splendid picture of 
his place in Hellas. 

There is also a marked difference of tone between the two 
poets when they address Hieron. Pindar, the descendant of the 
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Aegeidae, the honoured guest of Delphi, is wont to speak in 
lofty accents. Splendid as are his praises of Hieron, they 
seldom have the note of deference, while occasionally they imply 
something like equality: as at the close of the first Olympian,— 
‘Be it thine to walk on high throughout thy mortal life, and mzne 
to consort with victors all my days, pre-eminent for my art 
among Hellenes in every land. Contrast with this haughty 
utterance the gentle fashion in which Bacchylides intimates his 
poetical claim at the close of his third ode,—in which, it may be 
noted, there is at least one distinct imitation of Pindar (vv. 
85—87), so that Pindar’s example may have prompted him 
here also:—‘ And along with (Hieron’s) genuine glories, men 
will praise also the charm of the melodious nightingale of Ceos.’ 

But it is in the admonitory passages that this contrast 
of tone is most marked. Take, for instance, the last twenty 
verses of Pindar’s first Pythian. Their character has been 
well described by Mr Freeman’. ‘The whole latter part of the 
first Pythian ode is a sermon of advice to a ruler, which might 
have been professedly meant rather for the young Deinomenes 
than his father, but in which one cannot but feel throughout 
that the father is glanced at. Elementary precepts of truth and 
justice, warnings not to listen to deceivers, all winding up the 
famous exhortation to make Croesus and not Phalaris the 
model, certainly suggest that Pindar knew that there was 
something not as it should be in Hieron’s rule.” Hieron, who 
unless he has been much belied, was far from admiring freedom 
of speech, can scarcely have found it agreeable to be the object 
of such a discourse. Even in the third Pythian, where Pindar 
wishes that he could bring Cheiron to heal his ‘ Aetnaean guest- 
friend, the real solicitude which the poet evidently feels, and 
which finds such noble expression, lacks the sympathetic note of 
tenderness. But that is precisely the note which Bacchylides 
touches in the passage of veiled consolation to Hieron which 
closes the third ode (vv. 75—-end). The tone is quiet, medita- 
tive, soothing. Again, the opening of the fifth ode, the first, 
probably, which Bacchylides addressed to Hieron, has a felicity 
of its own; the homage is simply rendered, and the tone 
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= (marked by the word £évos) is that of one who trusts that his 

great critic will be friendly. An Ionian ease and grace belong to 
Bacchylides, as the pride and the fire of an Aeolic temperament 
can be recognised in Pindar. The poet of Thebes soars im- 
measurably above the poet of Ceos. But, when they are 
considered in their relations to the lord of Syracuse, it seems not 
inconceivable that there should have been some ground for 
the tradition preserved by the Pindaric scholiast!, rapa ‘Iépwre 
mpoxplvecbar Ta Baxyvrisov roujpata. 


ODE VI. 


For Lachon of Ceos, victor in the foot-race for boys at Olympia. 
Ol Se, 482° B.C. 


The Oxyrhynchus fragment of the Olympic register, already 
mentioned (p. 198), contains lists of victors from Ol. 75 
(480 B.C.) to Ol. 83 (448 B.C.) inclusive. Under 7 (Ol. 82) is 
the entry: Aaxwy Kel[ios| ma:dwv cradvov. There can be no 
doubt that it refers to the victory which is the subject of this 
Ode. In the agonistic inscription of Ceos (see Introd. to Ode I; 
§ 2), Ajaxwv Apiotopeveos raido[v occurs in two successive lines 
among the Nemean victors,—the mention of the contest in each 
case being lost in the fracture of the stone. The name Aadyov 
(further attested by the play on Aaye in verse 2) occurs nowhere 
else, whereas Aaxwy as a proper name is frequent. Hence the 
mis-spelling in the fragment of the Olympic register is easily 
explained. 

This short ode was sung before the house of Aristomenes, 
Lachon’s father, in Ceos (v. 14). Like the little song to Argeius 
(Ode 11),—a similar greeting to the victor on his return,—it 
alludes to previous Cean successes at the same festival. That 
trait would have a special point if we might suppose that, on 
each occasion, former victors in the games were among those 
who welcomed the young athlete. 


1 On Pyth. 1. 166. 
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OvDE VII. 


For the same. 


The ode begins with an invocation of ‘Day, daughter of 
Time and Night’: but the personified Hemera is identified with 
a particular date, viz. the prize-day at Olympia, which has set 
the wreath on the brows of Lachon. There is a mention of 
‘pre-eminence in speed of foot’; and clearly the victory is that 
which was more briefly announced in Ode vi. This is the 
regular epinikion, analogous to Ode I in the case of Argeius. 

The first three verses are the last in column XII of the 
papyrus. Column XIII has perished ; but the final syllables of 
some rather long verses in the upper third of it have run on into 
the left margin of column XIv. With the help of these, and of 
some small fragments, verses 4—I1 of the ode have been partly 
restored. 

Column XIV begins with 16-verses, which formed the end of 
Ode vil. The first verse is v@ava te unrobvtav1. The poet is 
enumerating the places where Lachon had been a winner before 
his success at Olympia,—viz. Delphi, Nemea, and the Isthmus. 
No one, ‘boy or man, had won so many victories in an equal 
space of time®, The poem closes with a reference to his 
crowning triumph at Olympia. 

The Cean inscription indicates (see Introd. to Ode vi) that 
Lachon’s two Nemean victories were gained either at the same 
festival or at two successive festivals. 455 and 453 B.C. were 
Nemean years. His Pythian victory must have been in 454. 
For his Isthmian prize, the choice seems to be between 454 and 


1 In the editéo princeps Dr Kenyon 
supposed that a new ode (his vi11) began 
in the lost column x11I. Both that ode 
and Ode viI must then have been ex- 
tremely short. If the verse Iv@dvd re 
HnAobtTay was preceded by (say) ro verses 
—and that is a moderate estimate—in the 
poem to which it belonged, then only 
some 28 verses would be left for Ode vir. 
But it is very improbable that both the 


odes for Lachon’s victory (v1 and vit) 
should have been on such a diminutive 
stale; “In? vy. 49 (=n1 Ko )eTE ins 
can be supplied as réXeooas not less well 
than as ré\eooov : and there is therefore 
no ground for assuming that the athlete 
to whom these verses refer had not yet 
been victorious at Olympia. 

2 See note on verses 46 f. 
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_- 452: 456 would probably be too early. Thus his five victories 

asa boy would have been gained in the years from 455 (or 454) 
to 452. 

In respect to metrical composition, Ode vil must have 
formed a single system (strophe, antistrophe, and epode). If the 
lost column XIII contained 35 verses (the most frequent number), 
the ode consisted of 54 verses (3 + 35 +16). If, then, there had 
been two systems, part of the second antistrophe must have 
come into column XIV; but no metrical correspondence is 
traceable between verses in that column and the first eleven 
verses of the poem. 

As in the case of Ode Ix, the scale of the poem was too 
small for the introduction of a myth. The analogy of passages 
in Ode vil (27—39) and Ode Ix (19—26) might suggest that 
the lost portion in column XIII was occupied, at least in part, 
with the circumstances of the victory at Olympia. 


ODE VIII. [IX. ed. Kenyon.] 


For Automedes of Phlius, victor in the pentathlon at Nemea.— 
Date unknown. 


§ 1. Phlius, a Dorian state, was situated in a hill-girt valley, 
some nine-hundred feet above sea-level. To the north of it was 
Sicyonia; to the south, Argolis: on the west, its territory touched 
the Arcadian highlands; to the east lay the vale of Nemea, and 
beyond that, the broader vale of Cleonae. Phliasia was a land 
of vineyards and cornfields; Dionysus and Demeter held the 
foremost place among its deities. At Phlius, as at Sicyon, a 
Dionysiac cult with satyr-choruses had existed from olden time. 
The poet Pratinas, who won Athenian applause by his satyr-plays 
in the earlier years of Aeschylus, was a native of Phlius ; and his 
son Aristias, who excelled in the same kind of drama, had 
a monument in the agora. 

The river Asopus (now the Hagios Georgios), rising in 
a mountain-range, the ancient Carneates, S. FE. S. of the town, 
flows northwards through Phliasia and Sicyonia into the 
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Corinthian Gulf}. The lesser streams and springs of that whole 
region were regarded by folk-poetry as ‘daughters of Asopus,’ 
and were personified as nymphs who became the brides of 
heroes or gods. Some of these, as Nemea and Cleone, dwelt 
near their father. Others were the guardian heroines of cities 
far away; as Aegina, carried off from him by Zeus,—Thebe, 
Tanagra, Thespia (names transferred from the Boeotian 
to the Phliasian Asopus),—Salamis,—Peirene, the fountain- 
nymph of Corinth,—Corcyra, Sinope, and many more. The 
wide geographical range of the list is partly to be explained by 
the fact that Asopus is one of those general river-names, like 
Achelous and Alpheus, which occur in various parts of the 
Hellenic lands. 

The people of Phlius, intent on the vintage and the harvest, 
and on the worship of the gods who gave them, found their chief 
link with the heroic age of Greece in the renown of the river 
whose upper course lay through their secluded valley. Bacchy- 
lides has made an artistic use of this motive. Indeed it is the 
charm of his ode that it takes us into the heart of these 
Peloponnesian uplands. 

§ 2. Announcing that he will sing of Phlius and of Nemea 
(vv. I—g), the poet tells the story of the Nemean games being 
founded by Argive warriors in memory of Archemorus (I0O—24). 
Simonides had already touched upon this theme (fr. 52). Three 
feats of Automedes in the pentathlon are next described 
(25—39). His return in triumph ‘to the Asopus’ gives the cue 
for an elaborate passage on the daughters of the river-god 
(40—65)%, This is the chief mythic embellishment of the ode. 


1 The character of the flute-musicused _ to those ‘descendants’ of Asopus whose 
at Dionysiac or other festivals in the valley valour had been felt by the Amazons and 
of the Asopus gave rise toa quaint piece by Troy. The mythical stemma was as 
of folk-lore concerning the river itself. follows:— 


According to a local myth of Phlius and Zeus + Aegina (daughter of Asopus) 
Sicyon, the Maeander, passing beneath 

the sea from Asia Minor to Peloponnesus, Aeacus + Endets 

had ‘generated’ (zovetv) the Asopus (Paus. ae = 

II. 5 § 3). The flutes of Marsyas, floating 

down the Maeander, were transmitted to Telamon Peleus 

the Asopus, which carried them to Sicyon ! | 

(id. 11. 7 § 9). y Ajax Achilles 


2 Special reference is made (vv. 42—46) Neoptolemus 
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_ The poet then turns to the rejoicings at Phlius (vv. 68 ff), with 
some mention of the chief deities worshipped there; but the 
text is much mutilated. In the closing part, some general 
reflections are interwoven with a further reference to the 
athlete’s victory. 


ODE IX, [X.] 


For [Aglaos ?] of Athens, victor in running at the Isthmus. 


§1. The athlete’s name must have stood at the beginning of 
verse 9 or of verse I1, and in both places, unfortunately, the MS. 
is defective. In v.9 Blass supplies “AyAad, and nothing more 
likely has been suggested. This Athenian belonged to the tribe 
Oeneis (v. 18): his father’s name does not occur}. 

The ode begins with an invocation of @®yya, who makes 

“tidings known ‘even in the depths of the nether world’ (v. 4). 

The poet then says that he has been moved by the victor’s 
brother-in-law to compose this tribute, a memorial of prowess 
for ‘all men living’ (érvyOovioicw). These traits might suggest 
that the athlete was dead. But the words at the end (v. 52f.), 
‘ After victory, festal joy is appointed for mortals,’ seem to cast 
some doubt on that view. Do they mean merely that the 
friends of the deceased victor held a banquet when this com- 
memorative ode was sung? All that appears certain is that 
some interval of time had separated the athlete’s victories from 
the date of the ode. 

According to the most probable interpretation of a passage 
in which some words have been lost (vv. 12—26), the athlete 


had achieved a signal feat at 


1 The mention of the ¢@vd7, without 
the father’s name, is regarded by Wilamo- 
witz as indicating that the athlete’s family 
was an obscure one. (From vv. 49 ff. it 
may perhaps be inferred, at least, that he 
was not wealthy.) Blass further refers 
to the rule made by Cleisthenes, when he 
introduced many foreigners and resident 
aliens into the new Attic tribes, that the 
addition to a citizen’s name, used in 


the Isthmus by winning two 


addressing him, should be the name of 
his deme, and not of his father (Arist. 
Athen. Polit. c.21 § 4). This athlete, he 
suggests, may have been of foreign extrac- 
tion. That is possible. But a simpler 
possibility also remains open,—viz. that 
the father’s name did not suit the metre. 
It seems less likely that this name has 
been lost after wevyytuey in v. 55. 
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consecutive foot-races. The first may have been the simple 
stadion, or possibly the diaulos. The second was one in which 
he traversed the length of the stadion four times,—a race 
technically known as the feos Spopos (v. 25, n.). He had also 
won two wreaths at Nemea, to say nothing of successes at six 
minor festivals (vv. 29—35). 

§2. The moderate compass of this ode (56 eee renders it 
instructive in regard to the manner of treatment adopted by 
Bacchylides for his minor epinikia,—ze., for those of which the 
scale was too small to allow the effective use of a myth. We 
find that, after a proem of 18 verses,—somewhat long in pro- 
portion to the rest,—he relies on two resources ;—first, an account 
of the athlete’s feats (vv. I9g—35),—and secondly, a ‘gnomic’ 
elerent,—general reflections on life and conduct. Here, a 
part of the gnomic passage (vv. 39—45) is abridged from Solon. 
The ode ends somewhat abruptly, with an apology for digression, 
and a brief reference to the rejoicings which should follow a 
victory. It leaves with us a sense that he has executed his 
commission with sympathy and good taste, but without much 
spirit or zest. 


ODE X. [XI] 


For Alexidamus of Metapontion, winner of the boys wrestling 
match at Delphi—Date unknown. 


§1. With the exception of Pindar’s two odes! for Agesidamus, 
the boy pugilist from the Epizephyrian Locri, this is the only 
extant epinikion for a native of Magna Graecia; though it is 
known that Simonides wrote for Anaxilas of Rhegium and for 
Astylus of Croton. Nowhere were the different branches of the 
Greek race more conscious of their difference than in the 
Italiote colonies; and it is perhaps more than a mere coincidence 
that, while the young victor from the Aeolic Locri was celebrated 
by Pindar, Ionian poets sang of feats belonging to Rhegium, a 
foundation of the Chalcidians, and to the Achaean settlements 
of Croton and Metapontion. The Ionian cities of the Aegean 
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_in many instances claimed Achaean heroes as their founders! ; 
and we can feel that Bacchylides was proud of the legendary tie 
which connected his own folk with the home of Alexidamus. 

Metapontion (the Latin Metapontum),—best known in Greek 
tradition as the place where Pythagoras ended his days,—was 
situated on the Tarentine gulf, at a distance (measured by the 
coast-line) of some twenty-eight miles south-west of Tarentum. 
The period from about 740 to 680 B.C. was roughly that during 
which most of the Greek cities in south-eastern Italy originated. 
Rhegium, Sybaris, and Croton had already been planted before 
Dorian colonists from Laconia, about 708 B.C. arrived at 
Tarentum. Not many years later, it would seem, Achaean 
settlers from the shores of the Corinthian gulf came to Meta- 
pontion. Coins of that city bear the image of the oekist, 
Leucippus, and, on the reverse, an ear of corn. For, while 
Tarentum was the chief commercial centre in those regions, 
Metapontion depended on agriculture, stock-raising, and horse- 
breeding. ‘A golden harvest’—perhaps a sheaf of corn wrought 
in gold—was, according to Strabo’, the thank-offering which its 
prosperous citizens sent to the Delphian Apollo. Metapontion 
was indeed most favourably placed for such pursuits. The 
country behind it, sloping up gently from the flat coast to the 
Lucanian highlands, is irrigated by two nearly parallel rivers. 
That which Bacchylides calls the Casas,—Pliny’s Casuentus, 
now the Basiento,—flows into the gulf at a point which was near 
the south side of the ancient town. On the banks of this stream 
stood a famous temple and grove of Artemis. The other river, 
the Bradanus,—still called the Bradano,—enters the sea a few 
miles to the north of the site. Well-watered, fertile, and 
enjoying a good climate, these lands were suited alike for corn- 
growing and for pasturage. 

In the true spirit of an Achaean colony, the Metapontines 
cherished a legend which carried back the first settlement 
on that spot to the heroic age of Greece. Achaeans from 
Pylos, it was said, had come thither after the fall of Troy, under 
the leadership of Nestor. Had not the citizens, from time 


1 See Appendix on Ode x. 119 f. 2 Strabo 6, p. 264. 
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immemorial, offered sacrifice to the spirits of the Neleidae?? 
Bacchylides does due honour to this venerable tradition, which 
was in accord with all the feelings and beliefs of Magna Graecia. 
There was no corner of Hellas where the memory of the 
Homeric heroes was kept more fully alive. Achaeans, Chal- 
cidians and Dorians alike had local cults and festivals of those 
heroes. Stesichorus of Himera describes his epic hymns as 
‘sifts of the Graces to the people?’ to be sung ‘as spring comes 
on’; and at such festivals he would have found zealous 
audiences. Even alleged relics were not wanting. Near Meta- 
pontion, for instance, there was a temple of Athena Hellenia, 
which boasted possession of the tools with which Epeius had 
made the wooden horse®. 

§ 2. Our poet begins his ode with an invocation of Victory 
(1—14), and then briefly describes the triumph of Alexidamus 
in the wrestling-match at the Pythian games (15—23). If there 
had not been a miscarriage of justice, he adds, the boy would 
have been a victor also at Olympia. (As the Pythian festival 
fell in the third year of each Olympiad, it would appear that 
Alexidamus had visited Olympia two years before.) But now 
his disappointment has been healed, and success has been given 
to him, by Artemis, the soothing goddess (Huépa, v. 39). This is 
the link between the immediate subject of the ode and the myth 
with which the poet adorns it. He proceeds to relate how the 
cult of Artemis Hemera was established at Lusi in Arcadia by 
Proetus, king of Argos, when the goddess had cured the dis- 
temper of his daughters (vv. g4o—112). From Arcadia (év0ev, 
v. 113) Artemis came to Metapontion with the Achaean 
warriors, who founded it after the capture of Troy (113—123). 
The ode closes with a brief tribute to the old renown of the 
Achaeans. 

§3. The prominence of Artemis in the religion of Metapontion 
would be sufficiently explained by her attributes as a goddess of 
rural life, who blesses the produce of the earth and claims 
the first-fruits, while she is also a protectress of flocks and 


1 Strabo 6, p. 264. ® See the Aristotelian treatise ep 
pare ; : 
* Xaplrov dauwmara: Stesich. fr. 37. Oavuaciwy dkovcudtwr, p. 840, § 108. 
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herds’. But it is the specific cult of Artemis Hemera at Lusi 
that provides the poet with a cue for the myth. His words 
(in vv. 113 ff.) might naturally imply that this particular cult had 
been carried from Arcadia to Metapontion. Whether that was 
the case or not, we do not know. If not, then the appro- 
priateness of the myth is reduced to this,—that, by consoling 
Alexidamus for his mischance at Olympia, Artemis has mani- 
fested towards him the same quality which she had shown to 
the Proetides at Lusi. The link, if it was only that, would be 
rather slight and artificial; but some latitude might be allowed 
to the author of an epinikion in search of such embellishment. 
As to the treatment of the myth, we note, in the first place, 
that it isan example of the leisurely epic manner. After relating 
how the Proetides had angered the Argive Hera, and how she 
drove them in madness from Tiryns, the poet pauses to explain 
why Proetus was living there. Twenty-two verses are then 
“occupied with the feud between Proetus and Acrisius, and its 
results, before the story returns to the frenzied maidens. Another 
noteworthy feature is the absence of Melampus. In the best- 
known form of the legend, Proetus, when his daughters become 
insane, applies for aid to that priest and seer, son of Amythaon, 
at Pylos. Melampus bargains for a portion of the king’s realm, 
and Proetus refuses: but things grow worse,—other Argive 
women go mad,—and the monarch again turns to the priest. 
This time Melampus demands a share for his brother Bias 
as well as for himself; and Proetus yields. Melampus then 
collects a band of youths, and chases the Proetides from the 
hills to Lusi, where he propitiates Hera, and heals them by 
mystic rites. Whether Bacchylides had or had not mythological 
warrant for ignoring Melampus, he certainly had a_ poetical 


1 See n. on verses 115 f. The epithet Schreiber on Artemis in Roscher I. p. 566.) 


dyporépa, which Bacchylides gives to 
Artemis when he first mentions her in 
this poem (v. 37), seems usually to denote 
her as the huntress (as if it were taken 
from dypa). But it may well be that in 
its original usage it had a larger sense, as 
though taken from dypés, denoting the 
goddess of the fields and of rural life. (Cf. 


2 This story, which went back in sub- 
stance to Hesiod, occurs with variations 
of detail in Her. 1x. 34, Apollod. I. 9. 12, 
Diod. 1v. 68, Aelian V.H, 3. 42, etc. 
Themythographer Pherecydes, with whom 
Bacchylides agrees in at least one detail 
(see n. on vv. s0—52), brought in 
Melampus (schol. Od. 15. 235). 
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motive. His aim is to magnify the beneficence of Artemis. No 
priest is interposed between the goddess and the afflicted father. 
It is directly to her that Proetus makes his prayer; and she 
promptly grants it. 


Ove XI. [XII.] 


For Teisias of Aegina, victor in the wrestling-match 
at Nemea—Date unknown. 


The eight verses which remain from the beginning of this 
ode are the last in column xxul. After that, there is a break in 
the papyrus. The rest of Ode xI and the beginning of Ode XII 
were contained in that part which has been lost between 
column XXII and the column numbered xxiv. It is scarcely 
doubtful that the part so lost consisted of more than one column; 
but there is no other clue to its extent. The original length of 
Ode XI is therefore wholly uncertain. 

As the poet indicates (Ode x0, vv. 75f.), wrestling and 
boxing were exercises in which Aegina was pre-eminent. Of 
the ten Aeginetans, men or boys, for whom Pindar wrote, no 
fewer than eight had won their wreaths either by wrestling alone, 
or in the pancration. 


OpE XII. [XIIL] 


For Pytheas of Aegina, victor in the boys pancration at Nemea: 
Date, perhaps 481 B.C.: in any case, probably not later 
than 470. 


$1. This is the victory commemorated in the fifth Nemean of 
Pindar, who has also celebrated, in his fourth and fifth Isthmian 
odes, two victories in the pancration won by Phylacidas, a 
younger brother of Pytheas. Both Pindar and Bacchylides 
signalise the hospitality of Lampon, the father of these youths ; 
a man who is described as encouraging his sons, by example and 
by precept, to excel in athletics. To this purpose he applied 
Hesiod’s maxim, ‘study prospers work!’; and he spared no cost 


1 Pind. Z. v.66 ff. Aduarwy dé wedérav| — ézros, | viotal te ppdgwv mapawet. (Hes. 
Epyos dmdfwv ‘Horddov wdda Tyg ror’ Of. 410 meérny bé Tox épyor dpédreu.) 
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in engaging the best trainers, such as Menander of Athens. 
_ From the three Pindaric poems we glean some further facts 
concerning ‘the family of Cleonicus,—for so Lampon’s father 
was named. It belonged to the clan (arpa) of the Psalychidae, 
—not mentioned elsewhere, but evidently of local distinction. 
Lampon’s brother-in-law, Euthymenes, had won the pancration 
at the Isthmus. And when Lampon’s sons entered the Aiakeion 
in Aegina, they saw in the vestibule a statue of their maternal 
grandfather Themistius, still decked with the garlands woven of 
grass and flowers which recalled his victories, as boxer and 
pancratiast, in the games of Asclepius at Epidaurus*. 

§ 2. The chronology of the odes for Pytheas and his brother 
cannot be precisely determined; but there are some general data 
which assist conjecture. Pindar’s fourth Isthmian refers to the 
later of the two victories gained by Phylacidas, and his fifth 
Isthmian to the earlier. Both the successes of Phylacidas were 
subsequent to that victory of Pytheas which is the theme of 
Pindar in his fifth Nemean, and of Bacchylides in this poem. 
Now the fourth Isthmian was certainly written not very long 
after the battle of Salamis. Having alluded to the ancient 
glories of Aegina, Pindar adds (Vem. Vv. 48 ff.) :— 

‘ And now Salamis, city of Ajax, could bear witness that she was saved 
from shipwreck in war by Aegina’s seamen,—in that destroying storm of 
Zeus when death came thick as hail on hosts unnumbered.’ 

The words xai viv, with which the passage begins, could 
scarcely have been used, if this addition to the achievements of 
Aegina had not then been comparatively recent. The date of 
the battle being September, 480, the second victory of Phylacidas, 
to which the ode relates, may have been gained at the Isthmia 
of 478. In any case, the festival of 476 seems to be the latest 
that can be assumed, consistently with the tone of the reference 
just cited. The first Isthmian victory of Phylacidas might then 
be placed in 480; or, at latest, in 478. 

Pytheas, whose victory preceded both those of his brother, is 
thus described in the fifth Nemean (vv. 4—6): Aaptravos vids... 
evpucbevns...00T@ yEvUTt daivwv Tépeay patép oivavOas orr@par, 


1 Pind. WV. v. 52 ff. 
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‘as yet showing no sign on cheek or chin of the down that comes 
with the delicate bloom of ripening youth.’ It is clear, then, 
that he did not compete among the adults,—a fact which is 
confirmed by the mention of his trainer, Menander. But Pindar’s 
words, though not incompatible with the supposition that 
Pytheas was still a mais, distinctly suggest an ayévevos. There 
was an ayeveiwy as well as a maidwy tayxpatiov at Nemea and 
at the Isthmus?. Unfortunately we do not know where precisely 
the limits between the three ages, mais, ayéveros and avyp, were 
drawn for the purposes of those games. It would be natural to 
suppose that the age of the ais was from fourteen to sixteen,— 
as the sixteenth year marked the attainment of physical 7@n 
(puberty). It seems improbable that, where these three classes 
of competitors were recognised, the avyp can have been less than 
twenty years old. The period from seventeen to nineteen years 
of age would then be left for the ayévesos. (It is possible that 
where, as at Olympia and at Delphi in the fifth century B.C., there 
was no separate class of ayévevor, the limit for waides may have 
been placed somewhat higher, and that for dvdpes somewhat 
lower.) The hypothesis that the limit for the dyévecos extended 
up to nineteen agrees well enough with the passage in Plato’s 
Laws (p. 833 C), where he proposes that, in certain foot-races, the 
course for the dyévevos should be two-thirds of the course for the 
avyp, while that for the wais should be only one-third. 

In view of all the data, the following chronology seems 
possible, though it cannot claim to be anything more :— 

Ol. 74. 4. 481 B.c. Victory of Pytheas as an aryévetos at 
Nemea, at the age (say) of 18. (Pindar, Vem. v.: Bacchylides 
XII.) See the table on p. 185. 


1 This is shown by the agonistic in- 
scription of Ceos, cited in the Introduction 
to Ode 1; which Dr W. Christ seems to 
overlook, when he says (Pindar, p. lxxv, 
1896) that there is no evidence for a 
matdwy (or ayevelwv) maykpadtiov at Nemea 
or at the Isthmus. —The title of Vem. v., 
as usually printed by editors, is Ilvdég 
Alywirn mad mayKkpatiacty. W. Christ 
(p. 270) cites B (Vaticanus) as having 
Tlvdéa madi Alywijry gdh &, where he 


suggests that Adusrwvos may have dropped 
out before madi. D (Mediceus) has 
Ilvéég vig = Adurwvos mayKpariaor7. 
But the word wacét in the title may have 
been merely a grammarian’s inference 
from vy. 4—6. W. Christ omits it, in con- 
formity with his view stated on p. Ixxv. 
Blass does so, because he supposes (rightly, 
as I think) that Pytheas was not a zis, 
but an ayévevos. 


ODE XII. = 


Ol. 74. 4. 480 B.C. First victory of Phylacidas, the younger 
brother of Pytheas, at the Isthmus. (Pindar, Zs¢hm. v. [VI}jaalf 
he was then (say) 17, he would compete among the aryeévevot. 
The traditional title of /sthm. v. is simply Puraxida Aiyunry 
mayxpati@. But that is not inconsistent with his having been 
ayévewos. And on the other hand, the words in v. 62, where 
Phylacidas and his brother, in contradistinction to their uncle 
Euthymenes, are called dyXaol rat%es, indicate that Phylacidas 
was not yet avyp. (7aides, used in a general and not a technical 
sense, would of course include ayévevor.) 

Ol. 75. 2. 478 B.c. Second victory of Phylacidas at the 
Isthmus. (Pindar, /stim. Iv.) He would then be (say) 20, 
and would compete among the avépes. 

It remains to consider an objection raised by Professor Blass 
to placing the victory of Pytheas as early as 481 B.c. There 
had been hostilities between Athens and Aegina, which began 
apparently about 488 or 487 B.C., and lasted for some time. It 
was only in 481 B.C., on the eve of the Persian invasion, that 
the two states were definitely and formally reconciled’. But 
Menander, the trainer of Pytheas, was an Athenian. Would an 
Aeginetan boy have been sent for training to Athens in 482 or 
481? Would Pindar and Bacchylides in 481 have praised an 
Athenian to Aeginetans? We may reply, in the first place, 
that we do not know whether, in 482/1, Athens and Aegina 
were still actually at war, though it is probable that a hostile 
feeling still existed. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
boy Pytheas was sent to Athens. It is more likely that his 
father Lampon, a wealthy man, would engage the Athenian 
trainer to visit Aegina. That this indeed was the case would be 
a legitimate inference from Pindar’s phrase,—Xp» 8 am’ ’A@avav 
réxtoy aeOrntTatow eupev (Vem. V. 49). Even if, in 482/1, the 
relations between Athens and Aegina were still unfriendly, a 
professional trainer, who had his livelihood to make, would 
surely not be precluded from accepting such an engagement. 
Nor would it be just to the Aeginetans,—so often extolled for 
their hospitality and fair-dealing,—to suppose that they would 
have felt resentment when the Athenian’s services to the 


1 Her. vil. 145; Grote c. xxxix, vol. Vv. p. 65. 
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Aeginetan youth were commended by the poets of Thebes and 
Ceos* 

§ 3. The ode is mutilated at the beginning. The verses with 
which column XXIV commences are the last two of a strophe. 
In this ode the strophe consists of 12 verses, and the epode of 9; 
the system, therefore, of 33. The question is: Was the strophe, 
of which the last two verses stand at the top of col. XXIV, the 
first strophe of the poem; or was it preceded by (at least) one 
whole system? The answer is clear from the nature of the 
subject-matter. At the words t@pios tuvoov, the first in 
col. XXIV, we are already in the middle of a mythical narrative. 
More than 10 verses must have preceded; and therefore not less 
than 43. It seems unnecessary to suppose the loss of more than 
one system before the strophe of which two verses remain; and 
the first of those verses may therefore be numbered 44. 

In verses 44—57 a speaker, who is watching the struggle of 
Heracles with the Nemean lion, predicts his future, and pro- 
phesies that in days to come Greeks shall strive on that spot in 
the pancration. In a note on these verses I have given reasons 
for conjecturing that the prophecy is uttered by Athena, the 
guardian goddess of Heracles, in presence of the nymph Nemea. 

The poet next describes (vv. 58—76) how Pytheas has 
returned in triumph from the Nemean games. He then ad- 
dresses the nymph Aegina (77—-99). Her praises are chanted 
by the maidens of the island, who link them with those of 
Endeis, bride of Aeacus, mother of Peleus and of Telamon. 
They sing also of Achilles and of Ajax.—It is told how Ajax 
bore himself in the fight at the ships—-when Achilles had 
withdrawn from the field, and had fired the Trojans with vain 
hopes. The bodies of the Aeacidae have perished, but their 
fame lives evermore. (100—174.) 

Arete, whose light cannot be hidden, honours Aegina, in 
company with Eucleia and Eunomia (175—189).—Let due 
praise be given to Pytheas and to his trainer Menander. Truth 
upholds genuine merit agatnst envy. (190—209.)—The poet, 


1 Blass (Praef. LXIV) thinks that the Isthmian victory of Phylacidas would 
victory of Pytheas at Nemea may have then fall in 478 or 476, and the second 
been gained in 479 or 477. The first in 476 or 474. 
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¢ trusting in the Muse, offers this song to Lampon, the victor’s 
_ hospitable father. (220—231.) 

§ 4. It is interesting to compare Bacchylides with Pindar in 
‘regard to his manner of rendering the indispensable tribute to 
the Aeacidae. In each of Pindar’s eleven odes for Aegina 
such a reference occurs; and his variety of resource is notable. 
‘As a rule, he takes some one moment or incident in the story of 
an Aeacid hero, and, with a few touches, paints a vivid picture, 
often instinct with dramatic life: but he seldom insists or 
enlarges on the theme. The fifth Nemean, written for this same 
victory, supplies an example. Peleus and Telamon, with their 
half-brother Phocus,—whom they were destined to slay,—are 
standing in Aegina at the altar of their grandsire, Zeus 
Hellanios: with hands uplifted to him they pray that the island 
may be blest in her sons and famous on the sea’. It is all given 
in five verses. More than sixty are here devoted by Bacchylides 
-to an episode, with Achilles and Ajax for its central figures, in 
which he is on familiar Homeric ground. It is an epic narrative, 
forming, indeed, a distinct section of the poem. 


Ope XIII. [XIV.] 


For Cleoptolemus of Thessaly, victor in the chariot-race at the 
Petraia—Date unknown. 


The position of this ode in the series is presumably due to 
the fact that it relates to a minor festival. The only other 
reference to the Petraia seems to be that of the scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, who mentions ‘the Thessalian Petra’ as a 
place ‘where a festival of Poseidon is held’ (see n. on vv. 19— 
21). The scene of these games is unknown: it is merely a 
conjecture that it may have been somewhere in the region 
of Tempe. 

The waters of eastern Thessaly, gathered into the Peneius 
(now the Salamvrias), flow to the sea through a narrow valley 
between lofty peaks of Mount Olympus and Mount Ossa. This 
outlet, called Téuwan— the cutting ’—was said in local legend 


iN. V. 9—13- 
728. rs 
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to have been made by the earth-shaking god. He was called 
Petraios as ‘cleaving the rocks!’ The title Avtaios, also given 
to him in Thessaly, was similarly explained as meaning that 
he had opened a way for the river out of its rocky prison’. 
Philostratus the Lemnian (c. 230 A.D.) describes a series of 
pictures which he professes to have seen in a portico at Naples. 
One of them, he says, showed Poseidon, with the trident in his 
uplifted right hand, preparing to strike the hills, and to make a 
passage for the Peneius, represented by the reclining figure of a 
tiver-god; while Thessalia, crowned with a wreath of olive- 
leaves and corn-ears, was seen rising from the flood under which 
her lower valleys had hitherto been submerged*. 

The extant portion of the ode consists only of the first 
system (23 verses), with a few words from the second strophe 
and epode. After 18 verses of gnomic strain, the poet comes 
to Cleoptolemus, victor in the chariot-race, who was probably a 
rich Thessalian landowner. The large scale of the exordium 
might suggest an ode of some length; but the break in the 
papyrus after column XXIX leaves that point in doubt. 


B. -DITHY RAM hs: 


ODE XIV: [XV,} 


The Sons of Antenor: or the Demand for the restitution 
of Felen., 


$1. The subject is an embassy of Menelaus and Odysseus 
from the Greek camp at Tenedos to Troy, for the purpose of 
demanding that Helen should be restored. This mission is 
supposed to take place shortly before the commencement of the 
Trojan war. 

The primary source used by Bacchylides was presumably 
the ‘Cyprian epic’ (Kvzpza), so called because its reputed author, 


1 Schol. Pind. P. tv. 138. See note 2 See note on ode XVII. 21. 
in commentary on XIII. 19—21. 3 Philostr. Zag. II. 14. 
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‘ Stasinus, was a native of Cyprus; but the ancients knew nothing 
_ definite concerning him, and the authorship must be regarded as 
uncertain. The date of the Cypria cannot well be placed later 
than the eighth century B.c. Its contents are known in outline 
through the summary given in the Chrestomatheia of Proclus. 
From this abstract, and from the fragments of the epic itself 
‘(about fifty verses in all), it is clear that the author of the Cypria 
knew the //ad, and composed his work as a kind of introduction 
to it,—starting from the first cause of the war, and going down 
to that moment in the tenth year at which the //iad opens. It 
was told in the Cyprza how, after sailing from Aulis, the Greek 
fleet first put in at Tenedos. On landing from their camp in 
that island, the Greeks were resisted by the Trojans, and in the 
first battle Protesilaus was slain by Hector. Ina second battle, 
Achilles routed the enemy, slaying Cycnus son of Poseidon. 
Then (says Proclus in his summary) ‘the Greeks sent an 
embassy to the Trojans, demanding the restitution of Helen 
and of her possessions. The Trojans refused to comply; and 
thereupon the siege of Troy began’ 

The Greek envoys, Menelaus and Odysseus, were hospitably 
received at Troy by Antenor’, whose wife, Theano, was priestess 
of the city’s guardian goddess, Pallas Athena. He stood their 
friend throughout ; and was said to have saved their lives, when 
they were endangered by the hostility of certain Trojans’. 

§ 2. Bacchylides does not relate the arrival of the envoys, or 
their reception by Antenor : that is presupposed. The first verses 
describe how Theano, on the acropolis of Troy, opens the temple 
of Athena to her guests; perhaps in order that they may bespeak 


1 cal duampecBevovrat mpds Tovs TpSas, words of Agamemnon in //iad 11. 138— 
“Bren kal Ta xThuata amwacroivres’ ws de 142 it appears that the Trojan Antimachus 
ovx brixovcay éxeivor, évraiOa 5) recxo- had urged in the assembly that the two 


Greek envoys should be put to death. 


paxotow. 

2 In /liad 3. 205—224 Antenor him- The Ulysses of Ovid (A/e¢. 13. 196—204) 
self refers to this. He goes on to com- briefly relates how narrowly he and 
pare Menelaus and Odysseus as orators Menelaus escaped being murdered by Paris 
in the Trojan agora. andhis supporters. His appeal had moved 

3 Proclus: 8re yap ék Tevédou émpec- Priam, Priamoqgue Antenora tunctum., 
Bevovro of rept Mevédaov, Tore "Avrivwp  Tzetzes (Ante-homerica 158) also relates 
6 ‘Eduxdovos tredétaro abrovs, kal do\ogo- how Antenor befriended the envoys. 


vetobat péd\dovtas eowoev.—From the 
I5—2 
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the favour of the goddess before making their appeal. Here 
occurs a lacuna in the papyrus, which contained at least one 
speech ; possibly both Theano and Odysseus spoke (vv. 8— 36). 

Next, we find the sons of Antenor conducting the envoys to 
the marketplace of Troy, while Antenor himself proceeds to 
inform Priam of their errand. Presently heralds summon the 
Trojans to the assembly. ‘Everywhere the loud rumour ran 
abroad; and men lifted up their hands to the gods, praying for 
rest from their woes’:—an allusion to those hostilities, noticed 
above, which had preceded the embassy. The agora is now 
filled, and the debate is about to begin. (37—46.) 

The poet proceeds in epic style :—‘ Say, Muse, who was the 
first to plead the righteous cause?’ Then comes the speech by 
Menelaus. It occupies only 13 verses,—breaking off with a 
warning to the Trojans against insolence, which ruined the 
Giants. So abrupt is the ending, that it would be natural to 
regard the poem as incomplete. That inference does not, 
however, appear certain. It should be observed that the 
beginning of the piece is also abrupt. The little poem is, in 
fact, a sort of epic vignette, finished in detail, but intended to 
suggest a situation rather than to relate a story. In the next 
piece (Heracles) this intention is still more evident. 

§ 3. The double title, written by the second corrector at the 
top of column Xxx, but now mutilated, was “Avtnvopidau 
In the text, as we have it, the part of 
the Antenoridae is limited to conducting the envoys from the 


‘Erxévns atraitnos}. 


1 Among the titles of lost plays of 
Sophocles are Avrnvopidar (Nauck?, Zrag. 
frag. p. 160) and ‘Edéyns amairnors (20. 
p- t71). The subject of the latter was 
undoubtedly this embassy of Menelaus 
and Odysseus. As to the ’Avryvoplda, 


of the Bacchylidean poem as making it 
probable that the ’Avrnvopldac of Sophocles 
was only another name for his ‘EX\évns 
Such a second title for the 
tragedy is intelligible, however, only if 
the sons of Antenor formed the chorus; 


amairyors. 


Welcker (Gr. Zrag. 1. 466 ff.), with whom 
Nauck agrees, recognises its subject in a 
passage of Strabo 13. p. 608. After the 
capture of Troy, when Antenor’s house 
was spared, he and his sons migrated, 
with their allies the Paphlagonian ‘“Everoi 
(Z/. 2. 852), to the land afterwards known 
as Venetia. On the other hand, Blass 
and Wilamowitz regard the double title 


but, in the case of such a drama, is that 
probable? Welcker held that the chorus 
must have been composed of Phrygians, 
who could mediate between the views of 
Antenor, the friend of the envoys, and 
those of their foes, such as Paris (Gr. 
Trag. 1. 121). But the question is one 
which we must be content to leave doubt- 
ful. 


ODES XIV, XV. og 


acropolis of Troy to the agora. It is known that Bacchylides 
spoke of Theano as having borne fifty sons to Antenor (schol. 
Il. 24. 496), a mention which doubtless occurred in the lost verses 
of this poem (32—36). Fifty was the number of a dithyrambic 
chorus; and if, when this dithyramb was produced, the 
Antenoridae formed such a chorus, that fact would help to 
account for the prominence given to them in the title. It would 
also explain the number itself, which the Homeric scholiast 
notes as prodigious. The /iad recognises only ten sons of 
Antenor}. 

In verse 6 Menelaus is Atreides, but in verse 48 Pleisthenides. 
The genealogy which made him and his brother sons of Plei- 
sthenes, and only grandsons of Atreus, appears first with 
Stesichorus (fr. 42), whose influence on Bacchylides is suggested 
by this trait. The lyric treatment of epic themes, with occasional 
speeches in epic style, is indeed a species of composition in which 
Stesichorus was the earliest master. 


ODE XV. [XVI] 
Heracles. 


§ 1. The first eleven verses, which are much mutilated, form 
a prelude to the theme of Heracles and Deianeira. The poet 
says that he will betake him to the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
as Urania has provided him with songs fitted for the season. 
Apollo is away in the north, taking his pleasure on the banks of 
the Hebrus, until it shall be time for him to revisit his Pythian 
home, and to rejoice once more in the paeans of the Delphian 
choruses. 

During the winter months, Dionysus was prominent at 
Delphi. The paean was mute, since the Healer was absent, and 
its place was taken by the dithyramb* A tragic theme of 


1 Acamas (//. 2.822), Agenor (11. 59), 2 Plutarch mepl rod Hi rod év Aeddots, 
Archelochus (2. 822), Con (the eldest, r1. c.g : Tov wey GNov Ercavrov areebiot xpovrau 
248), Demoleon (20. 295), Helicaon (3. wepl_ Tas Ovatas, dpxomévov be Xetmiovos 
123), Iphidamas (11. 221), Laodocus (4. émeyelpavTes TOV 5.0 dpapfor, roy be wavdva 
87), Pedaeus (vd00s, 5. 69), Polybus (11. katamavoayres, rpels ujvas avT €éxkelvov 


Tourov KaTakaNovvTae Tov Oedv. 


49): 
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passion and anguish, such as that which Bacchylides touches 
here, was congenial to the Dionysiac cult, but would have been 
wholly alien from a festival of Apollo. 

The treatment of the subject is very brief, occupying only 
twenty-two verses. Heracles has sacked Oechalia in Euboea, 
and has arrived at Cenaeum, the north-western cape of the 
island, where he is preparing a sacrifice in thanksgiving to Zeus. 
Then it is that destiny impels Deianeira to send him the robe 
anointed with the gift of Nessus, on learning that Iole is coming 
to her home. 

So ends the song,—much as its predecessor broke off with 
the hint that impenitent #8pus would prove the bane of Troy. 
Here, however, the somewhat abrupt close has a clearer warrant 
in poetical art, since Deianeira’s resolve is a fateful turning- 
point; and the artist’s aim in work on this scale can be more 
distinctly seen. It is to mark a moment on the eve of a 
catastrophe,—a moment which will be the more impressive 
because the sequel is left untold. 

§ 2. It is a feature of some interest in this poem that it 

suggests certain older poetical sources to which Bacchylides may 
have been indebted. The reference to Apollo disporting himself 
in the north recalls a hymn of Alcaeus concerning the god’s visit 
to the Hyperboreans, some traits of which are preserved in the 
prose of Himerius'. The Lesbian poet designated the Hebrus 
as ‘fairest of rivers?’; and his influence may probably be traced 
in those exquisite lyrics of Aristophanes which describe how the 
swans on the Hebrus chant their songs to Apollo*. A detail of 
language seems to confirm the surmise that the thoughts of 
Bacchylides may have been running on Alcaeus. Nowhere else 
does he employ veda instead of wera, but here we find 
medoryvelv. 

The passage relating to Heracles at Cenaeum presents a 
general parallelism with some verses in the TZyvachiniae of 
Sophocles’. But it affords no ground for supposing that the 


1 Or. XIV. 1o=Alcae. frgg. 2, 3, 4,  «dAdoTos TOTAMOY. 
Bergk* 111. p. 147. 3 Aves 772 ff.: see n. on v. 5. 

? Schol. Theocr. vil. 112 (=Alcae. 4 Trach. 750—762. Seen. on Bacch, 
fr. 109, Bergk*) ;’AAKatés pynow dru"EBpos xv. 15 f. 
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_ dramatist imitated Bacchylides. Such resemblance as exists is 
rather to be explained by a common source. That source was 
probably the old epic, entitled the Capture of Oechalia, popularly 
ascribed to the Ionian Creophylus of Samos, a poem of which 
the repute is attested by an epigram of Callimachus}, 


Opr XVI. [XVIL] 


Theseus, or the Athenian youths and maidens. 


$1. Servius (circ. 400 A.D.) found this poem, as we find it, 
classed among the ‘dithyrambs’ of Bacchylides, in the later and 
larger sense of that term* But it is, in fact, a paean to Apollo, 
for a chorus of Ceans at Delos*. It seems probable that 
Bacchylides wrote for Delian festivals on other occasions also‘. 

Minos, king of Crete, after reducing Athens, had imposed 
upon it a periodical tribute® of seven youths and seven maidens, 
to be the prey of his wife Pasiphae’s monstrous offspring, the 
Minotaur, whom he had immured in the labyrinth built by 
Daedalus at Cnosus. On the third occasion when the tribute 
fell due, Minos came in person to Athens and selected the 


victims’, 

1 See the editor's Introduction to the 
Trachiniae, p. xviii. 

2-Servius on Verg.° Aen. VI. 21 
(septena quotannis Corpora mnatorunt). 
Quidam septem pueros et septem puellas 
accipi volunt, quod et Plato dicit in 
Phaedone et Sappho in Lyricis et Bacchy- 
lides in Dithyrambis et Euripides in 
Hercule, quos liberavit secum Theseus. 

3 Cp. 128 ff.: 7l0eon 5 éyyiber | véor 
matdvitav épara forl. | AdAce, xopotot 
Kytwv x.r.X. The subject itself, so closely 
connected with the Theseus-legend of the 
Delian cult, might well suggest that the 
poem was for Delos. 

4 See frag. 42 (=57 Bergk); and fr. 
12 (=31 Bergk).—Pindar intimates in 
Tsthm. 1. 6 ff. that he is under a promise 
to write an ode for the Ceans, PoiPov 
xopetwv | ev Kéy dudipira ov movriors | 
dvdpdow. The scholiasts there say that 
the Ceans had asked him to write a 
AnXtakdy macdva or a mpocodiaxov marava. 


At any rate Pindar thought of the poem 
as one which was to be sung zz Ceos. In 
the splendid fr. 87, Xaip & Geodudra 
k.T.., he addresses Delos; and it can 
hardly be doubted that the poem which 
opened with those verses was to be sung 
at a Delian festival. It seems therefore 
very questionable whether fr. 87 can be 
referred to the poem indicated in /sthm. 
I. 6 ff. 

5 The period for the tribute was 
variously represented as one year, three, 
seven, or nine years: Plutarch 7hesews 15 
adopts the last. Preller (11. 295) thinks 
that the nine-year cycle points to 
expiatory rites, and that the young 
Athenians, mythical food forthe Minotaur, 
were made hieroduli of a Cretan cult. 

6 In the ordinary form of the story, 
the victims are chosen by lot. Hellanicus 
alone is mentioned by Plutarch (7‘es. 17) 
as saying that Minos came to Athens 
himself and chose them. 
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When our poem begins, he is on board ship with them, 
sailing before a north wind to Crete. Besides the seven youths 
and seven maidens, there is the young Theseus’, commonly 
reputed the son of Aegeus, king of Athens. Minos makes 
advances to one of the maidens, Eriboea?, and is rebuked by 
Theseus, who threatens to oppose him by force, should he 
persist. If Minos is the son of Zeus and Europa, the father to 
whom Aethra bore Theseus is Poseidon. Minos, incensed by 
the reproof, and still more by the implied doubt of his divine 
parentage, prays to Zeus for the sign of the lightning,—which is 
granted; and then challenges Theseus, if he be indeed Poseidon’s 
son, to bring back a gold ring which he throws into the sea. 
Theseus springs overboard: dolphins carry him to Poseidon’s 
palace beneath the waves, where the sea-god’s wife, Amphitrite, 
gives him a mantle and a wreath. Presently, wearing these 
gifts, he reappears, to the dismay of Minos, at the stern of the 
ship; and the young Athenians raise a paean. 

There the poem ends. But those who heard it sung by the 
Cean chorus in Delos would think of the sequel which linked 
this story with the local cult. After slaying the Minotaur in 
Crete, Theseus sailed with his companions for Athens. On 
their way, they landed in Delos,—a scene depicted on the 
Francois amphora (now at Florence) by the vase-painters 
Clitias and Ergotimus’; the ship which the Athenians have left 
is by the shore; Theseus, as a citharist, leads the way, while the 
youths and maidens (among whom Eriboea‘ is prominent) follow 
him in couples. It was then that they performed, in honour of 
Apollo, a dance known in Delian tradition as the geranos 
(‘crane-dance’), with movements symbolical of Theseus threading 
the mazes of the Cretan labyrinth®. That dance was said to 


‘The fact that there are fourteen Megara. (Cp. C. Robert in Flermes, 


persons besides Theseus might suggest 
that Bacchylides followed the tradition 
according to which the young hero 
volunteered for Crete, while the others 
went perforce (Plut. Zzes. 17). Theseus 
is usually counted as one of the fourteen. 
Hellanicus said that he was the first 
choice of Minos. 

* Daughter of Alcathous, king of 


vol. XX. p. 355, 1885.) 

® Given from Mon. dell? Inst. by A. 
H. Smith in Journ. Hellen. Stud. vol. 
XVIII. p. 280. Cp. C. Robert in Hermes, 
vol. XXXIII. p. 144 (1898). 

4 The name on the vase is either 
EPIBOIA or EIIIBOIA. 

5 Plut. 7hes. 21. 


——— To wo | . 
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have been held at the ancient altar of the Delian god, the ‘horn 

altar, near to the palm-tree where Latona gave him birth, and 
to the oval basin on which floated his sacred swans’. The 
geranos was still in Plutarch’s time a regular feature of the 
Delian festivals. 

§ 2. In the episode which Bacchylides relates with so much 
beauty and spirit, two mythical elements can be distinguished. 
One of these, and doubtless the older, is the welcome which 
Amphitrite, the wife of Poseidon, gives to the young Theseus, 
her husband’s son by a mortal bride, Aethra. There is an 
Ionian graciousness in this conception; it might be contrasted 

_ with the Dorian legend of Hera’s relentless enmity to the son of 
Alcmena. This part of the myth was current at least as early 
as the beginning of the fifth century B.c. It is the subject of a 
painting by Euphronius on a cup (kylix) in the Louvre, a very 
fine red-figured vase found at Caere, of which the date is about 
500—490 B.C." This is the earliest known document for any 
portion of the story contained in the poem. Amphitrite, seated 
in her home beneath the sea,—as is indicated by three swimming 
dolphins,—extends her right hand in greeting to the young 
Theseus, whose feet are borne up by a Triton. Athena stands 
in the centre, a little in the background, wearing helmet and 
aegis, holding an owl in her right hand, and a spear in her left;— 
her face is turned with a benign expression towards the smiling 
sea-goddess. In this picture, however, Amphitrite bestows no 
wreath on Theseus. Another and perhaps earlier story made 
the wreath a gift to him from Ariadne, daughter of Minos*: the 
substitution of Amphitrite as the giver may have been an 
Attic touch, presumably somewhat later than the date of the 


Euphronius cup. 


1 Apollo’s Delian altar, andthe palm- — /7e//en. Stud. vol. 1. p. 39 (1880). 
tree beside it, are known to the Odyssey 2 See the article ‘dllustrations to 
(6. 162). The altar was called keparwy  Bacchylides’ by A. H. Smith in Journ. 
(Plut. Z%es. 21), or kepdrwos, because Sellen. Stud. vol. XVIII. p. 2783 with 


Apollo in building it was said to have Plate x1v. 

used the horns of she-goats slain by * C. Robert in Hermes, vol. XXXII. 
Artemis on Mount Cynthus. Thefamous (1898), p- 132. He has also traced the 
rpoxoerdis Niuvy was inits neighbourhood. development of the myth in Archaeol, 
See my article on ‘Delos,’ with reference Anzeige, 1889, p. 142. 

to M. Homolle’s explorations, in Journ, 


\ 
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The other element of the myth is the quarrel between 
Theseus and Minos on board ship, and the challenge given 
by Minos when he throws his ring into the sea. This looks 
like a free invention of poetical fancy, linked on to the older 
legend of the welcome; it is of stirring interest in itself, and also 
serves to bring Theseus into the presence of Amphitrite. The 
poetical combination had been made, at any rate, before 
c.474—470B.C.; for the substance of that story was represented 
by the painter Micon on a wall of the Theseion at Athens’. 
The earliest extant representation in art is supplied by a 
red-figured crater of the fifth century B.C., now in the Museo 
Civico at Bologna*» There we see Theseus, supported by a 
Triton, clasping the knees of Amphitrite in suppliant fashion: 
she holds out in both hands the wreath which she is about 
to place upon his head. Four Nereids stand or sit behind their 
queen,—not dancing, as in the poem of Bacchylides; but one of 
them plays a tambourine. In the lower part of the picture 
Poseidon reclines on a couch, watching the scene, while a 
winged Eros pours out wine for him*®. On the left is seen the 
stern of the ship from which Theseus has sprung into the deep ; 
also the Sun-god’s chariot rising from the waves,—for the 
painter’s idea was to show in section both the sea-depths and 
the upper world. Robert‘ holds that this painting on the Bologna 
vase reproduces a part of Micon’s work in the Theseion,— 
namely the central and the right-hand portion. In Micon’s 


Te Paus.vleen 7o03s 

2 Ghirardini, A/useo Italiano di Ant. 
Class. WW. p. 1, Plater. A. H. Smith in 
Joe SASL Pome 717) (aay ye WOeES 
other references are given on p. 278 (n. 1). 

3 This detachment of Poseidon from 
the reception of Theseus is in agreement 
with the poem, which does not mention 
the sea-god as greeting his son (vv. rooff.). 
Amphitrite’s welcome of him is the central 
incident. There are, however, two vases 
on which Poseidon is the chief figure. 
(1) A red-figured crater, of the early fifth 
century, found at Girgenti, and now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris: see /. 
H, S, XVUI. p. 278, fig. 8. Poseidon, on 


a throne, takes the hand of Theseus, who 
stands before him. Behind Poseidon 
stands Amphitrite (or a Nereid?), hold- 
ing up the wreath. (2) A vase of c. 450 
B.C., found at Ruvo, and now in the 
possession of the Princess di Tricase: 
J. H. S. XVI. p. 279, fig. 9. There are 
five persons, all standing. Poseidon, in 
the centre, clasps the hand of Theseus, 
who is on his left. Behind Theseus is a 
figure holding up the wreath. On the 
right of Poseidon is Nereus, and next to 
Nereus a figure who is about to pour a 
libation. 
4 Hermes, vol. XXXII. pp. 234 ff. 
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picture, he supposes, the whole of the ship, with the company 
on board, was shown on the left, but the vase-painter’s limits 
precluded him from bringing in more than the stern. This 
hypothesis is at least quite consistent with the account given by 
Pausanias of Micon’s work. He observes that the story—which 
he relates—is not quite clear from the painting, partly through 
the ravages of time, and partly because Micon has not painted 
the whole. The meaning of that expression is at once intelli- 
gible, if Micon’s general scheme was the same as that of the 
vase-painter: there is the ship,—here is Theseus received by 
Amphitrite; but Micon could not also show Minos throwing the 
ring, or Theseus in the act of diving. 

§ 3. The incident of the ring, as treated by Bacchylides, raises 
a curious question. Pausanias is careful to let us know that 
Theseus fulfilled the demand of Minos, and returned to the 
surface with the ring as well as the wreath. Hyginus says the 
same, adding the pretty touch that the ring was restored to 
Theseus by the Nereids. Bacchylides, however, is silent as to 
Theseus bringing back the ring. This omission has been re- 
garded as deliberate. The poet, it is suggested, felt that it was 
beneath the dignity of Theseus to give the proof of his birth 
in precisely the form prescribed by the Cretan king®. Be that 
as it may, the omission renders it unlikely that Bacchylides was 
himself the inventor of the ring-motive. Had he been so, he 
would presumably have treated it with more care, instead of 
simply ignoring it after it had served the purpose of bringing 
Theseus to the sea-god’s abode. There must have been some 
older source for the story of the challenge given to Theseus by 
Minos,—a source common to Bacchylides and Micon. Whether 
that source was (as seems most probable) a poet, or a compiler 


es heischt, wiirde als des Heroen un- 


1 Paus. 1. 17. 2 Tod dé rplrov Trav 
And Weil: ‘II légitime 


tolxwv (of the Theseion) 7 ypaph uy 
mudouévos a A€youctw ov capys ert, TA 
wv mov dua Tov xpbvov, Ta 5é Mikwy ov 
roy mavra eéypawe Nébyov. 

2 Thus Gomperz observes that Theseus, 
by bringing back the @edv ddpa, ‘die 
einleuchtendsten Beweise seiner gottlichen 
Abstammung erbracht hatte: sie gerade 
in der Weise zu liefern, wie sein Gegner 


wiirdig gelten.’ 
sa naissance divine sans se faire le serviteur 
du roi de Créte.’ This may be the true 
explanation. At the same time it is 
difficult to feel quite sure that Bacchylides, 
preoccupied with the mantle and the 
wreath, may not simply have forgotten 
the ring. 
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of myths in prose, or merely floating folk-lore, it is impossible 
now to say. There is no trace of the ring-motive on the vases, 
except in one very doubtful instance’. In two other particulars 
also the vases differ from the poem. According to the poem, 
Amphitrite’s gifts are a mantle and a wreath: the vases know 
only the wreath. Dolphins, according to the poem, convey 
Theseus to his father’s home. This may have been the invention 
of Bacchylides himself, suggested by the legends of Arion, 
Enalus, and Phalanthus2. On the Euphronius cup and the vase 
at Bologna it is a Triton who renders this office to his mortal 
step-brother. 

§ 4. It would seem that after the fifth century B.C. the story 
told in this poem dropped out of sight. There are only two 
traces of it in subsequent literature. One is the account, already 
noticed, given by Pausanias of Micon’s painting. The other is a 
passage in the Poetica Astronomica (I. 5) ascribed to C. Julius 
Hyginus, a freedman of Augustus, and director of the Palatine 
library? (founded in 28 B.c.). Hyginus agrees closely with 
Bacchylides, down to the point at which Theseus reaches the 
depths: thus he names Eriboea ; he mentions the dolphins ; and 
he notes that Theseus springs into the sea ‘szze ulla precatione 
aut religione parents’ (ze. without any prayer, or observance, 
addressed to Poseidon)*. As to the wreath, however,—which 
he describes as ‘brilliant with precious stones, —Hyginus says 
that it was given to Theseus by Thetis. ‘Others,’ he adds, 
say that it was a gift from Amphitrite’. It has been suggested® 
that the principal source of Hyginus was an astronomical epic 
by Hegesianax of Alexandria Troas (¢. 200 B.c.), and that 


1 On the Tricase vase, mentioned 
above (p. 226, n. 3), Theseus seems to hold 
in his left hand a small object, which some 


4 See verses 81—84. It has not been 
noticed (I think) how strongly this detail 
suggests an acquaintance with the text of 


take to be a box containing the ring: 
others, however, explain it as merely a 
fold of drapery brought over the girdle. 

* Arion, Her. 1. 24: Enalus, Plut. 
Mov. p. 163 A: Phalanthus (the legendary 
founder of Tarentum), Paus. ro. 13. 10. 

3 Suet. De tllust. gramm. 20: Prae- 
fuit Palatinae bibliothecae. Cp. Suet. 
Aug. 29. 


Bacchylides,—whether Hyginus knew it 
at first hand, or only through some older 
source. 

> Alii autem a Neptuni uxore accepisse 
dicunt coronam. 

6 By Carl Robert, Zratosthenis Cata- 
sterismorum relliguiae, pp. 221 ff. (1878): 
Arch. Anzeiger, 1889, p. 142. 
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_Hegesianax had used the poem of Bacchylides. But Hyginus 
had also some secondary source, in which Thetis was substituted 
for Amphitrite. After the fashion of the later mythographers, 
he wove the variant into his story, and mentioned the version 
given by his chief source as a variant. There is no doubt 
that the Poetica Astronomica was mainly derived from Alex- 
andrian sources. If, however, Hyginus had no first-hand 
knowledge of Bacchylides, we must infer that, in this story, 
the adherence of Hegesianax to Bacchylides had been close. 

§5. In this poem Theseus is the son of Poseidon. In that 
which follows it, he is on his journey to the seat of his putative 
_ father, Aegeus, king of Athens. The mythological significance 
of Theseus, as the embodiment of Ionian adventure and achieve- 
ment on the sea, is illustrated by the double legend of his 
paternity. Poseidon and Aegeus were originally identical, 
Aegeus, ‘lord of the waves’ (aiyes)*, from being a title of 
Poseidon, became an independent hero, with an Athenian 
shrine. Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, king of Troezen,—an 
ancient home of Poseidon’s worship,—was the acknowledged 
mother of Theseus. But while Athens maintained that his 
father was Aegeus, Troezen asserted the claim of Poseidon. 
In the first half of the fifth century, under the patriotic impulse 
given by the victory at Marathon, followed by the development 
of Athenian sea-power, the cult of Theseus became prominent 
at Athens. His temple, the Theseion, was built crc. 474— 
470 B.C. His reputed relics were brought from Scyros by 
Cimon, and deposited there, in 467. It is not surprising that 
Theseus should hold a prominent place in the work of an 
Ionian poet who lived at this period’®. 


1 Cp. Teuffel, Hist. of Roman Lit.1. Athenian xvBepyjrns (Phereclus), and 


§ 257. varied from the usual story by saying 
2 See n. on v. 36. that the sail given to him by Aegeus, to 
3 Simonides, too, wrote on the voyage _be hoisted in the event of success, was 
of Theseus to Crete. His narrative must not white, but red. (Plut. 7hes. 17= 


have been circumstantial, to judge from Bergk* fr. 54.) 
the fact that he knew the name of the 
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Theseus. 


§1. The youth, already victorious over foes of superhuman 
strength, is journeying as a stranger to Athens, the home of the 
father whom he has never seen, the city which is hereafter to 
know him as the most glorious of her kings. This situation, so 
suggestive for an Ionian poet, is the true subject of Bacchylides. 
The brief recital of the young hero’s deeds is merely inci- 
dental. 

A few words will suffice to recall that earlier part of the story 
which is here presupposed. Pandion, son of Cecrops, had been 
driven out of Attica by his cousins, the sons of Metion, brother 
of Cecrops and son of Erechtheus. He went to Megara, where 
he was made king; and there Aegeus and three other sons were 
born to him. After Pandion’s death, Aegeus, aided by his three 
brothers, reconquered Attica, which the four shared among them ; 
he himself became king of Athens. But he lived in fear of the 
Pallantidae, the fifty giant sons of his brother Pallas, who had 
designs on his throne. He was childless; and on consulting 
Apollo at Delphi as to his hope of issue, received an obscure 
response, on which he resolved to seek light from the wise 
Pittheus, king of Troezen'. Pittheus, who divined the meaning 
of the oracle, was led by it to desire that Theseus should be 
united with his daughter Aethra ; and he laid his plans accord- 
ingly’, But Aethra had already been visited by the sea-god 
Poseidon, whom Troezen worshipped; and he (as the Troeze- 
nians deemed) was the true father of the son whom she afterwards 
bore. Before leaving Troezen, Aegeus left with Aethra his 


1 Apollod. 3. 15. 5: Plut. Zhes. 3. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 674—686. 

2 Apollod. dc. med0oas 
Ouvyarpt cvyxaréxdwev: Plut. Zc. erewev 
avrov 7 Ounrarnoe TH AlOpa cvyyevéc Oar. 
The purport of the oracle (dcKxod rov 
tpovxovTa mda... uh) Avons K.T.A.) Was to 


; A 
avroy TH 


enjoin continence on Aegeus until he 
should have returned to Athens. Pittheus, 
inferring that his guest was not doomed 
to be childless, wished that his own house 
should furnish the heir to the Athenian 
throne. 
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sandals, and an ivory-hilted sword}, charging her to hide these 
~under a hollow rock? on a mountain between Troezen and 
Hermione. When their son should have grown to such strength 
that he could move the rock, she was to give him these tokens of 
his birth, and send him to Athens. The day came at last when 
Aethra brought Theseus, now sixteen years old, to that place in 
the hills: he moved the great stone with ease ; she gave him the 
sandals and the sword, and told him that he must now seek his 
father Aegeus at Athens. She and Pittheus wished him to take 
ship across the Saronic gulf. But the youth was bent on going 
by land, though the road was beset with perils. The legend of 
his journey from Troezen to Athens goes back to a time when 
Ionians were dominant on those coasts. Theseus was the hero 
who had purged the seaboard of malefactors and monsters, 
as the security of the route from eastern Thessaly to Delphi was 
associated with like deeds of Heracles. 
-- §2. The dithyramb of Bacchylides is in four strophes, each 
of fifteen verses. In the first an unnamed person, who must be 
conceived as the leader of a chorus of Athenians®, asks Aegeus, 
king of Athens, why a call to arms has just been sounded. 
The speaker’s anxious surmises reflect a time of unrest in Attica, 
when danger from the Pallantidae was impending. Aegeus 
replies, in the second strophe, that a messenger‘ from the 
Isthmus has brought news of wondrous deeds done by an 
which claimed Theseus as founder. 

3 Neither of the persons is indicated 
in the margin of the Ms. The ddpicrov 


mpoawmroy is an Athenian (v. 5 aperépas 
x9ovés), and his tone is much like that 


1 Tt seems almost certain that in v. 48 
éNepavtéxwirov is rightly supplied by 
Desrousseaux as an epithet for the sword 
carried by Theseus. Ovid (Met. 7. 
421 ff.) speaks of the sword’s ‘ivory hilt’ 


bearing some device which Aegeus recog- 
nised. Here, then, we should have a 
slight but sufficient proof that Bacchylides 
knew the story of the rarp@a ctuBora 
given by Aethra to her son. A pointed 
reference to the youth’s ré6:Aa was hardly 
to be expected. 

2 The rérpa Onoéws, which, according 
to Pausanias (2. 32. 7), was formerly 
called the Bwuds DAeviov Ards. Near it 
was the source of the river Taurius 
(afterwards known as the Hyllicus), and 
ashrineof Aphrodite Nympha or Nymphia, 


of the elders in a tragic chorus (vv. 12 ff., 
41 ff.). He represents the folk who in 
time of perplexity have recourse to their 
king, as the afflicted Thebans turn to 
Oedipus. 

4 This messenger is designated as 
ka@pvé (v. 17). It does not appear from 
the text whether he is so called merely as 
being the proclaimer of the tidings, or 
whether he is supposed to be a pro- 
fessional ‘herald’ who had been sent by 
Aegeus on some mission to the Isthmus. 
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unknown youth, who is now approaching Athens; and hints 
that these tidings make him uneasy. In a third strophe, the 
Chorus-leader asks for some further particulars. The fourth 
strophe is a short description by Aegeus of the youth’s equip- 
ment and aspect. 

Though the ending might séem somewhat abrupt, the poem 
is unquestionably complete. Just as in the Antenoridae and in 
the Heracles, the poet has presented a situation, and his purpose 
is fulfilled. = 

§ 3. Certain points in the mythology are noteworthy. (1) The 
wife of Pandion and mother of Aegeus, elsewhere called Pylia', 
is here Creusa, who, in the Attic legend as given by Euripides, 
is wife of Xuthus and mother of Ion. Bacchylides, whose poem 
was undoubtedly destined for Athens, would scarcely have 
made this use of Creusa’s name, if he had been aware of any 
positive Attic tradition which was against it: and we may infer 
that in his time the tradition had not yet become fixed. 

(2) Diodorus and Plutarch name six victims of Theseus on 
this journey,—Periphetes, Sinis, Phaia, Sciron, Cercyon, Pro- 
crustes*. The ‘club-bearing’ Periphetes, slain at Epidaurus, is 
ignored by Bacchylides, who mentions the five others. This. 
omission might be explained by the fact that the poet’s narrative 
starts only from the Isthmus of Corinth. But it is more probable 
that, when he wrote, the Epidaurian deed had not yet been 
included in the cycle. Periphetes is absent, as Carl Robert: 
points out, from the earlier illustrations of the journey in works. 
of art, and first occurs on a vase of which the date is 
c. 450—440 B.C.°. He may have been added in order to bring 
the number of feats up to six, ze half a dodecathlos‘* 

(3) Theseus is described as having two comrades (verse 46). 
It seems probable that the allusion is to Peirithous and 
Phorbas, whom some vase-paintings associate with Theseus in. 


1 See note on v. 15. 

2 Diod. Iv. 59: Plut. Zhes. 8—11. 

3 Hermes vol. XXX111. pp. 149 f. The 
vase, now at Munich, is given by Gerhard, 
Auserl. gr. Vas., 232, 233 nr. 2: Jahn, 
mr. 372, p. ro: ete. In his) careful 
article on Periphetes in Roscher’s Lexikorz, 


Hofer accepts Robert’s view: see esp. 
pp: 1276f. 

4 Epidaurus would be a natural choice 
for the scene of the additional feat, as no 
other adventure occurs in the compara- 
tively long interval between Troezen and. 
the Isthmus. 
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the act of carrying off the Amazon Antiope. There is also a 
vase which gives him two companions in his encounter with 
Sinis and with Procrustes.. Now the presence of such supporters 
is distinctly alien from the spirit of the original legend. The 
very essence of that legend is that the youth is alone on his 
perilous journey, as he appears in the sculptures of the Theseion?, 
A vase-painter might introduce other figures for the sake of 
balance or symmetry in his scheme, and would naturally select 
heroes associated with Theseus in his later deeds: but such an 
addition betrays the instinct of a painter rather than that of 
a poet. The agreement of Bacchylides with the vases in this 
detail is all the more significant. He was influenced by those 
versions of current myths which the vase-painters popularized, 
and which, within certain limits, they could modify by introducing 
traits suited to the peculiar requirements of their own art. 

§ 4. A special interest belongs to this poem as the only extant 
example of a dithyramb in the form of a dialogue. Aristotle 
traces the origin of tragedy to the leader of the dithyramb 
(6 éEapywrv tov diOvpauBov). It cannot be doubted that in the 
early dithyramb there was some element of dialogue between 
leader and chorus, the subject being the fortunes of Dionysus, or 
of a hero. Thespis is said to have introduced an actor,— 
distinct from the chorus-leader,—who could give a distinctly 
dramatic character to the part formerly taken by the leader. 
The word for ‘actor, vzoxpitys, is usually explained as the 
‘answerer, because his recitals were elicited by the inquiries of 
the chorus,—just as, in mature tragedy, a question. by the 
chorus often gives the cue for a narrative. In this poem of 
Bacchylides, the chorus interrogates Aegeus, and he is the 
‘answerer. But the tradition of dialogue is presumably the 
only link between the early dithyramb, from which tragedy 
originated, and this dithyramb written by Bacchylides in days 
when Attic tragedy was mature. The coryphaeus and Aegeus 
have alternate strophes of equal length. A result is that, while 
the questions of the coryphaeus are somewhat diffuse, the replies 


1 Robert in Hermes XXXII. p. 150: (Jahn). 
Weizsackeron Peirithous in Roscher’s Lex. 2 Baumeister, Denwkm. vol. 111. pp. 
p. 1783: Arch. Zeit. 23 (1865), fig. 195 1779 ff. 
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of Aegeus are closely packed. It is not to be supposed that 
the older type of dithyramb was on such a model. This 
artificial structure has the stamp of developed lyric art, and, in 
the case of dialogue, is suited only to a poem on a small scale. 
Bacchylides is seen here, not as the inheritor of the old 
dithyramb, but rather as a precursor of the new. He illustrates 
a tendency in form which was carried much further by dithy- 
rambic poets in the latter part of the fifth century. The most 
prominent of these was-Philoxenus (¢. 435—-380 B.C.), in whose 
hands the dithyramb, with florid music and scenic accessories, 
approximated to the character of opera. One of his pieces, the 
Cyclops, is parodied by Aristophanes in a passage of the Plutus’. 

§ 5. The subject, and the reference to Athens at the close, 
make it probable that this dithyramb of Bacchylides was performed 
by an Athenian chorus at an Athenian festival. Two of the 
principal occasions on which dithyrambic contests took place 
were the Great Dionysia, towards the end of March, and the 
Thargelia, towards the end of May*. At the Great Dionysia, 
there was a competition between five cyclic choruses of boys, 
and another between five such choruses of men. Each of these 
ten choruses represented one of the ten Attic tribes, which 
furnished the choregus, and all the fifty choreutae. 

The Thargelia was a festival in honour of Apollo and 
Artemis, especially as deities who bless the fruits of the earth 
(Papyndva). The first day was devoted to certain expiatory rites: 
on the second, there was a contest of cyclic choruses. Now the 
expiatory rites of the Thargelia were said to have been founded 
by Theseus, when he visited the temple of Apollo Delphinius 


1 Ar, Plut. 290—315. Carion per- 
sonates Polyphemus, while the Chorus 
are his sheep (a parody, as the scholia 
attest, on the Cyclops of Philoxenus, from 
which some of the words are taken) : then 
he is Circe, and the chorus are swine. 


* The Great Dionysia, Thargelia, 
Prometheia, and Hephaisteia are men- 
tioned in Corp. Znscr. Gr. no. 213 as 
festivals at which  dithyrambic contests 
took place. From Dem. Jz Mid. § 10 
it appears that there was then no dithy- 


Carion and the Chorus sing alternate 
strophes of equal length, as do the persons 
in the dithyramb of Bacchylides. But 
we cannot be sure that this feature of the 
parody was taken from the dithyramb of 
Philoxenus. 


rambic contest at the Lenaea.—At the 
Oschophoria in Pyanepsion (October) the 
memory of Theseus, the reputed founder, 
was honoured: but there scems to be no 
evidence for a contest of cyclic choruses 
on that occasion. 
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_at Athens before his departure for Crete’. A dithyramb relating 

to Theseus would therefore have been especially appropriate at 
the Thargelia. But, whatever the occasion of performance may 
have been, this vivid little poem would doubtless have been 
welcome to an Athenian audience. 


ODE XVIII [XIX] 


lo. For the Athenians. 


§1. The reference at the close to Dionysus and his cyclic 
choruses clearly indicates a dithyramb; and the place of per- » 
formance was Athens (v.10). Io was the mythical ancestress 
of Dionysus, the stemma being as follows :— 


Inachus+ Melia (daughter of Oceanus) 
TIo+ Zeus 
tore + Memphis 
Libya + Poseidon 


At 2 eS 
= Se wa 


Agenor (Phoenician) + Telephassa Belus (Assyrian) + Anchinoe 
Cadmus + Harmonia 1.0 ee 

Semele + Zeus pod bee Boe 

Dionysus 


Aeschylus, in his S7pplices (c. 491 —490 B.C. ?) and Prometheus 
Vinctus (probably later than 468), is the oldest authority for the 
Io-myth. The maiden Io, daughter of the Argive king Inachus, 
and priestess of the Argive Hera (Swf/. 291), was urged in 
repeated dreams to visit the meadow by the marsh of Lerna, 
where she was destined to receive the embraces of Zeus. Her 
troubled father consulted the oracles at Delphi and Dodona. 
At first the responses were dark: but in the end Apollo clearly 
commanded him, on pain of destruction, to turn her out of 
house and home. He obeyed; for Zeus was driving him (Prom. 
V. 671). Then the god’s wrathful wife, Hera, whom Io had 


1 A. Mommsen, Heortol. p. 421: Preller, Gr. Myth. p. 209. Plut. Zhes. 18. 
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once served, transformed her into a cow (Sl. 299)’, and sent 
the hundred-eyed Argus to watch her. But Zeus sent Hermes ; 
and by some sudden doom—the Io of Aeschylus does not define 
it (Prom. V. 698 f.)\—Argus perished. Even then Io was not 
free: Hera’s malice still pursued her. Vexed by a gad-fly 
(olatpos), she roamed from land to land. At last Zeus guided 
her steps to the Nile. There, by his touch (érady), she was 
restored to the human form, and bore Epaphus, destined to be 
lord of Egypt and founder of a mighty race. 

The conception of the transformed Io in mythology and art 
exhibits three phases. (1) In the earliest, she is a white cow 
or heifer. (2) In the second,—which dates from the early part 
of the fifth century,—she is a maiden with the horns of a cow, 
the Bovxepws mapbévos of Aeschylus (Prom. V. 588). The 
dramatist himself may have been responsible, at least in part, 
for this compromise ; which was, indeed, inevitable, if Io was to 
be brought on the scene as a speaking person. The language of 
Bacchylides (verses 16—18) rather suggests that such an image 
was in his mind. (3) In the third and latest phase, Io is once 
more depicted as a white cow”. 

§ 2. Nothing could be slighter than the treatment of Io’s story 
by our poet, who scarcely fulfils the promise of his exordium. It 
will be noticed that his hesitation between the different traditions 
as to the death of Argus (vv. 29—36) is illustrated by the 
mysterious vagueness of Aeschylus on that subject (Pr. V. 
698 f.). Evidently Io interests Bacchylides chiefly as the 
ancestress of Dionysus; the god’s birth is the climax towards 
which he hastens. 

Is the poem, as we have it, complete? It ends with the 15th 
line of an epode, and with a completed sense. That epode 
cannot have been much longer, or its length would be dispro- 
portionate to that of the strophe (18 lines). If, then, any 
considerable part of the poem has been lost, that part must have 
contained not less than 51 verses; and, since we have now taken 
leave of Io, they must have been occupied with Dionysus. 

* According to another version it was  (Apollod. 2. 1. 3). 


Zeus who transformed Io; then Hera 2 See Appendix on v. 16. 
obtained the cow as a gift from him 
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That is possible ; but it seems hardly probable. Having regard 
to the author’s manner of breaking off other poems of this class 
(as XV and XvII), we might well suppose that the Jo is 
complete as it stands. 


OpE XIX. [XX] 


Idas. For the Lacedaemonians. 


§ 1. Only the first eleven verses remain. ‘The maidens of 
Lacedaemon sang such a song as this, when Idas was bringing 
home Marpessa, after escaping death by the help of Poseidon’ ; 
such is their purport. 

Idas, son of the Messenian Aphareus and Arene, was a 
suitor for Marpessa, daughter of Evenus, king of Pleuron in 
Aetolia. venus compelled every suitor to contend with him, 
and slew those whom he vanquished. Already he had covered 
the roof of Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of his victims}. 
But Poseidon furnished Idas with a chariot drawn by winged 
steeds*; and in this, after defeating Evenus, he carried off 
Marpessa. Evenus pursued the fugitives as far as the Aetolian 
river Lycormas ; but, finding that he could not overtake them, 
slew his horses, and drowned himself in the torrent, which 
thenceforth bore his name®. Idas brought Marpessa to his 
home; which the older form of the legend placed in Messenia‘. 
Apollo, enamoured of Marpessa, carried her off’ from her 
husband; but the undaunted Idas bent his bow against the 
legend of the rape by Apollo, and of 
her agonized cry,—in memory of which 
her daughter Cleopatra had heen called 
"AXkvévn. (There was a belief that the 


female halcyon, when separated from the 
male, continually utters a plaintive cry.) 


1 Bacchylides mentioned that detail, 
no doubt in this poem: see n. on vy. 7, 
and fr. 49 (= 61 Bergk). 

2 He gave like aid to Pelops, in 
carrying off Hippodameia from Oenomaus 
(Pind. O. 1. 86 f.). 


3 See n. on XV. 34. 

4 At Arene, mentioned along with 
Pylos in //. 2. 591. Aphareus came 
"Apivndev (Ap. Rhod. 1.152). In Apollod. 
1. 7. 8 Idas brings Marpessa els Meoonyny. 
Theocr. XXII. 208 Mecodvios “Idas. 

5 Folk-lore connected the name Mdp- 
mynoca with the words w’ aprace, ‘he 
has carried me off!’ Hence the 


Cp. Zl. 9. 564 Kat’, bre pw éxdepyos 
dynpmace etc.: Paus. 5. 18, 3 (inscription 
on Cypselus-chest)”"Idas Maprynocay Kad- 
Noagupov, av ol *Amréb\\wy | aprace, Tay Ex 
(Apollo is 
there supposed to have placed her for 
safety in his temple, pending the issue of 
his strife with Idas. ) 


vaov dyer maduy ovK aéxovoay, 
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archer-god. Zeus interfered, and gave Marpessa her choice 
between her two lovers. She chose the mortal, fearing lest the 
god might forsake her when she grew old’. 
§ 2. The nature of this poem, when it was entire, can only 

be conjectured from the opening words :— 

Xmdpta tor év e[vpyvxopo 

Eav0al Aaxedarpor[iov 

Totovoe pédos K[Opat Buvevr : 


the maidens sang ‘such a song as this’ We are reminded of the 
hymenaeus with which, in the Bzrds of Aristophanes (1731 ff.), 
the Chorus welcome the newly-married Peithetaerus and Basileia, 
where the rhythm is somewhat similar :— 

“Hpa tor ’Odvpria 

ToV HMUBaTwV Opover 

adpyovta Oeois péyav 

Moipar Evvexoipicav 

TOL@d vpevaie. 

‘Tunv & ‘Tphévar o. 
There, the words Tord’ twevaiw are immediately followed by 
the refrain itself. But here Bacchylides proceeds to explain the 
occasion of the maidens’ song,— 


ér dyeTo KadXu7Tra[ paov 
Kopav Opacvxap|[ S205 "TSas— 


when Idas was bringing Marpessa home, after escaping death at 
the hands of Evenus. The poet’s prefatory outline of the story 
has not yet been finished when, at the eleventh verse, our 
fragment breaks off: how much more space was given to it, we 
cannot tell. But, at any rate, when this introductory passage 
was complete, the poet much have returned to the theme 
announced at the outset,—rovovde pédos Kopac Buvevv. If those 
words could mean merely that the sadject of the maidens’ song 
was the exploit of Idas, then, indeed, we might suppose that the 
rest of the poem consisted in the poet’s own narrative of the 
deed. But manifestly the phrase tovovde wédos promises that the 
poem is to give us some idea of the manner in which they sang. 


* Simonides af. schol. Z/. 9. 556 = fr. 216 Bergk: Apollod. 1. 7. § 9. 
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A chant of welcome by maidens to a newly-married couple on 
their home-coming would necessarily have the character of 
a hymeneal strain. The eighteenth Idyll of Theocritus is an 
epithalamium for Helen and Menelaus, sung by twelve Spartan 
maidens at the doors of the bridal chamber. Its themes are, 
praise of the peerless bride, congratulations to the bridegroom, 
and good wishes for their future. The song of the maidens for 
Idas and Marpessa need not be conceived as an epithalamium 
sung outside the thalamos. But at least it must have been 
somewhat in the style and tone of a hymenaeus: it must have 
had some reference to the nuptials. This would by no means 
preclude interwoven allusions to the details of the adventure by 
which the bridegroom had won the bride. We might conjecture, 
then, that the framework of the piece was of the following kind. 
(1) Bacchylides began with a short sketch of the story, sufficient 
to orientate his hearers. (2) Then he returned to the song of 
the maidens. They greeted Idas and Marpessa with a joyous 
nuptial strain, interspersed with references to the hero’s contest 
with Evenus, to his escape with his bride in the winged chariot, 
and to the fate of the baffled pursuer at the Lycormas. The 
poem of Bacchylides could not, of course, be classed as a 
vpévaios. It was a free effort of lyric fancy in the treatment of 
the myth, so planned as to form a setting for the hymeneal song 
of the maidens. 

§ 3. One point, which is of some mythological and even 
historical interest, comes out clearly. The home to which Lace- 
daemonian maidens welcome Idas must be in Lacedaemon. Now 
Idas and his brother Lynceus, the Apharetidae, were originally 
Messenian heroes. As is indicated by the name Avyxevs, they were 
primarily Messenian gods of light, as the Dioscuri were at Sparta’. 
The best known episode in the story of the Apharetidae is their 
deadly feud with the Dioscuri. Pindar is our oldest source for 
it (Wem. X. 60—72). The Dioscuri carry off the cattle of the 
Apharetidae. Idas slays Castor. Both the Messenian brothers 
are then pursued by Polydeuces, who overtakes them at the 
tomb of their father Aphareus. He there slays Lynceus, while 


1 See the article ‘ Idas’ by Weizsacker in Roscher’s Lexikon 11. 98. 
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Idas perishes by the thunderbolt of Zeus’. Whether that 
legend was shaped on the west or on the east of Mount 
Taygetus, the sentiment which animates it reflects the history of 
Spartan conquest. The cause of the Messenian brethren is 
overthrown ‘at the paternal tomb,—on the sacred soil of their 
fatherland; and the Spartan heroes, who have been the aggres- 
sors, gain a victory which Zeus confirms. Yet, before the 
beginning of the fifth century, the Apharetidae had been 
annexed by the mythology of Lacedaemon. Simonides is said 
to have described Idas as a Lacedaemonian ; though he mentioned 
Arene in Messenia as the place where Apollo sought to deprive 
him of Marpessa®. Pausanias saw a tomb of Idas and Lynceus 
at Sparta, near the rotunda called the Skias*. He observes 
that, according to a more probable account, they were buried in 
Messenia; and adds a pertinent remark. The overthrow and 
exile of the Messenians had, he says, left their local traditions at 
the mercy of any neighbours who wished to appropriate them. 
Indeed, during the interval between the Spartan capture of 
Eira, about 668 B.c., and the rebuilding of Messene in 369, the 
name of Messenia, as a distinct country, was virtually blotted 
out. That is the historical significance of the fact that Simonides 
and Bacchylides could make Idas a Lacedaemonian. 


1 Theocritus (XXII. 137—213) varies 
the details. The cause of the quarrel is 
that the Dioscuri have carried off the 


that, according to the scholiast, Simonides 
named ‘Opruylay tiv év Xadxldc, instead 
of Pleuron, as the place from which Idas 


daughters of Leucippus, to whom the 
Apharetidae were betrothed. At the 
tomb of Aphareus, Castor slays Lynceus, 
while Polydeuces merely looks on. Idas 
(as with Pindar) is smitten by Zeus. 
Theocritus had to provide an dpiorela for 
Castor, as the first part of this Idyll had 
told how Polydeuces vanquished Amycus. 
He makes the Apharetidae first cousins 
of the Dioscuri (Aphareus having’ been 
a brother of Tyndareus): v. 170. 

2 Simonides fr. 216. The Homeric 
scholiast’s summary of that poet’s story 
begins thus:—‘Tdas, 6 "Agdapéws pév rats 
kar émrix\now, yovos ¢ ILocetdGvos, Aake- 
Satmwdvios dé 7d yévos. It is remarkable 


carried off Marpessa. 

SS Pause 3 seat 3 amis cp. E. Curtius, 
Pelop. 11. 220.—Lycophron (559) places 
the tomb of the Apharetidae at Amyclae, 
some three miles s. of Sparta. Ovid 
(Fastt 5. 708) mentions the Laconian 
Aphidna as the scene of the strife be- 
tween the Apharetidae and the Dioscuri. 
He follows Theocritus in representing the 
Leucippides as the cause of the quarrel ; 
and Aphidna was their home. Cp. Steph. 
Byz. s.v.:"Agidva djmos Arricfs: €ore kat 
Aakwvixis, dev noay al Aevximmides x.T.d. 
Hyginus (Poet. Astron. 11. 22) also says, 
wx oppido Aphidnis (so Lemaire, for 
Ariadnis). 
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4 
TPLTATA pe Y a 


5 auepa. Mivas ap| jos 


OTp. S 3 I 


nrvdev aiohompupvors 
vavol mevtTnkovTa avy Kpntav opihe* 


Avds Evxdelov dé (F )éxa- 


2 Tt Bab’lwvov Kdpav 


Go 


Acévbéav Sdpacev: 


jitey 


kat (F)ou Nirev nurov aay, 
avdpas apyididous, 


I. 1—19 This fragment, representing 19 verses, is fr. t in Kenyon’s ed. princeps 


(p- 194). 


with which the continuous text now begins. 


according to Blass, the rrith of the Ode: 


6th of an antistrophe. After it, 


The column of the papyrus to which it belonged immediately preceded that 


Verse 1 was the 3rd of an epode, and, 
see Appendix. Verse 19 was the 


g verses have been lost from the bottom of the 


I. 2tpitdtqa. The passage which im- 
mediately preceded these verses probably 
described how Zeus and Apollo, coming 
to Ceos in human guise, were hospitably 
received by Dexithea and her sisters. 
(See Appendix.) One of the two gods 
may have predicted the high destiny 
which was in store for the maiden. 
TpiTaTE...duépqa is presumably the third 
day after the divine visit. What letter 
followed je, is wholly uncertain. If it 
was T, peta kelvavy would be possible: 
if v, pevexappas, 


3 dp..s. If the second letter was p, . 
the word was probably dprjtos, scanned 
as apyjos. Such a scansion of dpyjos does 
not occur elsewhere ; but Theognis (552) 
has dnlwy (dywv). Dialect forbids dpecos. 
The other possibilities are dpucros and 
dpwyés, but neither is so fitting. 

4 aiohompvpyors (only here), * with 
glittering sterns’ (cp. the Homeric aiodo- 
ulrpns),—referring to the gilding or 
painting of the ornamental d@acrov, 
the high curved stern of the ship (//. 15. 
717, =dxpa xépuuBa of 77. 9. 241). Cp. 


: 6) B) Star @) sin iO hO) OA 


for Argeius of Ceos, victor in the boys’ boxing-match 
at the Isthmus. 


— * * 


On the third day thereafter came warlike Minos, bringing epode s. 


* * * 


a Cretan host, in fifty ships with gleaming sterns: 


and by the favour of Zeus who gives glory, he wedded the str. 6. 


deep-girdled maiden Dexithea; and left with her the half of 


his folk, warriors 


same column; viz., vv. 7 


The continuous text then begins in a new column with 7roA....... 


of a strophe. 
1 ade. 


2 The faint traces of a letter before rperdrg suit o. 
3 AP...C. The traces of the letter after A 


letter after we may have been 7 or v. 


suit P best, but would also be consistent with I or I 


8 . EXIOEAN. The N was at first A. 


7 and 8 of that antistrophe, and the whole of an epode. 


y Babv-, the first verse 


Doubtful: only traces of the lower portions of the letters remain. 


It can hardly have been v.—The 


(apjios Blass: ayavés Platt). 


Soph. Ph. 343 vt moixiooTddy, a ship 
‘with gaily decked prow.’ 

5 vavol...du(dw. The Ms. wrongly 
divides this verse into two, the first ending 
with otv. It does not, however, so divide 
the corresponding verses, 51 and 7o. 

6 f. Avds Evxdelov. Zeus HikXevos is 
here the god by whose grace the union of 
Minos with Dexithea is effected. The 
epithet suggests the renown which might 
commend the warrior to the maiden, and 
also the glory which was in store for their 
offspring. But some further associations 
were probably blended with this thought. 
Among the Boeotians and Locrians Ar- 
temis Ev«\era, the virgin goddess of fair 
fame, received offerings from brides and 
bridegrooms before marriage (Plutarch 
Aristid. 20, Bwomos yap abty Kal dyadua 
kara macav ayopav ipura, kal mpoBvovow 


airy ai yapovpmevac Kal ol yamodyres). 
Again, Ev«X\eca is found associated with 
Ted (C. 7. Gr. 8364). There was a 
Corinthian festival called Ev«\eva (Xen. 
Hf. 1v. 4 § 2), though we do not know to 
what deity it pertained.—Hb«devos is not 
elsewhere found as a title of Zeus. It 
occurs as the name of a month in the 
Corcyraean calendar (cp. Boeckh C. /. 11. 


P 93). 

(Fjéxart, by grace of: cp. v. 33 f. 
The ms. divides the verses wrongly, 
giving -xatc to v. 7. It has the same 
metrical error in the corresponding places, 
vv. 23f., 37f., 52f., 6of.: see also n. on 
16. 

9 Fou, lit. ‘for her,’ z.e., to protect her. 
This form occurs eight times in the odes, 
and always with f 


17—2 
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6 Totow TodvKpynpvov xOdva 
7 velmas amoThewy WXET ES 
8 Kvwoov iwepTav wodw 
dvr. ¢’. 1 Baoiedrs Edpwmiddas: 
15 2 dexadtw © Ev€avriov 
3 pone TE | eVTASK| aos 
+ voipoda dep lexvdeli viow 
5 —VY = |rputal vw 
6 by 
Se * ° * * * * * 
7 adda |fav Ovyatpes 
Col.l orp. (. 1 mod - — -p Badvéet- 
30 2 €dov’ [ex Tals pev yévos 


3 Emel TO Kapte |poxeup 
+ ’Apyetos [Y - v]| Néovros 
s Oupolv €ywv|, omdoTe 


14 Evpwmriddas Blass. 


alone is certain. 


* * * 


17 The Ms. has exvdé: 
but there is no trace which warrants the assumption of «@ 
(avy K.: edv Bl.?, who suggests x]edr[-). 


Blass? ascribes to it exvdé?: 
20 AN] The v 


* * * 


28 kav dvyarpes=fr. 34 K., placed here by Blass, the colour and shape of 


11 odvKpypvov xOdva. Ceos is a 
mountainous island, the highest summit 
(now Hagios Elias) being near the site 
of Iulis, the birthplace of Bacchylides. 
The ridges which traverse it, like those in 
some adjacent islands, are a prolongation, 
in a S.£.S. direction, of the range in 
which the Attic peninsula terminates at 
Sunium. 

13 Kvoody, with 4 single oc, is the 
more correct form. ‘The Ms. has cvwocor 
here, but kywovov in XVI. 120. In Soph. 
Ai. 699 the Laurentian gives kvéoa, 
while most of the other Mss. have 
kvaoowt.—ipeptrdy modvv. Greek legend 
associated the embellishment of Cnosus 
with works wrought by Daedalus for 
Minos and his family. The recent ex- 
cavations have shown that Minoan 
Cnosus was a seat of rulers, whose 
palaces were adorned with works of an 
advanced art, at a period which Mr Arthur 
Evans would place ¢. 2500—1500 B.C. 

14 The Ms. has EYPQIITA, the final A 


having been made from A. We must 
therefore read Evip@masas. The normal 
patronymic would be Evpwridys: but the 
irregular formation, prompted by metrical 
convenience, is analogous to that of 
Xadkwdovriddys (7. 2. 541) for Xadkw- 
dovridyns, and Tedauwriddns (75. 9. 623) 
for TeAauwridns: see n. on Soph. PA. 
FS3S: 

15 Sexdtw. Before this word, two or 
three letters are lost in the Ms. These 
may have been the -as or -das of Evpw- 
middas, carried over fromy. 15. Another 
possibility is that r@, év, or oly had been 
interpolated before dexadrw. The division 
between the first and second verses of the 
strophe and of the antistrophe is wrong 
se in the Ms.: see on féxare in 
v. 6. 

Evgtdvriov : see Appendix. 

17 Kenyon supplies Kotpa: Blass, 
vipda. The fact that kdpay has occurred 
in 7 is of no weight; Bacchylides, like 
other Greek poets of his age, is not 
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_ to whom he gave the rocky land, ere he sailed away to Cnosus, 
lovely city, 


that king born of Europa. And in the tenth month the maiden ant. 6. 
ae beautiful locks bore Euxantius, to be lord of the glorious 
isle, 
* * * * * * 
......the daughters (of Damon) had changed (their old abode) 
for the city steeped in sunshine. From that city sprang Argeius, 


strong of hand, with the dauntless heart of a lion, whenever 


Str. 7. 


the fragment being suitable. 29 f£. The second word of v. 29 ended in N, 
and must have been an epithet of wédw (such as iueprdv).—AEIEAO] The first € has 
been added by a corrector.—Before MEN there is a slight trace which would suit 


either C or T. 
faint trace points to O. 


32 The letter after API'EI is lost in the rent of the Ms., but a 


careful to avoid repetition of a word. 
képa or xovpa (usually ‘a maiden,’ Soph. 
Tr. 536 n.) is applicable to a young wife 
and mother,—though, in such a case, her 
father is usually named: ¢.g. V. 137 
Gecrtov Kovpa (Althaea), XVI. 31 f. bolv- 
xos...kdpa (Europa): //. 6. 247 Koupdwy, 
Priam’s married daughters (IIpidmoro 
standing in v. 246). Bacchylides uses 
xépa or kovpa some 18 times, but viuda 
(as it happens) nowhere. And once, at 
least, he uses xépa where viuda would be 
more fitting, viz. in XIx. 4f., 67’ dyero 
ka\drdpaov | xbépay Opacuxdpédos “léas. 
Yet there is, I think, one reason for 
preferring viuga here. A measurement 
of the space in the papyrus between 
exvdé and the point where the verse 
began shows that vuyda dep- suits this 
space (N and M being broad letters), while 
xoupa dep- would be somewhat too short. 

pekvdél vdow (Blass) : as in XII. 183 
the poet calls Aegina pepexvdéa vacor. 
The adj. is not found elsewhere. Each 
of the corresponding verses (9, 32, 40, 55, 
63) ends with a long syllable. 

18 mpvtavw : a term applied in XVIII. 
43 to Epaphus, ‘lord’ of the Egyptians. 
The lost word may have been an epithet 
(as woupldcov). 


28 ff. ddAakav Oiyarpes. This is the 
point at which the poet linked on his 
myth—the story of Dexithea—to his 
immediate theme, the victory of Argeius. 
The family of Argeius evidently belonged 
to the Cean town called Kopyoods or 
Kopyola, which was on the coast, near 


the port of Iulis (Strabo x. 486: A. 
Pridik De Cez rebus p. 7). Ina fragment 
belonging to an earlier part of this ode 
(13 K.), one of Dexithea’s sisters proposes 
that they shall leave their dpyatay wé\w 
for a new abode by the sea, open to 
the avyais dedlov (see Appendix). A 
local legend doubtless connected the 
name Kopnocds with the migration of 
the xépa. It seems almost certain that 
in the verses lost between 19 and 28 the 
poet mentioned or indicated Kopyacés, 
adding that it was so called, ‘decause (or 
after) the daughters (of Damon) had 
migrated to that sunny town. Thence 
sprang Argeius,’ etc. 

BabvdeleAov (found only here) probably 
means ‘steeped in sunshine.’ evdeledos, 
of which the Homeric sense is ‘ far-seen,’ 
appears to mean ‘sunny’ in Pind. P. Iv. 
76 (as an epithet of Iolcus), and may have 
that meaning in O. I. 111 (as an epithet 
of the Kpéviov at Olympia). So the author 
of the Hymn to Apollo (438) speaks of 
Kplonv evdeledov dumedbeaoar. 

31 Kaprepdxetp, like Ppac’xerpos in 
II. 4, indicates that the victory of Argeius 
was gained in boxing, or perhaps in the 
pancration (boxing and wrestling). 

32 ’Apyetos ~—~ Aéovros. We might 
supply é¥v re or dei Te, the re answering 
to that after mogoly in 35. Or axudara, 
‘stubborn’: Soph. Ant. 352 ovpedv 7 
akpuhra Tadpoy (with initial a),.—L. Barnett 
suggests éAoto: but dAds rests only on the 
doubtful & dé daquoy in Aleman fr. 55 (o 
"he Bergk. ofAe?). 
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a , 
6 xpel| ds TL cup Bodot pdxas, 
> 
35 7Toaoiy T eda \ppdls, 7m laTpiwy 
8 7 ovk [dmoKdapos x |ahwr, 
dvr. C, 1 T00a Mar Oeida K\vTO |ro- 


2 €0s "Amd[\Awy wrace |r, 


> v3 3 > i 
3 app T laTopla 
40 4 


€etvov Te hiddvope Ta" 


sev 6€ haywv Xapitwv 

6 aodXots TE Oavpacbeis Bpotev 
raiav e\uocey, TEVTE TaAl- 

8 das peyauytovs uray, 


45 ex. ©. 


1T@V eva (F)ou Kpovidas 


2 vpilvyos “lo Op.driKov 

wn wn lol = »” 
3 OnKev avT EVEPYET LAD, Aurapov T adh- 
+ ov oredhavav €riporpov. 


34 The letter A has been deleted before XPE. After E there is a trace _of an accent, 


consistent with either é& (=el, p. 


137), or et.—The letters BOAOT are certain. 


34 xpeids TL...paxas, some zeed of, 
occasion for, fight; some call to it. Ar. 
Ach. 454 BY. ri 5, & radas, ce Tovd’ Exet 
méxous xpéos; Bion fr. 13. 2 und’ ert 
mavrT dd\Xw xpéos loxuev. 

ovpBodot (Aesch. Zheb. 352 EvuBoret 
pépwv pépovrr), ‘encountered him’ (Ar- 
geius). Cp. Eur. /. 7. 874 rls rvxa por 
ovyKxupnoe; Soph, Az, 313 wav 16 
ouvtuxov maOos. Plut. Szdl. 2 ouviyr- 
Tyee avT@ TO ToLodTov.—The optative of 
indefinite frequency in past time is cor- 
rect, since the principal verb émAero is 
in a past tense, and Oupov éxav = ds 
Ouudv etxe (not éxe). These verses 
(30—36) contain a retrospect of the 
qualities shown by Argeius from early 
boyhood, before his success at the 
Isthmus. Next comes the eulogy of his 
deceased father (37—44), and then the 
reference to the Isthmian victory (45—48). 
The ms. has -Bodot: but we should expect 
-Bodéor. The contraction may be due to 
a transcriber. 

Since xpel- is no less possible than 
xpet-, we might also suggest xpelaror 
guuBodrot paxas: ‘when he (Argeius) 
encountered the stress of fight’ (Arist. 
Pol. Vi. 8. 14 Tas Todeuikds xpelas: 
Soph. Az. 963 € xpela dSopds).—See 
Appendix. 


35—88 édadpis is betterthan ékadpots 
here. —tratplov...kadav, ‘his father’s 
noble qualities’ (rarplwy = rarpw@wr),— 
‘all those which Apollo gave to Pan- 
theides.’ The meaning is that Argeius, 
as a boy, showed the promise of such 
mental gifts as made his father an eminent 
physician (v. 39), while he also mani- 
fested that kindly and generous disposi- 
tion which marked his father’s hospitality 
(v. 40). For a@éxAapos (Housman), cp, 
Pind. A. v.54. (Blass* reads catraucyutds, 
a form which does not seem to occur, 
though Aesch. Ag. 1363 has xaracoxurrip.) 
Note the following points. (1) The 
reference to the orig?z of Argeius in 
Vv. 30 (éx Tas wey yévos etc.) is clearly the 
first which occurred in the ode; and the 
mention of Pantheides in v. 37 is also 
probably the first. Hence there is a 
presumption that warplwy announced his 
relationship to Argeius. (2) téca as 
relative pron. in v. 37 is illustrated by 
XV. 11, where réca must be the relative 
to which dv@ea in v. g is antecedent. 
Cp. 764 in 1. 19 as=‘where.’ [This 
use of récos is, however, rare, except 
where another régos precedes, as in Pind. 
NV. IV. 4f. 086€ Oepudy Viwp Tdc0v ye war- 
Gaxa redxet | yuta, rdooov evdoyla: Callim. 
Afoll. 93 obd€ wbdet Téa” Evemmev dédoima, 
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_a call to fight came upon him,—swift of foot, and not without a 
portion in his father’s noble gifts,— 


those which Apollo, glorious archer, bestowed on Pantheides, 
in respect to the healer’s art and the kindly honouring of 
strangers. Favoured by the Graces, and much admired among 
men, he passed from life, leaving five sons of high repute. 


In requital of his good deeds, the offspring of Cronus throned 
on high has made one of those sons a victor at the Isthmus, 
and has given him other bright wreaths for his portion. 


39 AM@I T’ IAT] The second I has been added above the line by the first hand, 


48 EIIIMOIPOQN A, corr, A>. 


Tocca Kupjvy.] (3) If a full stop followed 
kav, and réca meant ‘So many,’ verses 
37 ff. would not cohere in sense with 
what precedes; since the reference of 
toa is limited by vv. 39 f. (4) The ms. 
does not punctuate after AAQN in 36. 
This fact is not, in itself, cogent; but it 
eomes into account.— These are the 
reasons which decide me against inter- 
preting ratplwy...kaGv as ‘the exercises 
which Ceos holds in honour,’ such as 
boxing and wrestling: cp. I. 6 ff. caddy 
...00°,..émedelfauev, and VI. 5 ff. Kéov.., 
mie Te Kal oTddiov Kparedoay: when a 
word in the sense of azaidevros or ayv- 
pvacros would be required. 

The genitive Tlav@e(Sa is preserved in 
11. 14. In the Cean inscription (Introd. 
§ 3), the vowels between @ and 6 are 
lost. For the form Ilav@eiéns see Fick- 
Bechtel, Griech. Per sonennamen, 229. 

89 apd(, with dat., ‘in respect to’: 
so IX. 44 dul Body dyédas. Apollo, as 
Tlausv, can confer the gift of /aropia. 

40 idrdvopr, ‘kindly.’ Pindar (fr. 256) 
spoke of the giAdvopa...Bvordv of dolphins 
(‘friendly to man’). In Aesch. Ag. 411 
the word refers to a wife (‘loving her 
husband’). Cp. //. 6. 15 mwdvras yap 
prrecker, 66 me olxia vatwy (‘was hos- 
pitable to all’), gudogevia is a gift of 
Apollo, in so far as he bestows the graces 
of character which lend charm to it: while 
Zeus £€vios or épéorvos is the protector of 
the guest. 

41 ed 8 ANaxav Xaplrwy ; the sense is 
strictly, ‘having obtained a good portion 
in (or of) the Charites,’—those goddesses 
being identified with their gifts: cp. 
Bergk fr. adesp. 53 éy@ pause lomdoxduwv 
Mowav eb daxeiv. If the literal sense 
had been, ‘having received a good 


portion from the Charites,? an acc. 
would have been added. Cp. vi. 1 f. 

Pindar (O. XIv. 1 ff.), invoking the 
Xdpires, says, ‘By your help come all 
things glad and sweet to mortals, whether 
wisdom is given to any man, or come- 
liness, or fame.’ In particular, the 
Charites give those qualities which win, 
and adorn, victory in the games (Pind. O. 
Il. 55, VI. 76: WV. Vv. 54, X. 38). With 
Bacchylides (as with Pindar) they are the 
goddesses who lend charm to poetry (v. 
9, VII. 1, XVII. 6), or to eloquence 
(XIV. 49). If Pantheides had been a 
successful athlete, that may be implied 
here ; but the meaning seems at any rate 
to include other things. He had received 
‘the gifts of the Charites’ in a large 
sense. There is a like generality in 
IX. 39, Xapirwy tidy Nedoyxws : where, 
however, there is more reason than here 
to suppose a reference to the games. 

42 roddots: for the dat., cp. Thue. 1. 
41 § 4 Tots Te viv kal rots érevra Oav- 
pacbnodipeba. : 

44 peyawrrovs, asin IIl. 64 weyalynre: 
but in XVIII. c1 evalvere. 


45 Fou, ‘for him,’ ‘for his joy.’ (Cp. 
fo above, in v. g.) The spirit of the 
deceased Pantheides will rejoice. So 


Pindar more than once speaks of the joy 
which a departed kinsman will feel in 
the victor’s success: O. XIV. 20 f. pe- 
Navrerxéa viv Sduov | Pepredivas EédOE, 
Faxol, rarpl uray pépos ayyeNlav : see 
also O. vill. 8r ff, 

47 f. evepyertav: cp. 53 ev épdwy Oeods: 
III. 21 f. Oedv, Gedy Tis ayAaiféTw. 

dAdwv orehbdvev. The Cean inscrip- 
tion (Introd. § 3) attests that Argeius 
won an Isthmian victory among the 
maides, and a Nemean victory among the 


ant. 7. 


epode 7. 
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s papl Kal pico péyoTov 
50 6 KUOOS EXEL dperay, ahov- 
7 Tos S€ kal Setotow advOpaTrav Optdet, 


op. 7’. 


: Behe oy avgew ppevas av- 


2 Opds' 0 8 ev €pdwv Oeovs 


3 a) Kvdporepe 
55 4 oatver Kéap* 


el o vyveias 


A 
s Avatos éwv €edaxer, 


Sa xae os huge’ ¥ 
6 Coew T aT OiKkelwy EXEL, 


7 mpwto.s eptler’ 


7 
TAaVTL TOL 


8 Ttépius avOparav Bio 


60 avT. 7). 


4 4 4 
 €TET OL vooow ye voowr 


2 mevias T dpLax cvOU. 


3 tov 0 T adbveos i 


7 
4 petper peydhwy o TE pEelwy 
* 


Col. 2 5 TAUPOTEPwr * 


65 6 


1 , 
To be map- 
> ~ > QA 4; 
TOV EvpLapeL ovoev yAuKu 


7 Ovatotow, Gv aiei ta ev- 
8 yovta Silnvrat Kuyxelv. 


49—51 The words from ¢dcw to oudet are quoted by Plut. de aud. poet. c. 14 
(Mor. 36 c), who, instead of gdcw wéyictrov xOdos, has ddcwuer misrdv xddos (the 


I of METICTON having become II, when N was added to ME). 


corr. by the first hand from dv@paras. 


51 avOpérer, 


Most ss. of Plut. 7c. have the genitive, 


ayéveto. If that Isthmian victory was the 
same with which this ode is concerned, the 
Nemean victory was still to come. These 
‘other wreaths’ may have been won in 
local games of lesser note. Had Argeius 
already been a victor at Olympia or 
Delphi, it is improbable that the poet 
would have omitted to mention it. 
ém(poupov. The only other place where 
the word occurs is in an extract (Sto- 
baeus Flor. 103. 27) from the treatise 
Ilept Biov by the Pythagorean Eury- 
phamus: Bios dvOpHrw...adéyur...fgwv 
Kabumepéxe. TO aperas Kal evdauocvvas 


émluotpos juev. Cp. émfBoros, émixdn- 
pos. 
49—74. The merits and circum- 


stances of the deceased Pantheides sug- 
gest reflections which occupy the rest of 
the ode. ’Aper7 alone gives lasting fame; 
any man should be content who has 
health and a competence. The Ionian 
poet flows on in his quiet moralizing 


strain,—a contrast to Pindar’s abrupt 
and pointed yrGuac. He has a some- 
what similar passage in IX. 35—5I 
(uarevec 6 ...xpnordv). There, how- 
ever, he finally returns to his festal theme, 
with an apology for the digression. Here 
we have a singular instance of an éxwixtoy 
ending with twenty-five verses which are 
wholly ‘gnomic.’ Pindar would have 
brought in, before the close, some touch 
of allusion to the victory. 

51 f. kal SeAotow: and not with the 
écOXol alone.—The best punctuation here 
seems to be a comma after éuiAe?, and a 
colon (as in the Ms.) after avdpés. 

é0€Xer does not necessarily imply a per- 
sonification of rXodros, but merely denotes 
(as often) what happens in accordance 
with a natural tendency or law: cp. Arist. 
mepl ais Oncews c. 5 (p. 445 @ 21), éte s 
ovde Td tdwp 20éder av7d wdvor duckroy doy 
tpépew.—The form é@\w occurs also in 
Vv. 14, 1695 X. 73: and Oé\w in five 
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The best glory is that of Virtue, so deem I now and ever: 
wealth may dwell with men of little worth, 


and will exalt the spirit; but he who is bountiful to the gods 
can cheer his heart with a loftier hope. If a mortal is blessed 
with health, and can live on his own substance, he vies with 
the most fortunate. Joy attends on every state of life, 


if only disease and helpless poverty be not there. The rich 
man yearns for great things, as the poorer for less; mortals find 
no sweetness in opulence, but are ever pursuing visions that flee 


before them. 


but some the dative. 
56 é\ayev Al, Aaxey A. 
and added a comma after «. 


(vovcwv) MS.: védcwv Housman, Blass, etc. 


above the line. 


other places. Pindar always uses é6éw, 
except in O. I. 107 (#€Awv) and P. II. 5 
(@€Xovres). 

~atgev pévas, to ‘exalt’ or ‘elate’ 
the mind, making the rich man ambitious, 
proud, self-confident. So Pindar (fr. 218) 
says of the power of wine, aéfovrat 
gpévas (‘men are exalted in spirit’) ay- 
mwerlvos Tdgos dauévtes. Cp. 1X. 44 f. 
dul Body ayé\ats Ouudy avlfovcw (they 
‘enlarge their spirit,’—7z.e. ‘take their 
delight,’—in herds of oxen). 

538 ff. ev tpSwv: cp. v. 47.—Kkvdporépa: 
because imperishable fame (vv. 73 f.) is a 
more splendid prospect than the honour 
which ends with life. 

waiver Kéap, ‘cheers his heart’: a 
strange and scarcely felicitous use of the 
verb, since the image involved in gaiver 
(‘fawning on,’ ‘caressing’) so distinctly 
implies an agency external to the person 
soothed. The poet has used caive, in 
fact, much as he might have used 6é\-ye 
or evdpaivec. 

tyvelas : cp. scolia fr. 8 (Bergk), t-yal- 
vew pev Aptorov avdpt Ovarw. Arist. RA. 
II. 21 § 5 dvdpl  byaivew dpiorév éoru, 
as y Huw doxel. 

57 ({wev tr am olkelwv. We might 
compare what Solon, in Her. 1. 31, says 
of Cleobis and Biton: rovrovor.,.Bios Te 
apxéwy wry Kal mpds TOUTH pdun cHmaros 
TOUNdE K.T.A. 

58 f£. mpwrots, the foremost in respect 
to (real) happiness, the most truly for- 
tunate.—travtl...Blw, not ‘every life,’ but 
rather ‘all human life,’ z.e. life in every 
grade and phase. 


55 wvyeias. 
57 eet) &xew A: but a corrector has transfixed v, 
58 IIPQTOC A: corr. Al? 


The first « has been added by A?. 


60 f. NOT|..N 
65 EYTMAPEI A: A? has added N 


60 f. vooduy, ‘apart’ from them, ze. 
provided they are absent.—The ms. had 
vovowv: but the first syllable answers to 
one which is short in the corresponding 
verses (6, 14, 29, 37, 52), Showing that 
we must read voowv. The corruption 
may have been due to the incorrect di- 
vision of these two verses in the MS. (see 
n. on 6 f.), leading a transcriber to prefer 
vov|cwy, because it gave a long syllable 
for the end of the verse. 

mevias T dj.axavouv, helpless, desperate, 
poverty. Alcaeus fr. 92 mwevia...duaxavia 
ov adedpéa: Her. VIII. 111 mrevinv Te Kal 
aunxaviny.—The short initial & of dua- 
xdvov answers to a syllable which is long 
in wv. 7, 15, 30; 38, 53- 

62 tcov, as in fr. 2 dpbéyxrovow Toor. 
Elsewhere the poet has only igos. 

63 f. 6 Te pelwyv, the lesser in respect 
to wealth; as in Soph. Az. 161 puKxporépwv 
are the men of humbler station.—ravpo- 
Tépwv, though opposed to weydAwy, means 
strictly ‘fewer’ (not ‘smaller’) things. 
maipos (sing.) can mean ‘small,’ but the 
plural seems always to denote ‘few.’ (It 
is otherwise with 6Aifwr: 77. 18. 519 Aaol 
5’ br’ bdifoves joav, ‘of smaller size.’) 

65 evpapeiv, ‘to have ease, abundance’ 
in all things: cp. Soph. P. 284 rovrou 
5é rod evudpecav, ‘ plenteous store’ of 
that. The verb, which occurs only here, 
takes a genitive, like mAovreiv, etc.— 
ovdtv (adverb) yAvkv, is a thing nowise 
sweet : opulence, however great, fails to 
satisfy human desires. 

66 f. Ta hevyovra ; objects which for 
ever elude them; 7.e. as one prize after 


str. 8. 


ant. 8, 


g / 
: OVTLWAa KOVPOTATAL 


BAKXYAIAOY 


[I, II 


2 Oupov dSovéovet PEpLLval, 


s O7TOY av Con aye TOVOE x pdovov TL- 


4 pay dpeta 8 emtyoxOos 

5 PED, te |Nevraberoa So dpOas 

savopt Klat evre Oavy det- 

, ev to l\ulydwtov evkheias ayahpa. 


1& be 


ul S24 


OTp. 


AYTQI 


“Al tgev a.| wepvoddrerpa Ona 


€s Kéov Lepay, Xapire- 
vUpoV dépova ayyedtar, 
OTL pl dx Jas Opacvxerpos *Ap- 


5 yetos apato vikav’ 


73 The traces before EYTE seem to be those of AI: Blass supplies avdpi «Jat. 


K. referred them to N.—AEI (of \eé|zrec) 


om. A, add. A®. 


another is gained, and proves unsatisfying, 
the vision of happiness continually re- 
cedes. 

68 f. Kovdératar...wépisvar, vain, 
empty ambitions, in contrast with the cul- 
tivation of avery. Cp. Soph. O. C. 1230 
Kovipas appoctvas. For pépiuvar, thoughts 
intent on certain objects or pursuits, 
cp. fr. 16. 6 avdpdo. & bWordtw méwrec 
mepluvas. , as winds shake the 
branches of a tree: //7. 17. 55 70 O€ Te 
mvoiat dovéovot. So stormy waves are 
said dovety Avudv, to shake the mariner’s 
soul, Pind. /V. Iv. 58. 

70 f. \dxe TOvde xXpdvov. The normal 
metre of the verse is -~--—, -~~-, 
~~--—, as seen in the corresponding Ves 
47 (the only one available for comparison), 
OjKev dvr’ evepyeciav, Nimapev Tr ad-. 
But the Ms. has xpdévov téov8e Adxev, so 
that an epitritus (-7 xpévov rév-) is here 
substituted for the choriambus in y. 47 
(-epyeovdv). Blass holds this substitution 
to be legitimate. In any case, the metri- 
cal effect is intolerable. It is far more 
probable that the poet wrote Adxe révde 
xpévov, and that the words were wrongly 
transposed by a scribe, either through an 


oversight, or to obtain what he regarded 
as a clearer and better order. Similarly 
in IX. 20 Taxelay Opuay (MS.), In XIV. 47 
apxev Néoywv Sikalwy (MS.), and in XVI. 72 
xetpas wétagce (MS.), a transposition is 
required. 

atindv. The Ms. has a point after 
Adxev, and another after pav. If we 
read tl pav; (guid vero?) the meaning 
is, ‘ How could it be otherwise?’ ‘ How 


else?’ Soph. Az. 668 dpxovrés eiouw, 
oo8 bmexréov* Th uj; Sof course’ (we 
must yield). Aesch. 4g. 672 éyovow 


quads ws ddwddras* th wiv; ‘of course’ 
(they do). The sense of the whole 
passage then is:—The man of frivolous 
ambitions has only his life-time jor 47s 
portion. tl wav; How could it be other- 
wise? How could he expect a lasting 
renown? But ri udy, in such a context, 
is weak: and the sense given to dyer is 
also somewhat forced; since it implies 
that the man who leaves an enduring 
name could be said \ayxdvew the space 
of time during which his posthumous 
renown lasts. 

The true reading is clearly (I think) 
tipdav: the man of light ambitions ‘ zwzs 


I, I] 


___ He whose mind is blown about by ambitions light as air, epode 8. 
wins honour only for his life-time. 
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The task of Virtue is 


toilsome ; but, when it has been duly wrought to the end, it 
leaves the enviable meed of bright renown, outlasting death. 


jis 


For the same. 


Fame, giver of glorious gifts, has sped to sacred Ceos str. 


with a message of gracious import, that Argeius has conquered 


in the strife of boxers ; 


i, 


L. Levi, N. Festa, Blass, etc.: d[itov &] K. 


Twt avTw] added (by A*?) in the left margin, opposite y. 1. 


1 d[itev a] 
2 ipdy conj. Headlam, Blass. 


4 wudxas Blass, Festa: radas Wil. (but mu is certain). 


honour only for his life-time’ (révde xpovor, 


aec. of duration of time),—-as opposed to 
the man who wins a fame that survives 
his death (73 f.). 7eludy gives, too, the 
normal long syllable at the end of v. 70 
(cp. dA|Awy in v. 47), so that there is a 
metrical reason also for preferring it. 
The erroneous punctuation after \dxyey in 
the MS. may have arisen from the division 
of tyudv between the two verses, leading 
a scribe to read it as Ti udv; 

71 dpera 8’ éripox@os. Hes. Of. 287 
Ths 8 aperis idpGra Geol mpowapobev 
ZOnxay | abdvaro. 

72 tedevtabeioa, redevTady aperay is 
a phrase like reNevrav Epyov,—to ‘ac- 
complish’ aper#, considered as a course 
of life-long effort. ‘The epithet émiuox6os 
serves to mark this. 

74 rodv{jAwrtov: for the 7, cp. Vv. 52 
(éme{prw), X. 63 mwodugnrw. Pindar has 
(adwrov (O.VvIII.6).—&yadpa is something 
which confers splendour or delight, as a 
gift of honour, or an ornament: in Vv. 4 
the ode is Moody yAvkvdwpov ayadua, as in 
IX. 11 a@dvatov Movody ayadua. 

II. 1 d{itev a] seems the most probable 
supplement. The good news has just 
come, and this short song welcomes it; 
the formal émwixtov (Ode 1.) was written 
afterwards. If ditov, were read, it 
would imply that the poet himself was at 
the Isthmus. O. Schroeder (Blass? p. LV) 
prefers this, arguing, ‘de proficiscendo apte 
dict dlccewv, non de veniendo.’ But, if 
one who sees a person start could say 


nizev éxetce, one who sees him arrive 
could surely say 7ite defpo. The words in 
11 f. cadet 6€ Moto’ abdcyevns x.7-d. imply 
that the poet is in Ceos. 

wepvoddortepa, ‘giver of stately gifts’; 
she announces victory, and so gives 
renown. Cp. Aesch. 7%. 975 Motpa 
Bapvddrepa: Eur. Lacch, 419 6ABo06d6- 
Ttepa: Orphic Argon. 354 ‘Epwies 
aivodéreipa. —Pypa: the Doric form 
(always gaya in Pindar) is modified to 
avoid twofold a: so V. 47 kuBepyjrav, 
167 ddurra, 200 elpiva. 

2 f. XapiTmvupoy..dyyeAlav, a message 
‘of gracious iniport’; lit., ‘fraught with a 
gracious name,’ z.e. speaking of ‘ victory ’ 
(v. 5). A thought of personified Néxy is 
implied. [Not, ‘containing the welcome 
name of Argeius.’]|—Another possible 
explanation would be, ‘a message 7 
terms of gracious omen’ (xaplevra éyvé- 
para), so that the phrase would resemble 
adverns paris in Soph. O. 7. 151. But 
against this is the analogy of evwvupos, 
Sucwvupos, ueyahwvupos, etc., which always 
refer to a name. 

4 pdxas..Qpactxepos, probably the 
contest in boxing: cp. I. 31 Kaprepoxerp. 
Pind. P. vul. 37 vixav “IoOpot Opaci-yuov. 
—The letters uw and -as being certain, the 
other possibilities are wéAas (‘ sunburnt,’ 
like pedayxpowjs in Od, 16. 175), or 
péyas. Then Opac’xeipos would be a 
nominative, like éxaréyxeipos in //, 1. 
402. But udyas seems better. 
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yy 5 lal 
kahov © dvevacer, oo ev KEEvYa@ 


atvyév. (F)vrOpov Cabéav 
Aurévres Ev€avtida va- 
cov énedetEapev éBdoun- 


\ , 
10 KOVTa GUY oTEpavoLow. 


ér. Kader d€ Mova’ avbuyerns 
yAuKEtav avhov Kavaxay, 
, > 
yepatpove €77vuKLous 
IlavOeida didrov vior. 


rae 


IEPQNI 


ZYPAKOZIQI 


ITTTTOIS OAYMITTIA. 


, 
OTp. a. 


‘ApiotoKdpmou Suxedtas Kpéovoay 


Adparpa (F jroorépavov TE Kovpav 
UEVEL, yukvdwpe KAevot, Jods Le 


Avuptrvodpopous 
14 IIANOEIAAI A, corr. A’, 


‘Tépavos Ur7rous. 


III. The title, written in minuscule (probably by A), is in the left margin, 


opposite to vv. I—3. 


6 ff. Kadov..do°..émedelEapev, ‘the 
goodly feats which we have displayed’: 
cp. Ill. 96 n.—kXeevv@, Aeolic, as in 
v. 12, 182, while kXewds is used in six 
other places.—avxéve Fir bpd, a pleo- 
nasm; like Pindar’s in /. I. 9 ray aNepxea 
Fic8uob depad’, where depds= ‘neck.’ 
Cp. O. Vill. 52 Koply@ov depad’, where 
the schol. rightly explains the word by 
tpaxmdos. The Isthmus itself is a narrow 
plain, with hills N. and s. of it. In 
Her. Vi. 37 rov adyéva tis Xepsovycov= 
Tov ioQuov ths X. in vi. 36. But the 
pleonasm is not felt, Isthmus having 
become a proper name.—Pindar pre- 
fixes F to lc@uds not only in Z 1. 9 
(just cited, where adepxéos is unlikely), 
but also probably in Z7. v. 5 viv atte 
"IoOuo0t deoméra, a reading which one of 
the scholia supports, though the Mss. 
have atr’ év. Elsewhere, however, he 
uses (c@uéds without F, as in O. vit. 48 
éw’ IoOu@ rovria. 


AumovTes x.7.A.: ‘we,’ the subject to 


the verb, may include friends of the 
competitors who went with them from 
Ceos to the Isthmus. —Evgayri8a vacov: 
cp. I. 15, and Appendix IT. (Euxantius). 
In a fragment belonging to the exordium 
of Ode 1., vdcod 7’ Hv[éavtiad]av is 
conjecturally read: see Appendix. 
EBSopykovta obv orepavoiriy, with 
the result of winning seventy wreaths. 
This can only mean that, before the 
victory of Argeius, seventy others had 
already been won at the Isthmus by 
natives of Ceos. See Appendix. 3 
11 ff. Kade 8 «.7.\. The Muse sum- 
mons the flutes to accompany her strains ; 
much as in Pind. 7. vil. rof. the poet him- 
self is said xpucéav kahéoa Motcav. These 
verses, written when the news first came, 
may have been sung to the flutes as a 
welcome to Argeius on his return; his 
presence is rather sug ggested by vv. 13 f.— 
avOuyevys: cp. Her. Iv. 49 T@ avOuyeve? 
dew.—émuyiktois, sc. médNect. Note the 
substantival use of the plural in this 


1, 1} 


and has renewed the memory of all those goodly feats which ant. 
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have been shown forth at the famous Isthmus by us who came 
from the beautiful isle of Euxantius, winners of seventy wreaths. 


The native Muse summons the sweet clear sound of flutes, epode. 


honouring with strains of victory the beloved son of Pantheides. 


OS F 


For Hieron of Syracuse, victor in the four-horse 


chartot-race at Olympia. 


Cleio, giver of sweet gifts, praise Demeter, queen of fertile str. 1. 


(468 B.C.) 


Sicily, with her daughter of the violet crown; and sing of 
Hieron’s swift steeds that ran at Olympia. 


poetical phrase. (Pindar 4. Iv. 78 has 
émwikiowow aodats.) A substantival use 
of the singular, as a name for the ode of 
victory, occurs first in scholia of the 
Alexandrian age. 

14 Ilav0elSa: cp. 1. 37. 

Imr. 1—4 The names of Demeter 
and Persephone, the guardian deities 
of Sicily, lend majesty to this proem ; 
though, considering the peculiar awe 
which surrounded them, there is a certain 
crudeness in their close conjunction with 
the ‘swift mares.’ Hieron was the here- 
ditary priest of these goddesses (ipopayrns 
Tav xOoviwy Gewy, Her. VII. 153): indeed, 
it has been held that he took his name 
from those rites of which the supreme 
charge belonged to his house: cp. Pin- 
dar’s address to him, fr. 105 (adéwy 
lep&v | dudvuwe matep. So the poet says, 
in effect:—‘Sing the dread goddesses, 
and the latest victory of their great 
Priest.’ Cp. Pind. O. vi. 93 ff. 

His brother and predecessor Gelon, 
who also was their hierophant, had built 
for them at Syracuse twin temples (vaovs, 
Diod. xt. 26), in the precinct called by 
Plutarch (Dion c. 56) 76 rGv Oecpopipwv 
réwevos. This was the most famous of 
all their Sicilian shrines, next to that at 
Enna, the place from which Aidoneus 
was said to have carried off the Koré. 
It is curious to find that Bacchylides had 
somewhere made Crete the scene of that 
rape (schol. Hes. 7eog. 914),—a ‘heresy,’ 
as Freeman remarks (Szci/y 11. 266), 


‘against all Sikel and Sikeliot belief.’ 

1 dpirtoxdpmov: so Pind. MV. 1. 14 
describes Sicily as dpusrevovcav evxdpmou 
x9ovés, and in his fr. 106 it is dyAadkaprros, 
as in Aesch. P. V. 369 kadXlkapros. It 
is still, as in ancient times, a rich grana- 
ry, about three-fourths of the cultivated 
surface being given to cereals (chiefly 
wheat); the yield of fruit (especially 
of oranges) is also large.—kpéoveav, the 
fem. (not. elsewhere found, except as a 
proper name) of «péwy (Pind., etc.),=the 
Homeric xpelwy: xpelovoa occurs only in 
ils92. 48. 

2 Frorrépavoy, as in VIII. 3 FroBdé- 
papoy and 72 FidmXoxov. But loorepavwv 
(-ov) has no ¢ in v. 3 or XII. 8g, nor 
iémdoxos in XVI. 37. So Pindar assumes 
F in lémoxov O. VI. 30, but not in lomXo- 
Kapur, P. Tet. 

3 f. KXeot, with e¢ The only other 
example of this scansion is Pind, Z. 111. 
83 Knyeois, as most edd. now write it, 
with good Ms. authority, though KAevois 
is a v./. It is tempting to write KAeot 
here. But there is no reason to doubt 
that KXew? could be ~— (¢.e. KAeyot): 
cp. XVI. g2n. 

Qods..tarmovs: mares were most gener- 
ally used in racing: see, ¢.g., Pind. /. 1v. 
44., 4. 1X. 52: Soph: £7705.’ In ithe 
Homeric chariot-race, however (//. 23), 
there are three teams of horses, and two 
of mares, and the horses win the first and 
second places. —’OdAvprroSpdpovs only 
here. 
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We XN ‘ € Ve Ni. 
5 dvr. a’. oevov|ro yap ouv uTepoxw te Nixa 
> va 
adv ’Ay|\ata te map’ evpvdivar 
x 
"Addedv, TOO A lewopeveos eOnkav 


oA Buov [yovov 


otedhave |v Kupyoat. 


éx.a’.  Opdnce dé Alads ametpwv: 
10 ad Tpicevoaip| wy avyp, 
Col. 3 és mapa Zyvos Kaxyov 


TELOTAPKXOV ‘EdAavev yepas 
OLoe Tupywbevta atXoUTOV HY pedap- 
papel KpUTTELY TKOTO. 


” , \ ¢ \ B Av: ¢ A 
15 otp. 8’. Bpver pev vepa SovPurous €oprais, 
Bpvovat piro€evias ayuiat: 
Adprer O° VT pappapvyats 0 ypvaos 


DypdardadT ov 


Tpuro dav otabévtwrv 


6 £. [cevov]ro K.—Nika..’Ayala Weil: vikga..ayAatg K.—odv (in v. 6) Palmer. 


7 700. Palmer. 


9 deipwy Blass. 


12 yépas] TENOC A, corr. Al. 


5 ff. cevovto. //. 22. 22 cevdmevos ws 
@ inmos deO\opopos adv dxecpw: Pind. O. 
tr. 20 (of the horse Pherenicus) map’ 
"ANdew@ cro. 

Nixa...’ AyAata: personified attendants 
on the rushing steeds. The epithet 
tmepox@ might seem slightly in favour of 
writing vikg etc.: yet it is not unsuitable 
to the goddess. “AyAata is with Pindar 
esp. the glory of victory: OJ. xi1l. 14f. 
Uupuw dé, matdes “ANata, moda wey viKa- 
popov ayatay @mracav | adkpats aperats 
vrepehOdvTwv iepots ev aéPXos. J. 11. 18 
év Kpica & evpuoberts ef8 "Amd\\wv ww 
mope T ayatav. 

evpvdivay “Addedv: the Alpheus has 
this epithet again in v. 38: in v. 181 it 
is dkamavTopoas, in VII. 49 apyupodivas, 
in X. 26 kadNpdas. Pindar in O. v. 18 
has “AAgedy edp) féovra, but elsewhere 
dispenses with an epithet for the famous 
river.—E. Curtius (e/op. 11. 49) describes 
the Alpheus, at its entrance into Pisatis, 
as being about 180 feet wide. Leake 
writes (AZorea 1. 23): ‘It is now [Feb. 25] 
full and rapid, but turbid: in summer the 
stream, though much clearer, is scanty, 
and divided into several torrents, running 
over a wide gravelly bed.’ 

7 £. Aewopéveos. Before a vowel one 
would prefer Aewouéveus, the form which 
the MS. gives in V. 35 (where dyépwxor 


follows): though the synizesis is natural 
before a consonant, as in Pind. /. 1. 179 
Aewouéveos redécacs. In Simonides fr. 
141. 4 Aewouévevs is read, where roy (or 
tovs) follows. : 

e€Onkav..Kupyoat: the acc. and inf. 
with ri@nuc is not rare in poetry: Pind. 
fr. 177 wempwudvay O7KE woipay ueraTpa- 
mew: Eur. Her. 990°Hpa me kduvew thd 
€Onke THY vooor. 

9 damepwv: //. 24. 776 emi 5 eoreve 
Ojos amelpwv. Cp. VIII. 30 ‘“EAAdvwv 
6.’ amelpova kixNov. (Another possibility 
would be ayacGeis.) 

10 The exclamation @ is regularly 
found in expressions of zy or reproof, as 
in the Homeric @ detd’ (Z/. 11. 441 etc.): 
Soph. O. 7. 1147 4, wh Kddafe: cp. PA. 
1300 (n.). This seems to be the only 
classical example of it in an utterance 
of admiration. We should expect 3. 

12 wAclorapxov ‘EAAdvev yépas, ‘the 
privilege of ruling over the largest number 
of Greeks’: z.e., over more than are 
subject to any other ruler. mAeorap- 
Xov=consisting in mAelorn apxh (cp. 
aixnua..etirmov, Soph. O. C. 710 f.): 
then ‘E\\dvwy further defines the dpx7%, 
Kenyon cp. Her. vil. 157 motpd rou 
(Gelon) ris ‘EAAddos otk EXaxlory, dpyorrt 
Ye THs DiKeNias. 

13 £. olSe.. pr). . Kptmrev, knows how 


i i i al 
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Pre-eminent Victory and Glory were with them as they sped ant. 1. 
by the broad tide of the Alpheus, where they won wreaths for 


the blest son of Deinomenes ; 


and a cry went up from the vast multitude: ‘O thrice-happy epode 1. 
man, honoured by Zeus with the widest rule in Hellas, who 
knows how to keep the lofty fabric of his fortunes from being 


wrapt in a mantle of darkness.’ 


_ The temples are rife with festal sacrifice of oxen, the streets 
with hospitable feasting ; and the gold shines with flashing rays 
from high tripods, richly wrought, 


13 £ MEAAH A, MEAAM At—®APHIN A, corr. Al: pedaudapé’ Palmer. 


15 iepa] EPA A: 
conj. Blass. . 


¢ has been added above the line (by A*?). 


18 bWidaddr\wy 


not to hide it, =knows how to manifest 
it: his instincts tell him what befits a 
prince. tupyw8évta..Aottov: the image 
is that of a lofty and stately edifice (cp. 
Ar. Ran. 1004 tupyGoa pnuata ceura), 
made strong against assault: Weir Smyth 
cp. Solon fr. 13.9 f. rofrov 3 dv wev dGor 
Oeol, mapaylyverac avipl | Euredos €x vedrou 
muOuévos els Kopupyv.—pedapdapéel..oKd- 
tw: cp. Eur. Jom 1150 meAdutemdos Nvé. 
Here, however, oxéros is scarcely per- 
sonified; the phrase rather means, 
‘enshrouding darkness’; 7.2. the oxé7os 
is itself the uéXav dapos. 

Pindar’s precepts against wodros Kpu- 
patos (f- 1. 67, cp. WV. 5. 31) occur 
especially in odes which, like this, 
concern the chariot-race,—one of the 
most popular forms in which wealth 
could be shown. -odros dperats dedat- 
dauévos should be an aornp aplenros (O. 
11. 58 ff.). 

15 f. These two verses describe the 
rejoicings at Syracuse, where Bacchylides 
was perhaps Hieron’s guest.—Bpvev.. 
€optats: here Bptw takes the dat.,—its 
more frequent construction, the primary 
sense being to swell or burgeon (pvos 
Bpver GvOet, 77. 17. 56): in v. 16 it takes 
the gen., as a verb of ‘fulness’ (cp. 
Soph. O. C. 16 f.), with no difference in 
sense, unless it be that the dative is more 
animated and picturesque. I would not 
change pudokevlas to -tats, though Plato 
has that plur. (Zegg. 953 A), and Pindar 
Eeviais (O. 1. 15).—Ppva pev..Bpvovor. 
Note the absence of dé. In such ‘epana- 
phora,’ where pév..dé is normal, the 
omission of uéy is frequent (Soph. Azf. 
606 n.), but that of dé very rare: Plut. 


Mor. 965C moddots pév evadov, dpetov 
moANots aypas axpobiwios [where the 
chiasmus is against inserting 6é, as edd. 
do]. Platt cites Orphic hymn 22. 7 
panrep pev Kurpidos, mirep vedpéww épe- 
Beveay.—ayuatl: cp. fr. 3. 12. 

17 f£. Adprret 8’ x.7.A. While Syracuse 
rejoices in Hieron’s Olympic victory, his 
munificence has a witness at Delphi also; 
golden tripods, given by him and his 
brother Gelon, shine before the temple of 
Apollo. to pappapvyais, ‘with flash- 
ing rays’ (Od. 8. 265 wapuapuyas Oneiro 
modav): for b7d, cp. Pind. fr. 48 aldouéva 
O¢s bro EavOatcor wevxais: but the gen. is 
more frequent in this sense.—It seems 
better to join 6 xpvods with tpird8wy 
than to suppose a genitive absolute. 

tyiasarTwv. This compound adj. 
signifies, ‘curiously wrought /o @ (certain) 
height’ from the ground. The only 
peculiarity is in the shade of meaning 
thus given to vy-, rendering the com- 
pound equivalent in sense to bWyAGv Kai 
davdddwy. In the few other verbal 
compounds where it occurs, vyc- means 
‘on high,’ as in viBaros, bWerddeoTos, 
byipopnros. [Weir Smyth renders vy- 
darddATwy ‘deep-chased,’ as though by- 
referred to ‘high relief.’ I cannot think 
this possible.]}—The fourth syllable of 
tisar8adATwy answers to one which is 
short in the corresponding verses, except 
64 (& peyalynre—): hence Blass con- 
jectures tySar8ddov. As, however, the 
fourth syllable is azcefs when this verse 
is used in the Sapphic stanza, so it 
doubtless may be here also. 

tpitédev orabévrwy. The French ex- 
plorers of Delphi have found the in- 
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Tapoule VQOU, Tot peyLoTov ahoos 


20 oiBov mapa Kaoradtas pecOpors 


Aehot de7rovG Lt. 


Oedv, Oeov Tis 


A c \ >” »” 
dyhailérw, 6 ‘yap apiotos odor. 
a 


er. B’. 


/ 
émel ToTe Kal Sapacimmov 


Avdias apxayeray, 
25  evTe Tay Tren pwyevav 
Znvos tedelvovcar Kpiow 
Sdpdes Hepoalv éropbevv70 otp lata, 
Kpotoov 0 Ypucd| opos 


oTp. y pvrak "ATrOANwY. 


[o & és alekarov duap 


30 =pohwr mo\vo| akpvov | ovk ewedde 


22 APICTON OABON A: corrected to dpicros d\Bwy by A*, who has written o and 


w above, also transfixing Q and the first N. 


23 The MS. seems to have a circum- 


flex on éze?.—A later hand has sought to make the II of wore into K: so also in v. 72. 
25 f£. wempwudvav.. Tedecodoa K. (re\éooavros Wackernagel) : xplowy Weil and others 


(krésw Kenyon, ticw Sandys).—Znvds redelov vetpacw Blass. 27 


: = 
érropGetvTo 


scribed bases which supported the tripods 
of Gelon and Hieron. These offerings 
stood side by side, under the open sky, 
before the E. front of the temple, a little 
N.N.E. of the Great Altar. To a visitor 
ascending by the Sacred Way, they were 
most conspicuous objects. 

Gelon’s golden tripod, surmounted by 
a golden Victory, was the work, as the 
inscription on the base records, of an 
Ionian artist, Bion of Miletus. It was 
dedicated, doubtless in 479, to commemo- 
rate his victory over the Carthaginians 
at Himera in September, 480. Hieron’s 
offering was similar. From certain indi- 
cations afforded by the bases, M. Homolle 
infers that the two dedications were not 
separated by any great interval of time. 
On the other hand it seems probable that 
THieron’s gift was made after his accession, 
on Gelon’s death in 478, to the rule of 
Syracuse.-—See Appendix. 

The key-note of the ode is @edv rs 
aydaigérw. This links Hieron’s victory 
by the Alpheus with his gifts at Pytho. 
His piety towards Apollo illustrates the 
grace shown him by Olympian Zeus. 
Our poet, aiming at the Croesus-myth, 
thus brings in Delphi; not, indeed, with 
perfect art, yet by a coherent thought. 

G@Aoos, a poetical word for the whole 


sacred enclosure (iepov, Téuevos), contain- 
ing the various buildings of the sanctuary. 
So in Soph. Azz. 844 the city of Thebes 
is called d\oos,-as ground sacred to its 
gods.—Kaoradlas: fitly named in this 
context, since its water was used by the 
priests for sacred purposes. Rising in 
the high cliffs above Delphi, the stream 
descends to the site of the temple, below 
which it joins the Pleistus. 

21f. Qedv, Oedv: cp. Diagoras fr. x 
(Bergk) @eds, @eds mpd mavrds epyou 
Bporelov | vwua ppév’ breprarav. 

The scribe of the Ms. read dyAattébw 
yap dpirtov é\Bov. The accus. must 
have been taken as being in apposition 
either with @edy or with the sentence. 
But the correction by a later hand, 
dpirros 6ABwy, is doubtless right. And 
this confirms the view (first propounded 
by Otto Crusius in Philolog. Lv. NV. F. 
XI. p. 153) that.0 in dydaitélw is a 
crasis of -tw with 6. For such a crasis 
there is, indeed, no proper parallel; and 
here the slight pause in the sense after 
ayhaiférw is a further objection to it: 
but Alexandrian grammarians were some- 
times bold in such matters. Crusius 
proposed to read, dyaiférw, 8[s] yap 
dpicros d\Bwv, supposing the w to be 
shortened, and -~-~~e to be substituted 
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meeed| 


set in front of the temple, where Delphians minister in the great ant. 2. 


_ sanctuary of Phoebus by Castalia’s stream. To the god let 
a bring their choicest gifts; that is the best pledge of 
wellare. 


For Croesus, lord of horse-taming Lydia, was preserved of 
yore by Apollo of the golden sword, when, in fulfilment of the 
ay decreed by Zeus, Sardis was being sacked by the Persian 

ost, 


When he had come to that unlooked-for day, Croesus was 
not minded 


Housman: éddwoav Palmer, dXioxovro Wackernagel. 28 xpvodopos Palmer: 
 Xpucdpuaros conj. K. 30 The Ms. has wo\Gv. This mis-accenting of podwy 
(as of some other 2nd aor. participles) is very common in Mss.: see Appendix. 
There is no point after the N. Blass® says, ‘post quintam nunc punctum agnovi’: 
but the trace to which he probably refers seems to belong to the partly effaced right- 


hand stroke of N. 


forthe -~—~ found in the corresponding 

verses. It seems better to suppose a 

synizests of -tw and o (Blass compares Ar. 

Th. 269 ’Arroddw otc). But it must be 
~~ 


allowed that such a synizesis, harsh at 
the best, is made much harsher by the 
slight pause before 6 ydp. It is, indeed, 
difficult to understand how so graceful 
and facile a poet could have written such 
a verse. For other conjectures see Ap- 
pendix. 

dyAailérw, honour, glorify (the god) 
with gifts: a rare use; but cp. Plut. 
Mor. 963 C toNXots..dxpodwics dydaicas 
tiv ’Ayporépav (Artemis). 

6 yap dpirros dABwv: for that (dABos), 
—viz. Td Oedv aydaifew,—is the best. [6 
should not be taken as=@eds.] The 
plural of 6\8os occurs elsewhere only in 
Soph. fr. 297. 

23 f. émel. The story of Croesus is 
introduced as an illustration of the general 
truth just stated. As to the form of the 
myth adopted here, see Introduction to 
this Ode, § 3.—S8apaclrmrov Av8las : 
Her. (1. 79) speaks of the Lydian cavalry 
in the time of Croesus as unsurpassed in 
Asia. Cp. Mimnermus fr. 14. 3 Avdav 
immoudxuv. 

25 f. tdy wempopévav..xplow. The 
genitive Znvos makes it likely that the 
last word in vy. 26 was a houn agreeing 
with rav mwempwuévay, though the latter 
could stand alone. «plow seems slightly 


iF B. 


preferable to xriow (=a deed ordained 
by the god, as in Pind. O. 13. 83), or 
TLOLUV. 

28 xpvodopos, with golden sword. 
The epithet suits Apollo as defender and 
rescuer: cp. //. 15. 254 ff., rolov roe 
doconrnpa Kpoviev | é€& “Lins mpoénxe 
Tapectdpevar kal duvvew, | PotBov ’Amd)- 
Awva Xpvodopov, bs ce mdpos wep | pio. 
In the only other Homeric passage where 
Apollo receives this epithet, it is again im 
his warlike character (//7. 5. 509). [Om 
the other hand in Pind. P. v. 104, 
xpvtdopa PotBov, Gildersleeve explains, 
‘hung with the golden Pépuryé’: and acc- 
to schol. //. 15. 256 Pindar called Orpheus 
xputdopa.] Some vase-paintings arm 
Apollo with the sword in the Giganto- 
machia, and in his fight with ‘Tityos 
(Preller 1. 232).—xpvodpparos would 
also be suitable, since he bears Croesus 
away (vv. 59f.). In Pind, P. 1x. 6 Apollo 
bears Cyrene to Libya in a golden chariot. 
But a regular epithet of the god is more 
probable. 

29—31 6 8 ...80vAoctvay. The re- 
storation of this passage given above is 
mine, and was adopted in the editio 
princeps. A different restoration, by 
Blass, is discussed in the Appendix. I 
read 6 8’, rather than 70 6’, because the 
subject to éueAe and varjoar’ is Croesus, 
and, after ¢vAaé’ ’Awo\Nwy, some in- 
dication of this is needed. Then 6 8 és 
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BAKXYAIAOY 


[iri 


pipvew ru d[ovkoov vay: mupay oe 
yahkorerxéos | pomdpor lev av{ has 


vanoat, vba oi[y addyo] te Kedva 


oiv edvmoxdpous 7 eméBawv’ adal orov 
, > | 
35 Ovyarpdot Supopévais: xépas O° és 
> 


2 Ns 


5 4 4 4 
aimvy aifépa oadetépas acipas 


2 
<7. Y. 


yéyo|vev: brépBre datpor, 


mov Yeav éoTw xapis; 
nw Q aire 7.2 A e 
mov be Aatotdas ava€; 
ff 
40 mitvovg |w ’Ahvdtta Sddopou, 
U a ? 7 
Tis 6€ viv dHopav ayorBa| puptov 
hativetat Hvdavdde |v; 


otp. 6. 


tépOover MiSou Sopidrwrto |v aotv, 


powloro erat alate xpuco |divas 


Col. 4 


45 IlaxrwAdés: aerkedtws YUVALKES 


2 ae v4 , » 
é€ EVKTLT WV BPEYa2poev ayov7Tat* 


dvr. 8’, TA tpoobe 8 exOpa dita: Oavety yhvKvorov. 
Téa eime, Kat aBpoBaray Kéhevoev 


31 dovdocivar J. 
oty 7 evrNokduos K. 
40 airvovo.ly Herwerden. 


33 vajoar’ Blass. 


37 wrépBre Blass. : 
The letter before N is uncertain:*it may have been I. 


34 ovv evmok\dpmous 7’ (cp. v. 6) Platt: 
(There is not room for tréprare.) 


is preferable to 6 yap, because ponety is 
seldom followed by an acc. without a 
preposition, except when the acc. denotes 
a place (or a folk) ; e.g. yfjv, Nady (Pind. 
NV. X. 36). In Eur. Med. g20 f., 78ns 
Téos modovTes, the Tédos is conceived as a 
goal. 

pipvev: the. pres. inf. Over follows 
wé\\w in XV. 18: the fut. dowlEev in 
XII. 165: in V. 164 Teel is ambiguous. 

82 xadkotexéos: plates of bronze 
are affixed to the walls; a mode of 
ornament which came into Hellas from 
Asia. Cp. Od. 7. 86 (in the palace of 
Alcinous), ydAKeot wer yap Torx or EXnAdSarT’ 
év0a xat év@a. The pyre was built in 
front of the avy, the courtyard of the 
king’s palace.—Bacchylides, following 
epic precedent, forms compounds either 
with yadkeo-, xpuoeo-, or with yxadxo-, 
xpuo-: Pindar, with yadxo-, xpuco- only. 

83 varoar, rovum exstruendum cu- 
ravit; Doric for ynjcaro, from vnéw, ‘to 
heap up.’ This midd. aor. occurs in 


Zl. 9. 137, 279: also in Ap. Rhod. 1. 364, 
and later poets. 

34 £. odv edAokdpots Te: Platt seems 
right in thus placing re, on the ground 
that there is not room for NT between T 
and EY.—ddacrov, ‘inconsolably’: Od. 
I4. 174 vov av adds ddacrov ddtpoma. 

36 odetépas, =éds, ‘his,’ as often in 
posthomeric poetry. In Homer, and in 
classical prose, opérepos is always a plural 
possessive.—delpas: cp. the Homeric 
xelpas avécxov (Z/. 3. 318, etc.). It is 
an epic trait in Bacchylides that he loves 
to mention this gesture, in connexion 
with prayer (XI. 100, XIII. 35, XV. 9), or 
with appeal to a heavenly sign (XVII. 72). 

37 ff. yéyovev, = éyéywvrev, imperf. from 
yeyovw, as in //. 14. 469 Alas 0 air’ 


eyéywvev. (Not from perf. yéywra, as a 
vivid present.) 
Satpov: the Sky-father; it is Zeus 


who sends the rain (v. 55).—2od cay 
yarns xdpis; In Her. 1. 90 Croesus, after 
his fall, sends a message to Delphi, asking 


ol ll sik oi a ! 
= 


o4 
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_to await the further woe of grievous slavery. He caused a pyre 
to be built in front of his courtyard with walls of bronze ; 


he mounted thereon with his true wife and his daughters with 
beauteous locks, who wailed inconsolably ; and, lifting up his 
hands to the high heaven, 


he cried aloud:—‘O thou Spirit of surpassing might, where is 
the gratitude of the gods? where is the divine son of Leto? 
The house of Alyattes is falling; [and what recompense for 
countless gifts is shown from Delphi? The Persians are sacking 
the city taken by the spear ;] 


the gold-fraught tide of Pactolus runs red with blood; women 
are ruthlessly led captive from the well-built halls: 


what once was hateful is welcome; ’tis sweetest to die.’ So 
spake he, and bade a softly-stepping attendant 


41 wuplwy] Before the M was C, but a line has been drawn through it. 44 do- 
viooerat Blass : aluare xpucojéivas K. 47 IIPOC@EN A A: zpécbev (without 6’) 
Fraccaroli: mpéc0e 5 K.—éy@pa Palmer.—vvv was inserted above ®IAA by A®; a 
notable instance of inattention to metre. 48 AB..BAQTAN A, but 2 has 
béen transfixed (by A®?).—Apo8dray (as a proper name) Palmer, Jurenka. 


el dxaploroot vouos elvar rotae EAXnuKotce  Pactolo Asiae, Gange Indiae. He might 
Geotot.—Cp. Eur. 7ro. 428 mod 6 ’Amé\- have added the auro turbidus Hermus 


Awvos Nbyou; (Virg. Geo. 2.137), into which the Pactolus 
40 ff. “Advdtra 8dpor, the palace of flows. 

the Lydian kings at Sardis,—ra Baoidjia 45 f. yvvaikes...dyovtar. Cp. //. 9. 

of Her. 1. 30, comprising the treasure- 591—4: kai ol xarédetev dravra | K7de’ 


houses (@ncavpoi) there mentioned. The 60° dvO@pmrooct réde Tay dorv aon’ | 
prominence given here to the father of  dvdpas peév xkrelvovor, wid dé Te Tip 
Croesus is historically correct. Gyges,  duaddvet, | réxva dé 7’ dddot dyovot Babv- 
of whom Croesus was the fourth successor, (vous Te yuvaikas. 
established the dynasty of the Mermnadae; 47 td mpocbe 8 éxOpad ida, z.c., 
but. Alyattes, in his long reign (circ. the pains of death; Oaveiy yAvKiorov.— 
617—560 B.C.), became the real founder The Ms. has td mpéoOev 8’, against 
of the Lydian empire. metre. It is rather more likely that the 
41. The word pyptov clearly points poet wrote mpéoe (as in XVI. 45, the 
to some such context as that which I only other_place where he has the word), 
restore (avempli gratia) above. The C than that 8’ was interpolated. mpécGev 
cancelled before MYPIQN in the ms. being much commoner than 7pécde, the v 
suggests an acc. plural (as dwoBas) might easily have been added. 
written by error instead of a nom. Fraccaroli supposes that v. 43 began 
singular. with viv & etre, that dyovrat should have 
44 f. howlooerar: XII. 164 f. ué\Noy only a comma after it, and that ra mpiade 
dpa mpbrepor divavra gpowlkew Xeduav- 98° (etc.) is the last clause of the pro- 
Spov.—xpvoodtvas: the Pactolus (now  tasis, Oavetv yixiorov being apodosis: or 
Sarabat) was said to carry gold-dust else that 7a mpéodev (without 6’) éxApa 
down from Mt Tmolus: 4en. to. 144 fda is the apodosis. Rather, I think, 
(Lydia) di pinguia culta | exercentgue we have a series of abrupt utterances, 
utri, Pactolusque irrigat auro. Pliny enumerating the calamities, down to 
H. N. 33. 21 § 1 (gold is found) dyovra. ‘Then, at ra mpdofe 3 éxPpa 
filuminum ramentis (in the rubbish ida, he turns (as 6é marks) to his 
brought down by rivers), w¢ 7 Tago conclusion. —— ’ 
Hispaniae, Pado [taliae, Hebro Thraciae, 48 dPpoBdatav, ‘a _ softly-stepping 
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Vrwov ddopov. 


[111 


é[kday]lov dé 


T ava paTpl xElpas 


tx. 3’. €Badrdov: 6 yap tpoparys Ova- 


an ¥ 
Tolow exfiartos 


dovev' 


GAN érret Sevvov TuUpos 
hapmpov Sdidilooev pé |vos, 
55 Levs éemuatacals pedayev |fes védos 
cBévver Eavbalv pddoya. 


, 
OTp. €-+ 


amurtov ovdev, 6 TL Heavy pé|pyva 


TEVXEL’ TOTE Aadoyerns *AmO\\wv 
hépav és “TrepBopéovs yépovTa 


60 ov Tavirpvpols 


> , 
QvT, €. 


F 
KATEVAOOE KOUpals 


> > 4 4 , ~ 
ou evoéBevar, OTL PEYLOTa Ovatav 


és ayabéav avéreue Ive. 


49 é)aylov. 


The letter before ON was T or T. 
51 f. 6va-] A wrote OIA, but then transfixed I, and wrote N above. 
The lower parts of the letters upos are on fragment 26 K. 


51 EBAAAEN A, corr. A’. 
53 supos] 
54 didilooe. 


attendant.’ So in Eur. 770. 820 Gany- 
mede, the young cupbearer of Zeus, 
is described as ypvoéais éy olvoxoats 
aBpa Bawr, ‘softly moving’ while he 
ministers. (aBpoBdrns occurs elsewhere 
only in Aesch. Pers. 1072, where Xerxes 
says to the Chorus of Persian elders, 
youcd’ aBpoBdrar,—z.e. ‘treading softly,’ 
as in a procession of mourners.) The 
use of the word here is significant. It 
shows that Greeks had noted a dainty 
or mincing gatt as characterizing the 
effeminate palace-slaves of Asiatic princes. 
That trait would strike a Greek by its 
strong contrast with the manly bearing 
and the freedom in moyement which 
Hellenic youth acquired in gymnasium 
and palaestra. Hence it is easy to 
understand how aBpoBdrns could denote, 
—with only such aid as the context gives 


here,—an Asiatic attendant. See Ap- 
pendix. 
49 Sdpov, ‘structure’; Nairn cp. 


Pind. P. 111. 67 add’ eel relyer Oécay év 
Evkw@ | atyyovor kovpay (when they 
placed Coronis on the pyre). 

50 ff. dvd..éBad)ov (tmesis), a stronger 
avetxov, lifted in supplication. Cp. 36n. 


—tpodavys: a violent death is bitterest 
when seen beforehand (instead of being 
sudden and instantaneous). Cp. Soph. 
O. C. 1440 mpotmrov “Avénv: Her. IX. 17 
mpobrTw Gavatw.—dovev, forms of violent 
death (like @avarwv). The plur. déva 
usu. = ‘slaughters’ (O. C. 1235, etc.). 

55 Zevs, the cloud-gatherer, the giver 
of rain or drought (Soph. fr. 481. 4), isa 
fitter agent than Apollo here. Ona red- 
figured crater by Python (late 4th cent. 
B.C.) Zeus appears as quencher of a pyre 
on which Alcmena is about to be burned: 
he has cast his thunderbolts, and the 
Hyades are pouring rain on the pile 
(Journ. Hellen. Studies, vol. Xt. pl. 6; 
see A. S. Murray 76. p. 226).—In fr. 25 
Bacchylides has pedayKevOés efSwdov (the 
shade of Odysseus), where the word seems 
to mean, ‘ shrouded in gloom’; the spec- 
tral form is dimly seen. If peXayKevOés 
was the word here, the verbal element 
was active rather than passive: ‘a cloud 
carrying rain in its dark bosom.’ Our 
choice is limited by the virtual certainty 
that the penult. was long (which excludes 
e.g. me\auBabés).  KeNatvavOés, which 
Herwerden suggests, had occurred to me 


ur] 


_ kindle the wooden pile. 
_ their hands to their mother ; 
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The maidens shrieked, and threw up 


for the violent death which is foreseen is to mortals the most 
bitter. But when the bright strength of the dread fire began 
to rush abroad, Zeus brought a dark rain-cloud above it, and 
began to quench the yellow flame. 


Nothing is past belief that is wrought by the care of the 


gods. 


Then Delos-born Apollo carried the old man to the 


Hyperboreans, with his daughters of slender ankle, and there 


gave him rest, 


in requital of his piety; because of all mortals he had sent up 
the largest gifts to divine Pytho. 


The scribe erroneously placed marks of diaeresis on the first I as well as on the 


second. 
Herwerden, Blass?. 


55 pedayxevdés K. 


56 bya Palmer. 
60 ravicdipos MS.: Tavveptpos Weir Smyth. 


58 revxer] TevXD 
62 avé- 


mene Housman and others (dv- lost after -av): gree Ms. 


re 


also: but it is not extant, though ned\avO7s 
is analogous. 

57 dmorov x.t.d.: the yvwun prefaces 
the incident, just as in XVI. 117 ff.: cp. 
Pind. ?. x. 48 ff. 

58 rtetxe. need not be changed to 
tevxy, though a subjunct. stands in the 
similar passage, XVII. 118. éo7s often 
takes the indicative (instead of subjunct. 
with dv) in a relative sentence expressing 
a general condition: Soph. dw. 178 f. 
Ooris.. | wh TOv dpiorwy awrerat Bovdev- 
pwdrewv: Thue. It. 64 §6 oltwes..qkora 
AuTobvrat. 

Aadoyevys: the Ionian island-poet 
might naturally associate Apollo with his 
chief Ionian shrine. (In fr. 12 he says, 
G mepixderé Aad’, dyvonoew pev ov a’ 
&rroua.) But the epithet has a special 
fitness here. Delian legend connected 
Delos with the earliest offerings of the 
"YrrepBdpeot to Apollo (Her. 1v. 32-—385). 

59 dépwv és “YarepBopéovs. A passage 
of some mythological interest. The 
Hyperborean land is here (as nowhere 
else) a paradise to which a pious mortal 
is translated, without dying, by Apollo. 
It takes the place of the Homeric 
*Hrvovov wedlov (Od. 4. 563), and of the 
posthomeric paxdpwr vijror (Hes. Of. 
171, Pind. O. 1. 78), in the Far West. 
Pindar describes the Hyperboreans as 
bauov ’Amd\Xwvos Oepdmovra (O. III. 


13—16), who worship him with sacrifice, 
feast, and praise (P. X. 29 ff.). He 
clearly thinks of them as dwelling 
‘beyond Boreas’ (cp. 7. v. 23). Among 
them, Apollo passes his darodnulac from 
his southern shrines. Argive legend sent 
Heracles, Perseus, and Io thither,—but 
only as visitors.—As to the origin of the 
‘Hyperborean’ legend, see Appendix. 

60 ravirpvpots, with slender ankles.— 
The ms. has the wrong spelling rav- 
(instead of the correct ravv-) again in V. 59 
(ravicptpov) and X. 55 (ravigudov). The 
poet may have preferred that spelling in 
order to avoid the occurrence of v in two 
successive syllables, as he avoids such a 
recurrence-of @ (see II. 1, n. on &yjua). 
In Od. 13. 102 (etc.) the mss. have 
raviguddos, and in Som. hymn. Cer. 2 
Travia pupov. 

62 ayabéay, ‘divine’: an epithet ap- 
plied only to A/aces connected with gods, 
as to Pytho in Hes. 7heog. 499, Pind. 
P.1X. 77. It probably comes from aya 
(aya-y, cp. dyjvwp) and deo. avéreppe, 
as to a sacred metropolis (cp. Polyb. 
1. 7 dvareupdévrav els thy ‘Puunr). 
Herodotus (1. 51 f.), in speaking of the 
gifts sent to Delphi by Croesus, says 
dmémeue (thrice) or drémeumre, —the 
fitting word from a Lydian point of 
view, as dvéreuwe is from that of a 
Greek. 
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¥ 
dao. ye pev “EAA” Exovow, ovr s, 


@ peyatvyte 


65 én, 


‘Tépwv, Oehynoe 


XN 
dap lev oéo mhetova xpucor 


Ao€ila méupar Bpotav. 
eb héy lew mdpeotw, oo- 

tus py POdve matvera, 
Deodi|\y pirurmov avdp apyior, 


70 teOu |tov oKamtpov Avos 


oTp. S. 


lomo |kav TE pepols eyovt ja Movoav: 


as 8 ev] Madea qoré, [xetpa Sat ror 


éx €Olvos éfapepov alt ior. a 
Kalpuja oKorrets: Bpay[ds appv aiwv: 


15 avr. cae 


doddleooa 8 edmis val Oo Kéap dSéduKev 


edpap |epiwv: o 8 ava€ |’ Amd\hov 
6 Bovko]l\os etre Bépy| tos vit: 


63 bcot ye pev] ye added by Wilamowitz, Blass and others.—The paragraphus, which 


should follow 64, is wrongly placed in the Ms. after 63. 
is a faint trace of E before N.—[o]éo Palmer. 
faint trace after w might belong either to I or to N. 
Platt, a.o.: the trace before EIN suits either IT or T. 
Palmer. —iatverat A: a added above by A®. 


and Blass?. 


daptov) : 


6B ]}lov Jurenka, which is too little for the space. 


65 dayev Thomas. There 
66 Bporéyv Nairn: Bporg K. The 
67 f. et | \éyew Blass, 
(edAoyetv Jurenka.)—és | Tes wy 
69 Geopi\j Herwerden: so Jurenka, 


(ev9ad7 Bl.1)—dpyiov Blass: an apostrophe is traceable after avdp’: one 
fragment supplies pyo and another (21 b) the final v. 


70 ....1OT] re@ujiov Blass (or 
71 The letters -a Mov, 


63 Soo. ye pev EAAGS’ txovoew,—as 
distinguished from non-Hellenes; the 
poet is not prepared to say that Hieron 
had surpassed Croesus: hence ye is right. 
Remark that pév, added to ye here, merely 
emphasizes the limitation (as in éy@ pév, 
etc.). This is not the Ionic ye pév in the 
sense of ye uv (‘however,’ //. 2. 703 
etc., Her. vil. 152), which occurs below 
in Vv. go. 

64 @ peyatvyte ‘Iépwy. The hiatus 
before ‘Iépwy, with lengthening of ¢, is 
remarkable. A strong aspiration of i 
would help to explain it; and there may 
be also a metrical reason, viz., a slight 
pause after the fifth foot. In 92 (Moicd 
vv Tpépet. “lépwv, od & ddBov) the hiatus 
occurs at the same place; but there the 
full stop after rpége. makes a difference. 
That verse may, however, make us more 
cautious in assuming that v. 64 is corrupt. 
(Wilamowitz suggests 6 pweyalyyr &: A. 
Ludwich, & pey’ aivnOels.)—Tépwy (like 


iepds) never had f. 

65 f£. ddpev (Acolic)=ddva, Pind. O. 

I. 35, Ill. 38, WV. VIII. 19.—Aofa: a title 
given to Apollo especially in his oracular 
character, owing to the popular derivation 
from ods (‘ oblique,’ in ref. to indirect, 
ae responses): Soph. O. 7. 853 
n.). 
67 f£. eb Néyeww Tdpertiy..doTis pH 
x.7.’. The antecedent to darts is Tovrw 
understood (cp. Soph. Azz. 35 f. ds av 
TovTwy Tt Spa, | povov mpdxecPa): ‘any 
man who is not envious may well praise,’ 
etc.—talverar, battens on envy, feeds 
his heart on it: Pind. . 11.55 Woyepov 
"Apxihoxov, Bapudréyos exGeow | meawwd- 
mevov. 

69 Qcopiry suits the space, and is 
appropriate: cp. IV. I—3, and v. I 
(cuore). Pind. Z v. 65 f. mwéduw | 
Geogih: Plat. Philed. 39 E Sikaros dvyp 
kal evoeBis..ap’ od Oeogpidr%s éotw ; 

70 rteOplov, Doric for Gecutov (Pind. 


eee ee 


* 
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_ But of all who now live in Hellas there is not one, illustrious 


Hieron, 


who will say that he has sent more gold to Loxias than thou 


hast. 


Well may any man, who does not batten on envious 


thoughts, praise the favourite of the gods, the lover of horses, 
the warrior, who bears the sceptre of justice-guarding Zeus, 


and has fellowship with the Muses of violet locks. 


[? But, as oft 


at Malea, the god sends sudden stress of trouble on the children of a day. 
Thou lookest to the needs of the time: our life is short ;] 


but deceitful Hope has crept into the hearts of men, children 
of a day. Yet the lord Apollo [, the shepherd,] said to the 


son of Pheres :— 


with wy (the last of v. 72) below, are on fr. 21@: -cdy on fr. 21 4 (placed by Blass): 


72 ror(e) is certain: as in y. 23 a later hand has indicated a correction of II into K 


(kore).—Before QN (fr. 21 a) there are distinct traces of an upright stroke, with a 


slight trace of a stroke joining this from the left; M is possible, but doubtful: 
73 The trace before OC is merely an upright stroke, | , but such as to suggest N.— 
On fr. 21 a, below the final QN of 72, there is a very faint trace (little moré 


than a dot) of the bottom of a letter which was the last of v. 73. 


that it was I: but N is equally possible. 
deleted (¢ ?). 
Wilamowitz. 
to it. 


77 


Blass thinks 
74 After cxomets something has been 


75 doddecca...ird xéap déduxey J.: 5oddecoa...bropéeper mepluvas 
ease AOC] The A is not quite certain, but the traces point 
6 Bovxéddos conj. K.: éwv @idos Blass: éxaBddos J.—(rovdvd’ éros Wilamowitz: 


To.ovr’ éros Jurenka: but even if II could be assumed, the space is too small for this.) 


—vit Platt, Wackernagel (vii Wilam.). 


AV. XI. 27 éoprav ‘Hpaxdéos 7é8ut0ov): the 
Zeus of law and justice, under whom 
Hieron is the guardian of civic order: 
cp. Iv. 3 dorideuly @ Tépwva: Pind. O. 
I. 12 (Hieron) Geuioretov bs appérer 
oxarrov. But Oécuos does not elsewhere 
occur as an epithet of Zeus (nor does 
ddyuos, the other word suggested by 
Blass). ecvfov (Nairn) seems too special 
for the context. 
71 pépos txovra Moveav: cp. n. on 
I. 41. Hieron was said to have been, 
like Gelon, utterly indifferent to ovocny 
‘and literature, until the enforced leisure 
of an illness gave him a love for them, 
which thenceforth was ardent. (Aelian 
V. H. 4. 15: émel 5€ abre ouvnvéxdn 
yoohoat, movotkéraros avOpumuvy éyévero.) 
7274 All that is certain as to the 
sense of these mutilated verses is that 
they formed a transition from the theme 
of Hieron’s achievements (69—71) to 
that of the brevity and insecurity of life 
(75—02). It would seem that the letters 
MAABAI must be either (1) Madéq, or 
(2) part of deuarég or pwuadég. (1) Malea 
was a proverbial terror to sailors (Strabo 
VIII. p. 378). This ode was written after 


the Olympian festival of 468 : Hieron died 
of his disease in 467. At this time (as 
verses 85—g2 hint) it must have been 
known that he could not live long. 
Verses 72 f., as I tentatively restore them 


above, would express a general youn’ 


(‘trouble oft comes suddenly on mortals’), 


veiling a reference to the fact that Hieron’s 


malady had lately become worse. kal- 


pia oxomets would be a tribute to his 


fortitude and resignation: he is calmly 
taking such measures as his state requires. 
Such a context would certainly agree well 
with the tone of 75—92.—(z2) If the word 
in 72 was (Se)padéa (with xerpl), the sense 
may have been: ‘formerly thy hand was 
terrible in battle; but now thou lookest 
for solace from the Muses.’ See Ap- 
pendix, where both alternatives are more 
fully examined. 

75 Soddecoa 8 éAmis x«.7.\. In the 
immediately preceding words the poet 
had said, in effect, ‘life is short and 
uncertain.’ Azz hope beguiles men into 
looking for an indefinite term of pros- 
perity. 

77 Apollo served as ovdopBés to 
Admetus, son of Pheres, and king of 


epode 5. 


str. 6. 


ant. 6, 


[ 111 


modo map jevra 


‘lépwv, od 8 odBov 
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Col. 5 Ovarov edvta ypy SiWvpovs aé€ew 
ém. 5’. -yvapas, ort T a. piov oweat 
80 povvov adiov aos, 
XOTL TEVTHKOVT €TED é 
Cwav Babdmdovrov Tehets. : 
dava Spav evppawe Ovpdv: TovTo yap 
KEpocov UTEPTATOV. 
85 orp. . Ppovéovt. auvera yaptw: Balbus ev 
aiOyp daplavtos: vowp dé movTou 
ov odmerat: evppooviva 8 6 xpvads: 
avopt & ov Gets, 
A : aoe , 
dvr. &. ynpas, Oddevav adtis ayKopiooat 
90 «Bap. apeTal s ye pe lev ov puvvder 
Bporav apa ol @palre déyyos, adda 
Movod vv tpl éper|. 
ér.f’. KdddoT éred| e(€|ao Pvarois 
avOea: mpagéalvri] o ed 
78 HYTAN A 


transfixed the final N. 
91 cwpare J. K. Ingram. 


88 rapévra J. 89 


a corrector (A??) added N above the line between YT and T, and 


ATKOMICAI s.: corr. K. 


Pherae in Thessaly; having been doomed 
by Zeus to become a mortal’s thrall, 
because he had slain the Cyclopes (Eur. 
Alc, 1—8). Kenyon’s supplement, 6 
Bovkddos, is very attractive.—vitt: the 
last syllable of this verse must be short. 
Cp. XII. 100 vius. 

78 edyta=édvTa: rare, but found in 
Theocr, 11.3. Cp. XVIII.23n. aégeuy, 
make to grow, ‘nourish’: Od. 17. 489 év 
pev Kpadin méya meévOos dese. 

79—82 ot. T avpiov«.7.\. This isa 
general precept from a friendly god. (It 
was he who, when the time approached 
for Admetus to die, persuaded the Moirae 
to accept another life in exchange: Eur. 
Alc. g—14.) ‘Be prepared to die to- 
morrow :—use your time as if you had 
none to spare. Aut reflect also that you 
may live for many years,—and exercise 
forethought accordingly.” meytrjkovt’ 
€rea, acc. of duration, ‘for fifty (ze. an 
indefinite number of) years’: there is no 
allusion to Hieron’s actual age. 

BaitAovroy (used by Aesch. and 


Eur.) like BaOvdoéos (Pind. P. 1. 66), etc. 
Cp. Soph. Az. 130 waxpov mdovrouv Bader. 
—rtehets, accomplish, carry on to its 
goal. 

BS do.a Spav eVdparve Oupdyv: z.2. so 
long as you are doing your duty to gods 
and men, keep a cheerful spirit, and enjoy 
the present aright, without counting on 
the future. This is in a higher strain 
than carpe diem. 

85—87 dpovéovt. cvvera yaptw. 
Veiled counsels of resignation and of 
comfort to the moribund Hieron. 

These three verses are remarkable for 
the open imitation of Pindar. With 
povéovtt K.7-\. cp. dwrdevta cuwveroicw 


(O. Il. 93, 476 B.C.). The short clauses 
(from Babds to xpvods) copy Pindar’s 
abruptness, and _ his splendour: cp. 
O. 1. 1 ff. (also of 476 B.c.), dpiorov meév 
tdwp* 0 d€ xpucds aiPduevov mip dre dia- 
mpérec k.T.X. But the strain hardly suits 
Bacchylides: a lapse comes at the tame 
word etppoodva (which has to mean, ‘a 
joy for ever’). Blass, indeed, in his 


III] 
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‘As a mortal, thou must nourish each of two forebodings ;— 


that to-morrow’s sunlight will be the last that thou shalt see; epode 6. 


or that for fifty years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth. 
Act righteously, and be of a cheerful spirit: that is the supreme 


gain.’ 


I speak words of meaning for the wise: the depths of air str. 7. 


receive no taint; the waters of the sea are incorrupt; gold is 
a joy: but for a man it is not lawful to pass by hoary eld, 


and to recover the bloom of youth. Yet the radiance of manly ant. 7. 


worth wanes not with the mortal body; it is cherished by the 


Muse. O Hieron, 


thou hast shown to mankind the fairest flowers of good fortune. epode 7. 


Toward one who has so prospered, 


2nd ed., changes it to a word which is 
not extant, evxpoctva (as=‘a glory of 
colour’); citing Theognis 451 f. rod (gold) 
Xpo7js Kabvrepbe uédas ox amrerat ids, | 
00d evipws, alel 5’ dvOos exer kabapor. 

88 tapévta: a mortal cannot pass by 
old age, and enter (after middle life) on 
a second youth. Cp. Plat. Rep. 460 E 
émeday thy déurdrnv Spdmou axuny tap, 
‘when a man has passed that moment 
in life’s course when the passions are 
keenest.’ Soph. O. C. 1229 ef7’ av 76 
véov mapy, when he has seen youth go 
by.—The initial a being certain, the 
only alternative is mpoéyta: which would 
be required to mean, ‘having let go,’ 
‘having given up,’ old age; a sense 
which, even if it were satisfactory, would 
rather demand mpoéuwevov. Further, the 
space in the papyrus seems too large for 
mpoévra: in this MS. the letter O takes up 
less room than A. 

9O dpetas ye pév. Here ye wey is 
equivalent to the Attic ye ujyv, ‘however’: 
cp. 63 n. 

The ms. has puwv0e, ~~— where we 
expect ~--. The ode contains seven 
strophes and seven antistrophes. There 
are therefore thirteen verses which answer 
metrically to this. In two of them (72 
and 76) the ending is lost. In all the 
other eleven, a bacchius (~——) and not 
an anapaest, answers to wife. And to 
these eleven, verse 76 may be added, 
since ’A7ré\\wy is practically certain there. 
The probabilities, then, are very strongly 
against a solitary exception here; even if 
such a variation was admissible. Crusius 


and Blass hold that the substitution of 
—~~-— for —~-—- in this place of the 
verse was legitimate. They refer to 
Aleman’s partheneion (Bergk, vol. m1. 
30 ff.). There we have remains of seven 
strophes. Of these, strophes 1, 3, and 
7 end with -~~-, while 4, 5, and 6 end 
with —~-—-—. (The close of strophe 2 is 
lost.) Bergk suggests, however, that in 
Alcman’s poem these clausu/ae were not 
freely interchangeable; but that he varied 
the measure in the last verse of his strophe 
by rule, on some plan connected with the 
nature of the subject-matter. In any 
case, it seems rash to take the Alcman 
fragment (in which much is obscure) as a 
sufficient warrant for the isolated anomaly 
here. 

I have little doubt that puvdOe is 
corrupt. The poet may have written 
pivdven or pivvOn (a gnomicaor.). émwtOy 
is the vulg- reading, though a doubtful 
one, in Hippocr. 3. 63 and 3. 219. Cp. 
v. 151. No pres. pwivw or pivivdw is 
extant. 

92 ff. tpépea. “Iépwv. On the hiatus, 
see v. 64n.—oABov..dvOea: cp. Pind. /. 
x. 17 f. @mouro poipa.. | ..wotrov avOeiv 
opiow: P. 4. 131 ebfwas dwror. 

94 mpdtayt 8 eb «.7.d. Silence is 
not meet in the case of (in regard to) one 
who has prospered. Cp. v. 187—190, 
xph & adabelas xdpw | alvetv... | el ris ef 
mpdcoo. Sporav.—The dative would more 
naturally denote the person who ought 
not to be silent (Soph. dz. 293 yuva:él 
Koomov y ovyn péper): but ef mpdtavri 
cannot here refer to the poet. 
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95 ov pepeu KO POV olLw- 
md ov © ddabeia Kahov 
Kat pelvyhada cov Tis Dpyyoe Kapw 
Kyias anoovos. 


IV. 


TQ! AYTQI 
<ITITIOIZS> TTYOIA. 


"Ete Lupaxootav purer 

2 qmodw o XpvooKopas ‘ATo\)ov, 

3 doribepiv og ‘Iépova vyEpatper* 

+Tpirov yap map dudalrdv trrdelpou xPovos 
5 vidios aeide fra 
Kv 8] wv d.per¢. | ov UmTwv. 
7 Tapa © éijppoov "Addeov 
dis “Hpas (F)oe evpuBi las ar€xTop 
yépas ever’ Exov |tt vow, 
To mpeupevns O° emaxove | ULVOUS 


F 
OTp. a. 


lon 


fo) 


ie} 


otp. B. 1 kedXabd€éovtas, ois iad 
»” ie - 
2 pomov €XxoVTa Aik Jas Tadav| Tov 
Col. 6 3 Aewomeveos Kk éyepal tpo |wev viov. 


96 xadéwy Jurenka. 98 In dydévos the scribe had written O for A, but corrected it- 

Iv. The title, in minuscule letters, has been added (by A?) in the left margin. 
ITIIILOIC is inserted by K. 4 The faint traces after TAP indicate II rather 
than A, z.e. map’ (Blass) rather than dud’. 6 dperd Crusius, xaudtrw K.: 
orepavors W. Christ. 8 AC AAEKTOP] Blass?, who writes ds, finds an 


96 ow 8 ddabela Kadov: ‘and 
along with his (Hieron’s) genuine glories’ 
(lit. ‘reality of glories’) ‘men will praise 
also the charm of the melodious nightin- 
gale of Ceos.’ For this sense of kadd, 
cp. Il. 6: for ddadeig, Thuc. vi. 33 §1 
Tod émlrdov Tis aAnOelas, the ‘reality’ 
of it. We have already found in this 
poem a trace of Pindar’s first Olympian 
(85 ff.,n.). In the last words of that ode, 
Pindar links his own fame with Hieron’s: 
ein o€ TE TOUTOY UYov ypdvoy marely, Ewe 
Te ToTTAOE vexapopors | dudret, mpopavTov 
sogpia kal? “ENAnvas edvra maytag. Bac- 
chylides does the like here, only in his 
gentler Ionian fashion. 


If kadoy were the participle, the sense 
would be: ‘and calling (the poet) so 
with truth, men will praise the charm of 
the..nightingale of Ceos.’ But then we 
should expect kadéwv: cp. VII. 40 buvéwy, 


and (without synizesis) V. 152 édvyoode- 
véwy, XII. 118 kdovéwy. In I. 34, certainly, 
we find Bodot (= ‘Boréor). The presump- 
tion, however, is in favour of ka\éy being 
the noun. 

IV. 3 dorveuwy, ‘just ruler of cities.’ 
aotvu- here defines the relation of @éus: 
the compound means, ‘concerned with 
(upholding) themis in the city’: cp. 
Hymn. Hom. 5. 103 Oeutcrord\wv Bacc- 
Ajwy.—See on Ill. 70. 
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silence is not meet. And along with thy genuine glories men 
ae praise also the charm of the sweet singer, the nightingale 
of Ceos. 


IV. 


for Hieron, victor in the four-horse chariot-race at Delphi. 


Still is Syracuse dear to Apollo of the golden locks ; still 
does he honour Hieron, just ruler of cities, who now for the third 
time, at earth’s central shrine beneath the lofty cliffs, is hymned 
as a Pythian victor, through the prowess of his swift steeds. 
[Twice, too, by the fair stream of Alpheus, was the prize given 
to him with good will by Hera’s wide-ruling lord; and graciously 
did Zeus hearken to those resounding songs _ 


wherewith] we used to honour the son of Deinomenes, who 
holds the scales of Justice in even poise. 


apostrophe before it: but Kenyon does not think that the faint trace suits an 
apostrophe. 11 £. Blass inserts frag. 19 K., which gives parts of the endings 
of two verses, viz. ICOP, and below that ACTAAAN. iscédpporov Headlam: Blass?. 
13 Aewouéveds x’) The x’ is clear and certain.—éyepalpouev] The letters E.EPA...MEN 


are certain. After the first E, the top of T is also traceable. 


4 tptroy. This victory with the 
réOpimmov was gained by Hieron at the 
Pythia of 470 B.c. He had twice been 
victorious there with the xéAys, viz. in 
482 and 478. He had also won with the 
xéAns at Olympia in 476 and 472. 

éppaddsy: Pind. P. xi. 9 Hvdava re 
kal..yas éugadrdv: Soph. O. 7. 398 tov 
GOcxrov yas ém’ 6udadév. The omphalos 
in the Delphian temple (Aesch. Zu. 40) 
was a large white stone, supposed to 
mark the centre of the earth (Pind. P?. 
Iv. 74: Livy 38. 48 Delphos, umbilicum 
orbis terrarum). ww 8elpov, with high 
ridges or cliffs (depy=depds, Pind. O. 
IX. 63 MawaNrlacw év depais). Above 
Delphi rise the cliffs which were called 
Padpiddes, with two peaks (the diAogpos 
mérpa of Soph. Anz. 1126). 

6 dpera suits the space. It is slightly 
prosaic here; yet cp. Pind. x. 23 rodév 
dpera xparjoas. Another possible word 
is d€Ohos: cp. Pind. P. 1X. 125 ov 
aéP™hos (~~—)..70dGv, and NV. IX. 9 
immlav d0hwv. We might prefer crepa- 
vos, but it is too long for the lacuna. 
xaudrw would be too suggestive of pazz/fel 
toil. 


For ovv following its case, cp. Od. 9. 
332 euol oly woxddv delpas: Pind. V. x. 
48 dpiuw odvv 7odGr. 

7—13 Here there was doubtless a 
mention of Hieron’s two victories at 
Olympia, parallel with the notice of 
them in the seventh verse of the second 
strophe (y. 17). In v. 8 dAéktwp was, 
I conjecture, Hera’s spouse; as Apollo 
(v. 2) gives the crown at Delphi, so Zeus 
at Olympia. Cp. x. 51 f. fav@ds mapé- 
dpov | ceuvot Ards evpvBla, n. What 
Blass takes for a mark of elision before 
as may be a trace of the accent on 
evpuBias. (For adéxrwp = maritus cp. 
Soph. fr. 767 obpuds & ddéxrwp avrov aye 
mpos ptd\nv: Lycophron 1094, where 
Tzetzes explains ddexrépwv by dopuodéx- 
Tpwv, cvgiywv.) I show above, exempli 
gratia, how vy. 7—g might be restored. 

In vv. 11, 12 Blass places fr. 19 K., 
containing the letters I(?)COP, and below 
them ACTAAAN, which he completes 
thus :—ledp-|porov éxovra Alkas rddav- 
tov. This collocation of the fragment 
can scarcely be deemed certain ; but it is 
possible. In v. 13 Blass deletes the k’ of 
the Ms. after Aevouéveos, But, even if, 


ad, ai 


Stie te 
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mdpectiv vw dyxiddouo[e Kpio jas puxots 


Le} 3 , a3) 
15 5 phovvov émuxoviwy TAdE 
, > ‘4 
6 pnodpmevov otepavors EpeTTEW 


7 S00 7 ddvpTovikas 
ti héptepov 7 Oeotow 


27 
8 aeloew. 


9 hitov édvta travTo| 6a |rov 
20 1% hayydvew amo motpal v eo |P\av; 


<TQI 
KEAHTI 


igs 


AYTQI 
OAYMTTIA. > 


op. a’. + Kvpowpe Yvpakootwv 
2 lmmodwiTav oTpataye, 
syvooe. pev loatepavov 
+ Mowav yhuxvdwpov ayakma, Tov ye viv 


¥ 
BS Obe Tic etx Poviwr, 


14 IIAPECTIAN] mapectiy vv (with rplrov yap map’ in 4) Blass: or mdpeore viv 
(with...du@ in 4): mdpeort wav Wilam.—ATXIAAOIC. Between this word and 
ACMYXOIC there is room for at least five letters; probably for six (assuming one or 


as Blass thinks, «’ was made from another 
letter (€?),—which is doubtful,—we are 
not warranted in deleting it; least of all 
in a mutilated passage. k’ éyepalpopev 
may mean, ‘we used to honour’; im- 
plying that, on each of the two occasions 
when Hieron won at Olympia, there were 
several songs in his praise. The alter- 
native explanation of ke would be to 
understand it in the ordinary conditional 
sense :—‘(If we had not been unavoidably 
prevented,) we should have been honour- 
ing Hieron.’ The poet would then be 
excusing himself for absence from the 
celebration of Hieron’s Pythian victory; 
or, perhaps, for not having sent some 
worthier tribute than this short song. 
In view of the whole context, however, 
this interpretation seems less probable. In 
vy. Io tpvovs are presumably songs sung 
at Olympia. With these data, vy. ro 
and 11 might be tentatively completed 
somewhat in the manner suggested above. 

For todéppotov..Alkas taXavrov cp. 
xvi. 25 f. Alkas pére tadayroyv (with n. 
there). Praise for even-handed justice 
was naturally acceptable to a rUpavvos, 


more especially, perhaps, if his claim to 
it was disputable; and in Hieron’s case 
that praise is frequently given or implied. 
See above, v. 3: III. 70: V. 6 (ev@UdtKov): 
Pind. O. 1. 123 VI. 93 ff.: P. 111. yo t.— 
See Appendix. 

14—18 mdpeotiy viv seems a true 
correction of the Ms. tap’ érrfay. (The 
form of A in the Ms. would help a change 
of N into A.) This assumes 7pirov yap 
map in v. 4. If, instead of wap’, aud’ 
stood there, rdpeors viv could stand here. 
But we note that theeighthv. ofthe strophe 
also begins with ~—— (v. 18, defdew). The 
sense is:—‘We can crown him with 
wreaths as one who, alone of men, has 
compassed these triumphs in the recesses 
of Crisa near the sea (=at Delphi); and 
also sing of two Olympian victories.’ 
Tade,—three equestrian victories at 
Delphi,—a record which the poet avers 
to be unique. The point of viv is 
exultation in the total of Hieron’s vic- 
tories at the two greatest festivals. 

map éotiav, if sound, would mean 
either ‘Zo’ or ‘ at’ (cp. IX. 29 f.) Hieron’s 
hearth. Intrinsically this is quite possible. 
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_ We can crown him with wreaths as one who, alone of 
mortals, has compassed such deeds in the hill-girt vale of Crisa 
by the sea, while we can sing also of two Olympian victories. 
What is better than to find favour with the gods, and to receive 
a full portion of blessings in every kind ? 


V. 
To Hieron, victor in the horse-race at Olympia. (476 B.C.) 


__ Blest war-lord of Syracuse, city of whirling chariots, thou, 
if any mortal, wilt rightly estimate the sweet gift brought in thy 
honour by the Muses of violet crown. 


more to be thin). The letter next before AC may have been either P or C : all that 
remains of it is a short curving stroke from the top.—dyxidAourw Alrvas K.: dryxuddowe 
Kovpas Wilam.: Kplioas J.: Képpas Blass? (Caias,=Delphi, Bl): yalas Jurenka. 


20 éc6\Gyv Wilam., Blass: dé@\wv K. 
Vv. 


The Ms. omits the title, which is supplied by K. 


In the other cases (odes 1, 


IX, XII, XV) where the title is wanting the Ms. is mutilated. 


| But épémrrey and de(Sew cannot tolerably 
be made infinitives of purpose (‘ 2 order 
to crown,’ etc.). Given rap’ éoriav, they 
must be governed by some verb or 
participle of ‘wishing’ or ‘ purposing.’ 
But that must have preceded v. 13. And 
on such a hypothesis, the sentence as a 
whole becomes extremely complex and 
cumbrous, in a manner foreign to this 
poet. With mwdpeott, on the other hand, 
the construction is clear and simple. 
The diction is also characteristic: see 
Ill. 65 ed Néyew wdpeoriy (n.). 

Kotoas puxois, with unoduwevov. Crisa 
was about two miles w.s.w. of Delphi. 
Cp. Pind. P. vi. 17 f. eddofov apuare 
vicay | Kpoalacs évl mrvxais. Soph. £7. 
180 (of Orestes at Delphi) 6 trav Kpicay | 
Bovvowov éxwv axrdv,—which illustrates 
ayxtddourr.—See Appendix. 

17 6Avpmiovikas from oAvptmiovlkn, a 
word used by Antiphon, fr. 131 dAvpmio0- 
vicac kal mu@covixae Kal ol ToLovToL ayaves. 

18 ff. Qeoiow didov édvta: such 
prosperity is indeed enviable when it is 
conferred dy the favour of the gods, and 
not gained by unworthy means.—rayto- 
Sarrav..érPAov, ‘good things of every 
kind.’ To power, wealth, warlike fame, 
Hieron added success in the games.—If 
we read d&é0Awy, the range of the thought 
would be too narrow, and avrodarév 
(bearing its local sense) too wide. Cp. 
v. 50 (of Hieron) 6\ftos rue Beds | woipdy 
Te Kah@v eropey k.T.\.—AayX avery dro = 
amodayxdvew (to receive a full portion). 
The preposition after the verb in tmesis 


is very rare. //. 2. 699 réTe 5 Hon exev 
kara yaia pédawa. Aesch. Pers. 871 
(wéNers) EAXnrAapevar mépe mbpyov (com- 
passed with embattled walls): Eur. 
Bacch. 534 twdoowv dva Obpoov (where 
ava should not be taken as vocative). 
Cp; KVilr. 7. 


V. 2 trrobdtyqtev, whirled in chariots. 
(In Aesch. 7heb. 460 f. trmous.. dive? is 
said of the driver.) The reference is to 
the distinction of Syracuse in chariot- 
races: it seems improbable that there is 
any allusion to the Syracusan cavalry 
(though in Pind. P. Ul. 2, Syracuse is 
dvipav immwy tre o.dapoxappav...rpopol). 
Syracusan coins of the time of Gelon 
bear a guadriga, with a winged Niky 
above (Gelon was victorious at Olympia). 
On those of an earlier date a quadriga 
appears without the Nixy. (P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek coins, Pl. 11., and p. 107.) 

otparayé. This may be merely a 
poetical title, ‘ war-lord’: as orparayéras 
is said of Minos (XVI. 121), or as Creon, 
Baovreds of Thebes (Soph. Amt. 155), is 
called orparnyés (zd. 8). It is also pos- 
sible, however, that Hieron held the office 
of orparayds av’roxpdrwp, as Gelon seems 
to have done at onetime. Whether Gelon 
or Hieron was ever formally styled Bao- 
devs, is uncertain. Pindar calls Hieron 
so (O. 1.23, P. 111. 70): Bacchylides does 
not; but the silence proves nothing. 
See Appendix. . 

3—6 yvdoe...6p0@s, wilt rightly re- 
cognize it for what it is,—rightly *wdge 
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6 ép0as: ppeva & ebOvdiKor 
7 atpém apravoas pmepipvav 
8 dep éerdOpnoov vo, : 
2 ow Xapitreror. Babvlavors vdavas 
10 vpvov amo Cabéas 
x paoou €€vos VuETEpay TEL- 
x2 «eu KAeevvav és TOW, 
3 ypvodpmuKos Ovpavias Kheu- 
4 vos Oeparav: dra dé 
15 yapuy €k otnbéwv xéwv 
dvr. a’, xaivety ‘Iépava. Babov 


2 6 aifepa Eovdator Tapvav 
3vpod mTEpvyeroL Tayel- 


8 érdOpyoov H. Richards: dé@pnooy Ms. 
ei conj. Palmer. 


it: cp. Aesch. Ag. 795 mpoBaroyrw- 
pov: 7b. 1099 Secpdtwr yyaduwy dxkpos. 
—lootepdvev: epithet of Persephone in 
Ill. 2; of Thetis in XII. 122.—Moiay. 
This Aeolic form, always used by Pindar, 
occurs only here in Bacchylides, who has 
the Ionic and Attic Motoa nine times. 
The Doric was Méca (Alcman fr. 3, etc.). 
—yAvki8wpov dyadpa, z.c. the ode: ‘a 
sweet gift brought in thy honour’: for 
dyadua, see on I. 74.—ToY ye VoV K.T.A.: 
cp. Pind. O. 1. 103 ff. (written for this 
same victory), mémoda dé Eévoy | un Tw’ 
duporepa kad@v re fldprv dupe xal 
OUvamuv Kupudtepoy | T@y ye viv KAuTator 
Sadarwoénev tuvav mrvxats. Thus both 
poets say that Hieron has no living su- 
perior as a judge of poetry. The scholiast 
on Pind. P. 1. 166 is the authority for 
the statement that Hieron preferred the 
odes of Bacchylides to those of Pindar 
(rapa ‘Iépwre tra Baxxvdldov moujuara 
mpoxplvec@at). 

6 f. ev0U8iKov: cp. III. 70, and Iv. 3. 
eb0vdixay would be possible, but is not 
required by metre. A vowel at the be- 
ginning of the seventh verse follows 
miovvos in 21, Bopéa in 46, Aida in 61, 
and dpnipidov in 166. 

dtpép’ dpravoas: the adv. is proleptic, 
the phrase being a compressed mode of 
saying, dum. wore atpéua exew. 

8 The Ms. reading, Seip’ dpyrov vow, 


9 H s.: 7 K.: 7 Platt: 7 Blass: 


13 f. «de-vds] KAINOC A, corr. A®.—The MS. wrongly 


gives -~——~-, instead of -~—--~-, 
which we find in all the corresponding 
verses. Blass defends the text by sup- 
posing that the second syllable of &@pyaov 
is prolonged. (He assumes the same 
licence in IX. 15, where seen.) It is 
far more probable that a syllable has 
dropped out. Kenyon supplies ovy (easily 
lost after -cov). The phrase ody vdw is 
usually found in negative sentences, as= 
‘without intelligence’ (Her. v1it. 86 ovre 
oly vow ToedvTwy obdév: Plat. Crito 48C 
Tay padiws droxtwrivTwv...obdevl Eby vg). 
Here the sense would be, ‘ with earnest 
attention.’ But there is a metrical ob- 
jection, viz. the caesura after d@pyoor: 
see p. 97. I now prefer to read, with 
Richards, érd@pynoov: cp. XII. 227 éma- 
Opjoats. The sense of.vém will then be 
adverbial, ‘attentively.’ Another possible 
emendation would be Seip’ dOpyoov ev- 
voéwy. But we should then have to sup- 


pose that, after the loss of EY, NOBOQN 
(written NOQN) became NOQI.—Cp. 
Pind. P. 11. 69f. 7d Kacrédpeov 8 & 
AioNideror xopdais bédXwv | dPpnoor. 

9 £. The Ms. has H. Should we read 
(1) q, (2) 4, or (3) 4? 

(1) His best. We must then suppose, 
indeed, that in the Ms. the letter I has 
been lost after H: but such a loss would 
be very easy. 8edpo distinctly suggests 7. 
‘Look hither, with good heed,—to the 


i 


in praise of Hieron. 
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Suffer thy mind, ever upright in judgment, to have repose from 
cares; bend thy thoughts hither, and see where a song woven 
with the aid of the deep-girdled Graces is sent from a lovely 
isle to your famous city by a guest-friend, a servant not in- 
glorious of Urania whose locks are bound with gold. Fain is he 
to pour forth his voice 


1 The eagle, cleaving the deep ether on ant. r. 
high with his swift tawny wings, 
places «dewds wholly in y. 14, though in the antistr. it rightly divides zvo-|atow 


between v. 28 and v. 29: corr. K. 16 aivew] AINEI A: but the final N - 
has been added above the line (by ??). 


quarter in which (7) a poet is sending 
his song.’ The present méprret also sup- 
ports the picturesque 9: Hieron is invited 
to note the advent of the poem, as if he 
could see in imagination the {a0éa vacos 
afar, and the ship on its way. 

(2) (proposed by Platt) is also 
possible. Then there is a full stop (ora 
colon at least) after vé@. Pindar some- 
times begins a sentence with q (O. I. 28: 
P. 1.47: N.vill. 24). The objections to 
4 are (1) that after verse 8, defip’ d@pycov 


- re a stop seems hardly fitting; and 


*-7-*hat aj itself is here somewhat weak. 
(2) 5) a is read by Blass, who ex- 
(ins it as=‘whether.’ But I can find 
Plaj.xample of # as ‘whether’ (=e) in a 
nese, indirect question. In Homer we 


hacpeindeed, (t) %é...4, ‘whether ’...‘or’: 


nN . 174 bop ev dG | He véov peBéres, 
Od. | marpwtés éoor | Eetvos.—Palmer pro- 
7 Kl to read et. 

POSSy Xaplrecot Pabv{dvois: for the 
°™ites as inspiring song, cp. VIII. 1, 
Che{y, 5 f. Pindar has the same phrase 
XV) like context, P. 1x. 1 ff. €0édw... | ody 
1D Qugisvourw ayyé\dwv | TeXeouxpdtn Ka- 
Weoot yeywveiv,—written probably in 
pit, (see Schrdder’s ed., p. 67), ze. 
47out two years after the date of this 
aD e,.—sdvas: cp. XVIII. 8: Pind. fr. 
ody tdalyw 8 “Apuabvovldas srocxidoy | 
Wénua (‘a wreath of song’).—taéas : 
cp. Il. 7, X24: and see n. on ayadéar, 


_ Tit. 62. 


11 é€vos, ‘guest-friend.’ We do not 
know when Bacchylides first visited 
Syracuse. The date of this ode is 476. 
It was in that year, or in 477, that his 
uncle Simonides, according to Timaeus 
(fr. 90, Miiller vol. 1. p. 214), effected 
a reconciliation between Hieron and 
Theron of Acragas. It seems probable 


that, before this ode was written, Bacchy- 
lides had been the guest of Hieron, and 
had thus become privileged to claim the 
tie of €evia. Pindar alludes to Hieron as 
Eévov in O. I. 103. 

This verse, and the corresponding v. 
of the antistrophe (26), are longer by a 
syllable than those which hold the same 
places in the other four systems. But 
the text is probably sound. See Ap- 
pendix. 

13 f. xpvodprvkos: Pind. P. 111. 89 
xpvoapmixav | ...Mowadv. The dumvé, a 
head-band, worn to confine the hair, was 
often plated with gold or silver, and 
sometimes set with gems. Artemis in 
Eur. Hec. 465 has a xpvoéay durruka. 
—khewds, though we have just had 
kAXeevvdv: a strong example of verbal 
repetition, which the change of dialectic 
form scarcely palliates. For similar in- 
stances in Sophocles, see n. on O. C. 
554-—€0éAer: see on I. 52. 

Verse 14, and the antistrophic v., 29, 
are longer by a syllable than the corre- 
sponding verses of the other systems. 
Here again, as in the similar case of 
verses 11 and 26, the text appears sound. 
See Appendix. 

16 f. Paddy 8 aibépa «.7.A. Wide as 
air is the path opened by Hieron’s deeds: 
strong as an eagle’s is the poet’s soaring 
flight. The simile evidently involves 
both points. But it is quite unnecessary 
to suppose that this is a retort to Pindar, 
who in O. 11. 95—97 (written in this same 
year, 476) implies that 4e is an eagle, and 
that two other poets unnamed are crows. 
The eagle, as an image for the poet, 
occurs also in Pind. WV. v. 20f. (481 B.c.?), 
and J. 111. 80 ff. (circ. 469—459). 

EovBaior...rrepvyerot: ‘tawny.’ The 
golden or mountain eagle (aguzla chrys- 
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4 als aieros ebpudvaxTos dyyehos 
20 s Znvos epirpapdyou 
6 Dapoet Kparepe Tivos 
iol, TTATTOVTL & opui- 
Boxes Muybployyor poBo: 
9 0U VL Kopupat peydhas loxovot yaias, 
ovd aos akaparas 
Col.7 « Ovomaitaka Kipata: voma- 
1 «=6TOL Oey dr pore x ae 
x3 hemor pixa ovr Cepvpou TVOL- 
14 QlUolv eJerpav aplyve- 
tos pet avOporois idetv: 


NX 


N la Se > XN 4 /, ta 
TMS VOY Kal €“ot pupia tavTa KédevOos 
2 vpeTépay apeTav 
¢ a , > 4 Li 
3 UpvElV, KUavoTAoKapov @ exate Nixas 
¥ 
+ XaAKeooTEpvou T “Apnos, 
35 s Aewopevevs dyEepo- 
6 you matdes: eb epdav Sé€ py Kdpor Beds. 


Me 

5) 

R 
4 


22 TACCONTI A: the first T corrected to II, and T added above the line (by A¥ f eS 
23 $68] POIBQI Ms. 24 METAAAIC A: [transfixed (by A2?). 26 X Ne 
MAI A: the I has been transfixed, either by the scribe himself (as seems probable); Z 


aa 


aetus) ‘is of a rich dark brown, with the 
elongated feathers of the neck, especially 
on the nape, light tawny, in which imagi- 
nation sees a golden hue.’ (Prof. Alfred 
Newton in Zc. Brit. V1. p. 590.) 

20 épiodapdyov: epithet of Poseidon 
(Taijdxov) in Hom. hymn. 3. 187. 
Pindar also used the word (Eustath. on 
Od. « p. 1636. 7). 

22 dpvixes. The forms from the stem 


vopdarar...rerrétpixa...epav, | h 
plies his wing of delicate plumage. The 
place of the words ov fe@vpouv mvou ~ 7° 
shows that €@e:pay depends on the LPs 
and must not be taken as acc. of res“ 
with aplyvwros. The middle of pa pect 
occurs elsewhere only in Quint. Smear 
3. 439 od ydp Tis micwvds ye odKos pt? 
veuncacbac: but there is no reason -Y@ 


suspecting it here. It was read by ne 
e 


dpvix-, always used by Pindar, occur schol. on Hes. Zheog. 116 (see cr. n 
also in Aleman (fr. 54), and Theocritus In Soph. fr. 855. 11 1 would read voy? 
(5. 48, 7- 47). The Alexandrians called 7 & olwvotcl mov kelvn mrepév (wait? 


this inflexion Aeolic (cp. Meister Gr. 

Dialekte, p. 152): it was also Doric. 
26 £. Svotaltrada ktpata, waves which 

offer a rough and difficult path to the 


TouKelyns, but one Ms. of Stobaeus h3* 
Tod ketvn: and Kvmpis is the subject of thé 
preceding sentences in the frag.). Cp. 
also Anth. 9. 339 & more maudaivorte 


mariner. (Compare Marlowe's phrase in édav mrepdy aldépe vomdv. 
Dido 1. 3, ‘Neptune’s hideous hills.’) atpvtw, ‘illimitable’; a sense derived 
dvoralrados (formed from mamdddw, from that of ‘inexhaustible.’ Cp. vit. 


Hesych., =oelw) occurs in Archil. fr. 115 
Byhocas dpéwv dSvomaurddovs: Nicander 
Ther. 145 dvomalrados”"OOpus. The Ho- 
meric ma:maées is similarly applied to 


80 drpurov xpévov (‘ unending’). Arist. 
De Caelo 2, p. 284 a 35 Téiovés twa poipay 

--dt5vov kal arpurov. Theocr. XV. 7 & 8 
550s arputos. In the citation by schol. 


hills, rocky islands, and steep or rugged 
paths. 


Hes. Zheog. 116 arpuyérw is evidently an 
error, due probably to the second T of 
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_ messenger of wide-ruling Zeus the lord of thunder, trusts boldly 


a eS 


to his mighty strength; the shrill-voiced birds crouch in fear 


of him; the heights of the wide earth stay him not, nor the 


rough, steep waves of the unwearied sea; he plies his wing of 
delicate plumage in the illimitable void, sped by the breath 
of the west wind, conspicuous in the sight of men. 


And so for me a boundless course is open on every side 
to hymn your prowess, ye lordly sons of Deinomenes, by grace 
of Victory, dark-haired queen, and of Ares with bronze-clad 


breast. May Heaven weary not of blessing you! 


by A’. 


mvoijatow Weil, a. o. 
Palmer. 


27 arpir@] Schol. Hes. Zheog. 116 Baxxvdldns dé ydos Tov dépa dvouace, 
Aéywv Tepl rod deroo* vwuarar do év drpuyéry xdeu. 
31 MOI ms.: éuol Blass. 
$35 f£. The Ms. places ayépwyo: wholly in 35: corr. K. Cp. 75 f.: 115 f. 


28 f. IINO|AICIN ms.: 
33 TMNEi s.: corr. 


arpitw having become I: drpiyq would 
lead to arpuyérw. 

Xde, the ‘void,’ as a poetical term for 
‘space,’ or ‘the air’: a usage which 
occurs first in Ibycus (flor. circ. 550 B.C.), 
fr. 28 morarac 5 éy ddXorplw xde. It is 
possible, indeed, (though we can scarcely 
assume this,) that the schol. on Ar. Az. 
192, who quotes the words, confused 
Ibycus with Bacchylides, and intended this 
passage. Bergk suggests that a\dotplio 
may have been a slip of the scholiast’s, 
due to the verse on which he comments, 
Oia THs woAEws THs aoTplas Kai TOU xdovs. 
It might also be a corruption of dyérpy 
(AA for M). 

29 f. dplyvwros pet dv@pdzrots. In 
v. 14 the 8€ after é0éAev seems clearly in- 
dispensable, and is therefore presumably 
genuine. An asyndeton there would be 
unendurable. That is the reason against 
deleting per’ here. (uéy would be weak, 
and olwvois for dv@pémos is improbable.) 
But the phrase dplyvwros per’ avOpdras, 
as applied to the soaring bird, can be 
explained only as a bit of rather careless 
writing. The thought in the writer’s mind 
is that the eagle’s flight is ‘much noted 
among men’; 7.2. a number of men follow 
his course with their eyes.—t8ety, not opay, 
because the poet thinks of the moment at 
which the eagle sails into view. 

831 tos is used by the epic poets and 
by Aesch. (cp. Suppl. 61 THs Kal eye), 
but not by Pindar. pvpla mavra 
Ké\ev0os: cp. Vill. 47 f.: XVIII. 1 
mapeore pupa KéNevOos | duBpoolw mehewr. 
In one of his Isthmian odes (111. 19=IV. 
1), composed perhaps in 478, and in any 


j. B. 


case before this ode of Bacchylides, Pindar 
writes: @o7t wo GeGv exaTe wupla mavrTa 
KéXevdos, | & Médico’, eduaxavlay yap 
épavas “IoOutous | vuerépas dperas buy 
Ouse. This is the only instance in which 
a verbal parallelism between a passage of 
Bacchylides and an earlier passage of 
Pindar suffices to prove imitation on the 
part of the younger poet (cp. p. 65). 
33—36 kvavorAokdpov, merely a 
general epithet for goddesses or heroines; 
as for Thebe in VIII. 53, and the Proe- 
tides in X. 83.—€katt, ‘by grace of’: 
cp. I. 6 f.—Nikxas: here, more especially 
victory in the games.—xadkeootépvov = 
xa\Kobwpaxos. As to the form, see om 
Ill. 32-—Apyos, alluding chiefly to the 
victory over the Carthaginians at Himera 
(480 B.c.), in which Gelon’s glory was 
shared by his brothers. Simonides fr. 141 
gnu Tédrwv’ ‘Tépwva Todvgfndov Opacv- 
Bovdov | matéas Aewwoudévevs tov rplarod’ 
dvOéwevar (rods tpiroéas Oéwevat, schol, 
Bids a2 «Ie Cp, Bind. at 
79 (470 B.c.), where he speaks of him- 
self as having sung of Salamis and 
Plataea, mapa 6° etvdpov axrav ‘Iuépa 
(the river Himeras) raldecow buvov Ac- 
vouéeveos TeNécais | Tov eddéavT’ dud aperd. 
Hieron succeeded Gelon in 478. We do 
not hear of any signal military exploits as 
having marked the interval between that 
year and the date of this ode (476). But 
Hieron had intervened as the protector of 
Sybaris against Croton (Diod. XI. 48), 
and of the Italian Locri against Anaxilas 
of Rhegium (477 B.c.: schol. Pind. P?. 
11.34). See Freeman, Szcily 11. 237—241. 
Ac.vopévevs...taises. The collective 


my) 
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7 EavOdrpixa pev Depévixov 
2 "“Addeov Tap evpvoltvar 
9  modov aedodpopay 


40 10 


5 , s 7A , 
ELo€ VUKAOaVTa XPVd OTT AKUS WS, 


orp. B’. 1 Uv0avi 7 & ayabéa: 
ox , A 
2 ya 0 émoKyntov mipavoKw 
30UT@ VW UTO TpOTEpwV 
yY lel ig 
4 Urmov ev ayov. KaTéxpavey Kovis 
45 smpos TeAos Opyvpevov: 
6 pima yap toos Bopéa 
a y la rv / 
7 Ov KuBepyyTtay pviacowr 


8 leTaL VEOKpPOTOV 


ovikav ‘lépwv. pirokeivm tirvoKav. 


5O 10 


SO deddodpouar] aeAdodpduov schol. Pind. O. 1 argum. (fr. 6 Bergk). 
49 SIAOZENQI Ms.: corr. K. 


PEAI A, corr. Al. 


7 \ 
oABios @Tuve Beos 


46 BO- 
50—55 6\Bws...e@pvu. 


address is interesting, because it shows 
that, so far as the poet knew,—and he 
was doubtless well-informed, — Hieron 
was now (in 476) on good terms with 
both his surviving brothers, Polyzelus 
and Thrasybulus. But shortly before 
this date (in 478—477) he appears to 
have been at enmity with Polyzelus. 
The latter, according to Diodorus (X1. 48), 
had sought refuge with Theron of Agrigas, 
who, on being reconciled to Hieron (in 
477—6), Tov ILodvgmdov els thy apoiirdp- 
xovoay etvorav aroxatéotnoe. Thus Bac- 
chylides indirectly confirms Diodorus.— 
For the form of the genit. Aewouéveus, 
Ga Wie Fe 

ayépwxou: ‘lordly.’ The word has a 
good sense in Homer (where it is an 
epithet of the Trojans and other nations, 
but only once of a single hero, Pericly- 
menus, in Od. 11. 286); also in Pindar 
(who applies it to victory, high deeds, 
wealth, but not to persons). Archilochus 
(fr. 154) and Alcaeus (fr. 120) are said to 
have used it in a bad sense (‘overbearing’). 
The derivation is uncertain: for the theo- 
ries, see Leaf on //. 2. 654. 

37 favOdrpixa, ‘chestnut.’ In Soph. 
£1. 705 an Aetolian enters for the chariot 
race fav@aior wos. Nestor speaks of 
having carried off 150 Umovus EavOas from 
Elis (27. 11. 680). 

38 ’Addedv...edpviivay: cp. 111. 6 f. 

39 mddov, not properly ‘colt,’ but 


merely =irmov: cp. Soph. £7. 705 (n.)— 
748, where the word has this general 
sense throughout. At Olympia no special 
contest for Ao existed before 384 B.C. 
—éedAdoSpépav, paraphrased in v. 46. 
deddbros is the Homeric epithet of Iris 
(Zi. 8. 409, etc.): then Simonides (fr. 7) 
and Pindar (4. I. 6) spoke of dedNorddwv 
immwv: cp. fl. 10. 437 Gelew 5 dvénoow 
Omotot. 

40 xpvodmaxvus “Ads, who touches 
the earth with gold. (Cp. pododaxrudos.) 
Soph. Ant. 103 f. & xpuvodas | auépas 
Brépapov.—In XII. 96 podd[rayur is cer- 
tain.—The horse-races, like the chariot- 
races (Soph. £7. 699 n.), were held early 
in the morning. 

41 Ilv0avi r év dyabéa. Hieron had 
won with a «éAyns at Delphi in 482 and 
478 B.c. Pherenicus was certainly the 
Ké\ys in 478; perhaps also in 482; but 
the only ground for thinking that this 
horse had won twice at Delphi is the 
piural oreddvos in Pind. P. 111. 73 f., 
orepdvoas | ods apistevwv Depévixos EN ev 
Kippa moré: which could, however, refer 
to a single victory. See Introd. to the 
ode, § 1. For a@yaéa, cp. mI. 62. 

42 yq 8 émokyrrev, ‘laying (my 
hand) on the earth,’ calling it to witness: 
the full phrase occurs in VII. 41, y@ & 
éemioxymTwv xépa KouTdcoua. The act of 
touching the sacred Earth meant that the 
person who did so invoked the x@évi01 to 
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_ Morning with her golden ray saw Pherenicus, that chestnut 
steed swift as the wind, victorious by the wide-eddying Alpheus, 


as also at divine Pytho. And I call Earth to witness: never 
yet in a race has he been soiled by dust from horses in front of 


him, as he sped to his goal. 


Like the rush of Boreas, he darts 


onward, heedful of his pilot, winning for hospitable Hieron a 
victory greeted by fresh plaudits. 
Happy is he to whom the god 


Quoted by Stobaeus Flor. 103. 2 (fr. 1, Bergk): who cites 53 (from o¥)—s5 5 also in 
Hlor. 98. 26. Verses 50—53 (to didyew) are quoted by Apostolius x11. 65 e. 


punish him if he swore falsely. Similarly 
persons who invoke the 4e/f of the x@édvi04 
strike the earth: //. 9. 568 f. (Althaea) 
ToA\a dé Kai yaiay moduPdpBnv xepolv 
ddola, | KikAjoKxouc "Aténvy Kal érawhy 
Tlepoepévecav: Hom. hymn. Apoll. 2. 162 
(Hera, invoking Tata and the Tirjres), 
Ws dpa puvjcac twace xOdva xeupl raxely* 
|xw7On 5 apa Tata pepéoBios. Pindar, 
too, often emphasizes praise by solemn 
asseveration: O. II. 101 avddcomar évépxcov 
Néyov: VI. 20 Kai wéyay dpxov dudcoas 
Touré yé for cadéws | waprupjow: NV. XI. 
24 val ua Tov opKov. 

The poet keeps the q in émoxkyrrev, 
though he has ox@mrpov in Ill. 7o. Cp. 
I. 74 Nn. 

43 mpotéipwv, i front of him. This 
local sense of mpérepos is very rare, except 
when it is figurative (denoting precedence 
in rank, etc., as in Dem. or. 3 § 15 70... 
mpdtrew Too éyew...mpérepov TH Suvduer 
kal kpetrrév éort). But cp. Plat. Rep. 
516C Tw dé0rara KabopGyt.Ta maptbyTa, 
Kal uynmovevovTt uddioTa boa Te WPbTEpa 
a’rav xal Uorepa elwber cal dua mo- 
peveoOar. [In Od. 19. 228 mporépo.cr 
modeca.=mpoobios. In //. 15.569 (=17. 
274) mpérepo is temporal. ] 

46 fimg...Bopéa: //. 15. 171 bd pers 
alOpnyevéos Bopéao. Soph. Ant. 137 purais 
exPiorav avéuwr. 

47 dv KvBepyitav dvidocey, ‘heedful 
of his pilot.’ He rivals the wind in 
speed; but his course obeys the hand that 
steers him. gvAdcowv means not merely 
‘ bearing his rider safe,’ but ‘attending to 
his guidance’: the word xuBepyyray brings 
this out.—The Ionic 7 is retained in 
kuBepyjrav (cp. XI. 1), as in Pha (II. 1) 
and déujra (Vv. 167). Pindar has xuBep- 
vdras (P. t. 91). a 

48 ‘erat. The historic present here is 
unusual, but intelligible. Verses 37—45 
deal with the horse’s record as a whole. 


Now the poet comes to his latest victory. 
The historic present, combined with 
vedxporov, gives a touch of animation 
which marks the transition.—Cp. Pind. 
O. 1. 20 ff. (of Pherenicus) é7e zap’ 
*"Adgew iro déuas | dxévrnrov év Spbuoror 
mapéxwy, | kparer 6€ mpoceute deomrd- 
Tav. 

veoKporoy, ‘greeted with fresh plaudits.’ 
kpéros is the regular word for ‘applause’ 
(Xen. Az. VI. 1. 13 evTad0a Kpbros jy 
mo\vs). In III. 9 the poet similarly refers 
to the shouts which greet Hieron’s victory 
(Oponce dé Nads dreipwv). The only other 
extant compounds with xpéros- refer to 
sound, viz. (1) edkporos: Alciphron Zfist. 
3. 43 dvdmaora etKpora: (2) modvKpoTos : 
Hom. hymn. 19. 37, epithet of Pan, as 
‘making loud music’ on his pipe: Athen. 
p- 527 F epithet of the lyre xeAwvls (from 
the comic poet Poseidonius). On this 
view vedxporov is not merely a poetical 
equivalent for ‘new,’ but means ‘new 
and popular.’ 

Others take vedxporoy to mean ‘xewly- 
welded,’ t.e. ‘newly wrought,’ vedrevxrov, 
comparing Pind. fr. 194 xexpérnra xpvcéa 
kpnmis. The only extant derivative of 
Kpotety in the sense of ‘hammering or 
welding together’ seems to be evxpérnros 
(though ovyxpérnros may also have been 
in use). vedxporov in this sense would be 
a clumsy epithet,—made still more so by 
the neighbourhood of titéckwy, which 
would serve to emphasize the metaphor 
of ‘welding.’ No emendation is probable. 
The easiest, vedxpirov, would be unsuitable 
to this context: the race is being run. 

49 didokelvw. Cp. 11. 16: Pind. P. 
1. 71 (of Hieron) felvois 6€ Oavwacrds 
Tarhp. 

50—55 The yrwun which leads from 
the proem-to the myth. A man is happy 
if he has (1) potpay..kadov, ‘a portion 
of honours,’—such as those gained at 
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an A ¥ 
x moipay TE KahwY ETrOpEV 
zs 
2 ow T emrilyr@ TVXG 
- 
13 apvedy Buotay Side ov 
“4 yap Tis emiyOoviwv 
/ > > 7 =v, 
551s TaVTA y Eevoaipav Ev. 


4 
dvr. B. «Kal pav alot épeupurvdav 
2 malo avixjlatov héyovow 
lal \ BM. 7 
3 OUVAL Avs | apylKEepav- 
Col. 8 


4 
4 vov dapata Depoedovas Tavic pupou, 
ae > 


/ 
60 s KapyYapooovTa KUV a- 
> > / > > ¢6 
6 ovr és daos &€€ *Aida, 
en > 2 >. > 4 
7 VLOV amAaToL Exidvas: 
» / A 
8 €v0a dvotavev Bpotav 


oWuyas eddy tapa Kwxutov 
old Te PUAN avepos 


65 10 


peeO pois, 


1 "Idas ava pnroBdrous 

2 mpavas apynotas Sovel. 
13 Talo O€ peTempeTEV €ldw- 
4 ov Opawvpeuvovos ey- 


79 15 


53 ddvewy MS., Stobaeus, Apostolius: corr. K. 


Flor. 103. 2, but not in 98. 26. 


Xeoradov Topéavida: 


55 mdvra 7] Stob. omits y in 


56 kal udv add. K.: xat ydép Jurenka: divar 


Weil, Wilam. (cp. n. on 58).—épecyurv’dav] In the Ms. the second E has been trans- 


fixed, perhaps by the first hand. 


58 diva: Palmer: rarpds Weil: @juac Wilam. 


Olympia and Delphi; (2) wealth, ddvedv 
Bordv, combined with prosperous fortune. 
Hieron had now (in 476) been ruler of 
Syracuse since 478; his position was a 
splendid one, and he had met with no 
reverse: this is érl¢ad\os tUxa. But no 
mortal is wdvra y ev8alyov: and Hieron 
had weak health. The illness mentioned 
by Aelian (see n. on III, 71) seems to 
have occurred early in his life. He 
suffered from an internal disease (AcOcdy, 
Plut. dor. 403 C: cp. schol. Pind. O. 
1.1, 2. 1. 89, 11. 1). A strain of allusion 
to his malady appears in Pindar’s third 
Pythian (circ. 476—5 B.C.?), vv. 1—8, 
and especially 80-—g2, where the Theban 
poet, like the Cean here, dwells on the 
blending of glory with suffering in Hieron’s 
lot. In Pyth. 1. 52—55 (474 B.C.) .a 
parallel is implied between Hieron and 
Philoctetes, the warrior dodevet oby xpwrl 
Balywv. See also above, 111. 85 (n.). 


The general sentiment of this passage 
has a close parallel in Pind. 7, Iv. 12 ff.: 
dvo dé Tor (was dwrov podva rotpalvoyTi 
Tov &drrvicrov evarvOe? aby dNBw, | el Tes Ed 
magxwy Noyov éoddv axov’on* | uh udreve 
Leis yevéoOar* mavr’ exes, | el ce Tov’tTwv 
jeoip’ éplkouro KaN@v. 

56 kal pdv, ‘and verily’: as in XII. 
182. This formula implies that the myth 
illustrates and confirms the general truth 
just stated. «kal pv often introduces 
some new consideration, in support of a 
view which has already been urged (e.g. 
Dem. or. 21 § 56 kal pi tore ye robr’ 
ére: cp. Isocr. or. 4 § 185). So, in drama, 
kal wv announces a new comer on the 
scene (e.g., Soph. Az. 1168). Pindar has 
kal udv in P. IV. 289, WV. 11. 13, etc. 

It is, however, difficult to choose here 
between kal pav and kal ydp. In favour 
of the latter, it may be noted that Pindar 
has kal ydp more in O. VII. 27, and M. v1. 
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has granted a portion of honours, and a life of opulence, with 


enviable fortune : for no mortal man is blest in all things. 


And verily they tell how he who broke down the gates 
of cities, the unconquered son of Zeus, lord of the bright 
thunderbolt, descended of old to the house of Persephone with 
slender ankles, that he might bring up from Hades to the 
sunlight the hound with jagged teeth, offspring of unapproach- 
able Echidna. 

There, by the waters of Cocytus, he perceived the souls 
of hapless mortals, countless as leaves quivering in the wind, 
where flocks graze on the gleaming headlands of Ida. And 
well seen among them was the shade of the bold-hearted 
warrior, the spear-shaker, sprung from Porthaon. 


69 ¢y-] EN A: ¥ written above N by A’, 70 ILOPOANT’AA A: o has 
been added above, between the first A and N (by A*?).—The short mark above I, 
which at first sight seems to denote a long syllable, is like that on the ¢ of éi«rlrwy in 


111. 46 and on the second ¢ of émvyOovios in v. 96. 


In all three places it may have 


been meant for™: in y. 96, indeed, it shows a slight curve. 


— 


35, as a preface to mythical allusions. 
The fact that here ob yap tis comes just 
before, is a slight objection, but by no 
means decisive: iteration of ydp is 
common, Kal ydp, as distinguished from 
kal pdav, would assert more directly the 
logical connexion between the maxim 
and the myth. On the whole, I prefer 
kal wav, because (1) it rather implies than 
asserts such connexion ; and (2) is, partly 
on that account, more impressive. 

The yrwpn links proem to myth by 
the thought, ‘even the most famous and 
prosperous mortal is not happy in all 
things.’ Heracles had won great glory, 
but also endured great trials. Meleager 
is an example of fame and valour pre- 
maturely struck down by fate. 

épenjurrvdav: Heracles took the Troy 
of Laomedon; also Oechalia, and Pylus 
(71. 11. 689 f.). Cp. Aesch. 7%. 880 f. 
bwpdruv épaplrocxo. 

59 tavicpipov: cp. III. bon. 

60—62 KxapxapddovTa: a general 
epithet for dogs in Homer (//. 13. 198). 
Heracles speaks of his descent to Hades 
as the crowning d9os laid on him by 
Eurystheus (Od. 11, 623—6). //. 8. 368 
é& épéBeus dEovra kiva arvyepod ’Atéao,— 
vidy..’Ex (6vas, as in Hes. 7%. 310 (the 
father being Typhaon), Soph. 77. 1099: 
but in O. C. 1574 he is the son of 
Tartarus and Earth. 

64 é8dy here=yabe in the sense of 
‘perceived.’ Similar, though not identical, 


is the use of the word in Pind. fr. 166, 
avépoddpavra 6° émel Pipes Sdev pura 
peadéos olvov, ‘perceived’ (z.e. ‘ felt’) 
the impulse. 

65 old te: fc. puxas €5dn, (ToLatras) 
old te pir dvewos dSovet, =old re piANa 
éorly a dvewos dover. The use of old re 
for the simple ofa suits the epic manner. 
/1. 2. 468 puplot, 6o0a Te pidra Kal dvOea 
ylyverat Wpyn- For the simile, cp. also 
Ap. Rhod, Iv. 216: Virg. Aen. VI. 309 f. 
(of the departed spirits), Quam multa in 
silvis autumni frigore primo Lapsa cadunt 


Jolia. Seneca Ved. 600. Milton P. L. 1. 
301 ff. 

67 tmpavas dpynords, headlands 
‘gleaming’ in the sunlight. dpynornjs 


(from dpyhs, dpynes, ‘shining,’ esp. 
‘white’) occurs as an epithet of foam 
(Aesch. 7%. 60), of a serpent (zd. 181), 
and of swans (Theocr. xxv. 131). The 
use of it here may have been suggested 
by //. 16. 297 (when ‘Zeus removes a 
thick cloud from the summit of a great 
mountain’), x 7’ €pavev maou oKomal 
kal mpwoves akpo | kal vdarat 

Marlowe, speaking of a great host, 
says,—‘ Ja number more than are the 
quivering leaves Of Ida’s forest’ (Tam- 
burlaine pt 2, Il. 5. 3, quoted by 
Headlam). 

69 f. Opacvupépvovos, of a brave spirit: 
epithet of Heracles in Z/. 5. 639, Od. 11. 
267. The -ywéuywy is usu. referred to 
pévw (‘bravely steadfast’), but may better 


ant. 2, 
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tov 8 os Sev ’Akprvios Oavpacrtds npes 


2 Tevyeot hapmopevor, ‘ 

3 veupav eréBaoe AryvKhayyn Kopevas, 
¥ > > 

4 yadkedcpavov & emer é&- 


75 5 


ethero (F)uv ava- 


aA Lal > > 7 
satvéas papérpas Tapa: TO 8 evavtia 


7 Wuxa mpopdvn Mehedypou: 


8 Kal vW ev Eos TpoceEtTeEV’ 


9 vlé Avds peyadou, ; 
-~ 
oTabi 7 ev xdépa, yedavdoas te Ovpov 


oh oh 
orp. y’. 1 py TAVOLOV TportEt 


2 T Pay vv EK XELP@V OtoTovV 
sWuyatow ere Pbipévov’ 


¥ , 
4  ovTot déos. 
> ¢ 
85 s ’Apdurpuwviddas, 


a 


“N 


os ddto’ OdpBnow 8 avaé 


> ¢ ¢ > 4 
elev Te: Tis aBavatwv 

a an ¥ 
 Bpotev TovovTov Epvos 


4 > , ¢ 
8 Opébev ev troia yOori; 
is > ¥” 4 7 Y 
otis 8 extavev; » Taya Kaddilwvos “"Hpa 


gO tro 


71 AAKMHIOC s.: corr. K. 


be connected with éuaa, mévos (cp. 
’Ayauéuvwv).—eyxeomddov: epithet of 
warriors in the //zad (2. 131 ete.). 

TIop@av(Sa. Meleager was the son of 
Oeneus, and grandson of Porthaon, king 
of Pleuron and Calydon. See the stemma 
of the mythical genealogy in the Ap- 
pendix. Ilop@avldns is from Ilop@dy, a 
compressed form of ILop@dwv, as “AAkudy 
(Pind. 2. vit. 46) of "AAkudwy. The cor- 
rector of the Ms. wished to read TIop@ao- 
v(8a, which would be possible, with a 
synizesis of ao: but Top@avida is confirmed 
by the analogy of "A\kuaviday in Pind. 
P. VII. 2s 

71 ’AXKpyvLos, son of Alemena: cp. 
Vi. 12 f. “Apiorouévercov..réxos: JZ, 1X, 
562 TeAanwriov vidv; Aesch. P. V2 705 
"Ivdxecov omépua: Soph. O. 7: 267 re 
AaBdaxely macdl, 

73 vevpdy..AvyukAayyy. He drew 
the bow-string taut, so that it gave a 
ringing sound at the touch. Cp. Od. 21. 
410 f, (Odysseus proving his bow-string, 
after stringing his bow): degerepy 5 dpa 


A eee / 
KEelvov ep apEeTepa 


75 f. The Ms. divides the verses wrongly, as in 


xetpl AaBav meipjoaro veuphs* | 4 8 vd 
Kahov dere, xeddve FecxéAyn addi. 

kopévas, the tip of the bow. A notch 
or hook in this received the loop of the 
string when the bow was strung. At the 
other end the string must have been 
fastened, either in a like way, or by 
being passed through a hole in the xépas, 
Only the tip at the upper end of a bow 
seems to have been called xopévy: that 
on the bow of Pandarus was gilt (Z/. 
ApelLE}s 

75 f. éEe(Nero lov. The hiatus indicates 
that the poet attributed F to lés, arrow. 
This és (the Sanskrit zshas, Curt. Ltym. 
§ 616) occurs in Jad, Odyssey, ‘and 
Homeric hymns, but never takes £ See 
(e.g-) Zl. 4. 116, the source of this 
passage: atrap 6 otha mua dapérpns, 
éx 8 €der’ ldv. But lds, poison (Skt 
visham, Lat. virus, Curt. § 591), had Ff. 
So also had toy, viola. The similarity of 
form between these words might easily 
lead to the false digamma which we find 
here; though the mistake shows that the 


Vv] 


But when the wondrous hero, Alemena’s son, beheld him epode 2. 
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shining in armour, he drew the shrill bow-string to the horn 
of his bow; then he raised the lid of his quiver, and took 


out a bronze-tipped arrow. 


But the spirit of Meleager came 


and stood before his face, and spake unto him, for he knew 
him well: ‘Son of great Zeus, stay where thou art, and calm 


thy soul, 


and speed not vainly from thy hand a fierce shaft against the 
souls of the dead. There is no cause to fear.’ 

So spake he ; but the princely son of Amphitryon marvelled, 
and said: ‘Who among immortals or among men, and in what 
land, was the parent of an offspring so glorious? And who 


was his slayer? 


epode a@ (35 f.) and epode ¥’ (115 f.): corr. K. 


Soon will fair-girdled Hera send that man 


78 IILPOCEEITIEN Ms.: corr. K. 


80 re] The first hand wrote A instead of T, but corrected it. 


poet had not very closely observed his 
epic model.—Cp. XvI. 131 n. 

~~ 78 e8ds after Yuxd, constr. Kara 
atverw: Od. 11. go mAGe 8 exit uxt 
OnBalov Terpeciao, | xpiceov oxirrpov 
éxav: 16. 476 lepy ts Tyreudxao | és 
matép dpOaduoiow iddv: Tl. 11. 690 
av yap éexdxwoe Bin ‘Hpaxdneln. 

80 & x%paq,=where thou art. Xen. 
H. WV. 2 § 20 & xeépa ememroy (at their 
post). Thuc. Iv. 26 §1 76 orparémedov.. 
KaTa xwpav Euevev. 

yeAavwoas. yedkavdw occurs nowhere 
else: but Pind. O. v. 2 has xapdélg 
yedavet (and P. 1V.121 Gun ¥.), ‘cheerful.’ 
yeddw and yadjvn show respectively the 
stronger and the weaker form (yed-, yad-) 
of a common root, expressing the idea of 
‘bright’ or ‘clear’: cp. yada, and Lat. gelu. 

The primary sense of yed@v was 
‘smiling,’ not ‘ laughing,’—as appears in 
the figurative uses (e.g. kuudrwv | avnp.d- 
pov yé\acua, Aesch. P. V. go). Thus 
yedavow, to make ‘yedav7js, might well 
mean, ‘to ¢vanguillize’; and it is needless 
to conjecture yadavwoas. [The extant 
verbs from yadnv- are yadnvlfw (trans. in 
Hippocr. and Eur., intrans. in Arist.), 
yadnvidw, and yadnvidgw (intrans.)] 

81 raicwov, ‘vain.’ This Doric form 
occurs also in a corrupt fr. of Alcman, 
no. 92. Cp. Od. 3. 316 rnioiny oddv 
é\Ons. Theocr. XXv. 230 tnvictws. The 
deriv. is unknown: but the theory which 
connects it with rai’s, ‘ big’ (through the 
notion, ‘too big to be practicable’), takes 
some colour from Hom. hymn. Afoll. 
2. 36 el 6é Te Thiicvoy eros EaceTat, né Te 


‘rash’ (as 


€pyov, where the sense is 
cp. méy’.. 


UBpts in the next y. indicates) : 
éros (Soph. Az. 128). 

82 tpaxvv, ‘fierce’; properly, ‘rough,’ 
‘harsh,’ like war and the warrior’s spirit ; 
cp. Pind. P. 1. tof. “Apns, rpaxetar 
dvevde umdy | éyxéwy axudy. 

B83 Wruxatow er POipévov. For this 
sense of émi with dat., denoting hostile 
movement, cp. go, 133: it is frequent in. 


poetry, from the Homeric én’ ddAjdotow” 


lévres (7/7. 3. 15 etc.) onwards. 

84 oro dé0s, as we say, ‘there is no 
fear’ (z.e. cause for it). 
Homeric, //, 1. 515, émel ob row éme déos : 
only that there roo=ao (Zeus). Cp. //. 
12. 246 col 5 ov déos ar’ drorécOar.— 
Here it seems better to write olro than 
to take ot row as=ol cou. 

86—88 tls...€v wola x@ovl; Cp. 
XVII. 31: Od. 1. 170 rls wbdev els dvdpav ; 
—tpvos, like @ddos and éfos: Pind. WV. 
vi. 64 &pvect Aarotds (Apollo and Ar- 
temis): JZ. Ul. 62 f. MeNoow.. | epvet 
TeXeotddg: and so in Tragedy. In 
Homer a youth or maiden is sometimes 
compared to an épvos (//. 18. 56 etc.), but 
is not called so. 

B9f. Tis 8 Exravev; Heracles assumes 
that the slayer of Meleager was some 
great warrior (ketvov, v. go), whom Hera 
will next send against himself. He is 
presently to learn (136 ff.) that the death 
of Meleager was the work of Althaea. 
The touch of poetical art given by xeivov 
is like that of Sophocles in the Axtigone 
(v. 248), when Creon, never dreaming 
that the breaker of his edict is a woman, 


The phrase is. 
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nx Téuer kepada: Ta dé TOU 
Col.9 ~ Taddddu EavOG pede. 


13 Tov Oe Tpooepa Meheaypos 
X\ 
4  OaKkpuders” Yaherrov 
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gs 
ico Opevos Tohewy 


3 
ie 
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5 
6 


lal / NM 
T aiyav Ovotao. TaTnp 
7 Kat Bowy dow.KoveTov* 


8 GAN avixarov Gea 


¥ , 
o€ayev Xodov’ edpvBiay 8 e€aceve Kovpa 


105 10 


KT pov dvaoopdy av 


1 €> KaAALYOpoV Kadvdo- 

Se 
2 v, vOa trynpvpov clever 
= OpxXoUS ETTEKELPEV 6dovTt, 


4 ogale Te pnra, Bpotav 


106 és Palmer: OC Ms. The rough breathing may be due to A®. 


MYPOQN ms. 


107 ITAH- 


asks, tl pis; tls dvdp&v jv 6 ToAujoas 
TAO0E ; 

91 Kehada, ‘my life’: cp. 7/17. 242 
ey Kepary meprdetdia: Od. 2. 237 mapbeé- 
pevou Kepandas (= Wuxds maphémevor, 3.74): 
Soph. O. C. 564 70Anca Kuwduveduar’ ev 
Twuw Kapa (at the risk of my life). In 
other places, where the thought of 
danger is not present, kegdadr) is merely 
an emphatic ‘self,’ as in 7/7. 18. 82 roy 
eyo mepl mavrwy tloy éralpwy, toov éun 
kepady. So Pind. O. V1. 60 airéwy.. Tidy 
Tw éa kepada (‘to crown him’): QO. vil. 
67 f. €@ kepada | .. yépas tooecOau. 

92 IIaddad., the hero’s guardian- 
goddess, who in //. 8. 363 says of him, 
Telpomevov gwWerKov UT’ HipvaOHos aéOAwy. 
Speaking in Od. 11. 626 of his descent to 
Hades, Heracles says, ‘Epuelas 6é ww 
éreupev 16é yAave@ms’ APjvyn. She often 
appears as his protrectress on Attic 
black-figured vases, and in other works 
of ancient art. Cp. Soph. 7%. 1031, 
where he invokes her in his agony. 


94 f. xaderév x.7.\. The inflexibility 
of fate is illustrated by that purpose of 
Heracles which is declared at the end of 
the myth (v. 169),—to wed Deianeira. 
Cp. XV. 23 767’ duaxos daluwv | Aatavelpa 
Twodvdaxpuy tpave | unriw.—Oedv : for the 
synizesis cp. 50. 

97 wagtinmos: Homeric epithet of 
Pelops (//. 2. 104), and other heroes. 
Cp. Z. 9. 58t immnddra Oiveds. 

98 f. kadvKoorepdvov, ‘crowned with 
flower-buds’ (epithet in x. 1o8 of the 
Proetides). Plutarch J/or. 993 E quotes 
an unnamed poet; who spoke of “HXxos 
as émoréWas xdduxos areddvoiww “Qpas. 
Artemis was a goddess of vegetation and 
fertility (Callim. hymn. Dian. 125 ff.: 
Anthol. Pal. 6. 157, 267: Catullus 
34-_17)- 

Of the three epithets here given to 
Artemis, kadvKorreddvov denotes a con- 
ventional attribute; wewvas, divine rank; 
and AevkwAévov, a personal quality. A 
parallel series is that in x1I. 104 f., 
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~ to take my life; but golden-haired Pallas, I ween, is watchful 


against that.’ 


And to him spake Meleager with tears: ‘It is hard for 
mortal men to turn aside the purpose of the gods: 


else would my father, horse-smiting Oeneus, have appeased the 
wrath of Artemis crowned with flower-buds, the majestic, the 
white-armed, when he entreated her with sacrifices of many 


goats and red-backed oxen. 


‘But the maiden goddess had conceived anger that could 
not be overcome; and she sped a wild boar, of vast might, a 
ruthless foe, into the fair lawns of Calydon; where, in the flood- 
tide of his strength, he ravaged the vine-rows with his tusks, 


and slew the sheep, and every 


mortal 


Xpvodpuaros | ceuva pmeyabuuos “Adava. 
(Cp. also xvi. 109 f. ceuvav..Bodmw.. 
*Augurpiray.) 

100 modéwy, fem. The epic 7odées, 
Todéwv, mohéo., mohéas are always masc. 
in Homer and Hesiod (though rovdy é¢’ 
bypiv occurs in //. 10. 27, etc.). But 
Callimachus has modéas 6° émedééaro 
vipgas (Hymn. Dian. 42), and rodées ce 
tepitpoxdwow aodal (Hymn. Del. 28). 

102 do.vikovtwy. Cp. X. 105 (Bois) 
gowrkérpexas: Pind. P. iv. 265 polvicca 
6¢ Gpyiklwy ayéd\a Tadpwy (a ‘red’ herd). 
In //, 23. 454 gotmé (immos) is chestnut, 
or perhaps light bay. 

104 écxev, ‘had conceived’ (aor.). 
It is only the context which shows the 
sense, as the word could also mean 
‘restrained’ (Od. 5. 451 @oxe d¢ kiua).— 
Oeneus had failed to offer harvest first- 
fruits (@advora) to Artemis (//. 9. 534)- 

105 dvaiSopndxayv (only here), ruthless 
in fight. Several of B.’s new words have 
this scansion, as déewBbas (V. 156), 
depoluaxos (XII. 100), drapBoudyas (XV. 
28). 

106 f. KadXAlxopov, ‘with its fair 
lawns,’ or dancing-grounds. It is applied 
to Olympia (x. 32); to the Phocian 
Panopeus (Od. 11. 581), Athens (Eur. 
Fler. 359), Thebes (Hom. hymn. 15. 2). 
It is not merely a topographical epithet, 
but one which suggests the civic life and 
festivals. Thus Simonides (fr. 164, 2) 
calls Apollo Anrolnv dyopys Kad\uxdpou 
mpvtavi. Here it depicts a city at peace, 
with fair lawns around it. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that it is (incorrectly) 
used in the sense of xadAlxwpos: see 
Appendix. 


Kadvdev. The site of Calydon was 


identified by Leake, doubtless rightly, 
with a place called Kurt-aga, a little to 
the west of the river Evenus (the Fidharz). 
The town stood on the lowest slopes of 
Mt Aracynthus (now Zygos), the range 
from which the coast plain of Aetolia 
stretches to the sea. This accounts for 
the Homeric epithets of Calydon (Z/. 2. 
640 merpnecoay, 13. 217 almewy), though 
its actual position was not lofty. The 
territory of Calydon, in the plain between 
Aracynthus and the marshy seaboard, 
was fertile (Strabo p. 450 T7s wecoyalas... 
evxdpmov Te kal mediddos). Cp. 2. 9. 577 
mubrarov mediov Kahvddvos épavyys. 

107 tAnpipev. I retain the spelling 
of the papyrus: good mss. have the form 
with a single # in Hippocr. De sacro 
morb. vol. 1. p. 604 (ed. Kiihn) rAnuupery, 
and De Diaet. Acut. 1. p. 60 wnpuplia. 
The same spelling appears in Archilochus 
fr. 97 (as quoted by Eustath. Od. 1597, 
28) érdnuvpov. In Od. g. 486 mwdnpupls 
too has the best MS. authority. If the 
word was formed directly, as Buttmann 
held, from the root wAe (alumAnm), the 
single » would be right: while the old 
deriv. from 7A#v and utpw would account 
for the doubling of u. 

108 dpxovs, rows (of vines). Od. 
7. 127 mapa velarov dbpxov (the furthest 
row of vines). Xen. Oecom. 20 § 3 ovK 
dp9Gs rods dpxous épirevoar. 

109 oddte te pnra. Wilamowitz 
assumes that our poet’s ‘sheep’ were 
suggested by a confused reminiscence 
of Homer’s ‘apples’: //. 9. 541 f. (the 
boar) yapal Bare dévdpea pwaxpa | abrnow 
plfpor Kal abrots dvOeot ujrwv. A wild boar 
(he says) would not attack sheep. Avpollo- 
dorus (1. 8. 2, § 2) agrees with Bacchylides: 
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¥ 
ery’. «TO O€ oTvyepay Sypw “EdAavev apiotor 
2 otacdpel évduKéws 
A ¥ “4 ; > a" Ys PS) 4 
3€€ apata ouveyéws: eet O€ Oalipav 
na» 
4  Kkaptos Aitwdots opecev, 


WT 


aA 
Oamromev ovs KaTere- 


6 gvey ods épiBpixas éraicowy Bia, 
7’AyKatovy €uov T °Ayédaov 
4 Gp > aA 
s dgléptlarov Kedvav adepear, 
9 ovs Té|Kev Ev peyadpots 


I20 to 


orp. 8. 


matpo|s “ANOaia mepix'herrotow Oivéos: 


:tav 0 @ldece potp doa 


2 mevva |s° ov yap 7TH daidpov 


113 CYNEXEQC] A second N has been added above the line by A?. 


115 f£. Tovs 


Ms., Blass?: ods K., Blass!.—The Ms. divides these two verses wrongly (cp. 35 n.): 


unvicaca 7 Beds Kampov épnxer eoxov 
peyé0e Te Kal piun, os Thy Te qv 
domopov érlfe kat Ta Bookhnmata Kal 
Tovs évtuyxdavovtas OuepGecpev. This boar 
was a datudriov tépas, which destroyed 
all living things that came in its way. 

110 eélodvrav. While eicavra is 
Homeric. (Z/. 17. 334 etc.), elcavrny is 
not found. But ayrnv is epic no less 
than avra, and eicdvray is certainly the 
true reading here.—eloayt’ av “ddor could 
be explained only as an archaizing imita- 
tion of the Homeric és xe with optative 
in such places as Od. 4. 600, d@pov 5 
8rre xé wot Sols, Ketundov €oTw (‘whatever 
gift you might give me’); Od. 4. 222 
ériy Kpntnpe peyein, ‘whenever it was 
mingled.’ In Attic the simple éo7ts wddoe 
would be normal: while doris dv pddoe 
would be admissible only if av were joined 
with “Aor as a potential optative. 

111 f. Sypw..ctacdpcd’, 7/7. 18. 533 
oTnoapevor 6 eudxovTo maxnv (‘sed their 
battle zz array, and fought’). Her. 
VIl. 175 TH TE oTHTOVTAL TOY TdAEKoV. SO 
too the active, Od. 11. 314 gvAdmida 
otycev., Cp. also Z/. 17. 158 dvdpace 
Suomevéecor mévoyv kat Snpw €evto. The 
phrase marks the gravity of the task. 

évSukéws (as again in y. 125), ‘strenuous- 
ly.’ Hes. Scut. 427 (of a lion rending a 
carcase), bs Te wan’ évduxéws puvdy Kparepots 
évixero. | oxlcoas x.7T.X. The sense is 
similar in Od. 14. 109, évdukéws xpéa 7” 


joOe mivé te olvov (‘eagerly’). But in 
Od. 7. 256 évduxéws epiter Te kal erpeder, 
the meaning is softened into ‘ carefully,’ 
“sedulously.’ (The deriv. is uncertain: 
one theory connects the word with dok-, 
so that the primary sense would be 
‘reputably.’) 

113 cuvvexéws, with v. So //. 12. 26 
guvexés, dppa Ke Oaooov k.7T.d.: Od. 9. 74 
dvo Tr’ juara cuvexés aiei: Hes. Theo. 636 
ouvexéws €uaxovto. ‘The v has been ex- 
plained by the root cex- (guasz cvacexés) : 
and this is confirmed by the remarkable 
scansion in Od. 19. 113, @dd\acoa dé 
mapéxn ixOds (quasi mapséxn). Cp. also 
Zl. 1. 51 Bédos éxemevxés éein.—The 
alternative would be to suppose that the 
v is merely a licence excused by the 
metrical ictus in arsis: cp. @d-yarépa 
(27. 5. 37), Svvapévoco (Od. 1. 276), 
Iledoridns (Her. vil. 159, in a parody of 
Tle 7 at 25 eke 

114 Airodois, instead of a simple 
juitv, is in keeping with the diction of 
wy. ri1 f.; this was the struggle of a 
whole people against a supernatural pest. 

115 Oamropev ots xk.7.4. In _ his 
second edition Blass reads rods (with the 
MS.), assuming that —~ —is here substi- 
tuted for the - ~~ which stands in all 
the corresponding verses (35, 75, 155, 
195). ‘his seems metrically impossible. 
The Ms. has many small errors like that 
of rovs for ots. 
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_ that crossed his path. 


_ ‘Against him we, the flower of the Greeks, strenuously waged epode 3. 
grim fight for six days together. 
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And when the god gave the 


mastery to us Aetolians, we buried those whom the squealing 
boar had slain in his violent onset, even Ancaeus, and Agelaus, 
that bravest of my trusty brethren, whom Althaea bare in the 
far-famed house of my father Oeneus. 


‘But deadly fate destroyed more than these; for the fierce 


corr. K, 


117 ‘Ayé\aov K.: ATTEAON ms. 
@dece]..AECEN s.; the N transfixed (by A??). 


121 7dy 8 J.: viv & Blass*.A— 
122 mXetvas Housman, and 


others; (3Aéovas Smyth): ravras Ludwich, Blass?. 


116 cis épiBpixas, ‘the squealing 
boar.’ Bpvxao@a usually means to ‘roar,’ 
‘bellow’; it is said (e.g.) of a lion, a 
bull, ora manin agony. Plutarch applies 
it to the ‘trumpeting’ of an elephant 
(Lyrrh. 33). 
~~ 1197 ’Ayxaiov, son of Lycurgus, a hero 
of Tegea; named in the //iad (2. 609) as 
father of Agapenor, leader of the Ar- 
cadians. He was an Argonaut, and, in 
right of his great strength, sat with 
Heracles on the middle bench of the 
Argo (Apoll. Rh. 1. 531). The temple 
of Athena ’Adéa at Tegea displayed on 
its pediment the Calydonian boar-hunt, 
by Scopas; who had represented’ A-yxaiov, 
éxovra Hin tpatuata Kal apévra tov mé- 
Xexuy (his characteristic weapon), sup- 
ported in the arms of his brother, the 
hero Epochus. (Paus. 8. 45 § 6.) 

*Ayé\aov: mentioned (as ’AyéAews) by 
Antoninus Liberalis (c. 150 A.D.) in his 
Merapoppicewy cuvaywyh, c. 2: who, 
however, describes him as slain in the 
later fight with the Curetes (125 f.), and 
not by the boar. Apollodorus (1. 8 § 1) 
does not name him. 

118 dSeAdedv: the other sons of 
Oeneus and Althaea, acc. to Antoninus 
Liberalis (7. c.), were Toxeus, Clymenus, 
Phereus, Periphas ; while Apollodorus 
(Z. c.) omits Periphas, and substitutes 
Thyreus for Phereus: the last name may, 
indeed, have been merely an error or a 
variant. 

119 f£. ods tékev... ANOala. Wila- 
mowitz would read 8v (G0¢t. gel. Anz. 
1898 Nr. 2, p. 130). But ods seems right. 
The brothers of Meleager who took part 
in the boar-hunt were all, like himself, 
sons of Oeneus and Althaea. After her 
death, Oeneus married Periboea, daughter 


of Hipponoos, who bore Tydeus (Apollod. 
1. 8 § 5: Diod. Iv. 35: Hygin. fad. 69). 
Thus the plural pronoun has a point. 

121 f. trav 8’...ndedvas: Fate slew 
others besides Ancaeus and Agelaus; for 
the wrath of Artemis was not yet ap- 
peased. (mXedvas is probably to be read 
in vil. 46. For ev from eo, cp. edvra in 
Iu. 78.)—This suits the context better 
than viv 6’...mdvras (cr. n.), z.e. ‘but, as 
it was, Fate slew them all’ (referring to 
ddeApeav). 

@dere...d6hod: the tautology, so in- 
elegant in a modern view, was perhaps 
hardly felt, since the familiar phrase jofp’ 
édoad was almost equivalent to a single 


word. (oip’ é6dr0n //. 16. 849, 21. 83, 
Pleeye (Od. 8. 100,13. 239,019. 145, 
24.135.) A similar phenomenon occurs 


where the stress is on the first element of 
a compound adj., while the second is 
identical with the verb; e.g. Aesch. 7h. 
552 mavwes...dolaro: and in epithets of 
proper names, when the etymology of the 
name is not present to the poet’s mind ; 
e.g. Ll. 2. 758 ILpé000s 806s: Soph. Az. 607 
atdnrov “Acéay. 

122 Saldpoyv, bent on strife, ‘fierce,’ 
as in 137. In this sense the word is 
usually referred to dats, ‘strife’ (év dat 
Avypn, ZZ. 13. 286). In the ///ad, where 
it is an epithet of heroes, ‘warlike’ is 
everywhere a suitable meaning, except in 
Zl. 24. 325, where, as applied to the 
charioteer Idaeus, ‘prudent’ would be 
fitter. As used in the Odyssey, where 
it seems always to mean ‘prudent’ or 
‘skilful,’ it is commonly referred to dajva. 
Nitzsch would harmonize the divergent 
senses by supposing that the word always. 
means ‘skilled’ or ‘wise’ (daAvar),— 
whether the ‘skill’ be that of the proved 
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130 to 
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(Nov év Troheuw 


2 Tuprta & &€x yeipav BEdn 
3 Wuyats ere Suvopevewv fot- 
ete Odvarov te péper 


135 15 


avr. 0. 


Toiow av daipev Bern * 


fas / 
rTQAUT ovK emdeEapeva 


of 
2 @eotiov Kovpa daidpav 
\ 
3 PATHP KAKOTOTMOS EOL 
, ¥ > 2 , 
+ Bovdevoev orcOpov ardpBaxtos yura- 


140 sKalé Te Satdahéas 


126 KOYPHICI A: the first I transfixed (by A!?). 


third A transfixed by the first hand. 


129 ASAPHATA ms.: the 


This points to a v./. ’Adapja.(Herwerden).— 


warrior, or another. F. W. Allen (Amer. 
Journ. of Phil. \. 133 ff.) would refer it in 
all cases to dats, ‘torch’ (daiw, to kindle); 
the warrior is ‘fiery’; Penelope is ‘ high- 
spirited.’ This last sense, however, does 
not suit the ‘skilled’ maker of the c¢atpa 
in Od. 8. 373. 

1283 adypotépa (dypa), the huntress : 
Zl. 21. 470f. mérvia Onpwv, | “Aprems 
ayporépn. Under this name she had a 
temple at Athens in the suburb” Aypar, on 
high ground near the Ilissus. She is also 
éhadnBdros, é€ANopdvos, Onpoxrdvos, loxé- 
aupa. 

Cp. Paus. 4. 31 § 7 Kadvéwviois 4 
"Apres, Tabryv yap Oedy uddiora éoeBor, 
émlxAnow elxe Aagpla. This title (con- 
nected with AaB-, Adpupa) probably de- 
signated her as the goddess who gives 
the spoils of the chase. 

124 aldwvos Sopds, fulvae fpellis. 
al@wy seems to denote colour (rather than 
‘fiery spirit’) in 77. 2. 838 f. taraoe | atOwves 
meydho.: 15. 690 alerds alOwy: 16. 487 
Tavpov | aldwya meydbumov (a more 


doubtful case): Pind. O. xI. 20 al@wy 
ahodmrnt.—Cp. L/. 9. 548 (they fought) 
dugl ovds kepary Kal dépuate Naxvyjevte. 

125 évSuKéws: 112 n. 

126 Kovpyor: schol. Z/. 9. 529, 
Koupijres 70 €6vixéy, Kodjpyres 6é of veaviae 
[Z2. 19. 123 Kovpnras apiorhas Tavaxadv]. 
But the ethnic was often written Kov- 
pntes: the Mss. and edd. vary; see 
Roscher JZy¢h. 11. 1587. These Curetes 
(distinct from the hieratic Curetes of the 
Cretan Zeus-myth) appear in legend as a 
tribe living in Aetolia at Pleuron. ‘That 
is what Bacchylides supposes here; for in 
149 Tol refers to them, and Pleuron is 
their city (151). A scholiast on //. 9. 
529, Kovupiirés 7’ éudxovro kal Airwdol 
Mevexdpuwat, explains that AirwXol is there 
a more general term for Kadvéddvor: 
Aetolia, he says, was divided into two 
regions,—the Calydonian, ruled by 
Oeneus, and the Pleuronian (the seat 
of the Curetes), ruled by Thestius. The 
Curetes were afterwards driven westward 
into Acarnania (Strabo p. 464). 
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goddess of the chase, Leto’s daughter, had not yet stayed her 
wrath; and we fought strenuously for the beast’s tawny hide 
with the Curetes steadfast in battle. 

‘There slew I, among many others, Iphiclus and doughty 
Aphares, gallant brethren of my mother : for the vehement spirit 
of War discerns no kinsman in fight, but missiles go blindly from 
our hands against the lives of foemen, fraught with death for 


whom the god will. 


_ ‘Reflecting not on this, the fierce daughter of Thestius, my 
ill-starred mother, a woman without fear, planned my destruc- 


tion. 


ov yap] Omitted by A, added by A‘, 
137 xovpa] KOPA Ms., corr. K. 


She lifted up a voice of wailing, and set about burning 


134 @dvarov] ABANATON A, corr. Al. 


127 odAois cty GAdots: whom he 
slew. The words, by picturing a mélée, 
add point to vv. 129 ff., od yap...xpivee 
KuhaAe 
_-"Ipu«dov: for t before kA, cp. VII. g f. 
xé|k\nrat: XVI. 127 f. ExXayev with initial 
€. Iphiclus was said to have been the 
first to hit the boar. On this ground 
he and his brothers, the Thestiadae, 
claimed the carcase. Hence the war 
between the Curetes, to whom the Thes- 
tiadae belonged, and the Calydonians 
(Apollod. 1. 8. 2, § 2): cp. v. 124 ff. 

129 ’Addpyra, from ’Agdpns. Plut. 
Mor. 313¥ (Parallela 40) “Idas 6 ’Agd- 
pyros. Cp. Agapnyrida: (Pind. WV. x. 65). 
*Agdapevs was the more usual form. No 
son of Thestius is elsewhere so called. 
The best-known Aphareus is a Messenian 
hero, son of Ilepejpys and Topyod¢évn 
(daughter of Perseus); Apollod. 1. 9. 5. 
Pindar’s Apharetidae are his sons, Idas 
and Lynceus; whom Ovid (JZe?. 8. 304) 
calls duo Thestiadae, proles Aphareia: 
showing that he, at least, supposed their 
father to be this son of Thestius. The 
sons of Thestius, acc. to Apollod. r. 7. 
10, were Iphiclus, Euippus, Plexippus, 
Eurypylus. 

Homer (//. 9. 567) says of Althaea, 
mO\N’ axéovo’ Hpato KacryvijTo.o pdvoto, 
as if only one of her brothers had been 
slain. Since this contradicted the legend, 
Aristarchus and others wished to write 
Kacvyvnroto (adj., ‘fraternal’). Apollo- 
dorus (1. 8. 2) says merely, éfehOdvros dé 
Mededypov, kal tivas TOY Oearlov 
matdwy poveicavros, ANOalay dpacacba 
Kar’ avroo. 

®oovs denotes ‘dash,’ the impetuous 


valour of the warrior, rather than the 
mere rush of war-chariot or horseman: 
Ll. 5. 536, Bods €oxe pera mpwrowe pd- 
xecGar: 2b. 571 Gods TEp édv modemoTis : 
13- 477 Bon Goov. 

131 ¢idov, a ‘friend,’ meaning here 
akinsman. Meleager’s uncles were now 
fighting against him, on the side of the 
Curetes (cp. 127 n.), as Suopevéwv (133) 
indicates. But tupAd (132) implies that, 
even so, he would not wittingly have 
slain a Thestiad. 

133 uxais én: for the prep. cf. 83 n. 

136 émdreEapéva = Noyioamévn, an 
Ionic phrase; Her. 1. 78, etc. 

137 Saldpav, ‘fierce,’ as in 122 (n.). 
Phrynichus called her aivés, kaxounyavou 
(n, on 142). 

139 atdpBaxtos: Pind. P. Iv. 84 
yopas drapBaxroo=aTapBarov: where 
Hermann proposed araput«roo (Hesych. 
rapyvtacbat, poByOjva). 

140—142 ‘The construction ave 
girpov €k Napvaxos is harshly compressed, 
but not impossible. I should not retain 
a&ykAatcaca (my correction of the Ms. 
éykAatcaca), if any satisfactory emen- 
dation could be found which would supply 
a participle in the sense of ‘ having taken 
out. The least unsatisfactory would 
be ékAtoaca (éyAVoaca, Wilamowitz): 
‘having released’ the brand from the 
chest, by undoing the fastenings of the 
latter. But this is not likely to have 
become éyxAavcaca. The same may be 
said of €Aktdoaca (Housman), which is 
also metrically dubious, since the v 
answers to a syllable which is long in 
7, 22, 447, 62, 102;°127, 167, 182, and 
anceps only in 87 (the ro- of rootrov). 


ant. 4. 
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142 EPKAATCACA MS.: dykdatcaca J.: éxxA\doaca or éyNicaca (=€xAVoaca) 
Wilamowitz: éy«\aqoaca or eyxAgéaca Tyrrell: €Axtcaca Housman: éycatvoaca Festa 


Tyrrell’s éykAdoaca is excellent as an 
explanation of the Ms. reading, and 
gives a possible, though somewhat in- 
volved, sense (she burned the brand... 
“which she had formerly locked up’; cp. 
Aver Tedjoas in Soph. Az. 676): but it 
leaves the construction kate €x apvaxos 
unmitigated. éxxAdoaca (Wilamowitz) 
would mean ‘having shut out’ (not 
‘having unlocked’). 

Weir Smyth defends éyxAatcaca 
(though éyxAalw is otherwise unknown), 
as meaning that ‘she shed tears over the 
brand’ when she drew it from the chest. 
In this sense, however, we should rather 
expect émik\alw (used with a dative by 
Nonnus 30. 14). éy«Aalew, were it used, 
would be rather to weep a? something, 
e.g. wakots. (In Aesch. 4g. 541 évda- 
kpvew duuacw is strictly ‘to have tears 
in the eyes’.) 

Sar8adréas, curiously carved: Simon. 
fr. 37. 1 Adpvakt...€v davddaréa. 

gitpov: Homer does not mention Al- 
thaea’s brand, but only the curse which 
she invoked on Meleager (Z/. 9. 567). 
But the brand was probably a very old 
element in the story,—older, it may be, 
than the epic sources used by the Homeric 
poet of the HpecBela. Phrynichus, says 
Pausanias (to. 31, § 4), was the first to 
mention it év dpauwart: the drama was 
his HNevpwrar (fr. 6, Nauck?, p. 721): 


Kpuepov yap ov« | Huger pwdpov, wxeta dé 
vw dE Karedalcaro | dadod repPouévou 
Marpos bm’ aivas kaxouaxavov. That play 
was probably earlier than the date of this 
ode (476 B.c.). Cp. Aesch. Ch. 604 ff.— 
See Appendix. 

148 f. érékXwoev, ‘ordained’; here 
with acc. and inf., as in Aesch. Zum. 335 
TovTo yap Adxos Stavraia | wotp’ éréxNwoev 
éumédws éxew.—tote, of yore. Apollod. 
1. 8. 1 rovrov dé (Meleager) ovros nuepov 
émTa Tapayevouevas tas Molpas gacly 
elev’ tore TeNeuvTnoe. Medéaypos, drav 
6 Katouevos érl THs Ecxapas Sadds Karaka. 
ToUTO dkovoaca Tov Sadr aveiiero ANOala 
kai KatéBero eis Aapvaxa. 

{wds Spov duerépas: the limit or canon, 
the ‘measure’ of his life. Cp. Dion 
Chrysost. or. 67 § 7 (MeAedypw) daddv twa 
Néyouot Taucevery Tov THs Cwhs xpovov. 
Aesch. Ch. 607 ff. (Althaea) xarai@ovoa 
mardds dapowdy | daddy Ack’ érel 
MoAdy | warpobev KeAddnoer, | EVumer pov 
Te dial Blov | porpdxpayrov és auap. 

145 Aaimidov KAtpevoy, one of the 
Curetes, otherwise unknown. The name 
KXvuevos, a frequent one, was also borne 
by one of Meleager’s brothers (117 n.). 

146f. éfevapl{wv. The étavapiiwy of 
the Ms. is a mere error: in no dialect 
would the ev- become ap-. 

148 tipywv mpomdpobe, before the 
battlemented walls of Pleuron, to which 
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the brand of speedy doom, taken from the caren chest,—the 
brand which fate had ordained of yore to be the measure of 
my life. 

“It so befell that I was in the act of slaying Clymenus, the 
valiant son of Daipylus, a warrior of noble mien, whom I had 
overtaken in front of the walls,—for our foes were in flight to 
their ancient city of Pleuron ;— 


when the sweet life grew faint within me, and I knew that 
my strength was ebbing away. Ah me! and as I drew my 
“tay breath, I wept, hapless one, at passing from my glorious 
youth.’ 


, (with daze in 140), Desrousseaux (with ef\e). 146 f. déevapifwv] BEANAPIZON ms. 
151 MINTNOA Ms.: puwivba (=pwivOn) L. C. Purser: pivwwOev or puvtvOe. Hous- 
man: plvvGev Wilamowitz. 154 mpoXsirwy K.: TIPOAITION ms. 


the Curetes were being driven in flight 
from Calydon. 

149 ff. rol St... [T\evpava: a paren- 
thesis, explanatory of v. 148. Ancient 
Pleuron (% waXaa, Strabo p. 451) stood 
in the fertile wecoyata of Aetolia, some 
seven or eight miles N.wW.N. of Calydon. 
About 230 B.c. that site was deserted, 
and a new Pleuron (7 vewrépa) was 
founded more to the s. w., not far from 
the modern Mesolonghi. A schol. on 
Zl. g. 529 describes the Kovupfres as 
oi rnv Il\evpmva olxodvres, and Strabo 
(p. 451) speaks of 7 Koupnrixy as  abr7 
7p IA\evpwria. He also mentions a moun- 
tain named Kovpiov as wAnolov Tijs radaas 
IIXeupavos. 

151 If plvuvOa S€ pou, the reading of 
the Ms., be sound, we have here - ~ ~ - 
where, in three of the other four epodes, 
we find ——~-— (vv. 31, 71, tr1). But 
the fifth epode has the same metrical 
peculiarity, if in v. 191 the Ms. TdBe 
be sound. Hence the case of plvuvda is 
different from that of an isolated metrical 
anomaly like suvv@e in 111. go, or deip’ 
GOpnoov vow inv. 8. It is more like the 
case of v. 11 and 14, where the metrical 
peculiarity occurs also in the antistrophe 
(11=26, 14=29). That is, we have to 
ask :—Did the poet, in these last two 
epodes, deliberately modify the metre of 
the first verse? In order to judge of this 
question, the sewse yielded by piwéa 
must be considered. In //. 1. 416 f. 
Thetis says to Achilles: ai@’ dgedes rapa 
ynvoly ddaxpuros kal dm/jpwy | joa, wel 
yt tot aloa plyuvOd wep, od Te waa 
div :—‘ seeing that thy lot [is] very brief’ 


(literally ‘is only for a little while’: cp. 
Ll. 4. 466 pivvvda 5€é of yéved’ pun, ‘his 
effort lasted only a little while’). In the 
Homeric é7re/ vv rot aloa pivuvda, the use 
of the adverb with éo7i understood is 
most unusual, if not unique: but the 
sense, at any rate, is clear. Now, if 
plvuv8a be genuine in this verse of Bac- 
chylides, there is the same singularity, 
but in a far harsher form, since we have 
to supply, not éort, but yy. And when 
qv has been supplied, what is the sense? 
‘My life was but for a short while.’ 
The meaning required, however, is: ‘grew 
feeble,,—‘began to ebb away.’ 

The true reading may be puvivén. A 
scribe may have changed this to uwitvéa, 
wrongly supposing the latter to be the 
Doric form; as in Theocr. I. 7 the Mss. 
have vrowwdy. A reminiscence of the adv. 
plywéa in fl. 1. 417 may have helped. 
In v. 191 T48€ is easily corrected to Tq8e. 
—Cp. Ill. gon. 

152 ddrtyor8evéwy: the verb is not 
found elsewhere (though the adj. occurs 
in schol. Oppian //a/. 1. 623). The poet 
may have felt that, in relation to the 
sufferer’s consciousness (yvov), this word 
was fitter than the Homeric 6\vyodpavéwv 
or ddvynmredéwy (//. 15. 24, 246 etc.), 
which are more objective.—yvav without 
augment: //. 4. 357, Hes. 7A. 551. 

Cp. Swinburne, Atalanta in Calydon, 
p- 88 (the dying Meleager speaks) :—‘ My 
heart is within me As an ash in the fire’... 
And the Semichorus, 20. p. 83: ‘He wastes 
as the embers quicken; With the brand 
he fades as a brand.’ 


154 dyAadv ABav. Simon. fr. 105 


epode 4. 
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155 sdacw doevorBoav ae. 
Coll 6 “Apdurptwvos raida podvov 87) TOTE 
4 
7 TéyEar Brépapov, Tadazevbéos 
, 4g 
8 qWoTpov olKTipovTa pwros’ 
9 Kal vw aperBopuevos 
n lal ‘\ aA # 
1601 Tot épa’ Ovatotor py Piva pépioTor, 
orp. <’. «pnd dediov mpoodew 


2 éyyos: GAN od ydp Tis €oTw 
3 mpacis TAdE mupopEvors, 

lal ia XN / wn 
4 YXpi Keo Néyew O,7u Kal péhdev TEAEW. 


165 


5H pa Tis ev peyapous 
6 Olvjos adpyidirov 


¥ > , / 
7 €OTLW AOUHTA Ouydtpav, 


8 gol puay adtyKia; 


»” 
9Tav Kev NiTrapav eOdhov Oeipav axkoirw. 


170 10 


\ \ / 
TOV Oe peveTrT oh€jLou 


2p puya Tporepa Medea- 
1 ‘Ypou' Nirrov XAwpavyeva 


ne 
3 é€v O@pact Aataverpar, 


160 rot’ Housman, A. Ludwich: TOTA A: but a corrector (4°?) has altered this to 
TAA’ by transfixing I with a sloping line which at the same time converts O into A.— 


740° pa Blass: 760° épa K. 


160—162 The words @varotar...péyyos are quoted 


by Stobaeus “Vor. 98. 27, who, placing a comma after @éyyos, adds in the same line 


ode map Kupuuédovra ror ayhady @\erav 
nBnv : Theognis 985 alwa yap wore vonua 
mapépxerar dyads ny. 

155f. dSeotBoav, only here and in x. 
61: cp. ddeodaluwv (Clem. Alex. p. 302) 
adevtlOeos orac. ap. Iulian. p. 297 D.— 
*Apditptwvos. This lengthening of the z 
in Amphitryo is very exceptional: it is 
short above inv.85,andin Xv.15. Pindar, 
who uses the name in six places (?. Ix. 
Srp Ve Toh 24 TV 20s Xs LO. eh ayy le 
6) always has t. In the Amphitruo of 
Plautus the z is regularly short, and no- 
where appears to be necessarily long. 
The name does not seem to be extant in 
Greek iambic verse ; possibly we might 
have found examples of this scansion in 
the Ayderptwy of Sophocles, of Aeschylus 
Alexandrinus (Nauck? p. 824), or of the 
comic poet Archippus. Cp. ’Audirpirn 
(Od. 3. 91, etc.). 

157 BNebapor’ the sing., as in XI. 17; 
twice in Sophocles (4 7¢. 104, fr. 645), and 
often in Euripides. Homer and Aeschylus 


have only the plur. BAégapa, Pindar only 
y\épapa. — tadatrevOéos, lit. ‘ bearing 
grief’ (Od. 5. 222): in XV. 26 it means 
‘ grievous.’ 

160 roi’ %a. The first syllable is 
long in three at least of the corresponding 
verses (40, 80, 200): and presumably 
long, though azceps, in the fourth (120, 
marpés). And the first hand wrote TOIA, 
which a corrector has changed into TAA’, 


Blass (praef. p. xXLit) defends rdé’, 
holding that ~~—-—— could be substituted 
for -~—— at the beginning of the verse. 


To the ear at least, such a change in the 
rhythm is very unpleasing. Itseems much 
more probable that the author wrote ro?’ 
épga. It is true, as the same critic ob- 
serves, that we do not elsewhere find 
Tota as=Todde, before a speech: but it is 
not doubtful that a poet could have so 
used it. The objection would be met by 
reading r@8’ (cp. 191 n.): but the ms. 
reading points rather to rot’. 

Ovarotor pr) pivar dépiorov: the first 
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‘Tis said that then, and then alone, tears came to the eyes of 
_ Amphitryon’s intrepid son, in pity for the ill-fated hero’s doom ; 
and he answered him with such words as these: ‘It were best 
for mortals that they had never been born, 


and never looked upon the sunlight, 


But, seeing that these 


laments avail not, a man should speak of that which he can 


hope to accomplish. 


j In the halls of the warrior Oeneus is there 
a maiden among his daughters like in form to thee? 
I to make her my queenly bride.’ 


Fain were 


And to him spake the spirit of Meleager steadfast in war: 
‘I left Deianeira at home, in the fresh bloom of youth, 


Bios 5” ovdels BporGv wdvra xpédvov, a fragment otherwise unknown (Bergk fr. 2). 


161 wu7i’ Stobaeus: MHT’ ms. 
(by A*?). 


169 GEAON ms., corr. K.—AKOITAN A: corr. A!? 
TONKE Ms., with A written above (by A??), 


164 xp7] KPH Ms., but with X written above 


170 ror de] 
172 xAwpatxeva] The grave accent 


was at first placed on the letter v, but two lines have been drawn through it. 


half of the familiar maxim; Theognis 
425 ff. ravrav péev ph povar erry ovioicw 
Gpiorov, | und’ éovdetv avyas d&€os jeNiov. | 
guvra & dws wKiota TUAas Atdao TepHoas 
K.T.Nes Oph. O. C. 1225 ff., etc. This 
passage illustrates the pathetic power of 
Bacchylides. It is impressive, indeed, 
that this should be said by Heracles, 
‘the unconquered’ (v. 57). Yet a subtler 
poet would scarcely have made him say 
it here, within the gates of Hades, to 
Meleager, whose fate he pities. For 
the first part of the adage,—‘It is best 
not to be born,’—inevitably suggests 
that other which is not spoken,—‘and 
next best, to die soon.’ Contrast the 
manner in which the whole yreu7 is in- 
troduced by Sophocles (/. c.). As uttered 
by the men of Colonus, it is not only a 
comment on the trials of Oedipus, but 
also a thought which turns the mind 
towards his approaching release. 

161 mpoowdeiv, aorist, like écdew 
atyyas in Theognis 426 (see last n.), be- 
cause the moment of birth is meant: cp. 
Zl. 16. 187 f. abrap émel dn rv ye poryo- 
ardéxos HidelOuia | Ed-yaye mpd piwode kal 
jnerlou idev atryds. 

162 f. GddA” ov ydp mpagis x.7.A.: 
Od. 10. 202 adN’ ot yap Tus mpHsis eylyvero 
peupouévacw (‘no effect,’ no good). Z/. 24. 
524 ov yap Tus mpntis méderae Kpvepoio 
yoo. Bacchyl. fr. 12 rl yap édagppov er’ 
éorlv dmpakr’ ddvpdmevoy Sovewy | kapdlay ; 

164 péAdda, sc. Tis, easily supplied 
from the indefinite plural partic. in 163. 
(Not: ‘a word which is likely to have 


TAB: 


effect.’)—reXetv is here probably the fut., 
though it might be the pres.: cp. IF 
30 n. 

165 7 pa, interrogative, as in Z/. 5. 
421; Pind. P.1x. 40, /. Vil. 3 ; Soph. Az. 
172 (lyric). Some edd. prefer to write 
Apa (z.c. 7+dpa) in this sense. 

167 ddpyta: Hom. hymn. Ven. 82 
maplévy adunry: Aesch. Suppl. 149 (the 
prayer of the Danaides to Artemis), 
dbparas aduara | picvos yevéoOw. In ZZ, 
and Od. this form of the word is applied 
only to cattle; but mapOévos aduns occurs 
in Od. 6. 109, etc.—The Ionic y is kept 
here to avoid a double a sound; but cp. 
x. 84 déuaro..Ovyatpwv, partitive gen. 
with 7s in 165. 


169 Aiwapdv. The notion of the 
epithet is that of rich adornment, 
splendid surroundings. It may perhaps 
be rendered by ‘queenly.’ Cp. Hes. 


Th. got devrepov jyayero Nuraphy O€uw. 
Except in Od. 15. 332, where Aurapol 
kepadds is said of youths whose heads 
are anointed with oil, \urapds is never in 
Homer the epithet of a person, nor is it 
ever so used by Pindar. 

Oelyav dkoitiy. Od. 21. 72 léwevoe 
yipae Oéecba Te yuvatka. Aesch. 7%. 930 
moaw avrg Oceueva. 

Pindar represented Meleager as pro- 
posing the marriage with Deianeira to 
Heracles, in order that he might defend 
her from her dread suitor, Achelous 
(schol. 7/. 21. 194). See Appendix. 

172£. xAwpavyxeva, with the freshness 
(the fresh bloom) of youth upon her neck. 
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4 Hiv ete KYpucéas 
17513  Kdapidos Ged€ysBporov. 
dvr. e. 1devkodeve Kahduora, 


an > , Kd 
2 OTQAGOOV EVTOLYTOV appa 


lal 4 
3avTou' Ala te Kpovidav 
\ A 
+ tpryoov ‘Ohvpmuov apyayov dear, 


180 


/ 
5 TOV T akKapavTopoay 


6 “Addeov, Ilédomds te Biar, 
\ yt He ges \ 
>Kat Iicav, ev 6 KXeEvvos 
8 qWoool VLKACAS dpop@ 
‘sy , 
oMO |ev Depérixos < és > evvpyous Lupakoc- 


185 10 


aoas ‘Iépwrv. dépwv 


°F; €VO |apovias aeTaNov. 


179 OAYMIIION] w has been written by A® above the second O: a notable instance 
of a true reading depraved by this corrector, though metre clearly forbade. 


Nightingales, when they begin their song 
in the early Greek spring, are called 
xAwpa’yeves by Simonides (fr. 73), who 
meant (I think) ‘with 77es/ throat,’ z.e. 
with throat of fresh, youthful vigour,—in 
Keats’s phrase, ‘full-throated.’ Thus for 
both poets xAwpavxnv implies xAwpds as 
an epithet, not of colour, but of yourg 
Zife; though with diverse applications. 
See Appendix. 

Aaidvepav, see XV. 23 ff. The bare 
mention of her name suffices here: enough 
has been said to enforce the truth, yaXe- 
arov | OeGv maparpéWar voor (94 f.). 

174 f. xpvoéas, with v, as in XV. 2, 
Pind. P. Iv. 4 etc. This v was borrowed 
from the lyrists by the’ dramatists, but 
only in lyrics (Soph. O. 7. 157, etc.). In 
Homer the v is always long, and such 
forms as xpuoéys are to be scanned as 
two syllables (with synizesis) ; cp. Z/. 1. 
15 xpvoéw ava oxirrpy.—SehépBpdrtov, 
the enchantress, who bewitches mortals. 
In /2 14. 214 ff. is described the 
embroidered cestws (keordv iudvra) of 
Aphrodite, wherein are ‘all her enchant- 
ments’ (GeAKr7pia),—‘love, desire, and 
sweet converse, that steals the wits even 
of the wise.’ 

176 ff. Kaddiéra is now bidden to 
turn from the heroic myth to the im- 
mediate theme of the epinikion. In xviit. 
13 she is the Muse who inspires a dithy- 
ramb concerning Io. Above, in 13 f., 
the poet is Ovpavlas...0epdmrwy, as in VI. 


11 Urania again prompts his strain; 
while in Xv. 3 she moves him to sing of 
Heracles. In III. 3, XI. 2, and XII. 228 
it is KNew who presides over the ode of 
victory. Bacchylides uses the names of 
these Muses interchangeably, without 
assigning a special function to each. 
Pindar names KaAXéra only once (0. 
X. 16), KXew once (4. 111. 83), and 
Ovpavia nowhere: he usually speaks of 
Moioa or Moicar. In later mythology 
Calliope was the Muse of heroic song, 
Cleio of history, and Urania of astronomy. 

177 otdcoyv x.7-\.: cease to pursue 
the story of Heracles, and revert to 
Hieron’s victory. The example of an 
abrupt return from myth to theme was 
set by Pindar in the earliest of his 
extant odes, written in 498 B.c., when he 
was only twenty; P. X. 51 kwWrayv oxdcov 
K.T.A.: cp. WV. V. 15 f. ordcopar: P. Iv. 
(462 B.C.) 247 f. waxpd moe vetoOa Kar’ 
auakirov’ apa yap cuvdrre: Kal Twa | 
olwov toaue Bpaxtv* where he adds, 
tondotor 5 aynuar codplas érépors, words 
which imply that other lyric poets (like 
Bacchylides here) had imitated this trait. 

evto(ntov: Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 265. 
dpuard r’ evrolnra.—dppa: the ‘chariot? 
is Pindaric, but Pindar always gives it 
to ‘the Muses’ collectively, and never 
materializes it by such an epithet as 
‘well-wrought’: he conceives the poet 
as borne along in it (O. 1x. 81 & Mousap 
Sippy): the singers of old are they of 
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_ astranger still to golden Aphrodite the aaehiterss’ 


White-armed Calliope, stay thy well-wrought chariot there ; 
and now sing Zeus, son of Cronus, Olympian ruler of the gods,— 
and Alpheus, of untiring stream, with mighty Pelops, and Pisa, 
where the famed Pherenicus prevailed by his speed in the race, 
ere he returned to the embattled walls of Syracuse, bringing 
Hieron the leaf of good fortune, 


184 f. j\@]ev and és are supplied by Housman («dpev..és Ludwich).—Dupaxovecas 


MS., K., Herwerden: Supaxécoas Blass. 


Xpvoaumixwy | és Slppov Moody éBawov 
(/. If. 2): the patron 76d’ &fevéer apua 
Iepidwy (P. X. 65): in a poetic effort, 
éoouvrat... | Mowoatov dpua (7. vil.61). As 
the chariot is an image for the poet’s dp, 
and belongs to the Muses only in their 
relation to the poet, it is not attributed 
to the Muses, or to any of them, in 
ancient art. 

_ 180 dxapavtopdav: cp. III. 6n. 
“181 Tlé\omds te Blav: cp. vil. ad fin. 
év Ilé\oros Ppvyiou | kNewoils déOhos : X, 
24 f. ev fabéas | ayvod Hédoros darédos. 
Hero and god are similarly linked in 
Pind. O. x. 26 ff.: ‘The ordinances of 
Zeus have moved me to sing of the 
peerless festival which Heracles founded 
by the ancient tomb of Feops, with altars 
six in number’ (the Bapots @& didduous 
of O. v. 5, which Heracles dedicated to 
six pairs of deities). In the altis at 
Olympia, west of the great altar of Zeus at 
which the Iamidae divined by @u7vpa, was 
the precinct called the Heémov, enclosing 
the hero’s traditional grave,—a low tumu- 
lus of elliptic form. A Doric propylaion, 
with three doors, gave access from the 
s.W. side. Here sacrifices, the aiwaxovpiat 
of Pind. O. 1. gt, had been offered to the 


- spirit of Pelops from early times: Pau- 


sanias (5. 13 § 2) mentions the yearly 
offering of a black ram. 

182 [IIicav, with f: so Pindar (0. 
II. 3, etc.). But Simonides fr. 158 has 
Ilion: cp. Theocr. Iv. 29 morl Micay. 
Euripides (Z. 7. 1 and Helen. 393) has 
Tlicav (so edd.), but in the fifth foot: cp. 
I. T. 824 mapbévov Iliedrida, where the 
quantity of the «is doubtful. The name 
is probably connected with ziaos (rivw), 
* water-meadow. —Pisa, the old Achaean 
capital of Pisatis, the mythical seat of 
Oenomaus and Pelops, seems to have 
stood about three-quarters of a mile east 
of the temple of the Olympian Zeus. 


The site has been conjecturally identified 
with a hill near the stream Miraka, an 
affluent of the Alpheus. (Cp. E. Curtius, 
Pelop. Wi. 51.) Pisa was destroyed in 
572 B.C. by the Eleans, who then 
succeeded to the presidency of the games. 
Pindar uses IIica as a poetical synonym 
for Olympia: O. 1. 18 IIlcas re kal 
Pepevixov Xdpis: VIII. 9 & IIlcas evdevdpov 
éx ’AXdew &doos. So Herodotus (11. 7) 
measures the distance from Athens és Te 
Iltcav kal émi rov vndv rod Ards Tod 
Odvmrrlov. - 

184 f. 7\Oev. . és evripyous K.7.A. We 
must insert és, lost after -os through the 
recurrence of ce (-OCECETIITPTOTC). 
éUrvpyous is inadmissible, because the v of 
éi- is always short before a single con- 
sonant. There is, indeed, one apparent 
exception, Od. 14. 63 kAjpdy Te éimoppév 
Te yuvaixa, but there the v./. roAupynoryy 
is doubtless right. The it is long only 
when the consonant is doubled, as in 
éiipertins, evppoos, éicrehos.—Lvpakdo- 
cas. The MS. has CTPAKOYTCCAC, but 
the double oo indicates that the Doric 
form should be restored by deleting v. 
The forms were (1) Doric Xupdkooa 
(Pind. P. 11. 1), or metri gratia Zupdkoc- 
gat: (2) Attic Lupdwovear: (3) Ionic 
DupyjKoveat. 

186 cvdatpovlas méradov: alluding to 
the garland of wild olive (kérwos) which 
was the prize at Olympia. The singular 
méradov is poetically substituted for the 
plural, as in Soph. O. C. 7o1 pvAdov 
é\alas. It is a phrase resembling that in 
Ill. 92 ff. BABov..dvbea. Victory is the 
leaf which ev’damovla puts forth. There 
is a like metaphor in 198, muOuéves 
OddXovewy EcO\Gv. The use of rérador, 
instead of dvGos, is fitting, since the word 
is intended to suggest the olive-wreath ; 
cp. Pind. MV. 1. 17 ‘Oduumiddwv pidrors 
éhadvy xpuséous: O. VIII. 76 orépavos 
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4 
» ypn 8 dhabeias yap 
lol > - 
Col.12 waiver, POdvov aupotépacow 
la 
“4 Yepolv atwodpevor, 
1901; €l TUS EV Tpaaaor BpoTer. 
em. €.. 


:Bowwtos avnp Tad€ dor|noev, yuKevav 


2 ‘Hotodos TpoTohos 


aA a + 
3 Movaayv, ov <av> 


2Q7 a , 
abdvarcu TU Moot, TOUT®@ 


+ kai Bpotav dypav én|eobar. 


195 5 Teopar evpapews 
187 ddadelas Blass; AAHOEIAC Ms. 


191 7rdde Wilamowitz, for trade: see 


comment.—After paévycev K. supplies wadatés: Wilam., \vyedév: Bruhn, yAvKeray (so 


Blass) : Pingel, 8a@s¢pev.—Housman conj. tavde Puvync€v mor’ dupay. 


193 f. dv 


gud\rdogpbpwv am’ dyavev: NV. Vi. 65 dvOe 
Oduprid.dos. 

Some take méradov as ‘a voling-leaf,’ 
Pind. 7. vil. 43 pndé Nypéos @vydrnp 
vexéwy mérada dls éyyvahigérw | duper, 
‘place leaves of strife in our hands’ 
(force us to vote on opposite sides): a 
passage which shows that the use of 
leaves in voting was known long before 
the Syracusans employed the méraXov 
éNalas (Diod. x1. 86) in the form of 
ostracism called meradiopds. (‘ Petalism’ 
was instituted probably c. 454 B.C., and 
abolished after no long interval: Diod. 
XI. 87: Freeman Szcz/y 11. 332.) Leaves 
were used in the Athenian BovAj when 
the senators voted on the question of 
expelling one of their own number: 
Aeschin. or. t § 111 7 BovAyn Kkatayvotca 
Tovrovl déuxely Kat éxpud\d\opopycaca. 
What, then, would be the exact sense of 
evdaimovias réradov? It has beenrendered, 
‘a token of heaven’s favour.’ But that 
meaning can be reached only through 
the literal one, ‘a szffrage for (Hieron’s) 
happiness,’—given by the god who de- 
creed the victory. That, however, is too 
artificial: it seems also too obscure, 
without help from the context. There is 
a further objection; viz. that, on the 
analogy of gépew wWipov (seffragium 
ferre), pépwv wéradov should refer to the 
voter. 

187 ddabelas: the Ms. has dAn- 
here, but the Doric a is found in all the 
five other places where the poet uses the 
word (1. 963 VII. 42f:; Ix, 85; xit. 
204; fr. ro). 

Bacchylides refers more than once to 
the #@dvos which may put constraint on 


a man’s inward sense of merit in others, 
and keep him silent, while ‘truth,’ 
candour, makes the poet speak out: see 
II. 67 ff.; vill. 85 ff. odv 6 adabela 
Bpor@v x.7..: XII. 199 ff. ef uh Twa 
Gepoterns | POdvos Brdrat, | aiveirw cody 
dvdpa | ctv Sica... | a 6 ddabela dire? | 
vikav k.T.’. His tone is that of one who 
praises because it is the plain duty of a 
fair mind. 

188 f. dydortépatow xepoty, ‘with 
might and main.’ Cp. the proverbial 
phrase, od 7H érépa Anwréov (Plat. Soph. 
226 A).—dtecdpevov. Housman would 
write dmwoapévous, as ef follows. The 
last syllable of the verse is, indeed, long 
in all the strictly corresponding verses 
(54, 69, 94, 109, 134, 149, 174). Verses 
14 and 29, though holding the same 
place, are, as we saw, metrically peculiar 
in having an additional syllable: still, 
éGéXeac 5€ in v. 14 suggests that here also 
the final syllable could be anceps. Asa 
matter of idiom, the singular seems here 
more natural than the plural. 

190 ci tis ed mpdoco, after xpr 
(187). In general statements or maxims 
the present indicative is sometimes thus 
followed by ed with the optative, where 
we should rather expect a _ general 
supposition expressed by ei “with pres. 
indic., or édy with pres. subjunctive. 
Od. 14. 56 geiv’, od wor Outs eat, odd’ ef 
kaxlwy céBev EdOor, | Eetvor adaripoa. 
Pind. P. vill. 13 xépdos 5€ pidrarov, | 
exdvTos el Tis Ex Oduwy Pépor. Similarly 
when the condition is contained in a 
relative clause: Soph. Azt. 666 add’ dv 
mots THTELE, TOUSE pH KAVELY. 

191—194 Hieron’s success and glory 


= 


from us with might and main 
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We must give praise, for truth’s sake, and thrust envy away 


, if any man should prosper. 


Thus spake the Boeotian, Hesiod, servant of the sweet 
Muses: ‘Whomsoever the immortals honour, the good report 


of men goes with him also.’ 


Readily am I won 


_<dy>..riyudor rotry...ér[ec@ac Housman: and Wilamowitz (but with xelyw instead 


of ro’rw). So also Blass”, but with xpjuer after ryudor (Pingel having conjectured 


Xphva). 


195 reidoua] recAdued’ Blass?. 


are so manifestly given dy ‘the gods, 
that envy is put to silence, and men’s 
applause cannot be withheld. The poet 
constantly refers Hieron’s victories to the 
favour of heaven: cp. above, 36: IV. 
I—3, and more especially 18—20, rf 
péprepov 7 Pcotow | pidov ébvra k.T.d. 
Bowrds avip. Virgil’s Ascraeus senex 
(Zel. 6. 70); so Homer is Xios dvip 
(Simonid. fr. 85. 2) ; Simonides, do.dds 6 
K7jios (Theocr. Xvi. 44); Pindar, Dircaeus 
cygnus (Hor. C. Iv. 2. 25); Alcaeus, 


~Lesbius civis (id. C. 1. 32. 5); Anacreon, 


6 Trios KUxvos (Antipater Sidon. in Avth. 
7+ 30). 

7@4,0e, ‘on this wise’: cp. Soph. £/. 
643 THe yap Kayo Ppdow (where, how- 
ever, ‘on this wise’ means ‘ darkly,’— 
not, ‘in these terms’): O. C. 1300 ka7o 
pavréwy Taltn KNbw (‘and so I hear’...). 
The ms. taSe cannot be sound, if in 151 
plvuvOa is (as it seems to be) corrupt: 
see n. there. 

dévyncev. All Dorian dialects have 
-how, -noa in fut. and rst aor. of verbs in 
-éw. In Pindar M. v. 44 Boeckh read 
pidao’ (as also in other places of Pindar) ; 
but recent editors agree in giving pi\7o’. 
In O. xi. 67 W. Christ and others give 
povace, though puynce in V. x. 76, and 
gwrvjcas in /. Vv. 51. The form gwrvdw, 
of which ég¢wvaca would be the Doric 
aorist, does not seem to occur, though 
it would be the natural form for the verb 
from gwvd. 

The word lost after gwvnoev may have 
been an epithet of Movody (such as 
yAuKerav or eyeév). Both the poet’s 
style and the rhythm of the passage 
suggest this as probable. 

dv av d&0dvaro. x.r.A. The supple- 
ment given in the text seems the best 
(see cr. n.). Tobrw is not grammatically 
indispensable, since a dat. could be 
understood (cp. Soph. Ant. 35 f., 6s av 
rovTwy Te dpa, | povov mpoxecoGax) : but it 
makes the sentence clearer; and the 
emphasis is fitting here.—In Hesiod’s 


extant poems and fragments there is 
nothing nearer to this sentiment than the 
passage in 7heog. 81 ff., dvTwa Tihowor 
Atés Kodpac peyddo.o | ,... | rod péev él 
ydoon yuKephy xelovow éépony, | ...08 
6€ vu Naol | waves és avrov OpGot K.T.D. : 
where he says that the Muses give 
winning eloquence to kings, and fame to 
poets. But Theognis v. 169 is exactly 
apposite: 6y 6€ @Geoi Tineo’, dv Kal 
bwmedmevos aivel, 7.é2., a man, though 
inclined to blame, is constrained to praise. 
I cannot think that Bacchylides was 
alluding to Hes. Zheog. 81 ff. Refer- 
ences of this kind to other poets are, as 
a rule, verbally close: see, 2.g., Pind. Z. 
v. 67 Adurov 6é werérar | Epyous 
érdavfwy ‘Howddov udda tind Toir eros 
(alluding to Hes. Of. 410 wedérn 5€ TE 
épyov opé\\et). The saying may have 
occurred in some lost passage of Hesiod, 
—possibly the source of Theognis 169: 
or our poet may have meant the verse 
of Theognis, and named Hesiod by mis- 
take. 

195 f. mel@opar «.7.d. ‘Readily do 
I consent to send’... This is a phrase, 
like many in Pindar, intimating that the 
epinikion was written by invitation. Cp. 
O.X111.96 Moloas yap ayhaodpévas éx wv | 
"OdryarHidacly 7 eBay émixovpos: P. V. 
43 f. Exdvre rolvuy mpémer | vom Tov evep- 
yéerav brayTiaca.—evkKhéa, scanned —-: 
Soph. O. 7. 161 has (Apdvov) evkréa 
(-~~). In Pind. P. x1t. 24 ed«dea (ace. 
sing., for evxeéa) is -—~—. evKéa yAGo- 
gay means ‘an utterance fraught with 
glory’ (for Hieron): cp. Pind. 4. VI. 29 
érréwv...otpov | edxdeta (=evxreéa): O. II. 
go evkréas diarovs (‘shafts of song, winged 
by fame’).—For yAoooay, cp. Pind. O. 
IX. 44 Pépors dé Lpwroyevelas | dores 
yAGooav (‘lend thy voice’ to Opus): WV. 
IV. 86 xeivos...€uavy | yA@ooav evpeTw 
kedadnrw, ‘Let him (in the shades) be- 
come aware that my song is resounding.’ 
So here the yA@goca is a song sent from 
Ceos. 


epode 5. 


V, VI 
204 BAKXYAIAOY [ 
6 ev«héa Kehevov yoocoav otf kK éxTos Oikas 
7 méurew “lépwvi: Tobey yap 
2 mubpéeves Oahdovoew eo Od ov, 
9 TOUS 6 peylaToTaTMp ; 
200: Zevs akwyrous &v eipyrla pvddaoo.. 
VI. 
-AAXQNI KEIQI 
<TIAIAI> STAAIE! OAYMITTIA 
orp.a.  Adyov Avs peytotou 


dye hépratov TOOET OL 
Kbdos éx “Addeod mpoxoats, [kad aifwv 
— 2 


du daaa Tapo.lev 


5 aptrehotpopov Kéov 
»” "i Cees I /, 
aeoav tot OdvpTia 


196 After yAGooay only the letter o remains, the rest of the verse having been torn 
off.—otx éxrés dixas J. (1898), and (independently) A. Drachmann: ov« éxrés Bey 


Blass: odx éxrds mpoels Jurenka: olaxoorpépov K.: 


Jurenka, Blass: éo@doi K. 
supplied by Palmer. 


ovk éxtos (kedevGov) Sikas: the poet’s 
strain of praise has not wandered from 
the path of justice. Cp. X. 26 dixas 
kédevOov: and for éktos, 1X. 51 f. ri 
pakpay yA@ooay iBicas édatvw | éxrds 
6600; Both Bacchylides and Pindar fre- 
quently claim that their praise is in 
accord with 6élka: XII. 201 f. alvetrw 
copay avépa | civ dixa: X. 123 f. dixalas 
doris €xer ppévas ebpjoer x.T.\.: Pind. P. 
Vill. 70f. kwpm pev advuere? | Aika mape- 
oraxe: LV. III. 29 Emerar 6€ Ndyw dikas 
dwros, éodds (acc. pl.) aiveiv. 

197 £. 168ev, ‘thence,’ referring to 
evk\ea yA@ooav: by means of the just 
praise of the poet. As@ddXovcwy indicates, 
aruOpéves Eo PAGy are (literally) ‘the stocks 
or stems of happy fortunes’ (é¢6Ad), here 
compared to plants or trees. The just 
praise of the poet is as the dew which 
makes them flourish. The poet confers 
a glory which is the flower and crown of 
established prosperity. (For the diction, 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. to4f. vedfer ruby | .. 
teOadws, the old stock puts forth new 
buds and blossoms.) Pindar has a like 
thought in ¥. vill. 40 ff., avéerar 6” dperd, 


200 ¢vAdcoo Wilamowitz, Platt. 


oiwydyv kadG@s Platt. 198 écO\Gv 


gvidooet was 


xXAwpats €€poas ws re Sévdpeov dacer, | 
cogots avip&v depbeic’ év bixaloes Te 
mpos wypov | alfépa: ‘As, watered by 
fresh dews, a tree shoots upward, so 
grows the fame of manly worth, when it 
is lifted towards the liquid air of heaven 
by masters of song who give just praise.’ 
For éc@Aav, cp. IV. 20 potpay écOdGv: 
XVI. 132 éc@\dv tixav: Hom. hymn. 
Cer. 225 Geot 5€ Tor éoOAA Téporev. 

199 f. peytoroTatwp = néyioros TaTHp? 
SO XVIII. 21 peyotodvacoa: Soph. Ph. 
1338 “Edevos dpirréuarvtis.—axiwytovs : 
the mu@uéves of MHieron’s éc@\d are 
already well-set; the prayer is that they 
may never be uprooted.—etpyva : for the 
form, see on Il. 1. There is an allusion 
to the security gained for Sicily by the 
victory at Himera four years earlier 
(480 B.c.). Cp. xII. 188 f. (of Evvouia) 
adored T...| &v eipqva guAdoce. Here 
gvAaooou is preferable. Pind. O.. viii. 
ends with a like wish,...dar7juavrov éywr 
Blorov | avrovs 7’ défor kal wodw (sc. Leds) : 
while O. x11. and WV. 1x. end with a 
direct prayer to Zeus. 
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_ to send Hieron the song that tells forth his fame, without 
swerving from the path of justice; for by such praise it is that 
happy fortunes, once firmly planted, flourish: and may Zeus, the 
supreme father, guard them steadfast in peace. 


. victory was in the raléwy ordé.ov. 


Bae 
For Lachon of Ceos, victor in the foot-race for boys 


at Olympia. 


Lachon has won from great Zeus surpassing glory by his str. s. 


(452 B.C.) 


speed, where the waters of Alpheus seek the sea; enhancing 
those goodly deeds for which ere now vine-nurturing Ceos 


has been sung at Olympia, 


VI. The title has been added by A? in the left margin. 


IIATAT is inserted by 


Blass, as the Oxyrhynchus fragment of the Olympic register shows that Lachon’s 


3 AA®PELOT A: corr. K.—After rpoxoatc 


K. supplies -< ceuvais (and so Jurenka), Housman déédwv, Blass -c vixOy (with a full 


stop): J., KaN at&wr. 


VI. 1£. Adywy. Inthe Oxyrhynchus 
fragment of the Olympic register the entry 
referring to this victory gives the name as 
Adxwv. But Adxwy is confirmed by the 
agonistic inscription of Ceos (see Intro- 
duction to Ode 1. § 3), where [A]dxov 
’AptoToméveos maldwy occurs (twice) among 
the Nemean victors. The origin of such 
short names as Adxwy and Adyqs is illus- 
trated by the Attic Aaxéuopos (C. 7. A. 
11. No. 1512 4 2add.): cp. Fick-Benseler, 
Griech. Personennamen, p. 184.—The 
play on words in Adyoyv...Adxe is not 
sportive; it brings out the omen of the 
name, in this case a happy one. So 
Pindar fr. 105 (of Hieron), fa@éwv lepav 
dmdvume wdrep. Cp. Soph. Az. 430f., n. 
—Atds...Adxe, z.¢. mapa Ards: cp. Soph. 
O. T. 580 avr’ éuod Koulferar: tb. 1163 
édeEdunv 5é Tov. 

3f. “Addeot. The distance of Olym- 
pia from the mouth of the Alpheus was 
in ancient times about eight miles, and is 
now about ten. But the poet’s phrase, 
éml mpoxoais, is correct in a broad sense. 
Olympia is near the point where the 
Alpheus, descending from the Arcadian 
highlands, enters on the last stage of its 
course amidst the sandy levels near the 
coast, and then passes between lagoons 
to the sea. 

After ILPOXOAIC the Ms. has lost 
three syllables, ~--. Compare II. 6 ff., 
referring to the Cean victor Argeios :-— 
Karov & dvéuvacer, ba” ev keevvys | avdyéve 


(F)icOuo0...émredeitauev: She has renewed 
the memory of a// those goodly feats which 
we (Ceans) have displayed’ at the Isthmus. 
So, here also, 600 clearly refers to the 
whole series of victories won by Ceans in 
the national games. Lachon had now 
gained a signal success at the chief festival. 
(1) The poet may conceivably have said 
that this victory was the most brilliant of 
all which had-brought fame to Ceos: if 
so, we might read mpoxoais, a&é0\wv 
(Housman), or mpoxoaic., mdvrwy (the 
genitive, with either word, depending on 
péprarov). (2) Or, as is perhaps more 
probable, Lachon may have been de- 
scribed as enhancing the previous glories 
of Ceos. That sense would be given by 
Kad’ attwv, where ckadd would have the 
same meaning as in 11. 6.—See Appendix. 

5 dptrehotpddov. The word modvdu- 
meNos, traceable in frag. 7 (KX.), was also 
doubtless applied to Ceos. Coins of that 
island sometimes bore a grape (Brondsted, 
Voyages 1. pl. XXVUI., quoted by Jurenka 
here). 

6 ff. Join Odvprla with decay, not 
with kpatedoay. These tributes of song 
were paid by young men of Ceos at 
Olympia; the occasion would be a festal 
procession, escorting the Cean victor to 
the temple of the Olympian Zeus, where 
he would give thanks; or it might be 
a banquet. The formal émivixcov was 
more usually sung after the victor’s re- 
turn to his home. 
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ave TE Kal OTAOLOY KparEd- 
4 | yA 
cav| ateddvois eBeipas 


orp. B.  veaviar Bpvovtes. 


lal / 
10 o€ 6€ viv avatyodrov 
4 
Oipavias vyvos exate vir| as 


> , 
A ptoTopevevov 


a} Toddvepov TEKOS, 
yepaiper mpoddopors ao.- 
15 dats, OTL oTAdLOY KpaTr- 
aas Kéov evkhé€as. 


VARE 


TQI 


BY pail 


“Gy hurapa Oiyarep Xpdvov Te Kat 
Nuxtos, o€ TEVTHKOVTE BL ves dryaryov 
ExKaLoeKdrav év “Odvpo| ta pavetcar, 


Col. 13 


ou 


ad 7 Jap. "Ardec@ Hérores te Tadeo Xatp- 


OV FOS alp| axouptiacs TET PWT AL 


Kpivew Tal xuTard te| AKausnpav Todav 
"EAaot Kal yulwv dproTadkes a Oévos: 
© 5€ od mpecBUTatov veiuns yépas 

vikas éx avOpeéroiow evdofos KéKhy- 


10 Tat Kal todvGy\wros. 


"Ap| catopever lov 


13 II0AANEMON] O has been deleted after A. 


VII. 
margin. 
(auépav Blass): 


The title has been written over an erasure of three lines, by A¥%, in the left 
1 AIIIAPA corrected from AIITAPO. 
Ll nvav POwévwr Jurenka. 


2 wulnves dyayor J. 
4—11 Column x1. ends with verse 3. 


Bpvovres denotes the luxuriance of 
leaves or flowers in the wreaths. Cp. X11. 
69 f. mavOartéav orepdvoicw | avOéwr 
xairav épepOels. Eubulus (a poet of the 
middle comedy), in his KuBevrai fr. 1. 6, 
describes a wreathed drinking-cup as 
Kico@ Kapa Bpvoucar. 

10 f. dvatiuddmov: cp. XVI. 66 dvakt- 
Bpovras: XIX. 8 dvaktlados. So Pindar 
O.11. 1 dvakipopuryyes tyuvor.—Orvpavias : 
see n. on V. 176. 

12 f. “Apioropévetoy...rékos : 
on V. 71. 

14 mpoddpors. Aesch. fr. 388 ‘Exar7 | 
TOV Baoirelwy mpddouos wehd@pwr. The 
ode in honour of a victor was sometimes 


see Nn. 


sung before the doors of his house: Pind. 
Z. VII. 1—4 KNedvdpw ris...rapa mpd0upov 
lav | dveyepérw kQuov : Nem. 1. 19 éorav 
6 ém’ avdelars PUpacs. 

16 evk«déigas. The Doric aor.: so 
X. 87 dolate: XVI. 129 Tatdvitav. Cp. 
Tyrtaeus 12. 24 doru éiik\etcas: Simo- 
nides 125. 2 marpid’ émeuxAetoas. 


VII. 1—3 Avrapa, ‘resplendent’ (cp. 
Vv. 169 n.). The ‘daughter of Time and 
Night’ is Day: Hes. Theog. 124 Nuxros 
5 avr’ AlOnp Te kal 'Huépn égeyévovto. 

mevTyKovTa (uhves) are the fifty lunar 
months which have elapsed since the last 
preceding festival at Olympia. There 


es a 
> 
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~ as foremost in boxing or in foot-race, by youths crowned with 


luxuriant wreaths. 


And to thee now, son of Aristomenes, thou whose feet are str. 2. 
swift as the wind, the hymn of Urania queen of song renders 
honour for thy victory, in strains chanted before thy house; 
because by thy triumph in the foot-race thou hast brought 
renown to Ceos. 


Vil, 


For the same. 


Radiant daughter of Time and Night, the fifty months have 
brought thee, sixteenth day of the month at Olympia; [thee, to 
whom by the Alpheus, near the tomb of Pelops who rejoices in 
blood-offerings, it has been allotted] to give judgment for the 
Greeks on pre-eminence in speed of foot and strength of limb. 
To whomsoever thou awardest the foremost prize of victory, his 
name is thenceforth famous and admired among men. 

Column XIII. is lost; but a few syllables, belonging to the ends of verses in the upper 


third of it, remain in the left margin of col. x1v._ Verses 4-11 have been put together 
by Blass from several small fragments; and, of these, verses 6-11 have been com- 


bined with the endings of verses left from col. XIII. 


Wackernagel. 


6 ralxuradra re] Platt, 


was an Olympic cycle of 99 lunar months, 
making up eight years. The interval 
between two Olympic festivals was al- 
ternately one of 49 lunar months and one 
of 50 such months. See schol. Pind. O. 
Ill. 5 ylverac b¢ 6 ayy more wey dia Tegoa- 
pdxovra évvéa unvev, more 5é dia revry- 
kovta. Hence the festival fell sometimes 
in the Olympian (or Elean) month ’A7o)- 
Advios, sometimes in the month Hap#énos. 

In an old legend of Elis, the 50 
lunar months of this cycle appear as fifty 
daughters borne by Selene to Endymion 
(Paus. 5. 1 § 3) 

éxkatSexdtav, The Olympian festival 
began on the rth day of the month, 
and ended on the 16th: schol. Pind. O. 
IV. 14 éml wévTe Tuépas eyévero Ta 'ONp- 
mua, amd évdexdtns méxpis Exkacdexarys. 
On the 16th, the last day, the prizes 
were given to the victors; processions, 
sacrifices and banquets took place. 

This exordium suggests that the ode 
may (like Pindar’s eighth Olympian) have 
been sung at Olympia. 

4f. The letters TOCAIM in v. 5 


recall Pind. O. 1. gof. viv & év aiuaxov- 
plats dyaaior péuixrar | ’AApeod mopw 
kdtels, ‘and now (Pelops) hath part in 
the honour of blood-offerings at his grave 
by Alpheus’ stream.’ Hence the supple- 
ment which I suggest above. 

6—10 kplvew«.7.. There isa general 
parallelism between this passage and 
Pindar O. 1. 95 ff., wa raxvras moda 
éplferat | dxual 7 loxvos Opactrovor: 6 
vixay b€ Norrov dul Bioror | exer wedurbec- 
gav evoiay | déO\wv 7 évexev. 

apiotadkes oBévos: note the adj. com- 
pounded with a noun (4\«7%) akin in sense 
to a0évos: cp. Soph. O.7. 518 Blov...rot 
pakpaiwvos: 7r. 791 dvawdpevvoy éxTpov. 

ér’ avOpwmoiew, ‘among men’: cp. 
Soph. 77. 356 rami Avdots (Aarpevuara), 
his servitude in Lydia (nearly the same as 
év Avdois 76. 248). This use of éml with 
dat., though rare, seems tenable. Blass 
joins vikas én’, z.e., ‘on the occasion 
of victory’; a phrase which seems some- 
what weak here. vixas would naturally 
go with épas. 

’ Apiotopeévetoy : VI. 12 n. 
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vov y| éxdopyloas ore |pdr[ovor Adyo |va 
Tatoa | 


: ; - : : é : . OW 
* * * * 
Ilvdava re pnrobvrav 
Na ie 
Col.14 40 vpvéwy Newéay te Kat “Iobpdov: 
ya 8 émoKynTeVv xépa 
KOpTacopar: ody ada- 
, x na Ft fas 
(5) feia S€ wav hapTeE ypEos: 
> 
outis avOpaérev k| af “Edda- 
45 vas €v adiKt Ypov@ 
Lon oN > / nan 
Tous ewv avnp TE a Ned 
vas e€d¢€aTo vikas. 
Ss a v4 \ Sv os = Ou 
(10) @& Led Kepavveyyxés, Kall ém apyv |podiva 
na / 
oxParow “Adpevod Té\e~o| as pey |jadoKA€as 
/ > 4” 
50 Oeoddrovs edyds, Tept K[ pati 7 6 \raloca|s 
e \ > ° 
yravKov Aitwdidos 
A > > , 
avoynp édaias 
(15) év Iléhomos Ppvyiov 
“~ Die 
KAewots aéOXous. 
11 viv y] Blass. —éxdoun[oas ore|pdv[ovct Ewald, Bruhn, Housman, Wilamowitz. 
14 OMOQI] These letters were the last of the rrth verse in the lost col. xuI. 
After that v., about 24 more were needed to complete col. x111. Blass finds vestiges 
of 14 of these in some minute fragments which he prints here,—mostly single 


words, or parts of two words. I give them in the Appendix. 44f. xaé’ 
*HAXavas Blass. 46 z[\etvas Blass: rooot redvas Sandys, Jurenka. 48 xa{l 


11 viv y, though only conjectural, 41 ff. yq 8 émiokimrev: see Vv. 42 n. 
derives support from VIII. 25 Avrouyjdec —Kopardoowat. The passive of this verb 
voy ye vixd|oarrl vw daiuwv €dwrev. occurs in classical poetry; but is there 

39 f. I[vOava re. Afterthe verse (no. any other instance of the middle? For 
14 of the ode, and no. 11 in the lost the fyt., cp. X. 24 dow: Soph. di. 
column XIII of the papyrus) which ended 422 f. os | é€ep wéya: Pind. O. Iv. 17 
with the letters opwt, 24 verses (r5—38) od Wevded TéyEw byov.—odv Grabela (a 
have been lost: see cr.n. The poet is phrase which recurs in vitl. 85): it is 
now singing (vpvéwv) of Delphi, Nemea, only ‘with the aid of truth,’—ze. by 
and Isthmus. The reference is doubtless — speaking out frankly,—that any matter 
to successes gained by Lachon before his __(xpéos) can be set in a clear, full light 
victory at Olympia.—pmAoBiray: an epi-  (Adpurret). He means that anything short 
thet of altars in Eur. 7, 7. 1116. At of the strong statement which follows 
Delphi those who wished to consult the would be less than just to this victor’s 
oracle offered sacrifice before entering merits. Cp. n. on v. 187 f. 
the adyton: id. /o 229 mapir’ és Oupédas- 44 f. It is doubtful how the gap in 
éml 0’ dopdkrors | undo Sduwv yun waper’ the Ms. between K at the end of v. 44 
és wuxdv. So Pind. P. 111. 27 unodéxm and NAC at the beginning of v. 45 should 
Tvdwve. be filled. There is no clue to the exact 


- 
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And now thou hast given the honours of the wreath to Lachon, 
son of Aristomenes... 

* * * » * * 


...singing of Pytho, where sheep are sacrificed, and of Nemea, 
and of the Isthmus. And laying my hand on the earth as a 
witness, I will make this vaunt ;—for only by the voice of truth 
can anything be set in a full light—no one among the Greeks, 
as boy or as man, has gained more victories in an equal time. 

O Zeus, whose spear is the thunder-bolt, on the banks of 
silver-eddying Alpheus also hast thou fulfilled his prayers, for 
his great fame, by gift divine; and hast set upon his brow the 
gray wreath of the Aetolian olive, in the glorious games of 
Phrygian Pelops. 


ér’ dpyulpodiva Blass, taking podwa from frag. 17 (K.). 49 After TEAECC 
in the Ms. there is a lacuna equal to about 11 or 12 letters, and then C, the 
final letter of the last word in the verse. 


péyorév oi yépa>s, which is too long for the space. 
NoxAéas (which fits the gap) from frag. 17 K. 
Blass, taking 7a from frag. 17 K.—zepi x[pa@rd ré of rie] K.: 


bés instead of ride. 


TéXeccov K.: so Jurenka, adding <és 

Tédecas Blass, adding pey]a- 
50 epi k[pari 7 d)ralooa]s 
so Jurenka, but with 


52 dvdnu’] ANAH A: yw’ added above the line by A’. 


number of letters lost after K, nor to 
the quantity of NAC. To the obvious 
k[Aeev]vds it might be objected that its 
position in the sentence is awkward. I 
prefer Blass’s k[a8’ “E)Aalvas, though 
without regarding it as certain. The 
sense (‘among the Greeks’) might be 
illustrated from Pind. O.1. 120 rpépavrov 
codia xa’ "ENXavas. 

ev GAukt xpdvw. 7ué = ‘of the same 
age’: 7\cE xpévos here is ‘a time of the 
same duration,’ ‘an equal space of time.’ 

46 f. tats édv avip te, ‘whether as 
boy ov as man.’ Following ottis avépw- 
muy, this is a short equivalent for ote 
mais €wy ovr’ avnp. The phrase in Aesch. 
Eum. 521 ff. ris...9 modes Bpords te (‘who 
—be it city or be it man—?’) is so far 
similar that re there marks the second of 
two alternative cases included under ris 
(an interrogative implying a negative), 
and must therefore, in our idiom, be 
rendered by ‘ov.’ But the irregular co- 
ordination of # and 7e is special to that 
passage.—Note that the words here 
could also mean, ‘as boy and man.’ 
This would imply that the subject of 
édéEaro was no longer a boy. (See In- 
troduction to the Ode.) 

48—50 kepavveyxés: a word found 
only here: but cp. Pind. P. Iv. 194 
éyxetxépavvov Liva.—kar em’ apyvpodiva. 
The fragment (17 K.) which gives the 
endings of 48 and 49, and the letters ma 


of dmaccas in 50, has been rightly 
pieced on here by Blass. It cannot be 
an accident that it helps three consecutive 
verses. And the word peyladokdéas, 
while suiting the sense, also fits the gap 
in 49. 

TEAECC in the Ms. was _ probably 
t&keroas. Blass writes téMeras: but 
there is at least a presumption in favour 
of the oo, and there is nothing to show 
that it is metrically inadmissible. (We 
have no strophic test here.)—The alter- 
native t&\eooov would imply that the 
athlete concerned had not yet been vic- 
torious at Olympia, and therefore that 
the ode to which these verses belong was 
distinct from Odevil. (See Introduction. ) 

Tékeooas...evxas: ‘thou hast fulfilled 
his prayers, for his great glory (peya- 
okdéas), by gift divine (®e08drovs).’ 
eUxds here are the things prayed for, viz., 


victorious feats in the games. Cp. Pind. 
L.1V. 23 Oeoddrav Epywv. 
51 yAaukév: Pind. O. I1l. 13 aul 


Komaroe Badn yAavKbxpoa Kdcpmov édalas. 
—Aitwd(80s. The Aetolian Oxylus was 
one of the leaders of the Heracleidae at 
their return, and received Elis. Hence 
the Eleans are poetically called Aetolians. 
Her. Vill. 73 Awpiéwy ev moddai re kal 
Sdbkiypor wodees, Alrwdcky dé "HAs podyy. 
Cp. Pind. O. 111, 12 drpexhs ‘Eavodlkas 
... Alrwos dv 7p. 
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AYTOMHAEI! @AEIAZIQI 


TTENTAOANLI 


, 
oTp. a. 


NEMEA 


1 Ad€av, @ Xpurahakarou Xdpires, 


2 TmevripBporov Soin7’, ézet 
3 Movoay ye (F )oBrepdpov Oetos mpoparas 
4€uTUKOS PetodvTa TE Kal Nepeatov 
5 Zmvos evOares wédov 
6 upveiv, OO pnhodaixrav 
7 Opebev & evKwddevos 
8”"Hpa mepixheitrav aéeOdwv 
ompatov Hpakhet Bapidboyyov héovta. 


dvr.a’. 10 Kel Oc dhoulyuxaomides HutGeor 
Ne 


VIII. The title written by A® in the left margin. 


wrote N instead of M in zrevoluBporov: 
correct it (by A*)? 
K.: Movody ye Blass}, -roe BI.* 


2 The first hand 


but the N has been retouched as if to 
Cp. v. 33.—ézet Blass and others: ére K. 
6 64 K.: 


3 Movoay Te MS., 


bre MS. 10 xelt0e pou ixdomcdes 


VIII. 1—8 Sdfav...meo(pBpotov, the 
‘repute’ that is gained by a poet who 
‘persuades’ his hearers, z.e., carries them 
with him, wins their favour. In Aesch. 
Cho. 362 the Laurentian Ms. has muciu- 
Bporov, where the editors rightly give 
meio Bporw (epithet of Baxrpw, the sceptre 
that wins reverence). If that was our 
poet’s source for the rare word, this ode 
would be later than 458 B.c.: but we 
cannot assume it. For the form with 
euphonic p inserted, cp. ddekluBporos, 
pe\noluBporos, duBpimos, etc. 

Xpvoadrakaror. The jraxdrn, ‘distaff,’ 
is the attribute of a woman; in the case of 
a goddess, it is of gold. The epithet is 
general, not distinctive of the Charites 
as such. Pindar gives it to Amphitrite 
(O. vi. 104 f.), the Nereids (4. v. 36), 
Latona (4. vi. 37 f.), etc. In the par- 
ticular case of <Artemts, however, the 
sense is different (cp. X. 38 n.). 

EIIEI in v. 2 is peas érel. If so, 
the te after Movoay in 3 must be cor- 
rected. (r) éqe¢ Ye, 2 strengthened é7reé, 
is not uncommon: in émel.. ye, however, 
ye normally emphasizes the word next 
before it, as in //. 1. 352, prep, érel 
érekés ye mwuvOddubv mep édbvra: Hes. 


Theog. 171 éwel wmarpés ye dvowvdou 
ovK a\eylifw. Here, a stress could scarcely 
fall on Movody. (2) émet..tow is also 
frequent (Soph. 77. 320f., etc.), and toe 
might become te through loss of ¢ before 
do-: but the sententious ro (little used by 
this poet) is less suitable here than in 
{. 58 or VIII. 82. 

The alternative for ére is to write 
émet (depending on 6oly7’), the poet’s 
‘word’ or utterance. Cp. Pind. A. 1. 
66 Bovdal bé mpecBirepar | dxlvduvoy épuol 
Feros o€ wort mdvta déyov | érawely 
mapéxovTt. Then the te after Movody 
in 3 must be changed to T6 (as Hous- 
man proposed, assuming /oBA\epdpwr) : 
or to 6r (as I formerly suggested, as- 
suming loBAepdpwr). For 67’ it may be 
said that, if it had been written as Ore 
without elision (on an assumption of Ff), 
that would help to account for the actual 
te. (As to the poet’s inconstant use of F 
before vo-, see p. 82.) 

Qetos, ‘inspired’; cp. Betos dordds (Od. 
4. 17, etc.).—mpopdras, z.e. the poet. 
Cp. Plato Phaedr. p. 262 D (speaking of 
the birds) of rv Movowy mpodfrac of 
dmép Kepadys wdol. Pindar fr. go calls 
himself dolé.mov Ivepldwy mpopdrar. 


~ 
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for Automedes of Phlius, victor in the pentathlon 
at Nemea. 


Graces of the golden distaff, may ye grant the charm that 
wins mortal ears; for the inspired prophet of the violet-eyed 
Muses is ready to sing Phlius and the verdure-clad domain of 
Nemean Zeus; where white-armed Hera nourished the deep- 
voiced lion, slayer of sheep, first of the foes on whom Heracles 


was to win renown. 


There the heroes with red shields, 


Housman, Wilamowitz, Blass: xet@¢ yap vixdomides K. (kwdomdes Richards). 


KetOe 


yap xadkdomides Nairn: ke?@e kal Nevkdomides Jurenka and others: but the letters 


NI are certain. 


4f. eituxos (supply éc7/), z.2. edrper7s, 
€romos: with infin., as in Aesch. Supp/. 

73 f. was tis émecrety Woyov adroOpoots | 
eUTUKOS. 

Pdeaotvrd te x.7.. The spelling in 
the Ms. here (with «) is confirmed by 
Precdovos in Corp. Inscr. Att. 1. 45. 15 
(421 B.C.), and 11. add. 576 2. 15 (362 
B.C.): Meisterhans, Gramm. der Att. 
Inschr. p. 26. As to Phlius, see Introd. 
to this Ode. 

Nepeatov Znvés. The vale of Nemea 
is next on the east to that of Phlius, from 


which it is divided by the ridge of 


Trikaranon. Hence Pindar says of a 
Nemean victor (4. vi. 47 ff.), Borava ré 
viv 100’ & Néovros | vixwvO’ jpepe da- 
oxiots | PdrodvTos bw wyvylots dperw, ‘the 
lion’s herb (the océ\wov or wreath of 
parsley) shadowed his victorious brow 
beneath the forest-clad primeval hills of 
Phlius.” The temple of the Nemean Zeus 
stood on moist ground in the lower part 
of the vale, surrounded by a grove of 
cypresses. In the time of Pausanias (2. 
15 §2), ¢. 170 A.D., the roof had fallen 
in; though games and sacrifices were 
still held in winter, the immemorial Zeus- 
cult being maintained, doubtless, at Bw- 
pot wralOpeo. Three columns are still 
standing in the lonely valley. 

evOarés, Doric for evdmrés (Ondréw): the 
syllable answering to @a is long in the 
corresponding verses. So Pind. P. 1X. 
79 evOade? rixa: Ar. Av. 1062 evanets 
kaprovs. Aesch. frag. 300. § has evdahns 
(AdAAw). Cp. XII. 69 mavOadéwy : but in 
XII. 229 mav0adAs.—Nemea was well- 


“Hpaxd\era (6th cent, 


watered (etvdpos, Theocr. xxv. 182); 
wood throve there (ed¢’A\ov Neuéns, 
Pind. /. v. 61), and the vale afforded cool 
pastures. (Cp. E. Curtius Peo. 11. 506.) 

6—9 pndrodaixray. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 
104 moh€uous mupyodatkrous (‘destroying 
walled cities,’ where we should perhaps 
read mupyodatxras): avrodaixros (Theb. 
735) and dourpoddixros (Cho. 1071) are 
passive in sense. 

The Nemean lion was a {(@ov drpwror, 
€x Tupavos yeyevynuévoy (Apollod. 11. 5. 
1): a legend which symbolized the de- 
structive force of the winter-torrent 
rushing down from the hills. In Zeno- 
bius vI. 39 the monster is xapadpatos 
éwy, from the Neweas yxapddpa: cp. 
Aeschin. or. 2 § 168. He is described 
by Hesiod (7heog. 331) as Kowpavéwy 
Tpnroio Neelys 70 ’Arécayros. 7 reton 
(‘the cavernous’) was a hill £. of Nemea, 
in which the lion’s cave was shown 
(Pans. 2-7 185" 2,. Diod. Sic. ivi rz)? 
Apesas, a rocky height on the N.E. of 
the vale. Pindar denotes Nemea by the 
phrase xépras év AéovTos (‘pastures of the 
lion’), O. XIII. 44. 

&@Awv mparov. The order of the 
twelve a@Ao0 of Heracles was probably 
first established in legend by the Dorians 
of Argolis. Peisander of Rhodes in his 
B.C.?) may have 
helped to popularize it. The Nemean 
lion always comes first (see, e.g., Eur. 
HF. 359 ff.: Soph. 77. 1092 f.). 

10 dowikdomdes is the only conjec- 
ture which satisfies the data in the papy- 
rus, if vexdomedes be rejected. In Tragedy 
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TPO@TLOTOV Apyelov KpPLTOl 


dO noav ex ’Apyeudpe, Tov EavOodepKys 


répv’ awrevovta Spakwv vT€epoTos, 


15 


4 
soapa péddovtos pdvov. 
a ¥ 
6@ poipa TodvKpatés* ov vw 


meld Otkreidas wadw 
, 
8 OTELYEW ES evavdpous ayu.as. 


Xe} 


> , a 
€7. a. ra 


an / 
éeharis avOparav vdarp| etrar Tpovotas: 


Kal TOT “Adpactov Tad| atovidar 


12 dOdnoav éx’ ’Apxeudpw, Tov] The scribe omitted E before II, wrote M instead of 


X, and CYN instead of TON. 


A® has corrected the last two errors above the line, 


the Argive warriors have white shields 
(Aesch. Zh. go, Soph. Ant. 106, Eur. 
Phoe. 1099). Red shields are nowhere 
mentioned in classical Greek literature. 
Pindar (P. vir. 46) describes the Argive 
Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus, as dpd- 
Kovra touktNov alOas vwuavr’ ém’ domldos: 
and Bacchylides (fr. 3. 6 f.) has aiéay 
dpaxvav, where the sense seems to 
be ‘reddish-brown.’ In the Pindaric 
verse, however, al@ds, as epithet of the 
shield, would naturally mean ‘bright,’ 
‘olittering’ (like al@wy and aifoy, said of 
burnished metal), rather than ‘of a bright 
colour. (Quintus Smyrnaeus yv. 27, 
imagining a scene of slaughter depicted 
on the shield of Achilles, says, rédov & 
drav aluate modd@ | devowérw Hixro,—as 
if the ground were painted red; but that 
scarcely helps us.) On the other hand it 
should be noted that Bacchylides has 
powixddpé (X. 105), powikoxpddeuvos (X. 
97, XII. 222), and dowrxdywros (V. 102), 
As to vukdoau8es, it would clearly be 
infelicitous: the heroes were not ‘ vic- 
torious’ at this moment, nor would that 
epithet be suitable to ‘shields’: the only 
question is whether it is possible. Our 
poet has some strange compounds, such 
as moheuaryls (XVI. 7), ‘with warlike 
aegis’; dpéracxmos (XV. 47), ‘valiant with 
the spear.’ But vfkacms would be stranger 
than these. There are such forms as 
vixdBovdos and vikoudyas, but no example 
in which vixy is compounded witha word 
denoting the instrument of victory. 
7p(Beou, = ypwes, as in X. 62, XII. 155, 
Pindar P. Iv. 12: the seven Pelopon- 
nesian chiefs (including Adrastus king of 
Argos, the leader) who marched against 
Thebes to restore Polyneices (Aesch. 


Theb. 377 ff., Soph. O.C.-1313 ff.). 

11£. mpétictoy...d8Anoay: these, ac- 
cording to the legend, were the first 
contests ever held at Nemea, and gave 
origin to the festival. 

ém “Apxepépw, in his memory. Apol- 
lod. III. 6. 4 of 6€ €0ecav Er’ att@ Toy 
Tov Neuéwy ayGva. Marching from Argos 
towards the Isthmus of Corinth, Adrastus 
and his comrades made their first halt in 
the vale of Nemea. Opheltes, the infant 
son of Lycurgus king of Nemea by 
Eurydice, was there in charge of his 
nurse Hypsipyle (formerly queen of Lem- 
nos). She guided the thirsty warriors to 
a spring; and meanwhile the child was 
killed by a huge dragon. The heroes 
came back in time to slay the monster; 
then they buried the child, and changed 
his name from Opheltes to Archemorus, 
because his death was a beginning of 
doom. And in his memory they insti- 
tuted the Nemean games. (Apollod. /.c.: 
Statius Zhebazs v. 624 ff.: Hyginus Fad. 
74, cp. ab. 273.)—Simonides alludes to 
the grief of the warriors, fr. 52 : (Evpvat- 
kas) loorepavou | yNukeiay éddxpucar | 
puxay aromvéovta yahabnvov réxos.—The 
grave of Opheltes was shown at Nemea; 
also a mound commemorating his father 
Lycurgus; and a mnyn ’Adpacreia (Paus. 
2. 15. § 3).—Pindar [/V.] x. 28 speaks of 
the Nemean festival as held év ’Adpacr- 
elw vou, ‘according to the institution 
of Adrastus,’ 

EavOoSepxrs, with fiery eyes. Cp. Im. 
56 EavOdv proya. Arist. De Color.p. 791a 
4, T0 6€ mop kal 6 Hrwos FavOd. Statius 
v. 508 (with reference to this dragon), 
Livida fax oculis. 

13 dwtevovra, ‘sleeping’ (R. A. Neil’s 
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_ the flower of the Argives, held the earliest games, in memory 


of Archemorus, who was slain in his sleep by the huge dragon 
with fiery eyes, an omen of slaughter to come. Ah, Fate of 


mighty power ! 


The son of Oicles could not persuade them to 


return to the streets of the good city. Hope robs men of 


prudent thoughts,— 


she who then sent Adrastus son of Talaiis 


and may have written e above 7, where the papyrus is mutilated. 
The letter T is a correction (from P?) by A’. 
19 d xal A*: 6} (without a) A. 


R. A. Neil. ACATETONTA ms. 
16 ’Oikeldas] «A from AA by AS. 


13 dwrevovra 


excellent correction), could have been 
corrupted into the ACATETONTA of the 
papyrus through w being read as oa. 
Such a form of oa, from a papyrus of 
162 B.C., may be seen in Gardthausen’s 
Griech. Palaeographie, table 3 (at the end 
of the book). The change of T to T 
would do the rest. Hesychius has 
Gwreverv: dravilfecda. This suggests 
that the word here might mean, ‘while 
gathering flowers’: Eur. fr. 754 (from 
the ‘YyurddAn, af. Plut. Alor. p. 93 D) 
described the child as thus engaged: 
€repov ép érépw alpduevos | d-ypevu’ avbéwy 
k.7.4.: though we do not know how 
Euripides told the story of the death. 
According to Statius (v. 502—504), 
Opheltes was killed while s/eefimg on the 
grass (cp. Paus. 2. 15. 2 reGévra és ri 
méav). Now Simonides has dwreiy (with- 
out the Homeric addition of tvov) as 
meaning ‘to sleep’: fr. 37.6 od 5 dwreis 
yarabnvye tr’ Hropt kvwooes. It seems 
very probable, then, that his nephew 
used dwrevovra in the sense of dwréovra. 
Cp. faretw (Alcman fr. 33. 8), axevw, 
olvoxoevw, at the side of the forms in 
-éw. 
trépotAos, of huge size and strength ; 
cp. Hes. Yheog. 670 Binv wmépo ov 
éxovTes. 

14 capa, ‘omen’ (as in Pind. fr. 107): 
dovov, their overthrow at Thebes. 

15f. ov vw 7ei0’: ‘could not persuade 
them’ (impf.). vw is plural (referring to 
the heroes), as in fr. 5 (K.), mporepuver 
ré vw (placed by Blass as v. 76 of Odel., 
and ed. p. 25), where Apollonius De 
pronom. p. 368 A noticed the use. The 
plural yw occurs also in Pindar (fr. qT. 2), 
Sophocles (0. 7: 868 etc.), and Euripides 
(Suppl. 1140). 

16’OikAclSas. Amphiaraus, the great 


warrior and seer (Soph. O.C. 1313), was 
the son of Oikdjs (an Argive hero who 
had gone with Heracles against Laome- 
don, Apollod. 11. 6. 4). 

17 evdvSpous, in contrast with the 
lonely vale of Nemea.—éyutds, of Argos. 
It is noteworthy that Pindar P. viit. 
52 ff. (where Amphiaraus predicts the 
return of Adrastus) denotes Argos by the 
phrase ”“ABavros evpuxdpous ayuds. 

18 vdatpetrar : this rare middle occurs 
in Eur. Z/. 271 ovyq 7000’ bpatpotmecbd 
vy. The middle of agpa:pety is used by 
Pind. P. 1V. 218, and /. 1. 62.—The lost 
object of the verb ought to express the 
idea of ‘ prudence,’ ‘caution,’ or ‘ fore- 
sight.’ W. Christ reads mpovotay (and so 
Weir Smyth, Greek Melic Poets p. 104). 
A long final would be preferable: for 
that reason, and also on poetical grounds, 
I suggest the plur. mpovolas, as used by 
Aesch. Ag. 684 (‘ Helen’ was so named 
by some one) mpovolaioe Tov mempwpévov, 
‘with forebodings of her doom.’ ‘This 
ode shows distinct traces of Aeschylean 
diction (see on v. 2 metoluBporov, and 
v. 6 pmdodatxrav).—Blass gives vonwa 
(referring to X. 54): but its normal sense, 
as there, is ‘a thought,’ rather than 
‘thought’ or ‘forethought.’ pepiuvas 
(Wilamowitz) also seems less suitable (cp. 
n, on XVIII. 34).—Jurenka supplies ppév’ 
ép0dv, which is possible, if somewhat 
too general.—-Kenyon, reading vdacpei, 
suggests pirw écO\dvy. It is perhaps 
worth noting that such a caesura as that 
made by vdarpe? does not occur in any of 
the corresponding verses. 

19 Tadaiovidav, son of Talaos (a 
name ominous of suffering). The double 
patronymic (-éw#» combined with -ldys) is 
sometimes used by poets metr: causa: 
cp. Iazertorl6n in Hes. Of. 54. 
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2 Te juTEV és O7Bas Tohvvetkel rhalyx7@ | rpder| ov. 


3Kelvov am EevdoEwv dydvov 
4 & Newéq Kdewwot Bpotav 


5 Ol TpLeTeL “orebdve 


6 favOav epepovtat KOpAY. 
25 7 Adropyder voy ye viKa- 
8 gavtTi vw daimwy edowKer. 


o7p. fo. 


e 
1 mevtaeO ova yap €vémpeTev ws 


2 doT pv Suaxpiver pay 

3 VUKTOS OLYouAVLOOS eoeyy7s oedava: 
30 4 7010s ‘EANavov Sv daeipova KvKdov 

sdawe Bavpacrov d€pas, 

6 durkov Tpoxyoedea pitTar, 

7 Kal pehappuhhov KNAOOV 

8 aKTEAS ES alTEWaY TpOTEMTOV 

> fe ES > XN NX ¥ a 

35 9 ailép ék yepos Boav atpuve haar, 


25 The final « of A’roujder and the y of ye have been added by A® above the line. 


26 Zdwxev] The first hand wrote E. HKEN: A® wrote w over H. 


29 diyou7jvidos] 


20. After [LoAvvetket the letters tia 
alone are certain. mAayKt@ mpdgevov 
Blass, ‘a patron’ (or ‘protector’) for the 


wandering (i.e. exiled) Polyneices. Cp. 
Eur. Swfpl. 961 where the chorus of 
Argive matrons, who have come from 
Thebes to Eleusis, say, mAayxTa 5 woel 
Tis vedéda | mrevudtwy vo dvoxluwy 
dicow. For mpdtevov, cp. Aesch. Suppi. 
418f., yevot | ravdlkws evoeBhs | rpdtevos 
(‘ protector’). Blass takes the word from 
fr. 35 (K.), rpofev: it is only a conjecture, 
however, that it belongs here. There is 
a metrical objection to this reading, viz. 
the caesura after mAayxr@, which is 
against the poet’s usual practice (see 
p- 97). No such caesura at that point 
occurs in any one of the corresponding 
verses (46, 72, 98). Nevertheless tAayx7@ 
mpoéevoy appears more probable than any- 
thing else. The number of other possible 
supplements is narrowly limited by ma : 
they are such as mAadévra févw, waklamw 
médas (or mapal), wrdéovra mré\w, Tra- 

yx0évre Févov: and not one is satisfactory. 
In this context, oUMMaXov might seem a 
fitter word than mpogevov: but the ally of 
an exile, who supports him with armed 


forces, could be called his ‘patron.’ 

22. Neéa, ~-— by synizesis, as in 
XI. 8 (probably), and Pind. . Iv. 75.— 
tpvére.: the fact that the MS. gives the 
older Attic accent here seems a reason 
for keeping it: the later zprere? is pre- 
ferred by Blass——The Nemean games 
were held in the second and fourth years 
of each Olympiad. The older view, sup- 
ported by Scaliger, that the season of 
the festival was alternately summer and 
winter, has been abandoned, since it has 
been shown by G. Unger (Phzlol. Xxxiv. 
50 ff., XXXvVII. 1 ff.) that in the fifth 
century the Nemea always took place at 
midsummer, in the Argive month Iava- 
jos (IIldvnuos). The orépavos was of 
parsley, a symbol of mourning for the 
death of Archemorus. 

24 épapwvra : for the midd., cp. Eur. 
Bacch. 323 Kuwo@ 7’ epevbuerGa kal 
Xopevoomer. 

27 mevrad®\o.rw, the competitors in 
the pentathlon: Her. 1x. 75 d&vdpa rev- 
TaeONov. 

28 Siaxpive. Only two interpreta- 
tions are possible. (1) ‘The moon 
distinguishes the lights of the stars’ (from 
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vit] 


__ to Thebes, as patron of the exile Polyneices. 

Illustrious are the mortals who, from those famous contests 
at Nemea, crown golden hair with the triennial wreath. To 
Automedes the god has now given it for his victory. 


For he shone among his rivals in the pentathlon as the str. 2 


brilliant moon of the mid-month night makes the rays of the 
Stars seem pale beside her own. Even thus, amidst the vast 
concourse of the Greeks, showed he his wondrous form, as he 
threw the round quoit, and roused the shouts of the people 
when he sped the branch of the dark-leaved elder-tree from his 


hand to the high heaven, 


dtxounvldos MS.; a wrong accent, it would seem. 
33 weaugidrov] The second M made by A% from N: cp. v. 2. 


32 plirrwy Blass. : purrdy Ms. 
35 f. Housman 


conj. Body r’ wpwe Nady | of TeNevTalas K.7.X. 


her own): #.e. ‘makes them seem different 
from her own,’ and inferior to it. This 
is forced; to me it seems barely possible; 
yet, if duaxpivec be sound, it is the view 
in which I should acquiesce. (2) ‘ The 
moon farts the stars,’—7.e., ‘moves a- 
mong them.’ For this sense of the verb 
cp. Plat. Crat. 388B Kepxifovres dé ri 
OpGuev ; ob Thy Kpdxny Kal Tods orhuovas 
ovyKexumévous diaxplvouev; But, as there 
a movement of the things ‘ parted’ is in- 
volved, so here the phrase would imply 
that the stars yield place to the moon 
as she cleaves her path among them.— 
Blass writes 8taxptvet (adjective), a form 
not extant, but analogous to edxpw7s, and 
alters ayn to dda. This would mean 
(I suppose), ‘as the moon is conspicuous 
(€umpéret, supplied from évémperev) amidst 
the different light of the stars’: or, ‘is 
conspicuous with a light different from 
(that of) the stars.’ The syllable answering 
to the second of diaxpive? is, however, 
long in the corresponding vv.; and éa- 
kplvec is so accented in the papyrus. It 
must be added that there is no reason to 
suspect ddyn. The plural pdea (as ‘ eyes’) 
was familiar from the Odyssey (16. 15 
etc.), and is not rare in later poetry 
(Callimachus Hymn. Dian. 71, Anthol. 
8. 77, etc.). Aratus uses it in exactly 
the sense which it has here, Phaenom. go 
adn’ at peév (the constellation called XyAat) 
padwy émdevées, ovdev ayaval. 

I would suggest 8iwxpatver: ‘the moon 
spreads paleness over the radiance of the 
stars.’ Cp. the Orphic Argonautica 1315 
déos & dypawe mapeds. If duwpatver had 
been partly mutilated or obscured in the 
archetype, a copyist might have written 


TP. 


dtaxpiver, which occurs in v. 89 of this 
ode.—Tyrrell proposed 8taxpatver, in the 
sense ‘ blurs.’ 

29 vuxrés, gen. of time, rather than 
depending on ceddva. — Bxoprjvidos : 
Pind. O. 111. 19 dtyounuis Mjva: Z. VIIt. 
47 Sixounvidercw éomépais.—oeAdva: the 
Doric a in two consecutive syllables is 
against the poet’s general rule (see n. on 
@jua in 11. 1): but cp. XI. 195 AOdva. 

30 kikdov: so Pind. O. 1X. 93 dijp- 
xeTo KUKNov boog Bog. 

32 SicKxoy. The order of the contests 
in the pentathlon was probably (1) jump- 
ing, (2) quoit, (3) javelin-throwing, 
(4) foot-race, (5) wrestling. So Eusta- 
thius p. 1320 (//. 23. 621), quoting 
d\wa modav dlaxov re Body Kal d&kovros 
épwi | kal Spbuos 7d wddy, ula 5 &wdero 
mao TerevTH (z.e. ‘one result,’ decided by 
a majority of feats). Simonides fr. 153, 
for metre’s sake, puts no. 4 between 1 
and 2: ddpua rodwKelny Sicxov dKovra 
mwadnv. Here the poet mentions quot, 
javelin, wrestling: probably Automedes 
lost the jump and the foot-race. Three 
feats gave the prize: Aristeides Pana- 
then. i. 339 (ed. Dind.) dpe? rots 
mevradbrus Tpla trav mévre mpds vikny. 

plrtwy. The papyrus gives pirray 
with the circumflex: but, on its own 
evidence, B. regularly has -éwv in the 
participle: see 11. 96 n. (Cp. Soph. 
Al. 239, 0. On puree.) 

34 f. dxréas, the elder-tree. Theo- 
phrastus “ist. Plant. 11. v. 4 remarks 
that its wood has few knots or branches 
(dota...rd ris axrfs),—one of the qualities 
which fitted it to furnish dxévra. 

835 f. Bodv...mddas. The Ms. has 
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7 TeNevTaias dpapvy ja. Tanas: 


2ToLa|O vrepOv jum ol Géve |e : 
3yua[Akéa oo |wara [mpos ylaia wehaooas 
stxer’ [Aowrd|y rapa troppupodivar, 


40 


sTov k|éos 7 lacav xfova 


6mrOev Kal| ém e€oyata Nethov: 
7Tai T em e vv jaer TOp@ 


8 OLKEVEL 
y 
9 LOTOPES 


em. B. 45 1 


Nv 


1e) 


@cpyddovtos, éyxéwv 
Kovpar Oww&imrmor “Apnos, 
cov, @ Tolvlyhote (F)dvak rotapar, 


Y 
éyyovev yevdoarto, Kal tyYu7vdov Tpotas €dos. 
orteixer Ov evpeias KedevOov 


4 A , 
4 pupia tavTa partis 


5 OAS YEVEAS 
BO 6 


ad\as] II made from T by A’. 
Jurenka. 


“Tapo- 
7 4 aA x 
Cavev Ovyatpwr, as Beot 


37 Restored by K. 
meddooas] IIEAACCQ[N A: A® drew a stroke through » (also transfixing 


38 [pds ylaia K.: rév7’ ata 


the second co), and seems to have written ag above; but the papyrus is mutilated. 


no point either after Nady or after madas. 
(1) With the text as it stands, I should 
place only a comma after Aa@y, and 
suppose that from mpomépzrey we are to 
supply some participle of a more general 
sense (such as dalywy or mpoderxvds) to 
govern the acc. Gpdpvypa. ‘He roused 
the shout of the people as he sped (po- 
méumwv) the javelin from his hand..., or 
as he put forth (sc. patvwy or the like) his 
flashing swiftness in the final wrestling- 
match.’ It is then a kind of ‘zeugma,’ 
like that in Soph. Az. 1035 ap’ ov "Hows 
Tor éxadkevoe Eidos | kaxetvoy" Acdys...; 
where for xdketvov (the girdle) we supply 
eipyaoaro or the like. This view seems 
to me, on the whole, the best. 

(2) The construction would be clearer, 
if we placed a comma after xeupds, and 
read Boay [7] @rpuve Nady | ot TeNevTalas 
audpuyua madas* as Prof. Housman pro- 
posed (who also changed @rpuve to dpive). 
But of as a correction of the Ms. 9 is not 
quite satisfactory: still less so is 84 (which 
I formerly suggested); though 6% can 
commence a verse, and even a sentence 
(Ods135 923) Pind Omir 5). 

(3) Blass puts a full stop after Aadv. 
He does not, however, explain how he 
takes 7}...ra\as. With that punctuation, 
only two resources seem open. (a) To 


regard v. 36 as a sort of exclamation: ‘or 
think of his flashing movement in the 
wrestling-match!’ (4) to read jv for 7, 
with a stress on dmapvyua: ‘ Flashing 
movement was there in the wrestling- 
match ...; with such might did he bear 
his men to earth.’ 

@tpuve, as in Z/. 5. 470 wrpuve pévos 
kal @uudv €éxdorov, or 12. 277 paxyny 
@rpuvoy: ‘stirred up,’ ‘roused.’ 

Gpdapvypa, the ‘flash’ of quick motion: 
Hes. fr. 225 Xapitwyv duaptyuar’ éxovca 
(in dancing): Ar. Av. 925 olamep immuy 
amapuya (with epic v, as in Hom. hymn. 
III. 45). 

88 mpos yala. The redundant pre- 
position, though only a conjecture, is 
partly supported by xX. 23 pods yala 
mweoovta. As Jurenka observes, there is 
no other example of a prep. being added 
to the dative after reAdfw. The only 
objection to his ingenious wévt’ ala is 
that aia is not elsewhere found in Bac- 
chylides. 

89 *Acerdy. See Introduction to the 
Ode.—The long a in this name (Z/. 4. 383, 
Pind. WV. 1x. 9, Ovid Amor. 111. 6. 33, 
etc.) is against connecting it with dous, 
‘mud,’ ‘silt’ (Ztym. AZ.), which has @ 
(22 21.%32x). 

41 Kal én érxata Neidov, z.c. to the 
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_ or put forth his flashing swiftness of movement in the wrestling- ant. 2. 


-match at the end. Such was the mighty spirit and strength 
with which he brought stalwart forms to earth, ere he returned 
to the Asopus with dark-eddying tide; that river whose fame 
has gone out into all lands, even to the uttermost regions of the 


Nile. 


Yea, the maidens who dwell by the fair-flowing stream of 
Thermodon, the skilled spear-women, daughters of horse-urging 


Ares, 


have tasted the valour of thy descendants, O thrice-glorious lord 
of streams: Troy also has known it, city of lofty gates. 

The vast fame of thy children goes forth on a wide path in 
every land,—those bright-girdled daughters whom the gods 


39 [’Acwrdly Blass, Housman, Richards, Wilamowitz. 
43 xotpac K.: xépa MS. 


corr. A®, 42 ¢[vv]act J. 


Housman and others: zodvfj\wr’ dvat MS. 


41 7\e[v]. MASE A: 
45 rodugjdwre (F)dvaé 


46 éyyévwv Jurenka, Weil, 


Wilamowitz (coiv...éyyévow or éxydvow Housman): éyyovor Ms. 


remotest regions ; an image like Pindar’s 
‘in /. v. [vI.] 22 f. (‘countless roads...are 
cleft for the onward course of noble 
deeds’) kal mwépav Nei\oto mayday xai 60’ 
“YrrepBopéovs.—I scarcely think that there 
is an allusion to Memnon and his Aethio- 
pians at Troy, as having carried the fame 
of the Aeacidae home with them. 

42 ff. evvact. edvays occurs nowhere 
else, nor is evaos found: but cp. dewars 
in a quotation by Athenaeus (p. 61 A) 
from Nicander. 

OeppsSovtos, a river of Pontus, now 
the Zermeh. Near its mouth on the coast 
of the Euxine was the town of Qeuioxupa, 
with a fertile plain which fed great herds 
of oxen and horses. This was the legend- 
ary seat of the Amazons. (Aesch. ?. /. 
423 ff.: Verg. Aen. xi. 659: Apoll. 
Rhod. 11. 995 Oeuoxtperar *Auafoves.) 
The Amazon-myth first came into Greek 
poetry with the Cyclic epic Al@comis (c. 
4775700 B.C.?), ascribed to Arctinus.— 
éyxéwv toropes, skilled with the spear. 
Poetry armed the Amazons, however, not 
only with the spear and sword of the 
Greek hero, but also with the bow (Pind. 
O. x11. 89 roééray orparév), and with 
the axe, either single-edged (cdyapis, 
Xen. Az. Iv. 4. 16), or double (réNexvus, 
bipennis, Quint. Smyrn. 1. 597). Their 
shield was 7éAra or yéppov (like that of 
Thracians or Persians).—kodpar..?”Apnos. 
Penthesileia, their queen, is called “Apyos 
Ovydrnp in the verse which linked the 
Aethiopis to the Zliad (schol. //. 24. 804). 


The Amazons figure in legend as wor- 
shippers of the war-god, sacrificing to him 
at an island-shrine near Themiscyra (Ap. 
Rhod. 11. 385 f.), as on the “Apecos md-yos 
at Athens (Aesch. Zum. 689 ; cp. schol. 
Ar. Lys. 191). 

45f. fis assumed before dvaé here, 
but not in 111. 76 (6 6 dat) or Vv. 84 
(AduBnoev 6 dvat). Cp. II. 2 n.—oév... 
éyyoveyv yevoavto: ‘the Amazons tasted 
the valour of thy offspring,—and so did 
Troy.’ Cp. Z/. 20. 258 -yevobued’ add Aw 
xarkjpecw eyxelnow. The ‘descendants’ 
meant are Telamon, Ajax, and Achilles ; 
perhaps also Peleus and Neoptolemus. 
Telamon (and according to one account, 
Peleus) went with Iolaus on an expedition 
against the Amazons, and slew Melanippe, 
the sister of their queen (schol. Pind. 4. 
111. 64=38). Telamon took part with 
Heracles in his war on Laomedon. When 
the Amazons came to Troy as allies of 
the Trojans, Achilles slew Penthesileia 
(as told in the Aethiopis). Ajax fought 
against Troy; and Neoptolemus was its 
captor. (See Introd. to this Ode, § 2, 
note 2,)—The Ms. corruption of éyydévwy 
into ¢yyovot may have been prompted by 
the desire of a subject for ye’oavTo (Kotpac 
being so far back).—ékyovwv (XVI. 16) 
might seem preferable, but is not neces- 
sary. 
47 £. orelxer «.7.,: ‘Everywhere on 
a broad path goes forth the vast renown...’ 
Cp. v. 31 mupla mavra KéAevdos, n. 

49f. cas yeveds...0vydtpwv. Dio- 


Zia at 


epode 2. 
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> 
7 OW TUXALS @KLTTAY ApXa- 
Cy a 
8 -yovs amopOyTwv ayuiay. 


orp. y. Tis yo 


S id 
ovK oloev KvavoTThoKapov 


2OnBas evdplarov moder, 


Col, 16 


3%) Tav peyadave |wov Alyway, peyloTou 


56 «Zmvos a mAabetoa é|yer TEKEV Hpo- 


s ~ Seg@ — — ov: 


6ds yas Bacd|vourw *Ax jarav 


ee a OG, os 


N 


60 8- —-VY---V = 


oal¥ — — — Y elval[e ror | Kieavav 


H 


> , 
avT. yi . 


is] 


7[ dé Tlepav lav édixoorédal vov 
k| ovpar, dloa T addkar Geav 


3¢bvats édlaunoayv dpvyvdéro.s wa |haiov 
65 4matoes aildotar moTapov KehdOorTos* 
sToU vuy apxatl|av mohw 


fon) 


K@pmot Katéxov jot Te vikals 


7kKat A\¥pats av|rAov Boat 


co 


oUppava velo |voau* pel ylotou 


7° 9xpn Avs mpotov céBas 0 “Hpav 7 aeiden |v: 


51 dpxa-] APXAI A: corr. A’. 


55—88 These 34 verses were contained in 
column XvI., of which only mutilated fragments remain. 


The fragments have 


been combined by Kenyon and Blass, on the evidence of metre, contents, colour 
of the papyrus, etc.: but the combination is necessarily in some measure conjectural. 
55. -MNON A, corrected to -yov by A%: this (as K. saw) was from an adj. 


ending in -vuworv, taken by the scribe for tuvov. 


* 


Blass supplies 7 Tav weyaddévupov 


dorus (Iv. 72) says that Asopus, ‘having 
made his home (katocxjoas) in Phlius,’ 
married Merry (Pind. O. vi. 84), 
daughter of Ladon (the river of Elis), by 
whom he had two sons, Pelasgus and 
Ismenus, and ¢welve daughters,—Corcyra, 
Salamis, Aegina, Peirene, Cleone, Thebe, 
Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinope, Oinia, 
and Chalcis. (In c. 73 Diodorus mentions 
a thirteenth, Harpina.) Apollodorus (111. 
12. 6) raises the number of daughters to 
twenty (but does not enumerate them). 
At Olympia the Phliasians dedicated a 
group representing Asopus and five of 
his daughters, viz. Nemea (not mentioned 
by Diodorus), Aegina (with Zeus beside 
her), Harpina (the mother of Oenomaus 
by Ares), Corcyra, and Thebe (Paus. v, 


re 


22. §).—The wide geographical range of 


these names (from Corcyra to Sinope) 
illustrates the wupla paris of v. 48. 

In the mutilated text of this ode the 
names of only two daughters remain,— 
Thebe and Aegina, who, according to 
Pindar, were the youngest,— Acwrliwy 
omAdratae (/. Vil. 17 f.): see, however, 
n. on 61—65. 

51f. ov tUxats. Cp. xX. 115 ovr... 
TUxa. Here the plur. is used because 
several persons and cities are concerned: 
it is, in fact, a distributive ody réya.— 
apxayots. This term is applied to the 
founder of a city, or the eponymous an- 
cestor of a family. Plat. 77m. 21 E ris 
Toews Beds adpynyds tls €orw. Cp. Soph. 
O. C. 60 n.—arrop8y{twv is proleptic in 
sense : the gods decreed that the places 
founded by the Asopides should ever be 
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established, with happy fortunes, as ancestral heroines of cities 
which should defy the spoiler. 


Who does not know the well-built town of dark-haired Thebe ? 
Or Aegina of glorious name, who in wedlock with mighty Zeus 
bore the hero (Aeacus)? ; : : , , ; ‘ 


. . . . . . . 


bar-robed Cleone, 


and Peirene with diadem on her brows, and all those other 
gracious daughters of the ancient river-god, lord of sounding 
waters, who became the illustrious brides of gods. 


[ Verses 66—81, as partially restored. Now is the ancient city of 
Asopus filled with revelry for victory, and with the blended strains of 
flutes and lyres....It is meet to hymn first the majesty of great Zeus 
and Hera; 

(éparévunov Wilamowitz): Piccolomini and others, cal ray (rls 6’ od Housman) 


Xapiravunov: Ellis, ris 6° ob Sodexyjperuov (Pind. O. vi1I. 20).—peylorou (uéyiorov 
Housman) a Avos mAafeica Néxer Blass, Housman: peyicrw Znvos & mradetoa déxer 


_Wilam. 57 f. 
"Ax Jacdv. 


63 Blass prints x[-—~]s, air’ d\\a: but the o belonged (I think) to doa. 
65 raises ailéotac J.: mapbévor] Soai Blass: but see comm. 


KovUpay, doa rT’ Gat. 


Blass supplies roi]ée cw[rifjpa médjov, | ds y]as Bacd[voow 
61 If the letters um are rightly read, e¥rem)oy (or évzrer)ovr) is certain. 


Read 


virgin cities, unrayaged by foes. Cp. 
Lysias or. 33 § 7 (of Sparta) pdvo... 
olkodyres admwépOnro Kal arelyioro. Eur. 
Hec. 906 (of Troy) rév amopOjrwy mods 
ovKére NéEe. Below, in v. g9, the word 
was probably applied to Phlius. 

55 f. These verses refer to Aegina, 
bride of Zeus, and her son Aeacus (7pw). 
Verse 55 may have begun with kal tdv 
(Jurenka),—r(s 8’ ov (which is rather too 
rhetorical),—or yf Kal (Blass, who com- 
pares Pind. O. XIII. 20 ff.). 

57 f. As to the conjecture 7oi]ée 
ow[rhpa 7éd]ov (Blass), all the four letters 
deow (fr. 37 K.) are uncertain. The 
syllable answering to the @ of cwrijpa 
is long in all the corresponding verses 
(5, 14, 31, 40, 66, 83). That might be 
cured by changing ééd]ov to otpar]ob 
(as=d7juov). But the restoration seems 
doubtful.—In v. 58 Bacd(vouriw?) pro- 
bably referred to some tests of valour or 
wisdom which Aeacus had successfully 
borne. He must have been the subject 
of v. 59, if not also of 60. 

61—65. In these five verses the 
mention of the Asopides was continued 
and ended. Verses 61 and 62 evidently 
contained two proper names. I conjec- 
ture with some confidence that v. 61 


ended with Kdeévav, and v. 62 began 
with 748 Ilepdvay. For the place in 
v. 61, Tavaypay or Lwwray is also pos- 
sible. But the poet would probably 
prefer Peloponnesian names, appealing to 
Cleonae and to Corinth. In 62 metre 
would not admit Képxupay or (7 kal) 


“Aprudv (Lycophron 167 “Apmuwvay ‘Ap- 


muias lony). 

63 f. dca. 7’...KeAddovTos: 7.c. and 
all the other daughters of the ancient 
river-god Asopus who became the brides 
of gods. .The conjectures kovpav, dat 
7’, and trai8es ai}Sotat, are (I venture to 
think) hardly doubtful. Blass’s ap8évov] 
So.al cannot be right, since, as the con- 
text shows, more than two maidens are 
in question. 

66 ff. Here the poet turned from the 
Asopides to speak of the rejoicings at 
Phlius for the victory of Automedes. 
Sounds of revelry fill the ‘ancient city.’ 
Praises are due to the gods. 

69,70 These and the next five or six 
verses doubtless referred to the principal 
deities worshipped at Phlius. I suggest 
a partial restoration (exempli gratia) a- 
bove.—"Hpav 7 delSav. There was 
a temple of Hera at Phlius (Paus. 2. 


PSs od) 


Str. 3. 


ant. 3. 


310 BAKXYAIAOY [VIII 
er. y. = «"HBav 7 éresvra Zyvos épia be jvéos 
2 xp lvoéal v apo |Oévra (F )ed@oxov ed eizretv | xopar, 
3Kal platlép ay \yaymrTev epatov 
4- VU — KXe|wwav Bporol ts 
75 s- YY -— Y|\éwr 
6 ee a OY 
Pr ies vaot |oTav 
8 OES SS Up ULVOV, 
omp.8. 1-U—— = Kal drropAipevey 
80 2 TOV mavtT és at |putov Xpovor, 
3 KL TOLS ery |eyvopevors altel TUPAVTKOL 
4 oaV Ne ]pég vicav: TO [yé] Tor Kadov Epyov 
syunoiov Upvav TUX OV 
6 vyot Tapa Saipoo. KEtTaL* 
85 7a0dv © adabeia Bporav 
8 KANN TOY, cin| ep Kal avy TUS, 
ohetrerat Movoav [dyaxretav aOv |ppa. 
dvr. 8, telat 6 avOp| orav apeTatow 660l 
Col.17 2 7oddal: Suaxpiver dé Geav 


se 
9° 3 Bovha [76 Kahumrd wevov VUKTOS [Svdpoirw: 
stov 8€ yelpw 7 ayalye Kal TOV apEelw 
s Znvos aia’ dporxtd |rov. 
6xpuTtos yap 6 7 éecOda put levowv 
7 apie XO pn mp monet 
95 8 és melpav' wmaccayv Sé Tr |avpous 
9 av |Sp| dow Motpa texpatpecOar| TO péddov* 


77 vactlwray Herwerden: Avrdundes, vaccéray Blass: but see p. 97. 
émy |vyvoueévors Headlam. 82 76 [yé ror] Headlam. 
has a point, level with the bottom of the letter; cp. xIv. 47 cr. 87 ayaxNerrav 
K.: Babufdvwr Blass: weiPOdyyor Piccolomini and Jurenka. 89—94 Column 
XVII. began with v. 89, but the upper part (containing 89-104 and 1X. 1-5) was torn 


81 [Kal Tots 
83 oe TTXON the ms. 


71 f£. Hebe, worshipped at Phlius given by B. not only to Aphrodite (v. 


and Sicyon under the name of Ala 
(Strabo 8, p. 382), had an ancient 
shrine of peculiar sanctity (dyidbraroy 
Paus. II. 13. 3) on the acropolis of 


Phlius. Dia-Hebe, then, would fitly be 
named here, after her parents (Hes. 
Theog. 922) Zeus and Hera. Her 


spouse Heracles was also commemorated 
at Phlius, along with Cyathus, the cup- 
bearer whom he accidentally killed (Paus. 
7. c.), The epithet ypucéa is elsewhere 


174), but also to’Artemis (X. 117) and 
to Io (XviII. 16). 

If, on the other hand, Aphrodite was 
the subject of these two verses, we could 
read in 71 xdmecta Koupay Znvos épicb., 
and at the end of 72, e& eiwety Kirpuw. 
I incline to think, however, that the 
first mention of her came in vy. 73: 

73 kal patép dyvdprreav épdtev, 
Aphrodite : Pindar fr. 122. 4 calls her 
patép épwrwy. The kal, for which there 


a 
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then also to praise Hebe, daughter of mighty Zeus, maiden divinely epode 3. 


fair, with violet locks,—and the Mother of the pitiless Loves....... 


Automedes, we have brought thee the song of the island Muse, 


which shall remain for thee, in thy life and after thy death, for endless str. 4. 
years, to tell all generations of thy victory at Nemea. | 


A goodly deed that has won the strains of a true poet is laid 
up on high with the gods. When mortal lips give honest praise, 
there is a glory that survives death in song, the joy of the 
[glorious] Muses. 


[Zn verses 88—104 the general sense is fairly clear: the detatls ant. 4. 

are partly conjectural.| There are many paths for the excellences 

of men: but it is the counsel of the gods that decides what is 
veiled in the gloom of night. [The weaker man and the stronger are 
alike led on their way by the doom of Zeus the thunderer. Who is to - 
put forth high deeds, and who is to fail, is a secret, till they come to the 
trial;] and to few mortals have the Fates granted the gift of conjecturing 

the future. 


“away. The remains of 89-94 have been put together by Blass from small fragments, 


metre giving the clue. 95—99 The endings of these verses are on a fragment 
which K. placed here because the metre suits this poem and no other. 96—99 The 
earlier parts of these verses, also the remains of roo—r1o4 and of IX. 1, 2, are ona 


is not room in 73 before .ar, may have ‘of genuine strain,’ ze. genuinely in-- 
been added to v. 72: something similar  spired.—twod...ketrar: ‘is laid up on: 
has happened in vv. to1 f., and there are high with the gods’; is consigned to 
other instances of wrong division (as in immortality. 


“IX. 15 f., 33 f., 43 f.).-dyvdprrev, 85—87 ov 8 darabela PBpotav 


inflexible, not to be resisted or subdued. x.7.X.: lit., ‘and, with the help of truth 
The older Greek poets are apt to speak on the part of men, most glorious (for 
of Eros, not in his gentler aspects, but the dead man) is that joy of the Muse 
rather as a stern and terrible power: see (the ode) which is left, even after his 
e.g. Sappho fr. 40 “Epos...u’ 6 AvowéAns death.’ For ody ddaGela, see VII. 41 ff. 
dévec: Ibycus fr. 1 "Epos...éyxparéws... n.—elmep..Odvy: the epic ef with 
twdooe: Soph. 77. 441 f.: id. fr. 855.  subjunct., found also in tragic lyrics 
13 (of Kvmpis) rl’ ob madalovo’ és rpls (Soph. O. 7. 198 n.).—dOvppa: cp. the 
€xBadXer Gedy ; poet’s first efigramma, Vv. 3, €v aOvppace 
74. In these two verses there may Movedy. In Pindar P. v. 21 the xcdmos 
have been a mention of Demeter and of is ’AmoAAdyiov dOvpua, his favourite 
Dionysus. Cp. 97 f. ‘pastime,’ or ‘delight.’ So a@vpew, of 
76—87 The fame of the victor will the poet’s efforts, Z. 111. 57: Lat. desus, 
endure in song. vacidrTay...tpvov, the ludere. ‘ 
Cean poet’s ode: so IX. 10 vaowdrw... As regards the lost epithet of Movody 
péNooay. here, dyaxNerrdv or modvkd\etradv would 
79—81 médatoco. in 81 cannot perhaps best suit the context. 
have expressed a wish (‘may it de- BB8—96 cicl 8’...1d péddov. A 
clare!’). We need, then, xe, kev, or dv. ‘gnomic’ passage, consisting of general 
This probably stood in 79 (¢.g., x050s ds x’ ~— reflections suggested by the athlete’s 
aviwv kal dmopOmuévy): or possibly in 80 success in his special line of effort. 
(e.g, Tov mdvta x’ adrpvrov xpdvov).— The hints in the mutilated text plainly 
Grputoy, ‘unending’: see n. on V. 27. indicate the general tenor : the supple- 
82—84 16 yé ToL Kaddy epyov: cp. ments which I suggest may serve to 
XII. 83 76 ye cov KAéos alvei.ryvyotwv, illustrate it. For the Dorica of ayaye in 
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éx. 5. tr Ulu y 8 cai Aapatpos 66 loxe Xapw 
2xjat Avwwr[voov Kpovidas] Oeoripatov mohw 
3valew amo pOytovs Pad jedyras: 
100 4 ypuaeorKdmrplov Avos 
s6s| Te Kahov él perat, 
6 mas alpéou: Tipo€|évov 
77a |vdt adv Ke[ ous apap- 
8 éloure wevt| dOdov (F)éxare. 
es z 


DS oa 


<ATAAQI (2) AOHNAIQI 
APOME! ICOMIA> 


orp.a. x@n|ua, od ylalp alyyedtaus Ovatav ém jorxvets 
2gvjda, kal mal ow mipavoKes 
3TyddOo |e Lapaz opeva 


separate fragment, placed here by Blass (in K.’s edition). 97 The verse began with 
..MI. The letter before MI was M or J. The letter after MI had a base like that 
of A or Ptolemaic Ww. These traces suit TMMI(N)A. For omission of N in the Ms., 
see p. 128, 2. (i).—Blass (rst ed.) wrote Yuu (Jurenka, vumily 6€ kal ravray rapéldwKe 


xa pw). 


In 2nd and 3rd ed. Blass writes riulw [6° “Hpakndét d]Oxe yap. 


As the verse 


then begins with -~—, he proposes in v. 1g to read 6% rér’ for d kal 67’, and in 45 


to omit 0. i 
before veo. indicate either N or AI. 


99 evvtes A: A®* wrote a over the second e. 


102 The traces 


Blass (1st ed.) read them as &, and wrote viv] 


Vv. I, cp. dyero (a) in xIx.-4. In 
v. go Svdgoucww is hardly doubtful: cp. 
xv. 32 f. Perhaps Horace, a student 
of Bacchylides, had that phrase in mind 
when he wrote, Prudens futuri temports 
exitum Caliginosa nocte premzt deus (111. 
xxix. 29 f.). Theognis, indeed, has dp¢vy 
yap Térara (1077) in a like context, but 
that is not so verbally near.—There is 
a close parallelism here with the train of 
thought in IX. 35 ff., watever | 5’ dddos 
addotav KéNevdov... 45 ff. 7d wéeddov | & 
axpirous Tixrer TeNeuTds, | 7a TUXa Bploer. 

97—102 The conclusion. Here the 
poet seems to address the people of 
Phlius. The general sense may have 
been somewhat as follows:—‘To you, 
for the sake of (Demeter and) Dionysus, 
Zeus has given to dwell in a city honoured 
of gods and unravaged.’ Then the ode 
ends with another reference to the victory 
of Automedes. 

97 ff. The kal Avwv- in 98 makes it 
strongly probable that Demzezex was named 


in 97. These two were prominent among 
the divinities of Phlius, which depended 
on vines and agriculture. On the acro- 
polis there was a sacred zepi8odos of 
Demeter, and within it a vaés containing 
images of her and Persephone. A festival 
in her honour, with a mystic ritual, was 
held every fourth year at KeXeal, near 
Phlius.. In the lower town was an 
ancient iepév of Dionysus. Cp. Paus. 1. 
13. 5—7, and E. Curtius, Felop. 11. 
471 ff. 

Verse 97 must have begun with —-~, 
like vv. 19 and 45, where there is no 
reason to doubt the text: and Up[pely 
8 is most probable. A tentative restora- 
tion is shown (exempli gratia) above. 

99 aropOrTovs: cp. 52. The absence 
of an accent on o in the ms. affords a 
presumption in favour of acc. plur. rather 
than acc. sing.—@adedyras. @adéw was 
an alternative form for @4\\w: Pindar 
has @ddnoe (VV. IV. 88, cp. x. 42): 
Hippocr. 6. 654 (Littré) @ad¢ovra (x. 7. 


"a 
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To you (of Phlius), for the sake of Demeter and of Dionysus, the son epode 4. 


of Cronus has granted to dwell in a god-honoured city, unravaged and 
prosperous. When a man wins a meed of honour from golden-sceptred 
Zeus, let all give praise:—attend ye with festal songs on the son of 
Timoxenus, for his victory in the pentathlon. 


LO 


[X.] 


For an Athenian [Aglaos?], winner of foot-races 
at the Isthmus. 


Fame! thou roamest with tidings o’er the tribes of men, and str. 1. 


declarest them to all, shining afar, 


® véot, supposing that, as there is not room for vdy in 102, it had adhered to roi. 


He now accepts K.’s az (instead of w), and reads Tor’ aivéo.. 


by Blass. 


108 f. Restored 


Ix. The title has perished with the lost part of column XVII. (see cr. n. on VIII. 


89—94). 1f. 


Cp. cr. n. on Vil. 96. Small parts of 1-4 are supplied by a 


fragment (23 K.) which Blass has placed here.—deplwv vijpibu’ émorxvets | pddAa 
Wilamowitz: déavarwy Ovarav 7’ éroxveis| pia Headlam: dyyedéouo’ éml xO6v’ 
olyvets | kaka kal macay Oddacoay Jurenka: aiév ém’ dvOpwrous (or év dvOpwHro.s) 


medorxvets | dA\a Nairn. 


BaréGovra): Quint. Smyrn. 11. 96 Oadé- 
ovot: Nonnus 16. 78 dadéec. (In Mosch. 
Il. 67 Gadéecke is a v. /. for Oadébecke.) 

100—102 Aids and déperar seem 
fairly certain. Before atvéot I supply 
mas (=7ds tis, as in Soph. O. 7. 596, 
O. C. 597, Zl. 972, and often), because 
these words introduce the exhortation, 
oly Kwmos auapréoire. The genitive xp. 
Avds recalls vi. 1 ff., Adxwv Ards peryi- 
orov | Adxe péprarov mbdeccr | K0dos: it 
denotes the source from which the honour 
comes. KkaXévy (rt) is the Nemean victory: 
cp. 11. 6, Pind. P. vill. 88 6 6€ véov Te 
Kkaov Naxdv (‘a fresh honour’). If os 
be read, héperar (midd.) is ‘wins.’ I 
slightly prefer this to @ (Blass), with 
which @épera: (pass.) =‘ is borne’: though 
that is tenable. Blass supplies tov’ 
before aivéo., z.e. ‘to whomsoever an 
honour is borne (from the gods), let him 
be thankful for it.’ @ would naturally 
mean the victor, who, on this view, is 
the subject of alvéo. In this context, 
however, the subject of alyéou should be, 
not the victor, but one who praises 
him.—The long syllable before aivéou, 
whatever it was, must have been added 
in the MS. to v. Tor: cp. 73 Nn. 

104 f. dpaptéorte: a probable sup- 
plement. It is in favour of a- rather 
than 6-, that the Ms. has duaprety (=dxo- 


NovOetv) in xvii. 46. That form is found 
also in Herodas Iv. 95 and v. 43: and 
is attested by Eustathius (//7. p. 592, 21) 
as coexisting with ouaprety. The adv. 
duapry occurs in Z/. §. 656, etc.—Cp. 
Aesch. fr. 355. 2 puéoBdav mpémer | d.00- 
pauBov omaprety | ciyxwuov Avoviow.— 
fékatt (supplied by Blass) as in 1. 6 f. 
Cp. V. 33 vuvelv...€xare vixas (also VI. 11, 
IX. 15). 


IX. 1—3 ype bears far and wide, 
even to the nether world, the tidings of 
an athlete’s victory: cp. II. I ff. @juwa 
...pépove’ ayyeriav. The supplements 
suggested above are mine. For the dat. 
ayyeNlats, cp. Theocr. XXv. 32 (ddwal) 
as nuels Epyouw éroxdueba: for mpat- 
okeits, Vill. 81. Note that the last 
syllable of the second verse of the strophe 
is long in 12 and 30, though azceps in 
40.—Taotv: the papyrus has 7a..., as it 
has macw (wdow) in XIV. 54. 

Blass writes : dup’ dpera@ (‘in the cause 
of prowess’) OvarGy érorxvels | Pda, Kal 
wacw rlOnoba | rn\dc€ NapuTromévay. He 
conceives ®jua as being here, ‘707... 
nuntius victoriae alicuius,...sed gloria. 
The two notions are closely akin: but 
the personified ®jua is surely, like Hama, 
a bearer of tidings. 
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4Kab yas v |r Kev Oeor Krewvol 


5 58 of yélvovrae | yapp’ 
smavtt yap |w €vv jor, 


éyovow 
nd , yy ” 
0,7 xpi aéav idov ev- 


7 of ABov | dfbarpotat N| ixav 
sq[avr lav ampaKrav | re poyFov. 
oAyA|a@ Kal voy KaovyynTas aKoiTas 
10 vacwatw exivnoev huyvpboyyov pédacar, 


> , 
avT-a, 


Y nw 4 
r ay leupes iv. abavatov Movoav ayahpa 


2 
2 Evvov avOporrovaw etn 


XN 
3 Xappa, Teav apEeTav 


4 [LavUoV erty Joviora ww, 
15 socaaKis Nikas ekarte 
savbeot EavOav avadnodpevos Kepadav 
7 KDOos evpelats “APdvats 
an > 4 / 
s OnKkas Olveidas te dd€ar. 


5 The v. ended with ‘w (from xw&pw ?). 
7 The first letter of the verse was certainly O. 


The word belonged metrically to v. 6. 
9 Between A and I there is 


space for about four letters, of which the third may have been A; but this is not 


4—8 I give above (exempli gratia) 
a tentative restoration.—Kal yds vo 
KevOeor: cp. Soph. ZZ. 1066 f. & xPovia 
Bporotor Paya: and Pind. O. vill. 81, 
where “AyyeNla, daughter of Hermes, 
brings news of an athlete’s victory to his 
father in the shades.—For kXewwol 8’ | of 
yévevTat, cp. VIII. 22 ff, Kewwvol...of... 
épéWeovrar kbuav.—xapp ...Evvev. Evvov... 
xdpua occurs in 12 f., where the general 
sentiment expressed here is applied to 
the particular case of Aglaos (if that was 
his name). It seems not unlikely that 
the phrase in 12 f. was an echo from 
5 f—xdpo. The letters a alone remain. 
There is no trace whatever of the letter 
before them, but only an acute accent, 
showing that the word was paroxytone. 
ddum (the victor’s people) is possible; 
but the context here and in 12 f. rather 
favours y@pw. Fame creates a wide- 
spread sympathy with the victor’striumph: 
the tidings come even to the shades. 

As to the rest of vv. 6—8, note these 
points. (1) Verse 7 began with O. The 
N of OBOAAMOICIN, in connexion with 
XPY in v. 6, suggests Nike. (2) Inv. 8 
the first word began with II or I, and 
ended with AN. (3) After dmpdxray 
the first letter was T, I, Il, or I. The 
next letter was almost certainly E.— 


WSov evoABoy. I had thought also of 
idev evxovrar. Another resource would 
be moriNevoo|ovow: but we rather require 
an aorist.—tati\av ampdktay, ‘a restful 
pause’ from the toils of the athlete. 
Plut. Mor. 270 A (juépas) droppddas 
kat ampaxtous (dtes mefastos et ottosos). 
Walz Rhet. vol. IV. p. 15 éopryy drpaxtor, 
‘a holiday on which no work is done.’ 
For the place of te cp. Soph. O. 7. 528 
€& éuudrwv 8 dp0v re Kdé dpOhs ppeves. 
For the sentiment, Pind. O. 1. 97 ff. 6 
vik d€ Nowrdv audl Blorov | exer wedi- 
Toeccay evdlay | déO\wv y’ evereyv: O, 
Vill. § ff. patopévwv peyddar | dperay 
Ouu@ aBetv, | Tov 5€ pdyOwy durvody, 
‘(athletes) whose spirit is eager to attain 
great glory, and a respite from their 
toils..—Jurenka gives radcav dmpdxrav 
Mépyuvav, ‘have made an end of ineffec- 
tual anxiety’ (for victory) : but the initial 
of the third word cannot have been M. 
9—14 For Aglaos, his brother-in- 
law has commissioned the poet of Ceos 
to write an ode, that his prowess (dpe77) 
may have a lasting record. On the 
problem presented by the lacunas in 
verses g and rr, see the Appendix. In 
v. 9 “AyAa@, supplied by Blass, is very 
probable. In v. 11 his &xepés seems less 
so. The word occurs in Batrachomyo- 
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~even in the depths of the nether world: and those who win 
_ renown have a joy that is shared in every place, because their 
eyes have seen golden, blessed Victory, and they have found a 
restful pause from their toils. 

Tis on behalf of Aglaos now that his sister’s husband has 
moved the clear-voiced singer, the island bee, 


ETTINIKOI i 


in order that the immortal tribute of the Muses, a monument 
not made with hands, might be a common joy for mankind,— 
that it might tell all men, Aglaos, of thy prowess, seen as oft as, 
by grace of Victory, thou hast caused thy golden hair to be 
crowned with flowers, and hast brought glory to spacious 


Athens, with honour for the Oeneidae. 


certain. “AyAaé Blass. 


made from uavooy by A*. 


10 vaci@Tw MS. 
letter was not II: hence Ilacla, riv (rly 5° Pearson) Wilam. and Platt. 
letters e.pes are certain. The letter before them may have been X or A. 

15 f£. The Ms. adds dv@eow éav- to v. 15. 


K. doubted whether the first 
11 The 
14 pavioy 
The final 


v of dv@ecw, so ill-sounding here, is doubtless due to error. 


mathia 300 as =‘ without hands’: here 
it is to mean ‘xot made with hands. 
To justify it, we must suppose that it 
was meant to distinguish the poet’s 
dyaduwa from the sculptor’s: that would 
be Pindaric (JV. v. 1), but is less like 
Bacchylides. 

9 kal viv, ‘e’en now,’ marking the 
transition from the proem to the im- 
mediate theme, just as in xX. gf., oéev 
& éxare | kal viv. 

10 The vactor of the Ms. shortens 
a syllable (-w) which is long in vv. 20, 
38, and 48. The poet perhaps wrote 
vaociwtav: cp. Aesch. Ag. 111 xepl 
mpaxtopt, 664 TUx7...cwrnp, Lum. 186 
Oixkat Kapaviorapes, etc. The correction 
is such as a grammarian might have 
made.—péAtooayv: cp. Pind. ?. x. 53 f. 
éykwplwy yap dwros tuvwy | ém’ ddor’ 
&\dov are pédtooa BUver Ndyor, ‘ the glory 
of songs of praise flits like a bee from 
theme to theme.’ The comparison of the 
poet to a bee is frequent: Plat. /ow 534 A 
Néyouot yap...ol mounral drt...€k Movody 
khmoy Twev...Ta pwéXn july épovow 
womep ai pédirrac: Ar. Av. 748 f. 
@aomepel wédutra | Ppdvixos x.7.A. : Leoni- 
das of Tarentum (Azzho/. 1. 1) describes 
Erinna as wédcoav...Movady avGea dper- 
rouévayv: Hor. C. IV. ii. 28f. ego apis 
Matinae | more modoque, etc. 

11 Movody dyadpa, the ode: 
n. on I. 74. 

13 reav dpetdy is better here than 
redy dperay (to go with xapua). Our 


? 


see 


poet uses the plur. dperat only in x11I. 8 
(and probably vit. 88), and then with 
reference to several men.—If ’AyAa@ be 
right in vy. g, there is a transition here 
to the second person; cp. XV. 6—1Io. 

15 £. The décca of the ms. should 
probably be owodxts, as several critics 
have suggested. The syllable -«.s may 
have been missed by the scribe through 
its likeness to -xas. 600a7ep or 600 67 
would also serve. (Blass defends écca 
by supposing the first syllable of vixas 
to be metrically t_: see n. on v. 8,)— 
Nikas kati: cp. Il. 6n. 

The Ms. wrongly joins dv@eow Eav- to 
v. 15; there is a like error in vv. 33 and 
43. Here the hiatus after éxa7e gives 
a clue. (I indicated this in Kenyon’s 
editio princeps, p. 87.) 

16 dvaSncdpevos Kehaddv: Her. I. 
195 Tas Kemadas uirpnot avadéovra. The 
midd. is normal in this sense; cp. Pind. 
Wet, 28, 7. 1.28,,etc. In. X. 40, how- 
ever, avadjoavres has the same meaning. 

18 OivelSats. Oeneus, sonof Pandion, 
was one of the ten érdvupuo of the Attic 
tribes. Olve?éac are the members of the 
tribe Olvyts. Cp. [Dem.] or. 60 § 30 
ovx @\adev Olveiéas x.r.. In mythology 
Oiveléys is a designation of Meleager, 
Tydeus, or Diomedes.—The fact that the 
victor’s tribe, but not his father, is named, 
has been thought to indicate that his 
family was an obscure one ; but this can 
hardly be inferred: though vv. 47—s1 
suggest that he was not rich. The reason 
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A an cd 
9 &v Toaevdavos mepiKheurous aéOous 


Col. 18 20 


, 


2 
e7. a. 


10 evOds evde€ Jas "EMNacw Today 6ppay Tayetav* 


: Sevrepov 8 ov|porrw emu oradiov, 


2 Oeppl av eru| mvéwv deddav, 


3e0Ta|* Bpexoly & 
+ papel és evOpoo |v 
s TeTp| a€AuKTO |v Tel 


6kap| yer Spo |nov. 


25 


a& atte Yarjpwrv éhaiw 
eumitvav optror, 


"To Oovicay 


7 dis v[w ayKk|dpvéav edBov- 
8 ov [aeO\dpx lov rpoparar: 


orp. B’. 


30 2 Bwpoly: a Krev|va 


ris 8 ev Neue la Kpovida Zynvos wap’ ayvov 


Te On Ba 


3 O€KT|0 vw € lvpvyopdv 


T "Apyols Xukve |v Te 


> > 
KaT aioav: 


19 rocidavos MS., as XIII. 20 wootdGvos, XVI. 36 wootdGu, XIX. 8 roct-: but XVI. 59 f. 


mocedavt, 79 moceday. 
Th. Reinach: raxelay opuay MS. 


20 eddds évdeElas Blass: dpudy taxetay A. Ludwich, 
21 ovpoow Blass. 


23 Bpéxwr] & dite Blass. 


The letter before 5 was probably N, and cannot have been C.—é’ aire] A AIZE A. 


for the absence of the father’s name may 
be simply metrical. Cp. n. on 54 ff. 

There should probably be a full stop 
(or at least a colon) after 8é6fav. For 
verses 15—18 refer, as éc0a indicates, 
to all the athlete’s victories, and not to 
those won at the Isthmus alone. He 
had been successful at seven other places 
(vy. 29—35). 

19 Iloce8avos...dé0dos. Cp. Pind. 
O. Xut. 40 €v 8 dudiddorot TLorerdavos 
TeOuotow. 

Metre requires 6éppav Taxetay (not Tax. 
dpm.) : see vv. 10, 38, 47- Similarly in 
XIv. 47 the MS. has dpyev Néywr instead 
of Néywy dpxev: and in XVI. 72 xelpas 
méraooe instead of wérage xetpas. Cp. also 
I. 7Om. 

19—26 The restoration of this pas- 
sage given above is tentative in some 
details, but hardly doubtful as to the 
general sense. See the discussion in 
the Appendix. Here I note the follow- 
ing points. (rt) An inscription from 
Thera, of the first cent. B.c., quoted 
by Blass (=Kaibel 4pigr. Gr. - 942), 
concerns a boy who won a boxing match, 
and then forthwith engaged in the pan- 
cration, which he also won :—é€re Gepudr | 
Tretia pépwy cknpas wats amo wuyua- 
xlas | ora mayKpariov Baply és révov: a 


bia 6° dws | dls AwpoxNeléav elder deOdo- 
gépov. This suggests that esra in 23 
is érra. The signal exploit of this 
athlete was that he ran in two comsecu- 
tive races, and won them both. Paus. 
VI. 13. 3 mentions an athlete who at 
Olympia won the dédcxos, and then 
forthwith (wapavrika) the stadion, and 
after that the dlavdos. ovpoiriw ere 
otadtov, ‘at the bounds of the course,’ 
means, ‘at the starting-line’ (ypauuy), 
from which the runners were despatched. 
Bpéxov 8’ ..adre: that is, again he came 
in first,—-the sweat and olive-oil from his 
naked body sprinkling the clothes of the 
spectators who pressed near to him at 
the finish. dedrepov 5’ (21), dé atre (23), 
and és et@poov (24) are my conjectures: 
for the last, cp. II. g @pdnce dé dads 
dmelipwov. (2) The use of the second 
person is madé certain by -ds in 20. 
A transition to the third person is 
certainly made in v. 23. The pronoun 
of the 3rd person occurs in v. 27, 
Sis viv dykdpvgav, when the poet turns 
from the vivid picture of the race to 
a list of the victor’s successes. (3) My 
tentative explanation of the fact that the 
scribe’s die was corrected by A® to aire 
would be that the original reading, Bpéxwv 
5’ af’ are, generated two others, (a) Bpé- 


ax] ETTINIKOI S07 
__ In Poseidon’s renowned games thou didst show thy rushing 
_ speed to the Greeks at the outset :— 


then a second time did he take his stand at the bounds of the 
course,—still breathing a storm of hot breath,—and again he 
darted forward, the olive-oil from his body sprinkling the 
garments of the spectators as he rushed into the cheering 


crowd, after finishing the fourth round of the course. 
_ Twice have the spokesmen of the prudent judges declared 
him a victor at the Isthmus, and twice at Nemea by the holy 


altar of Zeus son of Cronus: 


illustrious Thebes too has duly. welcomed him, and spacious 


Argos, and Sicyon; 


A? has changed I to T, transfixed 2, and written T above it (atre).—_OATHPON A: 


A® has added E-above the line between 9 and A. 


ETBOI A (cp. 34): corr. A’. 
by A is lost. 3O a Krewe J. 


27 dyxdpvéay J.—edBov-] 


28 dwv] A superscript by A*: the letter written 


xwv 3 dite, and (4) Bpéxwv F aire. See 
Appendix, p. 478.—®@arttjpev. éarnp 
(from Doric @aéoua:) is attested by 
Hesychius. 

25 terpaéXcktov (Jurenka and Platt): 
Anthol. Vil. 210. 4 rerpaédcxTos Sgus (with 
four-fold coils). The foot-race equal in 
length to a double dfavos was technically 
called Yams. It was in use at the 
Isthmian and the Nemean games (perhaps 
at others also): in the case of Nemea, at 
least, there was a trmos for boys. In 
later times it dropped out of both fes- 
tivals; but Hadrian restored it to the 
winter Nemea (Paus. vi. 16. 4). The 
dodexos was longer still, but always con- 
sisted of an even number of rounds. 

27. eiBotAwv...rpopatar. There is 
no metrical test, as only the words xp Tw’ 
remain in v. 56 

(wit the metreof vy. 28 was —-~—~—— . 
then the lost word was an anapaest. 
W. Christ suggests cvv é5pwy : H. Richards, 
BpaBéwr. Kenyon and Jurenka read 
Xapirwy. The Charites give victory in 
the games: Pind. O. 11. 50 Xdpires... 
dvOea TeOplrmuv dyayov: cp. WV. VII. 54. 
They are efBoudu as ‘judging aright,’— 
giving the prize to the most deserving. 
The mpopara: would then be the judges 
of the games. 

(2) If the verse was —~—-~—— , then we 
need such a word as de€Adpxwv, proposed 
by Platt. It is not extant, but is a 
possible word. A careful estimate has 
now led me to think that there is just 
room for it in the lacuna, as e, @ and pare 


thin letters in the papyrus. dywvapxdav 
(Soph. Az. 572) would be slightly too 
large. It may fairly be urged that 
eUBovdwyv is in favour of a word denoting 
the actual judges. Then rpodata: would 
be the heralds. 

30—37 The following were some of 
the festivals connected with the places 
mentioned. 1. 7hebes:'Hpdxrea, 1ddAara. 
(Pindar’s so-called ‘second Pythian’ re- 
lates to a Theban festival.) 2. Argos: 
“Hpa.a, for which (according to a probable 
view) ‘Exaréu8aca was another name. 
A bronze shield (yadxés in Pind. O. vit. 
83) was the prize. 3. Sicyow: Ilda. 
4. Lellene in Achaia, west of Sicyon: 
Geotévia (to Apollo). The prize was a 
cloak, xAaiva (cp. Pind. O. Ix. 97). 
5. Luboea: Vepatoria (to Poseidon), 
*AuaptvOia (to Artemis). 6. Aegina: 
"Hpata, Aldxeva.—All these places are in 
Pindar’s list (O. XIII. 107—112), which 
includes also Megara, Eleusis, Marathon, 
the Arcadian Avcaca (noticed also in O. 
IX. 104), and Aetna. In Boeotia there 
were other dy@ves besides the Theban 
(cp. O. vil. 84 ff.). These local games 
must have done more for the physical 
training of Greeks at large than even the 
four greater festivals. 

81 f£. Sékro, from é6éyunv, 2nd aor. of 
Oéxouac (77. 2. 420: Pind. O. 2. 49 
édexro). Cp. the Homeric aorists Aro, 
Néxro (‘counted’), Gpro, etc. Take d€éxro 
with kar’ aloay (//. 10. 445), ‘gave him 
welcome due’: z.¢. his prowess won its 
reward. —evpvx opov : see n. on VIII. 17.— 
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318 BAKXYAIAOY 

5 Ol TE TI edday Jav Ve“ovTal, ee 

saudi 7 EvBouav mod vddiolv, ot & tepay 

35 7 VaCO| V Atyw Jav. pLaTeveEl 

88° addfos aANot lav Kédevbor, 

oavri[va orely Joy apryvdrow ddo€as 

10 TevEETAL. piuplat © avdpav éemiaTapar TéhovTae: 
dvr. B. 1% yap coos 7 Xapitov tysav hehoyyos 


40 2 €ATTLOL Xpuceg téOadev: 


»” a 
37 Twa Oevipotiav 


9 4 4 > Se NX s 
4€l00s: erepos © emt Tact 
5 TouKiNov TO€oy TLTaiven: 
c > > 3 »y / QA = QA wn > aN 
col © én epyoriy Te kat audit Boar ayédats 
\ » my va 
45 7 Ovpov av€ovow: To péddov 
80 akpitous TikTer TedeuTAs, 


L TU Bpice 
oma TUxa Bpioe.. 


TO pev Kad CTOY, Ex Odor 


1 avopa Tohhav vr avOpadrwv todvljdeTov eipev: 


33 f. The Ms. adds the syllables dugl r’ H¥Ba- to v. 33. 
88 EIIICTATAI A: corr. A’. 
42 mado Blass: 


revieTat to V. 37. 
line by A®.—riudy Ms.: Tiwav K. 


37 £. The Ms. adds 
39 7 yap] T added above the 
IIAICI ms. 43f£. The 


Lukvdy: Lexvdv in Bekker Azecd. 
p- 555, and on coins: as O. Rossbach 
would read here. 

834 modvAdiov (Ajlov, a crop, or a 
corn-field): 72. 5. 613 vate rouKTiMwr, 
ToNvALOS. 

S36 f. Ké\evOov: cp. VIII. 88f.: Pind. O. 
IX. 104 ff.: év7l yap dda | 6dr dol 
mepalrepat, | ula 8 ox dmayras dume 
OpéWer | wedéra.—After dvti-, various 
supplements are possible : dvrwa orelywr, 
Blass, Jurenka: av ris e} Tauvwy Kenyon : 
diy Tis €uBatywy Tyrrell, Richards. More 
spirit would be given to the phrase by 
driv’ Opuatywy (intrans.), ‘pressing along’ 
his chosen path. 

39—45 17 ydp codos...attovow. If 
in 42 we read mdov (Blass, rst and 3rd 
ed.) instead of the Ms. macl, the enumera- 
tion is as follows. 

1. owodéds is the man of intellectual 
pursuits, and especially the poet: cp. 
Pind. O. 1.20) 11s04, Lo TVe2O hyd. kent 5 
etc. 

2. Xaplrov tipav Aedoyxos (the gen. 
with \ayxdvw as in I. 55f.). Here, pro- 
bably, it is the successful athlete of whom 
the author is chiefly thinking: evdywy 
Tid (Pind. JV. x. 38) is the gift of the 
Charites. But they also give skill in 


song, in music (P. 1x. 8g), and in other 
arts. More generally, it is due to them 
el gopds, ef xadds, el Tis ayAads dvyp 
(O. XIV. 4). 

3. q Tia Oevtrpotlay cides: alluding 
to the «dvris, who divines by augury or by 
sacrifice (€uzrupa), and to the xpycpordyos, 
learned in old prophecies —The Homeric 
Georporin is concrete, ‘a prophecy,’ or 
‘oracle’ (Z/. 11. 793 etc.): the neut. sing. 
Oeompdmiov, used by Herodotus, occurs 
only in //. r. 85: but here the abstract 
sense is fitter. 

4. dow, the acquisition of wealth: 
Hesych. wa@ows* xrfjots. The reference is 
to the various forms of éumopia and xpy- 
Matiouds.—arrovktXoy, ‘wily’ (in pursuit of 
képdos). [Or, ‘of varied aim,’—the modes 
of maous being diverse: but this is perhaps 
too artificial. ] 

With the Ms. twatot the sense would be: 
‘Another aims at youths the cunningly- 
wrought shaft of song.’ Cp. Pind. Z. 11. 
1—3 ol pév mada... | pluda madelous éré- 
Eevoy wedvydpvas tuvous, ‘the men of old 
lightly bent at youths their shafts of 
honey-voiced song.’ Pindar was think- 
ing, as Bacchylides would be here, 
of such poets as Ibycus and Anacreon ; 
perhaps also of Alcaeus. Examples of 
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_also the dwellers in Pellene, and in the region of Euboea with 
_ many cornfields, and in the sacred isle of Aegina. 

f Men seek various paths which they shall tread to the winning 
of bright renown. And countless are the kinds of human 
knowledge. A man is rich in golden hope 


because he has wisdom ; or has been honoured with the gifts of 
the Graces, or has skill in some manner of soothsaying ; another 
aims his wily shaft at wealth; while some there be who take 


delight in the works of husbandry, and in herds of oxen. 
The future brings forth issues which cannot be judged before- 


hand, so as to tell how Fortune will incline the scale. 


The noblest 


lot for a man is that his own worth should make him widely 


admired among his fellows. 


ms. adds the syllables of 5’ éx’ épyo.- to v. 43. 


47 IIAI. The I seems to 


have been added by A*.—£pice:. 7d ev] BPICENOMEN A (z.e. he read IT as N): 


corr. A®.—ECEAQN A (e for @). 


such songs would be the ode of Ibycus 
to Gorgias (fr. 30 Bergk) and those of 
Anacreon to Cleobulus and Smerdias 
(fr. 3, 5, 47). Cp. also Alcaeus, fr. 46. 
This species of lyric poetry had become 
very popular (largely through Anacreon) 
before our poet’s time. Bacchylides him- 
self, in describing the joys of peace, says 
(fr. 3. 12), mardtxot 6 tuvor préyovra. 
The epithet trotxiAov would denote poetic 
art: Pind. fr. 179 tdatyw & ’Apuvdaovi- 
Sars motkidov | dvdnua: fr. 194 Texlfwuev 
H6n totktdov | kbopov abddevta oyu. 

But there are strong objections to raict. 
(1) Poetry should clearly be included 
under the phrase in 39, 7 godds k.7.2. 
(2) It seems almost grotesque that poetry, 
as a pursuit, should be represented by 
this one species of lyric. (3) The order 
of enumeration is perverse ; since poetry, 
if not included under the pursuits in- 
dicated in v. 39, should at least be 
mentioned in close connexion with 
them. 

5. &pyorty te Kal...Bomy dyéAats. 
The conjunction shows that épya are the 
works of husbandry. These are the 
farmers and the herdsmen. (Otherwise, 
the épya might have been those of the 
craftsman or artist : cp. Pind. O. vil. 52 
épya 6¢ Swotow éprévrecci & opoia Ké- 
Nevdor Pépov.)—Oupov avfovory, ‘enlarge 
their spirit,’ ‘take delight,’ therein: see 
WOM 1s 52s 

Headlam has well observed that in 
vy. 39—45 B. concisely paraphrases 
Solon fr. 13. 43—§4, where we have 


écOX0v Wilamowitz, Blass. 


(1) the pursuit of wealth, 43—46: (2) 
agriculture, 47 £.: (3) artestic handi- 
crafts, 49 {.,.—which would come under 
the gifts of the Xdpires here: (4) poetry, 
51 f., and (5) soothsaying, 53 {. This 
further confirms maou in 42.—See Ap- 
pendix. 

46f. dxplrovs is explained by mq 
tixa Bploer: the future brings forth 
issues which cannot be judged (before- 
hand), (so as to decide) in what way 
fortune will incline. That is, the future 
is to bring forth success or failure ; but 
no one can tell zow which it will be.— 
Bpicer is a metaphor from the scales of a 
balance. Cp. Arist. Problem. 16. 11 
(p- 915 2 3) brav Bplon 6 KiKdos éml 
Odrepov pépos. 

47—49 70 pty kaAMTOV «.7.. The 
MS. supports €v@A@y: but I think that 
éxOXoy must be right. ‘The fairest Jot is 
that one should be admired as a man of 
worth by many of his fellows,’ The 
antithesis is between personal dperq and 
wealth. ‘I know a/so’—the poet con- 
tinues —‘ the great power of wealth,’ etc. 
The train of thought is parallel with that 
in I. 49—53 paul kal pdow péy.oror | 
KD5os Exe dperdy, woi|ros dé kal dethoiow 
avOpdrwy outret. For pév, cp. XVI. I. 

If éc@\wv were read, it would be 
neuter (as the plural is in Iv. rgf,, 
v. 198, and xvI. 132), and might best 
be joined with 7oA\Gy : ‘ the fairest lot is 
that a man should be admired by his 
fellows for many excellent things.’ But 
these éo@Ad would be too vague for the 


ant. 2. 
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I oda kal mhovrou peyadav dvvacw, 


50 2a Kal TOV dy petov re Ono |e 


3XPN oTov. 


Tl pakpav yAoooav iPdoas éLavvw 


séxTos 6800; Téparat OvaTotar vikas 
svaTe|pov evppoovva’ 


Col. 19 


savdav [Kavayaior yAuKeiav 


55 7 pevyr[Ypev popmuyyos oupav 


&xpH TW | evpovcous 7 doLdas. 
pao at 
AAEZIAAMQI METATIONTINGI 
TIAIAI TIAAAICTHI TIYOIA 


OTp. a, 


: Nixa [yhuxvdape, peylorav 


2 ool mat|np wTacce Tay 
3 tpicuy|os Ovpavidav 
4 eV TOhUX PVT & “OdtpTo@ 


5 Zyvi Tap LOTAPLEVa. 


4 , > , 
6 Kplvers TédOS adavartou- 
\ lot > nr 
7 oy Te Kal Ovatots aperas. 


s €\dah, | Baby |rhoKapou 


49 divacw] ATNAMIN A: corr. A®. 


drawn through -AC. 
A and C, but C is intact. 


%. The title has been added by A® in the left margin. 


after NIKA is read by K. as I: 


context: they would not be specifically 
‘worthy gwalities or deeds,—marks of 
apeTy. 

elyev is a Doric form (also Boeotian 
Aeolic, Meister I. 279), not found in 
Homer: Bacchylides uses it only here, 
but éupev in V. 144, XVII. 31, 56. 

51f. paxpdv, adv.—yAdooay vcs. 
‘Why have I turned my strain to far-off 
things? Why am I driving out of my 
course?’ Cp. Pind. 4. vit. 71 f. dkov@” 
ire xakordpaov dpoar | Pody yNGooayr : 
see also above, V. 196n.—tOvoas. i0dw 
is elsewhere intrans. ; hence Robinson 
Ellis conj. (OUvas. (i@elas, Housman. )— 
éxtds 6800. So Pindar (7. xi. 38) says, 
after a digression, 7 p’, @ ido, Kar 
auevolropov tplodov edwHAnv, | d6p0ay xKé- 


51 idicas] LOYCAC (6 made from 0) A 


A’ has written Y over I, but what he meant is doubtful. 
This does not seem quite certain: 


K. thinks that a line was 
there is a small blot between 


1—7 The letter 


by Blass, as I with a stroke drawn through it. 


Nevdov wy To plv.—The poet apologizes 
for the irrelevance of the gnomic passage 
beginning with warever in v. 35. The 
metaphor in yAéooay idicas, if it is to 
harmonize with é\aJvw, should be from 
guiding the course of a chariot (cps 27. re 
528 Keio’ immous te Kat dpm’ iOdvvomev),— 
not from launching a missile. 

méhatar= répayra (22.52, reakete.)s 
‘has been set forth,’ ‘appointed.’ This 
form occurs elsewhere only in an Ionic 
excerpt from gy aad (Plato’s mother) 
in Stobaeus Flor. 85. 17. 

54—57 The reference in the closing 
verses to festal music and song resembles 
that in VIII. ro2 ff. and x1. 230f. The 
context may have been somewhat of the 
kind suggested above. For atv\dv xava- 


IX, xX] 
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I know also the mighty power of riches, which can clothe even 
the useless man with merit—But wherefore have I turned my 


strain so far out of its due course? 


After victory, festal joy is 


appointed for mortals: blend ye the shrill sounds of flutes with 
the clear voice of the lyre, and with tuneful songs, 


) Kel] 


for Alexidamus of Metapontion, winner of the boys wrestling- 
match at Delphi. 


Victory, giver of sweet gifts, great is the honour assigned to 
thee by the Father of the Heaven-born, throned on high: standing 


at the side of Zeus in golden Olympus thou judgest the issue of 


prowess for immortals and for men. 
Be gracious to us, O daughter of Styx with the flowing tresses, 


Fulvius Ursinus (Carmina novem illustrium feminarum et lyricorum, Antwerp 1568, 
p- 206) quotes from Stobaeus For. 111. (Ilept ppovioews) the following words, which 
are not now extant in any MS. or edition of Stobaeus: Baxxudldns dé tiv Niknv yduxd- 
Swpiv pyot kal &vy roduxpicw ’Orturw Znvl rapictapévny xplvew rédos adavaroul Te Kal 
Ovnrots dperjs. Hence Neue (Sacchyl. Fragm. p. 18, 1832) and Bergk (fr. 9) gave Nixa 
yAukvdwpos...€v mohuxptaw x.T.r....Kplver Téhos dBavdrowgl Te K.7.A.—peylorav Jurenka: 


aracce Tiuay J. (Tidy Oraccey Jurenka): Ovpavidar J. 


8 BabvrdoKduov J. 


Xator cp. 1. 12: and for pépuryyos éugav 
XIII. 13.—Blass thinks that the name of 
the victor’s father may have stood in 55 
(e.g., Aduwvos vig) : cp. 18 n. 


x. 1—3 The first three verses pro- 
bably spoke generally of the high honour 
given to Nike by Zeus; then vv. 5—8 
define her function. Cp. //. 4. 166 
Kpovidns bwifvyos. 

4f. modvxpiow, the epithet of rich 
cities (Mycenae etc.), fitly applied by 
Pindar (P. vi. 8) and Sophocles (0. 7. 
151) to Delphi, is too material for 
Olympus: very different is the Homeric 
amr aiydhevros ‘ONumov (L/. 1. 532).— 
Znvi wapirtapéva: cp. Hes. Theog. 386f. 
(of Nixy and the other children of Styx), 
tov obk tar amdvevOe Ards Sduos obdé Tis 
édpn, | GAN alel map Znvi Bapuxrimw 
EOpLowvTat. 

6f. «plveis Tédos...dpetas, ‘decidest 
the zsswe of prowess’ (rather than ‘ad- 
judgest the prize’ for it). Pindar indeed 
sometimes uses Té\os in a sense equivalent 
to ‘prize’: the clearest case is O. XI. 67 
Aédpuxdos & epepe muyuas rédos, which 
may fairly be rendered, he ‘won the 
prize for boxing’ (lit., ‘secured the 
result’). Cp. Zl. 1. 26f. od yap ny 


re 


mevTac@duov, GAN ép éxdorw | epypare 
ketro Té\os, ‘a (separate) result was ap- 
pointed for each feat’ (where it is usually 
rendered ‘prize’; and that is implied). 
In /. 1X. 118 the maiden is placed at the 
end of the course, téAos éupev apo: 
where, as the adj. shows, it means ‘goal’ 
(rather than ‘prize’ ;—though she was 
that also). 

B dab, ‘be propitious.’ On this 
form see H. Weir Smyth, Greek Melic 
Poets p. 418; and Meister, Gr. Dial. 1. 
413. It is the imperat. of an Aeolic 
perfect (cited by Herodian 1. 499. 19 
and 605. 8). Two points should be 
noted. (1) AA is from od: the primary 
form of the present (not extant) would be 
atodnuc: and of the perf. stem, oéoAa. 
Cp. Aeolic xéAXLoe (xidL0t), from xéoAcor. 
(2) The perfect ought to have a: cp. 
Callim. fr. 121 €\Aare: Theocr. Xv. 143 
that. The a here may be due to the 
preceding long syllable (by levelling of 
quantity): in //. 1. 583 we have thaos, 
though in g. 639 (etc.) tAdos. Or it may 
be a simple imitation of the epic y in 
tAnOe (Od. 3. 380). In Simonides fr. 49 
(vulg. tAa@) dab should perhaps be 
read: the quantity is there uncertain. 
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BAKXYAIAOY [x 


9 kovpa [Xtuyos dp |Oodixov: oéBev 6 €xate 
10 Kat vov Meramovtioy ev- 

x -yuiwv [Katéx jovor veo : 

2 K@pol TE Kal Evppoovvar DEoTimoy aaTv* 

3 upvevot € IIvOudviKov 

4 ‘matoa Oantov Patokov. 


> : ‘\ € 
dvt. a. 151 tkem viv 0 Aadoyerns vi- 


» 


aun - w 


20 


S— wn 
os Babuldvoro Aatous 
PSy4 , 3 , 
EKTO Brepapy sohees pes 
& apd “Ade€iSapov avb€éav 
év Tediw oTépavor 
Kippas emecov Kpatepas 


> £ vs 
7 pa mavviKoLo TANGAS* 


i / 3.4 
8 OUK €Lo€ VLVY GEALOS 


» , , 

9 KELVM YE OD apaTL TPOS yala TET OVTA. 
4, ¢ \ x > , G 

1 dacw d€ Kat ev Cabéois 


ayvov Ilé\o7os Samédous 


2 “ANeoy Tapa Kadhupdav, dikas Kédevbov 
3 €L pH Tis améTpatev Oplas, 
4 tmayevm xaitay édaia 


> , 
€7. Oa. 


9 Xrvyds Fennell, Blass. 


10 EY corrected from EI by A!? 
Nairn, Bruhn, Blass, keAadodo. K. (cp. however 13 vpveiacr). 


ryhavka orepavwodpevor 


Ll xatéxovoe 
15 TAEQ! is 


due to correction (probably by A!): A seems to be written over C: and ¢ is added 


above the line. 


Had the scribe inadvertently repeated -tcxov from the end of 14? 
17 Bdedapw] The ending has been corrected (from -wy or -ouw ?). 


21 ITANNIKOL 


9 Kotpa Btvyds. Nike isthe daughter 
of Styx by the Titan Pallas; Bacchylides 
epigr. 1. 1 Kovpa Ild\Navros rodAvwryupe, 
mwérvia Nika. Hes. Zheog. 383 ff. Zrvé 
& érex’ Qkeavov Ovydrnp ILaddavre mwyeioa | 
Zijrov cal Nixny kadrlopupor év weyd powcr, | 
kat Kpdros 70€ Binvy. Styx and these her 
children helped Zeus in his war with 
their Titan kinsfolk, and were received 
by him into Olympus. The mother had 
a further reward; adrjv pev yap €OnKe 
Gea méyav Eupevat bpxov ( Theos. 400). 

6p008lkov: Styx is such because the 
Spkos is a fence against wrong-doing. As 
épkos in its primary sense denoted the 
witness or sanction of the oath, rather 
than the act of taking it, Styx is herself 
the 8pxos Oewr. 


10 Meraméyriov is here the name of 
the town, not the neut. of Meramévrios 
(Thuc. vil. 33 §4): the later form of 
the adj. was Meramovrivos (Paus., etc.). 
Metapontion (Lat. MZetapontum) was on 
the west coast of the Gulf of Tarentum, 
about 28 miles s.w. of that city. (See 
Introduction.) 

12 evdppootvan, ‘ festivities’ (like @a- 
Nat, X11. 187): cp. Solon 4. 10 evg@poctvas 
Koomew dards év Hovxla, and Aesch. P.V. 
540. The sing. (III. 87, Ix. 53), alone 
used by Pindar, is more frequent.—ed- 
tusov: so he calls Phlius Oeorl{uarov wéduv 
(VIII. 98). 

14 Sanrdv: said in x11. 115 of Troy. 
Pindar often uses the word, in the sense 
of ‘conspicuous’ (P. x. 58 @anrdv ep 
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_ who guards the right. ’Tis due to thee even now that Meta- 
pontion, city honoured by gods, is full of rejoicings, while festal 
bands of stalwart youths hymn the Pythian victor, the brilliant 


son of Phaiscus. 


The Delos-born son of Latona the deep-girdled gave him ant. 1. 
welcome with kindly eyes ; and many were the wreaths of flowers 
that fell around Alexidamus in Cirrha’s plain, for his triumph in 
the strenuous wrestling. Never in the course of that day did 
the sun behold him brought to earth. 
And I will avouch that in the glorious domain of holy Pelops 
also, by the fair stream of Alpheus, if some one had not warped 
the course of righteous sentence, he would have crowned his hair 


» with the gray olive for which all comers strive, epode 1. 


MS.: mavvixoco K.—ITAAAAC A, but a line has been drawn through the second A. 
23 IE made from TE (by A!?).—The words oiv...tecévra have been added by 
another hand, the same which supplied xvi. 16. 24 EIIl A: EN A®.—x’ én 
Housman. 26 dixav xedetfov conj. Herwerden. 28 IIATZENOI A: 
TIATZEINQI Al?—EAAIAT] The final I has been written by a corrector (over C?). 


dXé), or ‘comely’ (yvia, P. 1v. 80; 
déuas, VV. XI. 12). 

17—20 Sékro: cp. VII. 31 1n.— 
dvOéwy...ctépavor. Pindar P. Ix. 123 
describes a victor in olden days as thus 
greeted by the spectators,—zodA\d pév 
keivot dixov | PUAN emt Kal ote@dvovs: and 
doubtless he took this from the usage of 
his own time. So in P. VIII. 57 he says 
(figuratively) AAkuava orepdvoir Bddrw. 
This custom was called guvAXofodia.— 
Kippas. Cirrha, the harbour-town of 
Crisa on the Corinthian Gulf, was de- 
stroyed by the Delphians (with aid from 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon) about 585 B.C. : 
but the name, like that of Crisa, was still 
used by the fifth-century poets in con- 
nexion with Delphi: Pind. P. xI. 12 
ayavi re Kippas: vill. 19 Kippadev 
éoTepavwevov, 

21 ipa...mddas. jpa as=xdpwv, ‘on 
account of,’ occurs in Callimachus fr. 41, 
jpa pirokevins: and in Azthol. Planud. 
4. 299 ovK épéw.—rlvos jpa; (‘why not?’). 
In //. 1. 572 untpl piry él ipa pépwr, 
‘doing kind service’ to her (=¢épwv 
xdpw in Z/. 9. 613): ‘a very ancient 
phrase, appearing in the Vedic véra bhar, 
lit. to bring the wishes’ (Leaf ad Juc.). 
Cp. also 7/7. 14. 132 Ouu@ jpa pépovres, 
‘indulging their resentment’; which (as 
Smyth remarks) illustrates the origin of 
the prepositional use. 

23 Kelvw ye odv Gparti: ‘in the course 
of that day’: ov denoting concurrent 


duration. So XI. 125 obv amavre xpdvy, 
‘through all the years’ (‘in the whole 
course of history’): Pind. fr. 123 ody 
ahtkia, ‘while we are in our prime.’ 
Slightly different is the temporal use in 
which ctv marks the avriva/ of a moment: 
Pind. P. Iv. 10 avy dexdra yevéa: P. XI, 
10 dxpa civ éomépg.—tmpos yala: cp. 
VIII. 38.—meoévta: for the aor. (instead 
of pres.) part. after eiée, cp. V. 40 elde 
vikdoavTa: Her. IX. 22 weodvra elde. 
24 ddow, z.c. ‘I will make bold to 
say’: cp. VII. 42 koumdoouwat.—In pro- 
posing k’ éml here, Housman meant ke 
to go with ixéo@at in 30 (where see n.): 
but the interval would be a long one. 
The scribe’s él seems to have been a 
mere error: év is the more natural word 


here. 
25 IIéoros: see n. on V. 181. 
—Barédois: cp. Pind. 4. Vil. 24 & 


IivOlowsl re damrédous. Sdmedov (fdrredov = 
didedov) is a level surface or ground: in 
the plur., ‘grounds,’ ‘domain.’ 

26 f. Slkas KéAevOov... dpas, ‘the 
course of righteous judgment.’ As against 
reading Sixay xedevOov (=‘path’) it may 
be noted that hiatus does not occur at 
the end of the corresponding verses, 
except in v. 12, where it is excused by 
the point after dorv.—el yj Tis: ‘some 
one’ (god or man). 

28 £. twaytévw...€daig, as a prize open 
to all competitors: cp. Soph. fr. 348 
mot 8 ayava mdytevoy KnptoceTa: 


22—2 
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30 2 roprirpdép| ov dv mediov wat lpav FP ixéobar. 
[od ve SoXos KaKoppov 


Touxthass TEXVOALS TeNAT OEY" 


3 

Col.20 4 7ato év xAovt KadALXY Spo 
5 
6 


G\N’ 7) Beds aitios, 7 
35 7 YVOMaL TohvThayKTOL Bporay 
8 d |uepoav Uméprarov eK XELpav yépas. 
ovov & “Apremts dey porepa 
10 YPUTAAAKATOS urapav 
x pe |pa To€dK\uTOS vikay edwKe. 
40 Ta mor “ABavTiddas 
3 Bopov Katévacoe Todv)- 
4  iorov eviemAol Te KOUpat- 


830 NO’ IKECOAI 
may have been A: 


is certain: 


before N is seen the top of a letter which 
and before this, again, a trace which is consistent with P. 


Pind. O. vi. 63 mdyxowov és xwpay 
(Olympia): O. ur. 18 (the Olympian 
olive) @Urevua Evvov dvOpwros orépavdy 
T dpeTav.—yAavkKG: VII. 51.—oTepave- 
odpevoy: Pindar has the same use of this 
midd. aorist (O. VII. 81, XII. 17). 

80 Toptitpddhov...ikéoBat. The letters 
v@ preceded ixécs@a. In considering 
possible supplements, we have to provide 
for the Ke, kev, or dy which ixéo@a re- 
quires. In the whole passage (24—30) 
there are only three possible places for it, 
one of which is very improbable as being 
too remote (viz. 24, if k ém replaced Kal 
év): the other two are v. 28 (if yairav 
k’ were read), and vy. 30. The last is 
the most probable. mopTirpopoy may 
have been followed by dv: the other 
possibility is « in one of two places 
(e.g. , és XPbva kx’ eU mpdocovd’, or IraNlay 
x’ €6pav 6’). dy seems the more likely. 
We might have, then, either zedvoy 
matpavy @ (Blass), or (e.2.) marpld’ ed- 
kaprév @ (Jurenka): I prefer the former, 
as yielding the fitter sense. ‘ Zhe heifer- 
nourishing plain’ denotes the pasture- 
lands of Messapia (= Calabria) about 
Metapontion; mdrpay is that city itself. 
Cp. the Homeric hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, V. 21, Mev dy’ Hmrecpov moprirpdpoy 
7d ava vyocous. In writing mroprirpédor, 

was Bacchylides thinking of the etymology 
which derived IraNa from firaNés, vitulus, 
acalf? That etymology was adopted by 


the Sicilian historian Timaeus, and was 
therefore older at any rate than c. 300 B.C. 
See Gellius x1. 1. Timaeus (and Varro), 
he says, terram Italiam de Graeco vocabulo 
appellatam scripserunt, guoniam boves 
Graeca vetere lingua iradol vocttati sint, 
guorum in Itaha magna copia fuerit, 
bucerague [‘horned cattle,’ vulg. dzceta, 
‘pastures’ } 272 ea terra gigni pascique solita 
sint complurima. 

81—8s6 The general sense of the lost 
verse would probably be represented by 
ot te dddos Kaxdgpwy or the like. ~ Verses 
26 f. might seem to suggest corrupt con- 
duct on the part of the judges: so the 
poet hastens to guard against such an 
inference. Some god may have warped 
the minds of the judges; as Athena did 
(according to one legend) when the 
Greek chiefs preferred Odysseus to Ajax 
in awarding the arms of Achilles. Or it 
may have been purely an error of human 
judgment. 

Alexidamus, whose forte was wrestling, 
may have gone in for the pentathlon, and 
lost the odd event through being just 
beaten in the foot-race, according to the 
verdict of the judges (or a majority of 
them), while he and his friends held that 
he had won. Or there may have been 
a question as to the fairness of a throw in 
the wrestling-match. Pausanias (VI. 3. 7) 
tells a story which is in point. Eupolemus, 
an Elean, ran in the men’s stadion at 
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ere he returned to the horse-feeding plain of his own land. Not 
that a malignant fraud made the boy a prey to crafty arts 
in the fair precincts of Olympia: no, a god was the cause, or 
else the oft-erring judgments of mortals snatched the supreme 


” 


prize from his grasp. 


But now bright victory has been given to him by the Huntress 
with golden shaft and bow of fame, Artemis, the Soother. 

To her an altar, goal of many a prayer, was set up of old by 
the son of Abas and his well-robed daughters. 


—dv tedlov marpav 6 Blass: 


evruxéovd’ K.: “IraNlay vxdvd’ Platt (with x’ éwi in 24). 


av warplS etxapréy 6’ Jurenka: 


és xOdva xk’ 
31 The verse 


is lost.—o¥ rt Sooppootva conj. Festa: dda réya POovepd Palmer: dvrurddw 5b’ eel 


Blass, taking até’ (32) as aide. 
Palmer. 


35 mo\’m\ayko. MS.: corr. K. 
39 juépa Blass: auépa Palmer. 


36 duepoay 


Olympia. Three “EA\avodixa: were the 
judges. Two of them awarded the victory 
to Eupolemus; but the third, to Leon, 
an Ambraciot: and ‘it was said’ that 
Leon, going before the Olympic Council 
(Sound), had got a fine inflicted (xpnudrwv 
karaéixdoacro) on each of the two judges 
who had voted against him. The Eleans, 
as presidents at Olympia, were sometimes 
charged with favouring their countrymen: 
Plut. Quaest. Platon. 2’ HXelovs ray copav 
elmé tis BeAtlous av eivar Tay “Odvptiwv 
dywvobéras el unde els ’Hdeluw qv ayw- 
vats. (Cp. also Diodorus I. 95.) It is 
easy, then, to understand why our poet 
may have wished to make it clear that he 
did not impute fraud. 

32 KkadAtxépw: Vv. 106n. Here the 
idea of enclosure contained in xopés 


serves to suggest the scenes of the 
contests at Olympia. 
33 ok(\ats, in a bad sense; cp. 


Pind. O. 1. 29, WV. v. 28.—réA\aocev: 
cp. Zi. §. 766 ddvvyou meddgew: Aesch. 
P. V. 155 decpots,..redaoas. 

835 modtmAayxrot, usu. ‘much wander- 
ing’; here ‘often erring,’ as in Zfzgr. Gr. 
594. 4 (4th cent. A.D.?) Bporay srodv- 
mdykToow mparidecow. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 
240 TapeTAdyXOnY yvapuas ayabas. ; 

836 dpepoav, Doric for #uepoar, like 
dyero for #yero in XIX. 4: the first syll. 
of the verse should be long (cp. 78). 
—dépdw takes a double acc. in Hom. 
hymn. V. 312 Tyshy | ...jpeprev “ONGpmarva. 
Swuar’ €xovras: but not elsewhere a 
simple acc. (instead of gen.) denoting 
that which is taken away. 

37—89 viv 8 “Aptepts. So far as 
appears, it is simply as the goddess of 


Metapontion (116) that she favours him. 
—éypotépa: V. 123 n.—xpvoaddKartos, 
‘with golden shaft’ (Hesych. xadXiroégos: 
prakdrn yap 0 To&tKds Kadapmos): epithet 
of Artemis in //. 16. 183, Soph. 77. 636. 
This sense is not incompatible with the 
addition of to&6xAvros, which is more 
general ; ‘renowned with the bow,’ ‘famed 
for archery.’ 

jpépa, the ‘gentle,’ the ‘assuager of 
pain.’ This (or Hyepacta, Paus. viii. 18. 
8) was the name under which Artemis was 
worshipped at Aovool in the north of 
Arcadia. She was so called because she 
had healed the madness of the Proetides: 
nuépyn, otvexa Oupov am’ dypiov etdero 
maléwy (Callim. Dzan. 237). See Introd. 
—Though depos is found in the mss. of 
Pindar and the bucolic poets, the 4 of 
juepos seems to have been Panhellenic 
(cp. Smyth, Aelic Poets p. 420).— The 
fem. form is used by Pind. 1. 1x. 44 and 
Her. Vv. 82. 

4042 AfavtiddSas: Proetus. Abas, 
son of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, figured 
in legend as the twelfth king of Argos, 
He was the father, by Aglaia, of Acrisius 
and Proetus; also of Kdvy@os (eponymus 
of a mountain near Chalcis in Euboea), 
and of Eidomene. (Apollod, 2. 2. 1: cp. 
Roscher s. 7.) 

Popov, at Lusi: cp. 110. —karé- 
vaocoe: aor., with caus. sense (here= 
idpvcaro), on the analogy of évacca 
(valw). Only the aor. (active and middle) 
of karavalw occurs. Elsewhere it always 
denotes ‘settling’ persons in a’ place.— 
modvAAurrov, ‘of many prayers,’ ‘sought 
by many worshippers’; Hom. hymn. 
Pyth. Apoll. 169 év voice modkvAMoroce. 
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tas €€ éparav epoBnoe 
mayKpatns “Hpa ped pov 
IIpotrov, mapamAnye ppevas 


45 z a sf > a / 
4 Kaptepa evar avayKa: 
s mapbevia yap €TL 
6 wuxa Kiov és Tépevos 
7 tmopdupoldvo.o eas: 
50 8 dackoy dé mohkv o€TEpov 


9 whoUTM Tpopepew Tatépa EavOas tapédpov 

x10 epvou Auos evpuBta. 

n Tatow € Yolorapeva 

2 oTyiJecou TadivtpoTov euParey vonua: 
553 pevyov 8 odpos és tavidvddor, 

4 opepdar€ay Povar letoar, 


dvr. B. x TipvvOov aatv AuTovoar 
/ 
2 Kal Peodudtous ayuras, 


3 
60 4 
A > ip 
5 vatov aderotBdar 
6 


non yap €Tos SéKarov 
Beopirés AurdvTes. “Apyos 


Xahkaomdes npideor 


7 ovv totvGjyrw Bacrdret. 


52 evpvBia K.: EYPYBIAI Ms. : but the final «, which is very small, and slightly 


above the line, may have been added by another hand. 


evpuBia Nairn, Blass, 


45 f. TwapamAnye...KapTepa...dvayka, 
‘a strong overmastering frenzy’: avdyxa 
is the resistless power of the divine 
plague.—Note the t before opévas: else- 
where in this poet (as Smyth observes) 
op makes position.—I hesitate to forsake 
the Ms. and write mapamA@y with Blass, 
because the m7 may be one of the poet’s 
euphonic compromises, like Pjua, ddurjra, 
etc.: mAdéurmos (V. 97) is different.— 
tevEao’: Pind. V. vil. 6 réruw fuyévO’: 
Eur. Helen. 255 rive worm ovvegvyny ; 

47—49 raplevia...ér. Wuxa, ‘ while 
still in virginal life,’ while still young 
maidens: cp. Soph. Az. 558 f. véar | 
wux7v ardd\dwy. The addition of étu 
emphasizes their youth as aggravating 
their presumption. —klov és Tésevos... 
Qeds: their offence was not the fact of 
entering Hera’s precinct, but the spirit 
which they showed. There were oc- 
casions when maidens took a prominent 
part in the worship at the Argive Heraion. 
The chorus in Eur. £7. 173 invite Electra 


to attend a @vola in honour of that goddess 
(aca dé rap’ “H|pav péddovor rapbevixal 
orelxew). At one such festival Hera was 
decked as a bride, her priestess enacting 
the vuu@edrpia (bridesmaid): the maidens 
of Argos attended in their best apparel, 
wearing wreaths of flowers. 

50—52 ddckov 5é «.7.A. The my- 
thographer Pherecydes (c. 450 B.C.) 
agreed with our poet in-assigning such 
a boast as the cause of Hera’s anger 
against the Proetides: raparyevéuevar yap 
els Tov THs Oeod vedv erxwrrov avrépy 
[avrajy 2], Aéyourae movewdsrepov paddov 
elvat Tov Tod marpds olkoy (Schol. Od. 15. 
225=fr. 24 Miiller 1. p. 74). They dis- 
paraged her femfle as compared with 
their father’s ouwse. (Remark that this 
definition of the boast is, so far as it 
goes, against reading the dative evpuBia 
here. ‘Wealth of wide dominion’ suggests 
a more general vaunt.) The logographer 
Acusilaus (¢. 500 B.C.) said that the 
Proetides had ‘stighted the ancient image 


Oe i ee 
_ a 


~ 
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All-powerful Hera had driven those maidens from the fair str. 2. 
halls of Proetus, their spirits in bondage to a strong overmastering 
frenzy. For while yet in girlhood, they had entered the holy 
place of the purple-girdled goddess, and boasted that their sire 
far surpassed in wealth the golden-haired consort of Zeus, dread 
lord of wide dominion. But she, in anger, smote their hearts 
with a thought that turned them to flight; and with fearful 


shrieks they fled to a forest in the hills, 


far from the Tirynthian city and its god-built streets. 

It was now the tenth year since the dauntless heroes with 
shields of bronze had left Argos, dear to the gods, and were 
dwelling at Tiryns with their much-envied king. 


Jurenka, Herwerden, Festa. 
(EMBAAENOMMA Ms.) 


54 orijGecot. K. CTHOECIN mMs.—éuBarev vinua K, 
55 raviduddov] tavtdvddov Jurenka. 


of Hera, 7d ris “Hpas Eéavov éénurécucav 
Apollod. 2. 2. 2=fr. Acus. 19, Miiller I. 
p- 102). Hesiod (z6.) said that they had 
‘refused to accept the rites of Dionysus.’ 
-Rather the myth suggests votaries of some 
new cult who show scorn for the older 
deities of the land. 
thovtw tpodéperv: Her. VI. 127 rAovTw 
kal eldet rpopépwr ’ AOnvalwy.—rapédpov, 
‘consort,’ intended to be statelier than 
asuvetvov.—I would read (as K. does) 
evpvBla, gen., not evpuBlqa: the Ms. has 
the latter, but the t may have been added 
by a later hand. evpuBia, following ceuvod 
Aiés, and referring back to zovry, is (to 
my feeling) intolerable: let any one read 
the verses, thinking of the sense, and 
judge. Further, a second epithet for 
Aiés is thoroughly in B.’s manner: see 
(e.g) V. 99 ceuvds xddov “Apréusdos 
Nevxwrévou: 76. 174 xXpvoéas Kumpidos 
GedEtuBporov.—Of course evpuBlas is, in 
itself, a perfectly suitable epithet for rod 0s 
(cp. Pind. P. Vv. 1 6 mAotros etpucberys): 
but that is not the point.—ev’puBlas is said 
of Poseidon in Pind. P. v1. 58, and often of 
heroes. B. has @@évos evpvBias in XV. 31. 
54 maXdlvtpotov vonpa, ‘an impulse 
that turned them to flight,’-—from the 
réuevos. Elsewhere radrpomos is found 
(1) with dupara, etc., as in Aesch. 4g. 
778: or (2) with verbs of moving, as éprrew 
(Soph. 27. 1222). The accent here might 
be wadwrpérov, but that is not required: 
yonua madivtporoy is (strictly) the vonua 
of a maXlytporos.—Note the error in the 
ms., EMBAAENOMMA (through change 
of H into M, and loss of the second N). 
55 dpos. Callimachus (Dan. 236) 
describes the Proetides as ovfpea mAafoue- 


vas ’Agjvia, the hills of the region in 
N.W. Arcadia called ’Afavia (from the 
*Afaves, descendants of ’Afdv, son of 
Arcas): it was the hill-district about 
Cleitor (some 12 miles s. of Lusi) and 
Psophis.—tavigvddov (Theocr. xxv. 
221) is the correct form, but B. may have 
written tay(gvAdov to avoid v in two 
consecutive syllables: see n. on III. 60. 

56 gwvav tetoa: Verg. Hcl. 6. 48 
Proetides implerunt falsis mugitibus agros 
(they imagined themselves to be cows). 

59—81 The Proetides having fled 
from 7zryns, the poet pauses to explain 
how it had come about that they were 
living there. 

Nearly the same story is told by Pau- 
sanias (11. 25. 7 f.). He describes the 
brothers as fighting a drawn battle, after 
which they were reconciled, ws ovdérepor 
BeBalws xpare édtvavro. Apollodorus 
(2. 2. 1), on the other hand, says that 
Acrisius drove Proetus out of Argolis. 
Proetus took refuge with Iobates (or 
Amphianax) king of Lycia; married his 
daughter (the Anteia of the /lad, the 
Sthenoboea of Tragedy); and was restored 
to Argolis by a Lycian army. ‘Then he 
and Acrisius divided the realm. The 
dualism of royal seats is hinted in the 
Iliad (2. 559); ot 5 “Apyos 7’ elxov 
TipuyOd re recxideroay. 

61f. adeocrBdat, not quailing at the 
Bon doBeoros of battle: anew compound, 
suggested by such words as deojvwp, 
dec daluwv.—rplO_eot (cp. VIII. 10), the 
heroes who had fought under Proetus 
against Acrisius, the dvrlOeo....jpwes of 
vv. 79 ff. 

63 oAv{yAw here seems best taken 


ant. 2. 
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8 VELKOS yap GPLOlLaKETOV 
65 9 Bdnxpas dverahro Kacvyvytots amr apxas 


Col. 21 


10 IIpoitw TE KGL "Akpicia: 


11 aovs TE dixootactass 
12 N)PELTTOV dipeT pootKors pdyais Te Avypats. 
3 Maoovto d€ matoas “ABavtos 


70 14 


er. fi. 


yav tokvKpifov haxovTas 


: Tipvvba Tov omhOrepov j 
2 xrilew, mpw és apyahéay receiv avayKay * 


3 Zevs T eedev Kpovidas, 
4Tysav Aavaov yeveav 
QA 4 4 
75 s Kal Suw€taoLo Avykeos, 
6 TAVTaL OTVYEPAV axXewV. 
7 TELXOS d€ Kvk\wrres Kapov 
8 édOdvres vrrepdiador Khewa odet 


65 Bdnxas.. 


the first ¢. 68 jpiTor MS.: 


.dxpas (a primo vagitu) conj. Tyrrell. 
corr. K.—7pecxoy conj. Housman. 


66 ’Axpiciw] The Ms. omits 
69 ITAIAEC 


as ‘much-envied,’ or ‘all-admired’; as 
in Soph. 77. 185 modvgmos is said of 
the victorious Heracles. But it could 
also mean ‘greatly prosperous’: as {os 
sometimes =‘ enviable happiness’: Soph. 
Ai. 503 olas datpelas av@’ Bcov ¢dov 
Tpépe. 

64 f. velkos...dpatpaKerov: a stubborn 
feud. As an epithet of fire (Soph. O. 7. 
177) or of the sea (Hes. Scut. 207) the 
word expresses the notion of irresistible 
force, while as applied in Od. rr. 311 to 
a mast it is taken by some to mean ‘of 
vast length’ (from root “ax-), rather than, 
‘proof against any strain’: that passage, 
however, stands alone. 

BAnxeds...dm dpxas, ‘from a slight 
cause’ (which the poet does not name). 
See however Apollod. 2. 4. 1 (speaking 
of Danae, daughter of Acrisius): ravrnv 
bev, ws ioe Aéyovow, €pOerpe Ipotros: 
b0ev avtots Kai ) ordovs. It is not likely 
that B. had this story in his mind.—For 
BAnxpés, cp. XII. 227. Alcaeus fr. 16 
applies the word to faint breezes (8AnxXpwy 
dwéwwv axelwavrot mvdac), and Pindar 
(fr. 129) to sluggish streams.—Some take 
the phrase here as=‘from a feeble be- 
ginning,’ z.e. ‘from childhood.’ (Apollod. 
2.1.1 Kata yaorpos éru ovres éotaclatov 
mpos a\\Xovs. -) That seems forced. 

dvéraNro, ‘had sprung up,’ 2nd aor. 
midd. of dvamd\Xw: see //. 23. 694 where 


avéraro corresponds with avama\XeTat in 
692.—Not from dvepdddouat, of which the 
only part found is dverdd\uevos in Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 825. 

67 £. S:xootaclats: used in the sing. 
by Solon fr. 4. 37, and Theognis 78, of 
civil faction, dpetpod{kots, not observing 
the muérpa Sixns: ‘feuds that broke the 
bounds of law.’ The peculiarity consists 
in the fact that. compounds with duerpo- 
usually mean ‘unmeasured’ in respect to 
that which is denoted by the subst.; as 
duetpoerns (Z2. 2. 212), dper poSabns 
(Oppian fal. 1. 85, ‘of i immense depth’). 
—npertroy, ‘they were ruining’ the people: 
cp. Soph. Anz. 596 (of the Labdacidae) 
épelzec | OeGv ris, some god is ever bringing 
them to ruin. 

70—72 After Aaxdvtas, TOV dardd- 
Tepov is in partitive apposition: ‘that 
(the two brothers) should share the land 
between them, and that the younger should 
make a new seat at Tiryns’: cp. Soph. 
Ant. 21 Tw Kao LYVATO K péap | Tov pev 
mporloas Tov, Oo dtydoas exer (n.).— 

apyadéay .. . avayKay, ‘ grievous straits,’ 
the last extremities of famine and misery. 

74. Aayaov...Avyxéos. Abas, the 
father of Acrisius and Proetus, was son 
of Lynceus, and maternal grandson of 
Danaus. Lynceus succeeded Danaus as 
king of Argos; Herodotus (11. 91) names 
them together as ancestors of Perseus 
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£ For a stubborn strife had sprung up from a slight cause between 
the brothers Proetus and Acrisius; and they had been ruining 
their people with feuds that broke the bounds of law, and with 
dire battles. But the folk besought the sons of Abas that they 
would share the fertile land between them, 


and that the younger should make a new seat at Tiryns, before 
they all fell into grievous straits. Then Zeus the son of Cronus, 
honouring the race of Danaus and of Lynceus, urger of steeds, 
was willing to give them rest from their cruel woes. So the 
mighty Cyclopes came and wrought a goodly wall for the 


epode 2. 


famous city ; 


A, corr. Al. 
77 xduovr’ conj. Platt. 


70 daxévras MS.: daxdvTa Wilamowitz, Herwerden, Blass. 


(grandson of Acrisius). Lynceus was 
reckoned also among the ancestors of 
Heracles and of Iolaus, who are meant 
by Avyxfjos yevey in Hes. Scut. 327. 
_A statue of him was dedicated by the 
Argives at Delphi along with those of 
his wife Hypermnestra and her father 
Danaus (Paus. X. 10. 5). His grave 
was shown at Argos (zd. II. 21. 2).— 
SiwElrroto: epithet of Ares in VIII. 44: 
Pind. P, 1X. 4 dtwétamov...Kupavas: cp. 
the epic lrmn)dra. 

77 £. tetxos. Tiryns was the most 
impressive example of that prehistoric 
wall-building which Greeks of a later 
age ascribed to giants of superhuman 
strength. The walls, which had a maxi- 
mum thickness of 25 feet, were built of 
limestone blocks, mostly polygonal, and 
either unhewn or only roughly shaped, 
piled on one another and bonded with 
small stones and clay: the larger blocks 
were from seven to ten feet long. Similar 
remains exist at Mycenae (mixed with 
later masonry), and at Argos (north of 
the theatre). 

Kivkdorres ... itreppiador, ‘the mighty 
Cyclopes.’ The adj. clearly has no bad 
sense here: cp. Od. 21. 289 ovK dyamgs 
6 &xndos Urreppidrowoe ped’ jutv | dalvvoar ; 
(‘in our high company,’ as Butcher and 
Lang render). The derivation is still 
doubtful: that from Bia involves an ab- 
normal change: while the old explana- 
tion, ‘overflowing the @dAy,’ seems too 
artificial. Curtius, with Buttmann, refers 
it to root @u (fovergrown,’ ‘luxuriant’). 

The Ziad (2. 559) knows the walls of 
Tiryns; but the legend of the Cyclopes 
as budlders is post-Homeric, though older 


than the fifth century. It is found in 
Hellanicus (fr. 179) and Pherecydes 
(fr. 26b); in Pindar (fr. 169); Sophocles 
(fr. 207); Euripides (7. 7 15 Kuxdwria 
médts, of Mycenae; 7. A. 534 Telxn 
Kurd, of Argos; and often else- 
where); and in some later writers. For 
Tiryns in particular, see Paus. II. 25. 8: 
Statius Zheb. 4. 150 Cyclopum ductas 
sudoribus arces. 

The poet leaves €\Oévtes (78) vague. 
But the story which made Proetus go to 
Lycia for help said that he summoned 
the Cyclopes thence after his return to 
Argolis (Strabo p. 372 nKew...weraméur- 
tous €x Av«tas). Another account brought 
them from Thrace (schol. Eur. Or. 965). 
Here myth was blended with a tradition 
of foreign builders.—The home of the 
Homeric Cyclopes was popularly iden- 
tified with Sicily (Thuc. v1. 2 § 1: Eur. 
Cycl. 297). 

Kdpov.. Objection has been taken to 
the syllaba anceps here: v. 35 ends with 
Bporéy, and in 119 f. mpbyolvo is 
corrupt. But kdpoyr’ seems impossible. 
The aor, midd. éxaydunv occurs only 
twice in pre-Alexandrian Greek: (1) Z/. 
18. 341, Tas avrol KapuopecOa, (the cap- 
tives) whom we won by our toil: (2) Od. 
g- 130 of Ké opw Kal vijcov eiKrimévny 
éxdpovro, ‘who dy ¢oi/ would have gained 
for them a goodly island home.’ In both 
these places the middle aor. has its 
distinctive sense; it is not a mere sub- 
stitute for the active aor. [In post-classical 
Greek it may be otherwise: Ap. Rhod. 
2. 718 ipov...6 p’ éxdmovro | avrot: 4. 1321 
brépBia py’ éxdwerOe. J—It may be added 
that a corruption of kduovr into Kdpoy is 
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9 Kd\NoTOV, WwW avTifeor 
8010 vatov KAuTOY immdBoTov 
\ / 
x "Apyos npwes mepixheutol uovTes. 
4 


xv evOev aTETTUPEVAL 


, / 
73  IIpoitov KUGVOTAOKA{LOL 
4 gevyov ddpator Ovyartpes, 


@ , 
tov 8 ethev axos Kpadiay, €et- 


2 va Té vw Thakey pépiva’ 
Soiage S€ dacyavov ap- 


aa viv aixpwopdpou 


go 


3 
+ axes év atépvoror Takau. 
5 
6 


pvdorot TE petdty tous 


‘\ id las , 
7 KQL Bie Xetpav KATEXOV. 
8 TpioKaloeka pev Te€ousS 
nw X\ Fd > , yy 
9 pnvas Kata SdoK.ov HvKTalov vrav 
ro PEVYOV TE KaT. "A pKadlav 


95 1 


pnrotpopov: ah’ OTe 61 


la) ‘\ S 
x2 Aovoov ott KaNALpOay TAT) Pp LKQVED, 


13 evOev ypoa visa Levos 


dot- 


14 viko| Kpadépvor |o Aatous 


83 KvavoT\oKamos A, corr. Al. 
K. (j\vKrazov MS.): 
"Apxadlay Palmer: kataxapdlay MS. 


86 MEPIMNAI A, corr. A’. 
advxrafoy Blass (2nd ed.), dAvcKafov (3rd ed.). 


93 HrAUKTASov 
94 kar’ 


improbable from a palaeographical point 
of view. It could hardly have been 
prompted by mpéyol|vo in 119 f., since 
v. 35 would have shown that a long 
syllable might stand at the end of the 
verse. 

8O inmdPotoy, as in XVIII. 15 in- 
muov (n.). 

82 ff. The story of the Proetides is 
resumed from vy. 58.—&Spator: cp. n. 
on v. 167. 

85 f. Tov 6 ei\ev dxos Kpasiay: for 
the second acc. cp. //. 1. 362 rt dé ce 
ppévas ixero mévOos; Ar. Lys. 542 ove 
yévar’ dv Kémos €Not we.—felva, foreign to 
his saner moods. Cp. Soph. dz. 639 
ovKére ouvtpbpots | dpyats Eumedos, adr’ 
éxTos Gute? (‘he is true no more to the 
promptings of his inbred nature, but 
dwells with alien thoughts’). Cp. 
Aesch. P. V. 689 &évous...\éyous (where 
Jear or horror of them is implied): 
Timaeus Locrus p. 104 D Timwplar Eévar. 


87 f. Solage...mdgat, “he was minded’ 
to do so. For the infin., cp. Ap. Rhod. 
4. 575 Ta 8 Hepoerdéa Aevccew | ovpen 
dodfovro Kepatvia (‘half thought that 
they saw’).—The aor. denotes the »zoment 
at which the impulse seized him, as the 
Homeric didvdixa pwepunpitey (77. 1. 189) 
shows the thought flashing on Achilles,— 
Shall he draw his sword, or still curb his 
anger? It is thus more dramatic than the 
imperfect would be.—Remark the de- 
signed series of harsh sounds here, felya— 
mhatev—oolage: and contrast v. go. 

89 aixpoddpor, his body-guard (dopu- 
gépor): the sense of the word in Her, 1. 8 
and VII. 40. 

92 £. tpioKkalSexa: this indeclinable 
form is read in Z/. 5. 387, Ar. Ran. 50, 
Xen. 7. Vv. 1 $5, etc. In Thuc. 111. 69 § 1 
and vill. 88 §1 Hude reads zpeis kat 
déxa, and in VIII. 22 $1 Tpict Kal déka: in 
those places all or most of the good mss. 
have rpicxaldexa (except that in vi1r. 88 §1 
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_ where the renowned heroes were dwelling, after leaving glorious 


Argos, nurse of steeds. 


Thence it was that the dark-haired maidens, the daughters 


of Proetus, had rushed in flight. 


_ Grief took hold of their father’s heart ; a strange thought smote 
him, and he was minded to plunge a two-edged sword in his 
breast ; but his spearmen restrained him with words of comfort, 


and by force of hand. 


For thirteen whole months the maidens roamed wildly 
through the dense forest, and went in flight through the pastures 


of Arcadia. 


But when at length their father came to Lusus 


with its fair stream, he washed himself with water taken thence, 


the Vaticanus B has rtpeis cal 6éxa). In 
Ar. Plut. 194 and 846 and Pax ggo 
and Andoc. or. 3. 4 Tptaxaldexa is read: 
in Isaeus or. 8 § 35 tprdv cai déxa: in 
Dem. or. g § 25 szpici cal déka. The 
result seems to be as follows. The in- 

~declinable form was current from the 
earliest times, at least in poetry, and was 
probably prevalent in post-classical Greek 
generally: but classical Attic writers (of 
prose at least) preferred the form in which 
Tpets was inflected.—The number ¢hzrteen 
probably had some mystic or symbolic 
meaning here in relation to Artemis as a 
lunar goddess. In Soph. 77. 164f. the 
last period in the ordeals of Heracles is 
Tplunvos kaviatotos (xpévos). 

WAvKTafov: I follow the Ms. in keeping 
the #: the poet may have wished to break 
the series of a sounds.—ddvcKafor Blass*: 
see Appendix.—vtAay: see n. on 55. 

94 xar Apxadlay. The wanderings 
of the Proetides over the hills of north- 
western Arcadia ('Afavia 55 n.) were 
more especially associated by legend 
with the Apodva pn, now Chelmos. At 
the southern foot of this range rises the 
Aroanios, the chief tributary of the 
Ladon: and in the upper plain of its 
valley, in the N.E. corner, is Sudena, 
which probably marks the site of Lusi. 
In the Aroanian hills, above Nonacris,— 
which lay on their N.E. side,—was shown 
a cave to which the frenzied Proetides 
had fled (Paus. vil. 18. 7). J. G. Frazer 
(ad Joc.) mentions two caves, very near 
each other, ‘on the brow of the mountain, 
overlooking the profound glen of the 
Styx.’ 

96 Aotcoyv: this accent, given in the 
papyrus, is that which has the older and 
better authority: Theophr. Azst. Plant. 


g. 15. 8 Aotea: Callim. Dian. 235 Aovc- 
cos (implying Aofdcco: or -a): Polyb. Iv. 
18 Aotcowy. But later writers make 
the word oxytone: Aovool Paus., Aovads 
Arcadius 75. 16, Aovacol Steph. Byz. 

Aovaos is here the name of the famous 
kpjvn near the town of Aodoo, at which 
the Proetides were said to have been 
healed (ray é€v Aotvoos Kpyvnv, Theo- 
pompus fr. 287, Miiller I. p. 327). 
Those who tasted it were said thence- 
forth to dislike wine: hence mnyj puo- 
du7redos, epigr. in Vitruvius 8. 3. 21 ; and 
Ovid A/et. xv. 322, where it is called 
Clitorius fons, as Lusi was in the territory 
of Cleitor, being some twelve miles N. of 
it. So Phylarchus (Athen. p. 43 F) 
spoke of it as kpyvnv év KXelropt. 

A narrow valley opens southward just 
to the west of Lusi. Three springs issue 
from the western edge of it; and at the 
middle one there are traces of ancient 
foundations. In winter these springs 
form a large pool or small lake: this is 
the Cliterius lacus of Pliny H. XN. 31. 
13. (Leake, Morea 11. 110: Curtius, 
Pelop. 1. 375.) 

97 f. xpdéa vibdpevos. Folk-lore of 
course connected Aofco. with NovecOa. 
So Paus. vill. 28. 2 mentions an Arcadian 
stream dvouafouevos Aovoros, ert Novrpots 
5) rots Avs rexOévros: and an Arcadian 
epithet of Demeter was Aovola, émt ro 
NovcacOa ro Addwve (id. VIII. 25, 6).— 
dowvikokpadépvoto, ‘ with red kerchief.’ 
The xpjdeuvov (worn by Hera in //. 14. 
184) was a kerchief worn over the back 
of the head, and hanging down to the 
shoulders, but not veiling the face. (So 
Hera’s ‘purple girdle’ is mentioned in 
49-) 
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avr. y'. 
Col,22 100 2 
3 UITTWKEOS GENLOV, 


BAKXYAIAOY [x 


x Kix noe Obyarpa| Boar, 
XEtpas avTelvov Tpos avyas 


tA 4 4 
4 Tékva OvaTavoto hUVaaas 


s Tapppovos eCayayety” 


6 Aiaw dé Tou eikoor Bods 


105 7 


aluyas po WuKOTp iXas. 


8Tov & ekdv dpiotomdrpa 
9 OnpooKoros EvXO}LEVOU" miBovoa 8 “Hpav 
10 TAVOEV kahvkootepavous 
ur kovpas paveay aber: 
1101 Tal © avtixa (F)ou Ténevos Bwpdov TE TEVXOV, 
13 xpaivov Té pw abate pyhwv 
4 Kal Yopovs laTaV yuVvalKar. 


2 / 
eT. Y- 


1 evOev Kat apnipious 
¥ 


¢ = > ~ 
2 avoperow < és > LTToTpopov Tow <T > Ayxatots 


99 Before BOOIIIN there is a faint trace of A. 
A? wrote rou & exdv apicrorarpa at the top of col. XxIl. 


106 This vy. was omitted by A 
110 TAI Ms. : tal 


99 BPowomyv: the Homeric epithet of 
Hera is nowhere else given to Artemis. 

100 dytelywv: for the apocope, cp. 
fr. 17. 4 dvrelvaca : I1l. 7 dumavoas. 

103 amobpoves: apocope as in map- 
paper (Pind. O. 7. 66), rapdaots (AV. VILL. 
32), mappuxtos (. Pili; Yo), KE pele SSK 
10 Tap xELpbs. 

éEayayetv depends on klkAyoke (99). It 
is not infin. for imper. in oratio recta. 
When, 27 a prayer, the infin. stands as 
imperative, (1) a vocative, addressed to 
the god, normally precedes; e.g., //. 7. 
179 Zed warep, 7) Atavta Naxew 7 Tvdéos 
vidv: Aesch. 7h. 253 Oeol roNirat, up me 
Oovrelas Tuxetv. (2) The subject to the 
infin. is #o¢ usually the god: e.g., here 
we should expect an infin. in the sense 
of dmad\ayfvat, to which the subject 
would be réxva. 

105 dowikdétptxas: cp. V. ro2n. 

106 dpictomdtpa. The mother of 
Craterus was ’Apiorémarpa (Strabo 15. 
p- 702): cp. the name Knyewdrartpos 
(Pause) Vien24n)) 

108 Kadvkootepdvovs, crowned with 
young flowers, in honour of Artemis ; 
who herself, in v. 98, has this epithet. 

109 paviav dOéwv. Pindar uses only 
the plural of pavio. (Osmix 393 LV. 48; 
fr. 208 pavlas 7 ddadats 7 bpwbpuevor). 


It suggests the ‘throes’ or ‘outbreaks’ 
of madness.—déwv, god-forsaken, 7.2. 
due to the wrath of Hera: Soph. O. 7. 
66rf. &Aeos, &piNos...d\oluav.—Not, ‘ in- 
flicted on account of impiety.’ 

110 ral 8’ seems right. For the Ms. 
y@ it might be said that Proetus could 
then be included among the subjects of 
tevxov: but ya would be weak; and it 
is natural that the foundation should be 
described as a thank-offering on the part 
of the maidens. 

TEWEVOS Popov te. The temple of 
Artemis “Hudépa or “Huepacia at Lusi is 
mentioned by Polybius as being N. of 
Cleitor and s. of Cynaetha: Iv. 18 
tponyov ws emt Aovowy: Kal maparyeyduevor 
mpos TO THs Apréurdos tepdv, d xetrar mev 
merasd KXelropos kai Kuvat@wy x.7r.X. He 
notes its inviolable sanctity (devdor.., 
vevouioTrat mapa Tois “EX\now). Leake 
(Morea Il. 110) conjectured that the 
remains at the spring (mentioned in n. on 
96) marked the site of the temple; and 
Kiepert accepted this view, which has 
been the otests one. Curtius, how- 
ever (Felop. I. 397), would identify the 
shrine with a temple-cella found by Dod- 
well (II. 447) nearer Sudena (the probable 
site of Lusi), at the upper end of the plain. 

L111 jw (7.c. Bwudv) was here preferred 
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~ and invoked the ox-eyed daughter of Latona with purple ant. 3. 
; kerchief, stretching hands aloft to the rays of the Sun-god in 
swift chariot, to deliver his children from the curse of raging 
madness : ‘and I will offer to thee,’ he cried, ‘twenty red oxen, 
strangers to the yoke.’ 
_ His prayer was heard by the Huntress, daughter of a peerless 
sire; she prevailed with Hera, and healed the maidens, crowned 
with young flowers, of the madness sent by angry heaven. But 
they straightway made for her a precinct and an altar, and shed 
the blood of sheep thereon, and set choruses of women around it. 


From that place didst thou pass with Achaean warriors to 


their city, nurse of steeds,— 


Blass and others.—TETETETXON A: corr. Al? 


114 és add. J.: év (=és) 


Jurenka: -oot rpos Housman.—zédw Ms.: ré\w 7 Blass?: wé\wd’ Ludwich: olay 
Housman, Hense: xépav Wilamowitz.—I had conjectured rédoy’, but now prefer 


wokw T. 


by the poet, who elsewhere always uses 
viv, on account of the preceding xpai- 
vov. 

112 torav: 
Gert: I. 25 


ep.rPinds P27 114-2 65 
tev. The imperfects 


probable; and in 72 we find zeceiv. 
(1) The simplest remedy is wéAuy <1’ >, 
the t’ answering to te after d\oos in 
v. 118:—€omed 7 és wodkw.., ddoos Té 
tol (ésrw). The sub-clause, oly 6€ ring 


(redxov — xpaivov—ioray) express the vales..da@v (115—117), then supple- 
series of acts. ments the first principal clause, éo7ed 7’ 
113 évOev...dpyipfrois. The dpni- és mddw. Or éored7’ might be co-ordinate 


Piro. dvipes are the Achaean warriors 
who founded Metapontion (Strabo 6. 
p. 264). They brought the cult of 
Artemis with them from the old home. 
She figures on a Metapontine coin 
(British Museum, Italy no. 263 : noticed 
by Smyth). See also Hyginus Fuad. 
186.—The Metapontines dedicated an 
ivory Endymion in their @ycavpés at 
Olympia (Paus. VI. 19. 11) ; which shows 
that the lunar attributes were among 
those of their Artemis (cp. 92 f. n.).— 
The Achaean settlement of the country 
about the Tarentine Gulf is traceable in 
the Arcadian name of the river Aovolas 
near Thurii (Aelian 4. A. xX. 38); also 
in the Kp@@s a little further s., a name- 
sake of the river near Aegae in Achaia.— 
Arist. Mir. auscult. 106—110 (p. 840) 
notices a cult of the Homeric heroes at 


with ov dé rvx¢ vales: for the irregular 
sequence, Te. . 8€, is not rare, esp. when 
the chief stress is on the second clause: 
cp. e.g. Thuc. I. 25 § 10, Soph. Azz. 
1096 f. (with my n.), Kiihner-Gerth 
Gramm. ii. vol. 11. p. 244. (2) modwd’, 
which Blass read in his 2nd ed., would 
be satisfactory, if it could stand along 
with és: for, except és (év or mpés), the 
only supplements possible seem to be 
ap or 100’, either of which would be 
weak. The only parallel is Od. 10. 351, 
motauav ot 7 els dade mpopéovor: so 
Aristarchus read; but Zenodotus had 
wished to eliminate e/s by reading of re 
addade (Ludwich, Aristarch. hom. Text- 
kritik, 1. 583). The redundant phrase 
might be compared with azo Tpolnfev 
(Od. g. 38). (3) Another resource is 
modwou’, freely used in poetry as an 


Tarentum and Sybaris, and a temple of equivalent for wédvs. Aesch. 7h. 120 
"AOnva ’Axaita in Ss. E. Italy. mo\wcua Kdduov: Euripides applies it 

114 dv8perow... Axatoits. Themetre to Athens (Med. 771, 4 7. 1014, 
is shown by 72. The -w of rédw could AH. F. 1323); Troy (2 A. 777) 
not be lengthened before "Axaso?’s. Mycenae (2. 1500); Thebes (Bacch. 
Housman supports his conjecture rolay 919). Those places where the word 


by Eur. Andr. 1229 lmmoBbrwv wedlwv : 
but that surely is very different. A 
corruption of xw#pay into méAw is im- 


precedes a vowel are suggestive in con- 
nexion with the present passage, as 
illustrating the metrical convenience of 
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Ww X\ , 
LE bm €O7TE0, avy oe TUXG 
we: 5 
4 vatets Metamovtiov, w 
s xpuoéa Séo7rowa hawv: 
€: , 
6 adkoos TE TOL wEepoev 
i? > A Py a 
7 Kacav map evvopov mpo va- 


I20 8 


Pol! , , ot \ , 
of ecoapevwv, Ipiapor emer Kpov@ 


9 Bovdator Jeav paxapwv 
10 Téepoav TOW EVKTLMEVAY 
la) 7 
x xakkoOwpaxav per “ATpedav. dikatas 
¥ 


x2 OOTLS EXEL 


ppevas, €v- 
, 
pyoe ovv atrayvte xpove 


r4 pupias aA\Kas “Ayatov. 


xE 
TEICIAI 


TTAAAICTHI 


oTp. 


poem 


AIFINHTHI 


NEMEA 


€ \ la / € td 
Qoet KvBepyytas codes, vuvoavac- 
ao evOvve Kdevot 


vov ppévas aperépas, 


118 re MS.: ye Herwerden. 


Tpoyo|ywr écoauevev Wilamowitz, Blass: mpéyol\vo écoay éuol Palmer, K, : 


119. IIPOPO|NOI ECCAMENOI ms. : 
™po 


youlyor’ Platt: éoocay éuéy Housman.—ézel] EI] A: corr. A*, 


this substitute for médus:—Bacch. 919 
Todo érrdotouov : Heracl. 193 f.’Axat- 
kov | wodom’, OOev K.T.r.: 7b. 957 WodoW 
é\evdepov. On the whole, I prefer rédw 7’. 

immotpégov hints the traditions of 
Achaean chivalry, as twoptitpédov (30) 
suggests the prosperous Metapontine 
stock-breeders. 

115 ff. odv...tTvXQ: Cp. VIII. 51 n.— 
xpvoéa: VIII. 72 n.—dSéotrowa adv. 
Metapontion throve by agriculture (Stra- 
bo p. 264), cattle, and horse-breeding. 
Artemis was concerned with all these 
(cp. v. 98 and ro4 nn.). As to horses, 
at Pheneos in Arcadia she was worshipped 
as Hvplrma (Paus. Vill. 14. 4): in Pind. 
O. 111. 26 she is immocéa. Artemis was 
also in a general sense owretpa (as at 
Pellene in Achaia, Paus. Il. 31. 1), owot- 
mots, etc. In Arcadia she was closely 
associated with the cult of the Aéorowa 
(Persephone) and Demeter (Paus. VIII. 
37. I etc.). Cp. Soph. 42/. 626 rh 
déoroway “Apreuw. [Preller 11. 243 held 


that Aéorowa was an Arcadian title of 
Artemis herself.] 

119 £. Kdoay. The Kdcas is not 
mentioned elsewhere (unless it is to be 
recognized in Suidas, Kijoos: dvoua 
mworauov). But Pliny (#. M. 111. 15. 3) 
mentions the river Caswentus near Meta- 
pontion, and this is doubtless the Kdcas, 
the modern BSasiento. Its course is 
nearly parallel with that of the Bradanus 
(Bradano): both flow into the Tarentine 
Gulf near the site of Metapontion,— 
evvdpov. ‘Though here the coast is 
everywhere perfectly flat, yet the land 
rises gently from the sea, and, being 
well-watered, is pre-eminently adapted 
for pasture and wheat.’ (Curtius, W7s¢. 
Gr. 1. p. 445 Eng. ed.) 

™po vaoi’ ércapévwy is the remedy 
which I would suggest for the corrupt 
Tpoyovo. érodpevor of the papyrus. 
(The metre is shown by vv. 35 and 77.) 
I suppose that in IEPONAOT the letters 
NA had been mutilated or partly ob- 
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and with happy fortune dost thou dwell in Metapontion, O 
glorious mistress of her people—and a lovely grove is thine, 
which they dedicated to thee by the fair stream of the Casas, 
[in front of thy temple,] when at last, in the counsels of the 
blessed gods, they sacked Priam’s stately town with the mail-clad 
Atreidae. Whoso has a just spirit will find, through all the course 
of time, countless deeds of valour wrought by the Achaeans. 


Steer STI) 


For Teisias of Aegina, victor in the wrestling-match at Nemea. 


Like a skilful pilot, guide thou my thoughts, Cleio, queen 


of song, 


I. Title added by A® in left margin, opposite to vv. 1-4. 


TICIAI ms. 


TEICIAI Blass: 


literated, so as to leave IIPO} OI or 
IPO OI. This was taken to be some 
nominative plural, and was conjecturally 
restored as IITPOTONOI, causing écca- 
‘wévwv to become éscduevn. On my 
view, éocauévwy is a genit. absolute, 
referring to the Achaean warriors who 
are mentioned in 113 f. (dpnipiros 
dvdpecow), and who are the subject of 
mépoay in 122. adAoos is nomin., éarl 
being understood ;—‘And a lovely grove is 
thine, (the Achaeans) having founded it by 
the fair stream of the Casas in front of thy 
temple.’ For mpd vao?’, compare Alcaeus 
fr. 9 (from a hymn to the Athena of 
Coroneia): & rot Kopwvelas él micéwy (so 
Bergk) | vatw mdpordev dugdiBalvers | 
KwpaXlw rorduw map 6x@ats : where, as 
here, there is a sacred temenos (rlcea) 
on the banks of a river, in front of the 
temple. Speaking of the same Athena, 
Callimachus says (Hymn v. 63 f.), wa 
ol reOvwpévoy &Xoos | kal Bwpuol rorau@ 
Ket éml Kovpadlw. Cp. also Il. 19 f. 
mapoile vaod, 760 wéycaTrov ddoos | PoiBou 
mapa Kaoradlas peéOpos k.7-\.—éroape- 
vov (ifw): the midd. is normal in this 
sense: Pind. P. Iv. 204 Iloce:ddwvos éc- 
cavr elvaNlov réuevos: Her. 1. 66 ipov 
elodwevor: Thuc. Il. 58 § 5 (Avclas) rév 
ésoapévwy Kal xriodytwy: Eur. Hipp. 31 
paov .. éyKxabeloaro. 

Whatever the original reading may 
have been, mpéyovot is impossible : tpo- 
yovev also seems impossible. A short 
syllable in the middle of a word divided 
between two verses could not stand as 
a syllaba anceps (representing a long 
syllable) at the end of the first verse.— 


See Appendix. 

120f. IIpidpor érel mépoay modw: 
Strabo says of Metapontion (p. 264), 
IlvNlwy dé Aéyerar xricua rev é& *IXlov 
mrevodvTwy eta Néaropos. The safe 
return of Nestor to Pylus is mentioned in 
the Odyssey (3. 182), and was told in the 
Cyclic Most. Among the heroes from 
Pylos (IvAcot) who afterwards founded 
Metapontion, the legend doubtless in- 
cluded some of his sons; possibly even 
Nestor himself. Sacrifices (évayiopos) 
to the spirits of the Neleidae (so called 
from Nestor’s father NyAevs) were offered 
at Metapontion down to Strabo’s time.— 
xpove, after ten years’ war: Aesch. dg. 
126 xpdvm pev aipet Ipidmou mwédw ade 
kéX\evOos. 

123 Sikalas: see n. on V. 196. 

125 ov Graytt xpdvw: X. 23n. 
Some of the Achaean legends (such as 
those of the Aeacidae) embraced many 
successive generations of a family. 

126 adkads, virtutes: Pind. WV. Vil. 
12 Tal weydda yap ddKal | oxdrov moddy 
tuvev exovtt debuevar.—Axaov. The 
Ionian communities of the Aegean islands 
and coasts were very proud of their 
legendary Achaean founders, especially 
of the Neleidae (or Nestoridae). Timo- 
theus of Miletus, in the newly-found frag- 
ment of his nome, the Lersae, vv. 246 ff., 
speaks of the Ionian folk of the dode- 
capolis as Naod mpwréos é& ’Axatdv, ‘a 
foremost scion of the Achaeans’; Miletus 
having been founded, according to tra- 
dition, by Neleus son of Codrus. 


XI. 1—8 xvPepvqtas with 7, as in 


str. 


330 BAKXYAIAOY [xipe 
el 54 more Kal mdpos’ és yap 6A Biav 
5 €elvouwl pe ota Nixa 
vacov Aiyivas amapyxeu é 
€Odvta KoopHnoat Geddpatov wohw* 
avr. ? ray 7 év Nepéa yuadkéa povvorahay 
[The rest is lost.] 
ot eee Ltd 
<ITIYOEAI AIFINHTHI 
TIATKPATIACTHI NEMEA> 
oTp. a. [Eight verses lost. ] 
Col 293 —j_ VU H—_ UV - = 
—-VY—-V»Y dew 
10 —-UYy UV = = Jef 
ae CS Os Se 
~-v---v- dav’ 
orp. 8. [dvr. a’, ér. a’, and the first ten verses of o7p. B,, are lost.] 
Col. 24 1  vuBpios vipivdov 


45 22 


lal 4 
mavoet, Oikas Ovatoto. Kpaiver’ 


6 dmdpyer] dmaiper conj. Crusius, J. (araure? also J.) : émdpxer (= érnpxet, plpf. of éraipw) 


Tyrrell. 


8 ray] rév conj. Desrousseaux, W. Christ.—After this verse, the last in 


col. XXII, the papyrus breaks off. There is no clue to the extent of the lacuna, nor, 


therefore, to the original length of the ode. 
second 
. or B.. (Blass traces -‘ep). 


SII. In column XXIII, the 
fifth with day: the third, with p. 


verse ended with Aew, and the 


The rest of col. 


v. 47(n.)—oodés, a frequent epithet of 
this subst. : Archilochus fr. 45 kuSepyyrnv 
copov: Aesch. Suppl. 770 KuBepyyrn 
cop: Phaedrus 4. 17. 8 gubernator 
sophus. Cp. Pind, P. Iv. 274 el wn Beds 
ayemdverot KuBepvarnp yévnrat. 

tpvodvacoa, like weyiorodyacoa (XVIII. 
21), implying fdvacoa (see VIII. 45). 
Cp. vi. rof. dvagiuddrov | Odpavias.— 
Knrevot: see n. on v. 176 ff. In 11. 3 the 
name scans as ~—: here it is —-, as in 
MI. 226. 

5 Eelvoror, dat. of interest after xoo- 
whoa, ‘for hospitable friends.’ The 
poet doubtless had formed ties of fevia 
in Aegina. Cp. n. on éévos in Ill. 11. 

6 ardapxe, if sound, must mean ‘leads 
off, ‘shows the way’; this use being 
borrowed from that in which the verb is 
applied to one who leads a dance or 


song: Anthol. g. 189. 3 Oa Kandy 
arhcecbe Ben xopdv: Dupe 5’ dawdpte | 
Large, xpuceinv xepoly exovca Ndpnv. 
As tue there shows, we should expect 
here the dative mor...éX@dvrt, which, how- 
ever, is excluded by metre. It seems 
scarcely possible that damdpye should 
govern the accus. (as=dadyev). Blass 
compares adyyetobar: which, when it 
governs a case, takes the genitive. The 
construction with the accus. can only be, 
‘leads the way, (so that) I should go to 
Aegina.’ This is awkward: but the 
only alternative is to suppose that dmrdpyec 
governs the acc. xara ovvecw, because 
felt as equivalent to dmdye or the like. 
Grratpeu, ‘causes to set forth,’ despatches,’ 
is possible: cp. Eur. Helen. 1519 rls dé 
vw vauxdypla | éx rod amipe yOoves; If 
the first « of daratpe: had been lost, leaving 
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_-now if ever before; for divine Victory leads the way, bidding 
_ me go to Aegina’s happy isle, in honour of hospitable friends, 
and do grace to that god-built city, 


~ 


and to the sinewy strife of the wrestler at Nemea.... 


XII. 


[XII1.] 


For Pytheas of Aegina, victor in the pancration at Nemea. 


* * * 


* * * 


..-He shall stay them from their arrogant violence, con- 
firming the reign of law for mortals. 


XXIII is lost. If, as Blass thinks, these verses belonged to the first strophe of ode x11, 
then at least one whole column (containing the end of x1 and the first 7 verses of x11) 
has been lost between columns XXII and xx1II. (See Introd. to Ode, § 3.)—The title 
is supplied by Kenyon from the internal evidence: IITOEAI AITINHTHI wasét 


mwaykpariacry Néwea. 


Blass omits wacdé, inferring from Pind. JV. v. 6f. that Pytheas 


competed, not among the raédes, but among the ayéveror: see Introd. 


amdpet, this might have been altered by 
conjecture to amdpxe. Another possi- 
bility is dtatre?, ‘ bids,’ ‘ requires me.’ 

7 QcdSparov : epithets in @eo- are 
especially given by B. to cities: ViII. 98: 
82, 55; XII. 163- 

8 povvordday: the only certain in- 
stance of the feminine form; it is, how- 
ever, possible in an epigramma found at 
Delphi (Budl. de Corr. Hellén. 1898, 593- 
3), vik@v pouvorddy(v), which would be 
in harmony, as Blass observes, with 
companion inscriptions giving rayxpdrvov 
vikas and mx® 6é ordétov. The masc. 
occurs in Paus. 6, 4. 4 (an inscription at 
Olympia), “ovvordAns ved dis ‘OMipmea 
Wlvid +’ dvdpas. The epithet yuadkéa 
tells neither way; and it seems best to 
keep the MS. tTav.—povvorddy is the 
simple wrestling-match as distinguished 
from the mayxpdriov, in which wrestling 
was combined with boxing. For the 
form cp. Paus. 8. 4 $9 (inscr. recording 
Hieron’s victories) re@pimmm pév draé, 
mouvoxédnte dé dls. 


II. 44—57 After a large lacuna 
(see Introd.), in which the first part of 
the ode has been lost, column XXIV of 
the papyrus begins in the midst of a 
prophecy concerning Heracles...‘ He shall 
put down violence, and establish the reign 
of law. Behold how he grapples with the 
Nemean lion! In this place, some day, 
Greeks shall strive for the prize of the 
pancration.’ 


oe 


Who is the speaker, before whose eyes 
the struggle is going on? Many vases, 
both red- and black-figured, show Hera- 
cles subduing the Nemean lion, in the 
presence of the hero’s half-sister and 
guardian-goddess Athena, who stands on 
the right; over against her on the left, 
behind Heracles, is another female form, 
who (in many instances at least) pre- 
sumably represents the nymph JVemea. 
(See Roscher, Lex. Myth. s.v.: Bau- 
meister, Denkmdler p. 655, fig. 722.) It 
is Athena, I conjecture, who speaks here, 
addressing Nemea. At this, the first 


labour of Heracles (vitt. 8 f.), she who is. 


to protect him through all (//. 8. 363 ff.)) 
predicts his great destiny,—to be the 
purger of Hellas from pests and wicked- 
ness. (Prophecy by Athena was not 
strange to Greek poetry: cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 685 ff.)—Blass and Wilamowitz 
think that Nemea speaks: but the tone 
seems too lofty and authoritative for the 
nymph. Further, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the poet would have fol- 
lowed the tradition attested by art, in 
conceiving Athena as present; but, in 
her presence, Nemea could not take such 
a part. 

44f. tBpios...ratoe: so Teiresias 
predicted of Heracles (Pind. . 1. 64f.), 
kal rwa ov mraylw | avdpav Kdpw orel- 
xovra Tov éxOpirarov | pacé vw dwoew 
ubpw (‘he should give-to death those 
hatefullest of men who walk in guile and 
insolence’). 


23 


ant. ? 


Str. 2. 


BAKXYAIAOY 


_ [XI 


dvr. B. 1 olay Twa SUahopov w- 


2 pnoTa héovTe 


3 Tepoctdas epinar<y> 

+ xelpa TAVTOlALel TEXVALS" 
5 

6 


ov yap] SapacipBpotos aibwv 


xad|Kos amrddrov Oéde 
7 xepe lw Oua. TUPLATOS, e 


9 Mosaen 


yap |pbn 8 dticow 
H tote pap 


55 x0 TQ0¢€ | Tept orepdvourt 
1  qTayK|patiov ovov “EA- 
2 haverouly tOpwevt ecco Oar. 


an x 
rds vov map|a Baopov apiatdpxov Avos 


2 Nixas é |p| ux Juddos av- 


dee |iow avea, 


nn f 


xpuaé lav Sééau TohbpavTov €v ai- 
ave | Tpeper mavpois Bpotav 
ailet, Kat drav Pavarovo 


% 
KUGVEOV véhos Katy, NelireTar 
65 8 d0dvatov KNéos ev €p- 


Ke} 


52 f. xwpeiv Blass, Herwerden.—éyvdug6n Tyrrell, 
55 rade] So Blass. 


second C deleted (by A®?). 


x9&70s aodadet ody atoa. 


Blass.—OIICCQ A: the 
56 f. ‘E\\dvecow Blass, 


Slkas...kpatvev, ‘confirming judg- 
ments’; z.e. securing that justice shall 
not be overridden by violence. Cp. 
Solon fr. 4. 37 (of Eunomia), ev@dver dé 
dlkas ckoLas Urepnpava T Epya | mpaiver: 
Pind. P. 1v. 153 eU@uve Naols Sikas. 

46—49 olav. This eager exclamation 
is illustrated by the vases (e.g. fig. 722 in 
Baumeister, p. 655), on which Athena 
and the other female figure are holding 
up their hands in wonder and delight.— 
Sicdodoy, ‘ pressing heavily’ (lit. ‘heavy 
on the neck’); Aesch. P. V. 931 ducXo- 
pwrépovs movovs. The vase just noticed 
shows Heracles grappling with the lion, 
who is erect on his hind feet; the hero 
has his left arm round the monster’s 
neck; his right hand is on the throat.— 
IlepoetSas. Perseus was grandfather of 
Amphitryon, Alcmena’s husband, and 
great-grandfather of Heracles.—réxvats, 
‘devices’ in grappling with the monster, 
since the sword is useless. 


51 amdatov: Soph. 77. 1092 Neuéas 
Evoixov, Bouvxd\wv dddoropa, | déovT’, 
dmwdaTov Opénua Karpooryopoyv (‘that no 
man might approach or confront’). The 
lion was invulnerable: n. on Vit. 6 ff. 

52—54 yxwpeiv: Blass cp. Xen. Ax. 
Iv. 2. 28 7o résteumwa éexwpe dua Toy 
Owpaxwy. (melpew is also possible, but is 
usually said of the man, not of his 
weapon; as //7. 16. 405 dia 6 a’rod metper, 
dddvTwv | &yxet.)—éyvdpdby: Z7. 3. 348 
aveyvaupbn dé oi alxu7j. This is said by 
the spectator of the struggie, which is still 
in progress ; it is a parenthesis : ‘see, his 
hands are on the monster (for his sword 
is useless,—it was dent back’). Heracles 
had thrown his sword aside before closing 
with the lion. The aorist is another 
indication that the poet had in his mind 
some picture of the type found on the 
vases. Heracles is there represented as 
using his hands alone. In one example 
(fig. 733 in Baumeister, p. 666) his sword 


a — = 
Or ae - . 
% 
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‘See how that scion of Perseus, skilled in every resource, lays ant. 2, 


a crushing hand on the savage lion; for the gleaming bronze, 
slayer of men, refuses to pierce the dread monster’s body ; the 
sword was bent back. 

‘Verily I prophesy that here the Greeks shall strive for 
wreaths in the strenuous toil of the pancration.’ 


_ And now, for those who have been crowned with the flowers 
of glorious Victory at the altar of Zeus the peerless king, that 
toil nourishes a golden renown, conspicuous in their life-time 
evermore ; few are they among men. And when the dark cloud 
of death enfolds them, there remains the undying fame of a deed 


bravely done, with a fortune that can fail no more. 


"EdAacly rw’ K. 
Platt and others : ravpoit Ms. 
A, corr. Al, 


is hanging on the branch of a tree in the 
background ; his bow and club have also 
been discarded. 

~$5—57 7q8e is right : ‘ Here’—in the 
vale of Nemea. ‘The strenuous wrestling 
of Heracles with the lion foreshadows 
the conflicts of wrestlers (and boxers) in 
the pancration. 

The traces ‘EA...... v in the Ms. seem 
to leave only three choices: (1) ‘EAAd- 
veootv (Blass), which is the simplest. 
Cp. Pind. Z% 111. 47 Iavehdvecor. (2) 
“Eddacly tw’ (Kenyon). The ms. has 
no apostrophe after the v before idpwevr’, 
and that must be considered: it is not, 
however, decisive. sw’ might seem 
slightly weak ; but, in a prophecy, might 
be intended to add a touch of mystery. 
(3) mévov “EdAactw tov ldpwevr’ (‘that 
arduous toil’) seems improbable here. 
On the whole, I incline to (r). 

58—63 In the lacuna before rapa 
(v. 58) I insert 6s viv. és refers to 
maryxpatiov mévoy in 56, and is subject 
to tpéper in 62. The whole passage is 
then clear. From Athena’s prophecy 
concerning the pancration the poet 
passes to the victory of Pytheas, effecting 
the transition by means of a relative 
word, as Pindar often does (e.g. in O. I. 
25 the relat. rod links proem to myth; in 
95 iva links myth to conclusion). ‘And 
now that toil (of the pancration), for men 
who have been crowned with the flowers of 
victory at the altar of (Nemean) Zeus, 
nourishes a golden glory,’ etc.—avdeciow 
(Housman) seems certain: the first syl- 
lable of v. 60 must be short, as it is 


58—68 For the supplements here see Appendix. 
63 OTAOSANATOIO A, corr. A’. 


62 ravpas 
64 Kkaruwn 


in all the five corresponding verses, 93, 
126, 159, 192, 225. (Blass’s dvOpwmrooew 
is therefore very improbable.) dv@ea, 
acc. denoting the dvadnua: cp. C. 7. G. 
oréuu davadnoauevos: Athen. p. 676D 
oréWovra...pdda. The dat. dvece (Ix. 
16) would be more usual.—éy aidve, ‘in 
their life-time’; as opposed to kal dray 
Gavdrowox.7.. This reading is confirmed 
by the fact that the syllable answering to 
the second of alé is long in all the 
corresponding verses where it remains, 
viz. 95, 129, 194, 227; and presumably 
was so also in 162.—Tavpois Bporav, 
a sort of afterthought, serves to explain 
tohvdavrtov : few there be that win such 
glory.—For other views of the passage, 
see Appendix. 

64 «vdveov: the only example in B. 
of xvavy- with v. 

65f. épxévros, from épdw: so in 207 
épyuévov (perf. pass. part.). Both forms 
are unique. Of the passive the only other 
part extant is the pres. part. épddmevos 
(Pind. O. ‘viii. 78, Her. Iv. 60). In 
Il. 21. 282 épxOévr’ ev pweyadw moramg 
(‘pent’), the word is from épyw. Hippocr. 
5. 384 has pexfeln: L/. 9. 250 pexOevros, 
and 20. 198 pexdév: from pégw. It may 
be noticed, as Headlam remarks, that 
some writers of Ionic prefer -épxrns to 
-péxtns: as Herodas v. 42 mavroepxréw 
(but Anacreontea X. 11 mavropéxra); 
Antipater of Thessalonica in Anth. Ix. 
g2. 4 evépxrats. 

acpadet ctv alog. Thenceforth their 
fame is beyond the reach of @0édvos 
evpuBlas. 


23—2 


epode 2. 


Col. 25 


[XII 


340 BAKXYAIAOY 
orp. 7. t TOV Kal ov Tvxov Nepea, 
(35) 2 Adparwvos vie, 


trav Oahéwv orepavo Low 


= 

4 dvbéov) 5 Xairav epepbeis, 
s abfwr] Todw vYpdyulav 
6 


nrvdes TepyyrBporev 


avhav i176 @ al dumv jowy 
8 KOLWY TaTpMay 

lal ‘\ 
vacov, bmépBuov ioyov 


ro TOL pax vay dvapaiver. 
Ir @ TOTA{LOV Oiyarep 


(45) x 
avT. ¥. x 


80 2 EOWKE TLLAV 


duvavTos Atyw’ HTLoppor, 


n TOL peyahav [Kpovidas 


3 mdvrer ow [ déOrous; 
4 TUPOOV os "EAN aoe ravrd 


(50) s 


paivor: 


TO ve ool v Kos at |vet 


6 Kat Tis vavy7s KO| pa, 


85 7 


an \ n t \ 
[AevKots ava yav lepav 


8 moderou Taphéal s, 


71—74 For the conjectural supplements see Appendix. _ 
letter after A was, Blass thinks, B, P, C, or E. But A is also possible. 


The 
Kenyon 


73 aldumy jéwr. 


remarks that the top of A in this Ms. often resembles that of the letter following A 


here; see e.g. the A of dvc\odgor in v. 46. 
con}. aBporvdwy : now, depowdwy. 
paxiay KK. 


6de mais K. 81 dé—\as K.: 


adumvdwy will then serve. 
See Appendix. 

78 dwayros] T made from E by Al. 
dySow Blass, Jurenka. 


Blass formerly 
76 mappaxlay MS.: wap- 
79 Kpovidas Blass: 
82 rdv7a J.: 


69 tavladéwy, —-——, being Doric for 
mavOn\- (Anth. g. 182. 6 Un TayvOydyjs) : 
see n. on ev@adés in VIII. 5. 

71—76 In the restoration tenta- 
tively given above, these points may be 
noted. (1) The vestiges in 73 f. suggest 
(e.g-) avddv trb & ddurvéwy | Kouwr. 
But, if such words stood there, a verb of 
coming or returning stood in 71 or in 72. 
(2) Inv. 75 NACO(N) is more probable 
than NACO(T), as the space between O 
and the T of vépBiov requires a very 
broad letter, and in this Ms. N can be 
broader than Y. In any case, rarp@ay 
vaoov...loxiv maumaxtay would be awk- 
ward. vacov probably depended on a 
verb such as #\udes (cp. I. 4 #AvOev) in 
72. If it depended on dvadaivwy, icxdv 
must be acc, of respect, and the sense 


would be, ‘illustrating thy native isle as 
of great might in the feats of the pancra- 
tion’: but this is improbable; t7épBrov 
should be the epithet of isxtv. (3) The 
acc. wéAW tiidyviay in 71 can hardly 
have been in apposition with vacoy: the . 
interval is too long. It may have been 
governed by a participle such as avéwv: 
cp. Pind. O. v. 4 trav cav rédw aitwv, 
P. Vill. 38 av&wv . . rarpay (said of vic- 
tors).—Troppaxtdv. mauuaxla occurs 
elsewhere only in Eusebius De Jaud. 
Constantini 7 init.: but Photius and 
Suidas give raupaxuov' maryxpdriov. For 
Tdupaxos as=mayKpatiacrTys, cp. Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 270 C: Theocr. XXIV. 111 ff., 
where the mdéuuaxo. are those who have 
learned all the copicuara of wrestling 
and of boxing. 


_— 


, 
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Such honours thou also, son of Lampon, hast won at Nemea; str. 3. 
wreaths of luxuriant flowers have crowned thy head; for the 
glory of the stately city, amidst the gladdening sound of flutes 
and the choice strains of festal companies, thou hast returned 
to thy native isle, illustrating her pre-eminent strength in the 


feats of the pancration. 


O daughter of the eddying river, Aegina of gentle soul, 


verily the son of Cronus has given thee honour in all contests, 
making it to shine everywhere as a beacon-light for the Greeks. 
Yea, and thy glory is a theme for the high vaunt of some maiden, 
as oft with her white feet she moves o’er thy sacred soil, 


aX\xav K., Jurenka: re Blass. 


84f£. xai tis] The I of KAI added by a??— 


TWATXAC A: 7 written above the second A by A*.—At the extreme right of v. 84 


are the letters pav. 


separated from xo by the space of some seven letters only. 
That verse probably ended in -pay, and the mutilated remains of it 
86 rapdéw[y] K.: but Blass thinks that the final letter . 


has been lost. 
were pieced on to v. 84. 


(The p seems certain: though Jurenka finds cap.) 


They are 
But a whole verse (85) 


was s, and writes rap¢éws (with Headlam and Platt). 


dvadaivey: //. 20. 411 woday dperhv 
avagpaiywy.—Blass (3rd ed.) reads waupa- 
xlav dva daivwy: but this does not seem 


good. 
77. wotapov, the Asopus (VIII. 
47 ff.). Zeus, transformed into an eagle 


(or according to Ovid JVeé. vI. 113 into a 
fiery shape, zyzews), carried off Aegina 
from her father to the island formerly 
called Oivévn, which thenceforth bore 
her name.—yriddpov: <Aegina’s isle 
was a place év@a Lwretpa Ards Zeviov | 
mapedpos aoxetrar Odus | ox avOparwy 
(Pind. O. vill. 27): J. Iv. 22 etvopor 
mod: cp. also Pind. fr. 1. It was 
a centre of commerce at which visitors 
from all parts of Hellas found hospitality 
and upright dealing. 

The passage on the glories of Aegina 
which begins here fills the greater part 
of the ode. Only at v. 190 does the 
poet return to the victory of Pytheas. 

81 débAots is more euphonious than 
dyéow here. Blass prefers the latter 
because it will include sea-fights as well 
as athletic games: but the poetical sense 
of dé@\axs covers both. 

82 Tupoov ds x.7.A. The fourth verse 
of the strophe ends with a long syllable 
in 49, 70, 136, 148, 181 (where @d\acoar 
is certain), 202; ¢.e. in every place where 
it can be ascertained, except v. I15 
(dorv). There is therefore a strong 
presumption against THe, which Blass 


supplies. The word may have been 
TavTa: cp. V. 31 pupia mwavra Kédevbos. 
As tyuav has just preceded, this seems 
slightly preferable to aAkdv: but the 
latter is quite possible. 

84—86 «ai tis tavxrs Képa: 
some daughter of the island, who exults 
in its legendary glories; one, perhaps, 
whose family claims descent from the 
Aeacidae. So Pindar imagines Hieron’s 
praises as sung in Magna Graecia by 
Locrian maidens: 7. 11. 18 oé 8, @ 
Acwouévere rat, Lepupia mpo dbuwv | Ao- 
pis mapbévos dmrver.—tpavx7s occurs only 
here: but Pindar and Aeschylus use 
peyaux7ys. 

taphéws, ‘frequently’; the Homeric 
form of the adverb is rappéa (//7. 12. 47, 
etc.). md8erot may have had an epithet 
in the lost verse (85), such as Aevkots 
(cp. Eur. Bacch. 863, fon 221); it could 
then go with @pgaxovo’ (go). The rest 
of v. 85 may have been something like 
ava yav iepav, or mak’ dvd xDoepar. 
[I formerly thought of roA\dv rpopépovea 
kopav | modecor Tappéwy, pedibus freguen- 
tium (rappus is fem. in Aesch. 7%. 535): 
cp. Soph. O0.C. 718f. ray éxarourodwy | 
Nyp7jdwv. But it seems more likely that 
the companions were first mentioned in 
89 f.]—Blass would point after képa- 
(taking her to be Athena;) and then 
read, orelxers 8’ ava yay lepay, referring 
to the nymph Aegina, with ayak)ecrator 


ant. 3. 
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o nute veBpos darevOys, 
(ee dvGepdevTas er | 6\ovs 
u Kodda ody ayyx.dd| wous 
OpdaKovo’ ayakdetalis ératpais: 


er. Tau Oe orepavocdpel var mroKots v |éwv 
2 avléwy dovakds T €| 7TLyo- 
pilav abvpow 
mapOévor pédrovet 7| €ov Kpatos |, @ 
déorowa tray€e ivov xfoves, 
> 
Evdaida re podd| waxvur, 
a 
7 & [ov immevtaly ez[ixte IInhéa 
(65) 8 KL Tehapava [ kopuertay, 
9 Alak@ perx dei” ev ¢| vvats: 
o7p.d.100:1 Tav <O> vias aepouysdxous, 
rod >. > 4 
2 TaXUy T Ax hea 
3 everd€os ra *EpiBotas 


(7°) 4 mato” irépOupov Boal Odor 


s Aiavra caxeopdpov | po, 


87 veBpos] NEKPOC A, corr. A’: 
sometimes worked. 

KAectaior Nvupats Blass. 
letters before -ewy. 
doubtful. 


92. ércxwplar J. 
Teov KNéos W. 


noteworthy as showing how mechanically A 
B9 ayxidduas J. 

91 After crepaywodue[va there is room for about seven 
The traces of ov, which Blass supposes before ew; seem altogether 
94 In K.’s editio princeps (p. 118) I suggested 
For «\éos Blass substitutes xpdros : 


90 dyakXeTals éralpars K.: aya- 


and this is preferable, as the space 


between 7 and w admits about nine letters.—reov yévov (so also Thomas), or ydéuor, 


Nvpdas (the other nymphs of the island) 
in go. But the comparison to ‘a joyous 
fawn’ suggests a mortal rather than a 
semi-divine maiden. 

87 For veBpos cp. Eur. Bacch. 862 ff. 
dp év mavyuxiors xopois | Oow more Nev- 
Koy | 768° dvaBaxxevouca, dépay | eis al- 
Oépa Sdpocepdy | plrrova’, ws veBpos 
xNoepats | eumalfovca eluaxos dovais 
k.T.A.—AtrevOnys : fr. 7. 2 Oumdv...drevO7. 

BB 6x8ovs, ‘hills’: Eur. Heracl. 781 
avOeudevtt yas ém’ oxAw. The word 
could also mean ‘river-banks’ (=éx6as), 
as in Aesch. Ag. 1161, “Axepoucious 
éxOous. B. often associates flowers with 
rivers (XV. 5, 343 XVIII. 39): dévaxos 
also (92) might suggest this. But then 
we should expect some distinct mention 
of a river, to define 8x@ous. 

89 f. dyyxi8dpous occurs only here: 
but cp. Theognis 302 yelrool 7’ dyx.00- 
pos. —dyaxdevrats : the epithet might 


mean merely, ‘famed for beauty’ :-Pindar 
P. 1X. 105 calls the daughter of Antaeus 
dyaxhkéa xovpay. But the word also 
suggests the idea of ‘high-born,’ ‘illus- 
trious’ (cp. Od. 17. 370 dyakNerhs 
Baowrelns). 

91—93 m)ékots véwv (or the like) 
is a safer supplement than xpvcauvyéwy 
or gowikéwy. If either of the latter 
words were read, the construction of oe- 
pavwodmevat must be either (1) with acc. 
ad@upow,—‘crowned with Wee wreaths 
of flowers and reeds,’ the genitives de- 
pending on that noun: or (2) with gen. 
avdéwy, &bvpsw being the acc. in appo- 
sition. A genitive with the simple o7e- 
pavodcbar or créper Gar is not unexampled 
(cp. Nonnus Dzonys. 5. 282); but the 
dative is normal. [We cannot properly 
compare //. 1. 470 Kpnrijpas érecréWavto 
moroto=émrAnoav, nor Aleman fr. 61 émuaré- 
gocat dprwr.] The fourth syllable from 


Ji 
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__ bounding lightly as a joyous fawn towards the flowery hills, 
with her glorious neighbours and companions. 


And when they have crowned themselves with wreaths of epode 3. 
young flowers and of reeds, in the festive fashion of their isle, 
they hymn thy power, O queen of a thrice-hospitable land. They 
sing also of Endeis with rosy arms, who in wedlock with Aeacus 
bare chariot-driving Peleus, and the warrior Telamon ; 


and also of their sons, the kindlers of battle, swift Achilles, and 
fair Eriboea’s offspring, the great-hearted helper at need, Ajax, 


Sir 45 


shield-bearing hero ; 


conj. Housman. 
maytelvov xGovds (rédou Blass) Housman. 


97 Tov immevtav Headlam.—éruxre Ipéa J. 


95 ITAT=E ms.: but the I may have been made from I.— 


96 'Evdatéa re podéraxvy Palmer and J. 
98 kopvordy J. (kparady conj. K.) 


99 After EN Kenyon read A (hence & alog Blass!): but the letter seems rather to 


have been E.—éy evvais J.: évnet Blass?. 
viéas MS. 
without @’) Wilamowitz, Housman. 


100 @' add J.—vias W. Christ, Blass : 


103 Boafdov K. : Boaray Blass.—Bodcw (reading rév in 100 as relat., 


the end of the verse is long in 58 and 
124, but short in 157 and 190.—émtxwplay 
a@Q@vupoty, acc. in appos. with sentence, 
‘a local sport,’ z.e. ‘in the festal fashion 
of the isle’: ad@upots (only here) from 
aOvpew, which was said of dancing, 
singing, or other pastime: cp. Plat 
Legg. 746 B ...3wap’ jyiv Képn xai Aé- 
orowa, evppavOeica TH THS xXopelas Tat- 
bua, Kevais xepalv ov @HOn ety dbUpew.— 
The local trait was the blending of reeds 
with flowers in the wreath. 

94f. Kpdtos, ‘majesty’: Aesch. Ag. 
258 qKw ceBifwr ody, KduTamrijorpa, 
Kparos. —taygelyov: see n. on mayfévy 
in x. 28. Pindar says of Aegina (O. VIII. 
25 ff.) TeOuds bé Tis aBavarwy Kal ravd’ 
auepKéa Xwpav | wavTodaroicw wréotace 
Eévors | xlova Sacmoviay. [I formerly pro- 
posed ma? felvov rarpés, supposing B. to 
refer to the Phliasian legend that Asopus 
was of Phrygian origin, Paus. 2. 5 § 3, 
*Aowrod 70 tdwp Ernrv kai otk éyxXuptov. 
But, as it seems that the first hand may 
have written ITAI’, I now prefer may- 
eivov. | 

96 ’EySatSa, the daughter of Lxipwy 
(a Megarian hero, XVII. 25 n.) and wife 
of Aeacus, to whom she bore Peleus and 
Telamon. (Apollod. 111. 12. 6: Pindar 
NV. v. 12 ’Eviatdos aplyvwres viol.) See 
stemma in Introd.—poSéraxuv: Hes. 
Theog. 247 Bivelkn poddmnxus (cp. 2b. 251): 
Hom. hynin. XXX1. 6 °HG re poddmnxuy : 
Sappho fr. 69 Bpodoraxees dyvat Xaperes.— 
For té before podo-, cp. XV. 34 éml podd- 
€VTl. 


97 tmevtdy, the Homeric imméra 
IImAevs (77. 16. 33 etc.). Thessalians 
were breeders and riders of horses. 
Pind. P. Iv. 152f. Kpn@etéas (Aeson, 
Jason’s father)...lamérais eVOvve ais 
dikas. 

98 Kopvetdav, helmed warrior (Z/. 4. 
457 etc.). I propose this, rather than 
a word like kparaév, because the last 
syllable of this verse is always long 
(see 44, 56,77, I10, 122, 143, 155, 188, 
221). 

99 éy evvais (or evva) must, I think, 
be right here. For the statelier plural 
ep, Pind Za ten 7 ondx. 12; 

100 roy 0’. In adding @ (which 
Kenyon, Blass and Jurenka accept) I was 
guided by the fact that vias ought to 
be governed by méAzovar (94): it 1s still 
the maidens that sing of Achilles and 
Ajax. If @ is absent, then Boa- in 103 
must be read as Boadow (cp. Eur. Helen. 
1108 f. oé... | ...dvaBoacw, ‘loudly hymn 
thee’): but this is much less fitting or 
probable.—depoipdxous: cp. Hes. Of. 
775 depoirdrntos apaxyns: Scut. 316 
depoirérac: Ap. Rhod. 2. 1061 depoudd- 
gous. On the other hand dpalrodas in 
Hom. hymn. IV. 211 is exceptional. We 
might suppose synizesis in vidas: but 
vias is more likely. Cp. 111. 77 where 
vlc seems certain. 

102—104 ’EpiBolas, daughter of 
Alcathous, king of Megara; wife of 
Telamon (Pind. 7. v. 45: Soph. AZ. 
569). 

103 f. Boaddov (807 and rt def), hast- 
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105 6 OS r emt mpvpva orabets 
7 eoxev Ob pacvKdpo.ov [ 6p- 
8 patvovta vl aas 
Jectecio Tul pt Kavoau 
» “ExTopa ‘yan| keopirpa |p, 
émmorte II| nretdas 
2 Tpaxerav [ Apyetooe pe jave 


re) 


TfOrr 


avr. 8. 3 apivar|o, Aapsavidas 
(80) 25 a ehvorev a[ Tas’ 
30l mpW ev [wohvcupyo |v 
Col.26115 4 Ihtov Oanrov dotv 
s ov hetrov, atuCopevor [dé 
6mtlaccov dfetav payxar, 
(85) evT év Tediw K\oveéwy 
8 patvoit “AxtdAdevs, 
120 9 N\aodovoyv Sdpu ceiwv' 
10 GNX’ OTe 81) Tod€pLOLO 
1 An€ev loorepavov 
(90)1 Nypydos atpdunros vids" 


Y > & \ 
ér. 8, rwoT ev Kvavavléi @[ paki vavBdras 


/ / ¢€ XN 4 
125 2 7TovTw Bopeas vio Kv- 
oh 
3 pacw dailer 


106 écyer] icxey Ludwich.—xatoa: Blass (kalew K.). 109 The final N of this v., 
the ANIN in rrr, and the final N of 114, are found in a fragment (18 K.) which was 
placed here by Blass.—ya)xeoulrpar K. (suggesting also xalxeoxdpuar) : xa\koxopvoTday 
Smyth (conj. Blass). 110 6rmére K.: omdre MS. 111 tpaxetav Desrousseaux, 
Blass: the letters A...A alone are certain.—Apyelowst Blass! (’Arpetdaror Bl.2).—pavev] 
HNIN A: but H has been changed to A by a corrector. 112 f. Aapdavidas | 


ing at the war-cry, prompt to aid (Z7. 13. 
477, 17. 481). The synizesis is harsh : 
but I hesitate to adopt Boatdy, which 
would be a strange substitute for Bony 
ayalbv.—cakeopopov, as in Soph. Az. 
19. Cp. 22. 7. 219 (of Ajax), pépwr caxos 
nite mipyov, | xadxKeor, émraBdevov. 

105 The Homeric relative 6s re (Z/. 
I. 279 etc.) is freely used by lyric poets 
(as Aleman fr. 26. 3, and Pindar fas- 
Sim).—ém’ movpva orafels, at the stern 
of his own ship. These services of Ajax 
are related in //. 15. 415—745. ‘The 
stubborn conflict between Ajax and 
Hector is pithily described there in 417 f.: 
00’ 6 Tov ékeNaom Kal evirphoat amupl 


vija | 088’ 6 Tov ab woacOa, érel p’ 
érédaco€é ye daluwy. Cp. Soph. Az. 1273 
—1279. 


108 Oeomectw, ‘terrible,’ cp. Od. 9. 
68 Aaikare Oecrecin: Ll. 12. 440 f. 
(Hector’s cry to.the Trojans) piyvucde dé 
tetxos | ’Apyelwy kal vyvolv évlere Gec- 
mdaes mip (‘fiercely blazing’). 

109 xadkeopitpayv: Pindar WV. x. go 
has yxadkouirpa (gen.). The very fact 
that yadxoxopvarys is a stock Homeric 
epithet of Hector seems rather against 
supplying it here: B. might naturally 
wish to vary. Yarkeoxdpuar (Pind. P. 
v. 82 xadkoxdpua) would also serve. — 
Cp. 7. 4. 187 Gud re Kal pitpyn rip 


* 
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__ who stood at his vessel’s stern, and stopped bold Hector, the 
bronze-girdled, when he was rushing on to burn the ships with 
dread fire ; what time the son of Peleus had set up his fierce 


wrath against the Greeks, 


and had given the children of Dardanus a respite from doom. 
Hitherto they had forborne to leave the goodly town of 

-many-towered Ilion, and had shrunk in dismay from the keen 

fight, so oft as furious Achilles, brandishing his deadly spear, 


made turmoil in the plain. 


But when at last the intrepid son 


of the violet-crowned Nereid had ceased from war,— 


as Boreas, on the dark Thracian sea, falls in with mariners by 
night and buffets them with billows, 


tT’ &\voev &ras Desrousseaux (which had occurred to me also): Aapdanday | 7’ &voev 


dray is also possible.—Tpwot 6¢ rav|r’ éducev aivd Blass. 
116 [ov] Xetrov Blass. 
118 JIEAION A: corr. A’. 
some correction between A and ®: perhaps of IO to O. 

Herwerden : Ovwy vaiy Goay Blass: Opmé vavBaras Crusius. 


Gedrwov Jurenka, Smyth. 
Platt, Thomas. 


114 rodvrvupyov Blass: 
117 rrdcooy Blass, 
120 \aodévov] There has been 
124 O[pexi vavBaras 
Ovwv vavBaras Smyth. 


“xarkijes kduov dvdpes. The mirpa was 
a metal girdle, protecting a part of the 
body to which the @wpaé did not reach 
(Helbig, Hom. Epos p. 200). 

111—113 ’Apyeloiot seems fitter 
here than ’Arpeldaiot: the antithesis is 
between Greeks and Trojans.—dptvaro: 
the aor. midd. is found nowhere else. 
The impf. pass. occurs in //. 9. 595 Tov 
5 @pivero Ouyds, and the aor. act. in 
II. 792 dpivas.—dras, the ‘destruction’ 
which was impending over them: cp. 
Pind. O. xI. 37 td orepe@ mupt | mayais 
Te ciddpov Babiv eis dxerdy | Gras tfooav 
éay wédw. (ddyous is unsuitable here.) — 
Another possible supplement is that of 
Blass, Tpwot 6€ mdv|r’ €\vcev alvd: but 
such a use of alvaé seems questionable. 

114f. The lost word, ending in v, was 
doubtless an epithet of Ilium. odd- 
avpyov suits the context, as suggesting 
the security of the Trojans within their 
walls. The word occurs only in Hom. 
hymn. 11. (Apoll. Pyth.) 64. Oedripovr, 

however, is also possible: see n. on XI. 7. 
—dorv. This is the only instance of 
hiatus between verses 4 and 5 of the 
strophe (cp. 70, 82, 136, 148, 181, 202): 
but dorv <7’>... drufduevol <re> is 
improbable. 

115 ov Xeiroy is certainly right. Cp. 
141 f., where their sally in force is de- 
scribed by macovéla dé \cwdvres | Telxea. 

117 wrdcoov...pdaxav: cp. Aesch. 
P.V. 174 otor’ dmedas mrigas: Ly- 


cophron 280 r77jcc0wv Sépv. So in //. 20. 
420 f. 006” dy ere qv | aAdAHAOUS TWrbcooL- 
ev. 

118 kdovéwv, absolute, ‘making tur- 
moil’: J//. 21. 532f. 7 yap “AxuAdeds | 
éyyus 6d€ Kovéwr. 

122 loorepdvov, here the epithet of 
Thetis, is that of Persephone in III. 2. 
It might seem to have a special fitness 
for these dwellers in dark depths: but 
such a theory fails when we find the 
word applied also to the Muses (Vv. 3), 
to Aphrodite (//om. hymn. VI. 18), and, 
in a late epigram, to the Charites (An/h. 
VIII. 127). 

124—126 dot =ds, ‘as,’ an epic 
use admitted by Aeschylus and Sophocles 
not only in lyrics but also in trimeters : 
Pindar, however, uses wore only with 
infin., and in this sense employs ore. 

kvavav0él (only here), ‘of dark hue’ 
(cp. wedavOys), under a stormy wind; 
little more than kvavéw: for -av@7s in this 
compound could not refer to the white 
crests of waves. Cp. Eur. 7. 7. 7 (the 
Euripus) tuxvais | atipars éMicowy Kvavéav 
adda orpépe. (In Helen. 179, xvavoedés 
...Udwp, the epithet is a general one.) 
Dionysius Periegetes (¢. 130 A.D.) 169 
has xvavavyns of the sea. 

Opal: //. 23. 230 Opntkcov.. movrov: 
Boreas blows Opyxndev (7d. 9. 5). For 
Opai=Opaxios, cp. Simon. 31 Kpfra.. 
tpomov: Eur. Alc. 346 f. AlBuv . . arév. 
(@twv Blass: but see p. 97.)—vavBaras 


ant. 4. 


epode 4. 
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VUKTOS dvTdoas, avart| eAdopeva. 
\ngev dé ovv paco Spore 

6 Aol, ordperev d€ TE TOVTOV 

ovpta’ votou de Kohn ray VO" 

8 tiotiov, apmadews T a- 

9  €Amtov é€ixovTo yépaor ' 


~ 


— 
\o 
ou 

~— 

un 


, a lal \ , > 
orp. €. 1 @S Tpoes, émel KAVOV at- 


Xparay JAXNEa 


135-3 ptpvovT” €v Khucigow 
4 ELVEKEV Eavdas YUVALKOS, 

5 Bpuonivos i ipepoyviou, 
(105) 6 Oeotow avrewav X€pas, 


X\ 
7 goiBav éoddvtes vrai 
XELLOVOS atyhav: 
9 Tarovelg dé AurovrTes 
10 Telxea AaopéSortos 
127 dyrdcas dva-| ANTACANYM A. The corrector (A*) added ac above the line 


after AC, and altered YT into A. Over M he wrote what has hitherto been read as Tl. 
But this (as Blass was the first to observe, and as Kenyon recognizes) looks more like 


T followed by E or O (the rest of the second letter having been torn off). 


TE A: corr. A®?—davotuBpirw Blass. 


128 6] 
130 ovpia K.: OYPIAI Ms., made from 


OTPANIA (by A!?).—xédArwoay Blass (€k6\rwoay mvoais E. Bruhn, -ev wvod Lud- 


wich): mvog J. (Class. R. XII. 


p- 152, but with -7), 


Housman: so Blass? (avoats 


(xvi. 48) is better than vaty Oodyv. 
The reason is not é&(kovto in 132, for 
the ‘ship’ would imply the crew (cp. 
Soph. O. C. 942 where atrovs refers to 
modwv in 939); it is rather the sense of 
Satte. If vaiy were read, that verb 
must have its literal meaning, ‘cleaves,’ 
‘shatters’; but the ship comes safe to 


land. With vavBdras, it is figurative, 
‘afflicts’: cp. Od. 13. 320 €xwv Sedatypévov 
qrop. The notion of rough treatment is 


combined with that of harassing anxiety. 
—t16 kipaciv: the waves rise above the 
ship: cp. Soph. Azz. 335 ff. (man) Kal 
Moov Tépay movTou xEtmeply vIT@ | Xwpel, 
mepiBpuxloow | repay br’ olduaow. 

127 vuxtés, gen. of time: dytdcas, 
sc. avrots.—The correction in the Ms. 
points to avate- rather than to avar-: 
see cr. note. I therefore conjecture 
dvaredAopéva (cp. Pind. 7. 11. 83 Pddé 
avare\Nouéva). No exception can be 
taken to the place of 8& as third word. 
It often holds a place later than the 
second: Aesch. Zum. 530 GAN ddda 8 


épopever: Soph. O. JZ. 485 6 Te NéEW OF” 
amopd: Ph. 959 povov govov b€ piarov: 
Az. 116 TodTo cot 5 épiewar: Eur. fr. 776 
dewov ye, Tots wouToar ToUTO 5° Eugutor. 
[In 1. 6 we find Acés EvxXelov dé, and-in 
XVII. 47 mepl gadiuorcr 6: these in- 
stances, however, are of the still commoner 
kind in which the words before 6é are 
instar unius; as Aesch. Ag. 606 yuvatka 
moth 6, P. V. 384 &v To mpobvpetcbat 
6é.|—For the conjectures which have 
assumed avam-, see Appendix. 

128 dnfev, like the aorists which 
follow, is gnomic.—dgaeotpBpdte (with 
synizesis) appears more probable in an 
Ionic poet than the Pindaric davoup- 
Bpdrw (O. VII. 39). 

129—182 oréperev...ovpia: the 
gentle, favouring breeze ‘/ays’ the sea 
after the storm, z.e. allows it to subside : 
Verg. Aen. 6. 763 plactdt straverunt 
aequora venit. The MS. has ovpiq, pro- 
bably an error due to mvog: though 
Bopéas could be the subject to orépecev, 
in the sense that, by ceasing to blow, he 
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_ but ceases with the rise of light-bringing dawn, when a gentle 
breeze smooths the deep, and the breath of the south-wind 
swells their sail, till they joyfully reach the land for which 
they had ceased to hope,— 


even so, when the Trojans heard that the warrior Achilles was str. 5. 


tarrying in his tent on account of Briseis, the golden-haired, the 
lovely, they lifted up their hands to the gods ; for now they saw 
a bright gleam of sunshine from under the shadow of the storm. 

Leaving the walls of Laomedon with all their forces, 


Bi). 131 APITAAEOTA A: but T has been altered to € (by A*?). 133 é7el 
kNvoy was K.’s first reading, but in his ed. he gave éwéxAvoy, with @eoio. 3° in 138. 
138 deotciv] OIC is written above an erasure: it is impossible to say what first stood 
there. 139 ¢doBav] PolBay K. 141 6€ \urévTes] A wrote MEATIONTEC : 
’ A has been written above M, and I has been added above the line between A and II 


(by A!?). 


makes a calm (cp. Soph. Az. 674 f. dewav 
7 dnwa mvevudrwv éxoluce | orévovra 
mévTov). 

The epic 8€ te occurs also in fr. 3. 1 
tixre. 5€ re, but (as Smyth notes) not 
elsewhere in lyric poetry, except in 
Sappho fr. 94. 2. In this formula, rte 
marks the statement as general; hence it 
sometimes stands (as here) after a gnomic 
past tense (Od. 6. 185 padtora 6é 7° 
&kXvov avrol). It was more especially 
used to introduce an additional touch in 
a simile: //. 2. 455 f. jire wip atdndov 
éemipréyet domerov Udnv | otipeos ev Kopu- 
ons, @xadev 8€ te daiverar avyn, | ws 
k.T.X.: where the clause with dé re comes 
next before the apodosis, just as it does 
in v. 463 (2.), cwaparye? 6é re Netwav. In 
Sappho fr. 94. 2 also it brings in the 
second clause of a simile (olay ray 
UdkwOov... | mocgr KaracrelBovot, xduat 
Sé re médppupov dvGos—but there the 
fragment breaks off). 

KéAtr@oav: so Meleager (c. 80 B.C.) 
in Anthol. IX. 10 (vairat) rvorn danudyTw 
Zeptpov Niwa xodrwoavres. Lucian Ver. 
Hist. 2. 9 dveumos éumeowy tots ioriots 
épepe, Ko\Téoas Ti 60dvnv. Apart from 
our verse, the word is extant in no writer 
earlier than Polybius. 

dpmadéws properly means ‘eagerly’ 
(Od. 6. 250 etc.), here ‘joyfully.’ In 
Mimnermus 12. 5—8, where the Sun’s 
voyage in his cup is described, —(evv7) 
géper—etdov0’ apradéws,— Bergk would 
take the adv. with @éper as=‘ rapidly’; 
but the context rather indicates that 
Mimnermus meant, ‘in welcome sleep,’ — 
after toil. 


133—1388 érel Kdvov is confirmed, 
as against émékAvov, by the size of the 
space in the papyrus between II and K. 
—kdiolyow. B. has the epic -yow of 
dat. plur. only here; but the Homeric 
colouring of the passage sufficiently ac- 
counts for it.—®eoto.v: cp. dea as first 
word of the verse in Vv. 95 (Vv. 50 ends 
with @eds.) 

139 f. I leave dotBdv oxytone, since 
the papyrus indicates it (polBav); but we 
should expect PolBav (potBos). 

tral xewavos, lit. ‘from under the 
storm’: the bright sunshine flashes out 
from beneath the rim of the storm-cloud 
that passes away. Cp. //. 17. 645 Zed 
matep, adda ad pioa Um’ Hépos vias 
"Axaav, | rolncov 5 aiOpny, dds 6° dpbad- 
potow ldéoat. 

141 racovdla=ravorparig, sallying 
forth (cevdmevot) with all their forces. 
This is the regular sense of the word in 
Attic writers: Xen. 1. Iv. 4. 9 macovdla 
BonOotyres: Eur. 7ro. 792 Tavovdlg | 
xwpeiv déOpov dia wavrés: Thuc. VIII. 1 
mavavol diepOdpAa. (where Hude gives 


that form, with the cod. Vaticanus: 
macovol and magoveel are variants). In 
Zl. 2. 11 f., however, Owpjéat o” éxéXevoe 


Kdpn Koudwvras “Axaovds | raccvdly, the 
word is usually rendered, ‘with all speed.’ 
On the other hand in //7 11. 725 the 
sense ‘with all our forces’ is fitter (as 
vv. 723 f. show). 

142 relyea Aaopédovros: //. 7. 452. 
(Poseidon speaking of the retxos of Troy), 
To €yw kal PotBos ’Arébd\d\wv | jpw Aaome- 
Sovrt morlccamev dOAjocavre. (In //. 21. 
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> / ‘\ 
(110): és medtov Kpatepav 
2 aléav vopivay pépovtes: 


dvr.€. 1451 @podv te PoBov Aavaots: 
. 2 wrtpuve © “Apns 
3 eveyyns, AvKiwv TE 
(115) 4 Aogias avaé *Amo\Nov: 

5 b€ov 7 emt Ova Bardooas: 
©ol.271506 vavol & evmpvpvois Tapat 
papvavtT, evapilouevev 

8 8 eplevbe datawr 
(120) 0 aitpalre yata pédava 

10 “Extop |éas vd xeLpos, 
Tha wley nprbéors 
2 6fetav| iaobéwy dv’ oppav. 


N 


€ ra Tha loves, H peyadaow eXTriow 
(125) 2 vel jovres Umephiadov 

3 [dpovnw’ Odpcevr | 
160 4 Tpae |s UTTEVTAL KUAVOTLOAS EK- 

5 Tepoacw “Apyeiwy| véas 

6 qavpats Yopov eta |rivas T év 
c , 4 4 4 
ape |pla|is e€euv Peddpatov modu. 


(130) 


149 (iva K.: Geiva MS. (the spelling of Aristarchus, who derived it from @eivw): cp. 
however IX. 10 éxelvnoev, XVI. OI vew (=vw), etc. 150 zapai Blass, with Platt 
and Housman: cp. 139 v7al. 152 épevde Palmer: ...ETOE A: 70 added above 
the line by A® (épev@ero). 155 ria wey J.: dequa wey Jurenka. 156 odfetay J.: 
tevxovTos Desrousseaux : Bapetay Blass.—ico@éwy] The O is written above an erasure.— 
dv’ dpudvy] AL OPMAN A: A’=—OPMAN a corrector (the horizontal lines being 


“ 


446—457, where the king’s fraud is told, all. 
Poseidon alone builds, while Apollo is 
serving as herdsman.) A pious gloss 
associated Aeacus with Poseidon and 
Apollo: the vulnerable point in the 


At one moment, stirred by the fall 
of his son Ascalaphus, he arms himself 
for battle, in defiance of Zeus; but is 
detained in Olympus by the remonstrance 
of Athena (//. 15. 113—142). 


stronghold was the work of man, and 
not of gods (Pind. O. viil. 42). Heracles 
"IMou é&addrake modw (L7. 5. 642); dis 
pertura capit superatae moenia Troiae 
(Ovid AZet. rt. 215): but here, as in 
il. 7 ¢.¢., it is assumed that ‘Laomedon’s 
walls’ survived that capture. 

146 "Apys. This is not Homeric; 
nay, it is in marked contradiction to the 
Zliad. The Homeric Ares takes no part 
in the fight at the ships, being under the 
general interdict which Zeus had laid on 
the gods (//. 8. 10 ff.). But that is not 


147. Avxiov...dvat No other 
Greek poet places Apollo in a personal 
relation with the-Lycians quite so definite 
as is denoted by this phrase. His titles 
Avxios (Pind. ?. 1. 39, Eur. fr. 700) and 
Rukyyerjs (22. 4. tor) were popularly _ 
explained as ‘Lycia-born’ (Hor. C. 3. 4. 
62 gui Lyciae tenet Dumeta natalemque 
stlvam). Both epithets, like Avxetos, 
originally denoted a god of light (Auk): 
the name Avxia itself may have come 
from the cult-—The Lycians are pro- 
minent in the Homeric fighting at the 


‘ 
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_they rushed into the plain, intent on stubborn strife, 


and roused terror in the Danai; while Ares of the mighty spear 
urged them on, and the lord of the Lycians, the soothsayer, 
Apollo. 

So they came to the seashore, and fought at the sterns of the 
good ships; and the black earth grew red with the blood of men 
slain by Hector’s hand; a grievous woe for the heroes, through 
the keen onset of their godlike foes. ; 


ant. 5. 


Hapless ones! Uplifted in spirit by great hopes, the chariot- 
borne warriors of Troy were sure that they would sack the dark- 
prowed ships of the Greeks, and that in a few days dancing and 
feasting would be the portion of their god-built city. 


epode 5. 


meant simply to fill the space : cp. XVIII. 48). 157—168 For other conjectural 
supplements see Appendix. 157. The letters NEC *HM in 157 and 
ONTECTIIEP in 158 are supplied by a fragment placed here by Blass; who in 
163—166 also fitted in a fragment giving the earlier portions of those verses; and in 


167—169 a third fragment (r&v ef Kal...7 Badvivr)y. 


ships (Z7. 15. 424 f.).—Aoflas, the title of 
the oracle-god, is out of place here: 
indeed it is seldom joined with ’A7ré)\\wr. 
(In Aesch. Cho. 549 f., 7 Kal Aoéglas 
eOéomiev, | dvat ’Ard\Awy, the second 
title is in apposition with the first.) 

149 tfov (//. 5. 773 etc.), a weak (or 
‘sigmatic’) aorist, formed with o (and e in 
2nd pers.) instead of a. Cp. the epic 
é-Bioe-ro (/7. 14. 229), é-dtoe-ro (2b. 2. 
578), imper. dpce-o (76. 3. 250), infin. 
dié-wevar (26. 23. 50), &-meao-v, etc. 

152 épevde: a solitary but certain 
instance of the active used intransitively. 
For the normal use, see //. 11. 394f. 6 dé 
0 aiware yatay épetOwy | riderac. 

155 wpa péy’, acc. in apposition 
with the preceding sentence. p.Oéors, 
the Greek heroes (VIII. 10, X. 62). 

156 It is possible that there has been 
some corruption here. If, however, too- 
Oéwy is sound, the sense seems to be, 
‘owing to the fierce onset of the Trojan 
heroes.’ The first syllable of the verse 
is long in all the corresponding places 
where it is preserved (45, 573 78, 90; 
III, 123; 1443 177, 189). We might 
supply ofetav (epithet of udxay in 117), 
or drAarov.—tevxovtos, referring Kara 
civerw to ‘Exropéas...xetpds (cp. Od. 11. 
gof.), is also possible; but a recurrence 
to him seems less apt here: these two 
verses speak of heroes pitted against 
heroes. —too@éwv after pbéors (both 


having the same sense) illustrates the 
use of a synonym to avoid repeating a 
word: so Soph. O. 7. 54 dpfews...xparets, 
O.C. 1501 cadis...€upavis (n.), etc.— 
Blass supplies Bapetav (in which, how- 
ever, the first a is a drawback), and 
understands, ‘through the resentful im- 
pulse of Achilles’ (/co#éwv), in refusing to 
help the Greeks. 

157—163 In the restoration of this 
passage given above, the following points 
may be noted. (1) 157 & Svodpoves 
(Blass) is quite possible (Aesch. Zyhed. 
174 lw dtodpoves, ‘alas, misguided ones’ : 
Soph. Ant. 261 gdpevav dvoppdvwv apap- 
Thuara): but dvoppwy more often means 
either ‘melancholy’ or ‘ malevolent’; so 
that d tXdpoves (Kenyon) seems slightly 
more probable. (2) 158 f. Before ovres 
there is room for 4 letters, or for 5 
if one of them was thin (like I). amvel- 
ovtes (Jurenka, Ludwich) is more likely 
than mrvéovres (Blass), because in all the 
corresponding verses (59, 92, 125, 191, 
224) the first syllable is long.—vtaepol- 
adov might be adv., but I rather prefer 
imepplarov dpdvnp’. (3) 160f. trmevral, 
if it stood alone, would be too vague : 
the insertion of Tes before it is a gain, 
—extrépoaciv: the participle (whatever 
it was) should be in the dative, if (as 
seems almost certain) mwoAw was the 
subject to ev. A nomin., éxmépoavres, 
would, in that case, imply that they 
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8 wedAov dpa mpoTepov du- 


165 9 vavta powikew Sxdpavdpor, 
4 ¢€ > > , 
orp. s. 1 Ovdokovtes br AiaKxidas 
2  epeup| rdous: 
(135) 3 TOV el Kat [d0A@drED 
4% BabvEdr@w rupa — 
Wo 5s —- -VYU-UU--— 
(ise eae 
7 Sy SOS) SIG = 
(440) 8 --Y-- 
9- VU US =— 


175% ov yap adal prréo |. vel KTOS 
u taciupavyns “Apeta 
» Kpudbeto apavpoldrar dvdgo.cw, 


avt.<’. «GAN Eurredov axl apuara 
Bpvovoa 56€a 

3 oTpwpatar Kata yay [TE 

4 Kal Tto\uTAdyKtav O| ahacoav. 

skal pay depexvoea v| acov 

6 Aiakov Tyna, ody Ev- 

7 kreia d€ dirooted| ave 

Col. 28 1858 modu KuBepva, 


175 ddauréor] AAAEIII A: but a corrector has cancelled II, and written letters (uz ?) 


actually destroyed the ships. (4) 162 f.  mroAlrop@x, as an epithet of heroes 


Tavpats...ey apépats (Nairn) seems prob- 
able. Blass (whose own restorations are 
given in the Appendix) objects that the 
space in 163 before P suggests more than 
three letters (AME). But in this hand- 
writing A and M are sometimes very 
broad. I had thought, indeed, of éo@Aaits 
...€¥ ovpdopats (Eur. Ale. 1155 xopods 
én écOdais cuudopatow iordvac), but 
rather prefer auépacs. 

166 f. tw Aiax(dats, under their 
hands: Z/. 10. 452 éuys Urd xepot dapels : 
13. 98 bro Tpdecor daujvar.—For épewpe- 
Adous cp. X. 67f. Nao’s Te SeXograclais | 
jpevmov: V. 56 éperyurvd\avy.—In Aesch. 
Th. 880f. the brothers are dwudrwy 
éperlrovxoa (they destroy the rotxo. of 
their house): but I doubt whether that 
word could mean ‘destroying relyy,’ 


generally. 

168—174 Tov ci kal. 
refers to the Aeacidae. Though their 
bodies have perished, their names live 
evermore. Ba®vEvAos is elsewhere said 
of deep forest shades: Eur. Bacch. 1138 
trys év BadvéiAw PdBy. Here (supa) 
BabdéuNos is a pyre built high with wood 
(III. 49 €UAwov dduov) ; as in Pind. Ix. 40 
Babixpnuvor axrat are shores with high, 
steep cliffs. For the sentiment, cp. II. 
go f. dperas ye mév od mytOer | Bporey 
aia ocwuaTe pPéyyos (where ye pév=the 
Attic ye uv, ‘however’). The 7 before 
BabvévAw shows that a second clause with 
7 followed. The tenor of the passage 
may have been somewhat as follows :— 

Tov ef Kal dLd\wreEV 
9 BabvéiN\w mupa Kav- 


The pronoun 
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Ah, they were doomed, or ever that should be, to redden the 
eddying Scamander with their blood, 


as they fell under the hands of the death-dealing Aeacidae. 
And if [the bodies] of the Aeacidae [have perished, burnt] on 
high-built pyre [or buried in the tomb, yet their names live for 


ever... }. 


For shining Virtue can never be hid from view in the murky 


shades of night ; 


hers is the unfading flower of a steadfast fame ; she goes abroad 
over the earth, and with the wanderers on the sea. 

And verily she honours the renowned isle of Aeacus; with 
Eucleia, to whom wreaths are dear, she rules that city ; 


above, from which only a few dots remain. 
181 TIOATITAATKTAN A: -ON a’. 


Bara Blass, Platt: adxduaros K. 


177 dvopoow Tyrrell. 178 dka- 


Gévr’ 7 Kexaduuuéeva TipBors 
cwuat, apOaproy ye uev 
fer KNéos aPavaror 

~ Movoay \vyerav 
evKeAddors Ev ao.dais. 

175—177 ddapréct... duavpotrar. 
Cp. Plut. Phocion 1 (quoted by Kenyon), 
Thy dé Pwxlwyos apeTHy...ai TUXaL THs 
“EdAddos duaupay kal dXaum7 mpos ddtav 
érolnoav, where the verbal coincidences 
with this passage are noteworthy.— 
*Aperd is here personified, as by Simo- 
nides (fr. 58) and by Aristotle in his hymn 
in memory of Hermeias, ‘Apera rodtpox be 
yéver Bporelw (Bergk4 II. 360). An epi- 
gram ascribed to Asclepiades of Samos 
(c. 300 B.C., Anth. VII. 145) refers to 
a work of art in which she was repre- 
sented as mourning by the tomb of Ajax : 
as’ éyo a TAduwy 'ApeTa rapa Tmde 
KdOnuat | Alavros TiuBw Ketpoéva moxd- 
flovs.—traciparns is not found elsewhere 
in classical poetry.—8végoicty : for the 
plur., cp. Aesch. Cho. 52. 

178 dkapdra, not to be exhausted, 
‘unfailing.’ Though dxayd7a might 
naturally be the epithet of “Aperd here, 
the dative is more probable, as an 
epithet for 66 seems needful. The 
fem. form occurs in Soph. Anz. 339, 
which also illustrates the sense; (Gy) 
A&pOcrov, axaudray: and in Hes. 7h. 747 
dkaudryot xéperow. 

181 Poetical use justifies moAuvmAdy- 
xray, the form given by the first hand, 
as against the correction modvmAayxTor. 
Cp. n. on 178: IX. 8 ampdxrav: Aesch. 
Ag. wodvkhaitrny (Porson on Med. 822), 


Ar. Pax 978 modutmnry, Lys. 217 
aravpwryn.—The sense of the adj. here is 
passive, ‘much-traversed’; in X. 35 it is 
active. “Apera, the Virtue that survives 
death and is never hid in dark oblivion, 
‘roams over land and sea’; z.e. the fame of 
great deeds is spread throughout the world. 

182—189 kai pav: Vv. 56 n.—depe- 
Kvdéa.: cp. I. 17. 

*"Apera ‘honours’ Aegina as a home of 
Themis: see n. on 77 f.: she ‘governs’ 
the land in company with Ev«\eva ‘ who 
delights in wreaths’ (won by Aeginetan 
athletes in the national games). Evvopuia 
also bears sway there, she who keeps 
cities év eipyya. 

Two points should be noted here. 
(1) The association of Ev«\ea with 
Evvoyia. In the theatre at Athens there 
was in later times a seat for the lepets 
Hixrelas cal Eivoulas (C. 7. A. 111. 277). 
(2) Eunomia was one of three “Qpa. 
(daughters of Zeus and Themis, and 
sisters of the Moirae),—the other two 
being Aikn and Hipjvn: Hes. 7h. gor f.: 
Pind. O. xi. 6f.: Bergk* adespota 140 
(perhaps by Simonides) Etvopiay Aurapo- 
Opdvous 7 adedpas, Alay | kal orepavo- 
pébpov Hipdvay. As in the natural sphere 
the Horae represent a fixed order, so as 
ethical powers they are Loyalty, Justice 
and Peace. Cp. Diod. v. 73 ‘Qpav 
éxadoTy SoOjvat thy emuvupov Takw TE Kal 
Blov d:axdopnow. 

The same group of ideas is expressed 
here, though elpjva, instead of being 
personified, appears as a gift bestowed by 
Evvoula. Cp. XIv. 54f. 


str. 6. 


ant. 6. 
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9 Evvopia Te caoppor, 
1 & Oadias Te hehoyyev 
A te > > We 
aoTed T evoeBewv 
lal , 
2 avopav ev eipyva prvrtacoel: 


vikav T e€pikvo€a pédarerT, @ véoL, 

IvGéa,, perérav te Bpota- 

3 _pedéa Mevavdp ov, 

(160) 4 7Tav én BNeet Te poats Jaya on 
Tipacev a Xprvoapparos 

195 6 wepva peya Oupos ‘AGdva, 

puplov T non pitpaow avépwr 


nm 
3 
0) 
4 
Neo} 
2) 


Nn 


wn 


7 
8 eotepavwcey efeipas 
(165) 9 ev Ilave\ddvwv aéOdors, 


amp. C. 1 €l pay Tova. depovemns 
POdvos Brarar, 
> / XK » 
aiveitw Gopov avdpa 
vv Sika. Bpotav dé papos 
on , a / p > > Leas) 
(170) s mavTeoou ev EoTW eT Epyots: 


Ny 
° 
e) 
iS) 


es) 


186 Evvoula caocldpwy conj. Housman. 193 daud J., Nairn. 199 ci] Eis 
lost: the short stroke above I is part of the paragraphus with coronis, \————_.. 
written between 198 and 199 to mark the end of a system—el pj Twa Gepacemis. 
Between the N and the A of twa there is a mark like a very small and partly broken o, 
perhaps intended to indicate that the words should be read as tw’ d@epaveris. 


186 Hivopla te cadhpey, sc. kuBepra. 
The construction is harsh: but I follow 
the MS., rather than read Hitvoula (to 
depend on ovv). With the dative, the 
position of caddpwr (referring to “Apera) 
would be awkward ; though it might be 
regarded as practically adverbial (=ow- 
ppdvws). Housman’s Hivoula caoclppwy 
would meet the difficulty; but that 
form of the adj. is not found, and can 
scarcely be assumed from caogluBporos in 
Hesychius. 

187 @adlas, acc. plur., ‘ festivities’; 
Her. 11. 27 joa év Oarinot. Eunomia 
has these for her portion, because they 
belong to the peace which she maintains. 
(pyar, a (on the blessings of elpjva), 12 
auutroclwy 5 épardv Bpldovr’ aryual, 

190 From the praises of Aegina and 
the Aeacidae, which began at v. 77, the 
poet now returns to his immediate theme. 


& véo.: the youths, wearing wreaths 
(vi. 8f.), who form the xemos. So 
Pindar 7. VII. 2 Kv\edvdpw rtis...@ véoe... 
dveyerpérw K@uov: cp. WV. Il. 4 f. wede- 
yaptwy réxroves | kouwv veavlar: 7b. 65 f. 
tuvos...drl véwy emcywpiov xapua kedadéwy : 
P.V. £03 &v dowda véwy. See also VIII. 
102 ff. 

191 f. pedéray is the ‘care’ used by 
the trainer, who, in preparing a com- 
petitor for the great contests, not only 
supervised his exercises, but prescribed 
his diet (Arist. 274. 11. 5), and regula- 
ted his whole life. The scientific trainer 
of athletes was, so far, a physician. He 
is called yuuvaorns (Xen. Alem. 11. 1. 20), 
or a\einrns (Arist. /.c.): while madorpiBns 
is properly the ordinary teacher of boys in 
a palaestra.—Bpotwdedéa : not found else- 
where; cp. dyuwedijs. —Mevavdpov, an 
Athenian, mentioned by Pindar also in 
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as doth also temperate Eunomia, to whom festivities belong, 
and who keeps the towns of pious men in peace. 


Sing, O youths, the glorious victory of Pytheas, and the helpful 
care of the trainer Menander: oft has that care been honoured 
on the banks of Alpheus by Athena of the golden chariot, 
majestic queen of lofty soul, when ere now she has set garlands 
on the heads of countless men at the great games of Hellas. 


Let those who are not thralls of bold-tongued Envy give just 
praise to a master of his art. Disparagement waits on every 
work of man: 


OEPC .. ITHC: the letter after the first C seems to have been I, but is not certain. 
Nairn conj. a@epooemys, ‘disparaging in speech’ (4@epifev): Housman, dmepovems (envy 


‘bereaves of speech,’ when praise is due). 


Jurenka reads dOepacemns (Pep-uds, * chill 


of speech’), comparing Oy. Met. u. 763 (the domus Invidiae) ignavi plenissima 


Srigoris. 


his ode on this same victory, 4. v. 48: 
Yat, yAuKetdy To Mevavdpov atv trixa 
(‘by Menander’s happy aid’) pédxdwv 
duoBav | ématpeo* xpy 5° am ‘Adavay 
TéxTov’ aO\nTaiow Euuev. Lampon, the 
victor’s father, is described by Pindar 
(7. v. 66f.) as wedéray | pyos érdfwr, 
‘bestowing care on feats of prowess’ 
(z.e. on athletics), and recommending it 
to his sons,—thus observing Hesiod’s 
maxim (Of. 382 pedrérn d€ Ta Epyov 
épé\Xev). Pindar’s meaning (or a part of 
it) must be that Lampon, a rich man 
(cp. 224 f.), procured the best training 
for his sons. It was natural, then, that 
both poets should pay a tribute to 
Menander. 

193—198 Athena has ‘hononred’ 
the skill of the Athenian trainer by 
giving several Olympian victories to his 
pupils, whose successes in the four ‘ Pan- 
hellenic’ festivals, taken all together, 
have been ‘countless.’—@apa (the accent 
given by Apollonius De adverb. p. 563. 3) 
is emphasized by 84, as in Pind. 4.1. 17. 
—Of Athena’s three epithets, xpuodp- 
paros denotes a conventional attribute; 
oepwvd, divine rank; and peyd@vpos a 
personal quality: cp. v. 98 f.— A@dva: 
cp. ceAdva VIII. 29. 

196 pitpaocw. This pitpa was a 
woollen headband to which the sprays 
or leaves of the wreath were attached: 
Pind. 7. Iv. 62 AduBavé for arépavor, 
gépe 5 etuadrdov pltpav. Hence the 
word is used as an equivalent for oré- 


ie aS 


202 BPTOTOQN A: corr. Al. 


gavos: O. IX. 84 IcOulaor Aaprpoudxou 
ultpats.—avépwv: this inflexion of dvip 
is not elsewhere extant in B.: Pindar 
uses it freely. 

198 IIaveAAdvev: Pind. 7. 1. 47 
Ilaveh\avero. 0 épifouevoe Samdve xaipoy 
irmwv. JL. 11. 38 & Iaveddavwv vouy. 
The four great mavnyipes are ‘ Panhel- 
lenic’ as distinguished from minor local 
festivals, such as those mentioned in 
1X. 30—35 (n.). 

199 f. Odvos can bluster as well as. 
whisper: §epoverns denotes loud, im- 
pudent detraction. 
(@dpaos) is found only in proper names, 
such as Oépcavdpos, O€pans, O€pourros, 
GBepairns. For the connecting vowel t im 
Bepo.erns cp. Oepairoxos. (Oepatoddyecos 
occurs, however, as the patronymic in an 
inscription: see Pape-Benseler s.v.) The 
sense of the word is illustrated by the 
name Qepoaydpas (Dem. or. 23 § 142), 
‘bold in debate.’—Bidrat: B. pictures 
~Od6vos as a malignant force within the 
man, against which candour has to 
wrestle: v. 187 f. xp 5 ddadelas xdpuv | 
aiveiv, pOdvov augorépaocw | xepoly amrw- 
oduevov. Cp. XV. 31 POdvos evdpuBlas. 
Frag. trag. adesp. 547.12. mpos yap 7d 
Aaumpov 6 POdvos Pidferat, | opddre 8” 
éxelvous ods dv bWuon TUXD. 

202 f. civ Slkq: cp. v. 196 (n.): 
X. 123 f.—papos: Smyth refers to Anth. 
Planud. 84 mavri 5 én’ epyw | ua@uos: 
and Theogn. 1184 (there is no man) @ «7 
M@wos EriKpéuarar. 
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The Aeolic Oépcos: 


epode 6. 
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, \ lal 
8  ypovos TO KAAWS 
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lal 4, 
VLKQGY, 0 TE TavoapaTwp 


0 €lpypévov aiev al feu 
(175) x Ovo pevewy de pal tata 


az yooo aid |ns pu vOe 


a 
[The last v. of orp. ¢, and the first nine of avr. C, are lost.] 
Col. 29 avr.f.220 10 ENOL Oupov iatven: 
x Th Kal eyo Ticvvol s 
12 dowrxoKxpadénvoro| t Movaats 
er. £. 1 UPLVOV TWa TAVOE v| e6rhoKov doow 
Vo 4 4 
(191) 2 datva, Eeviav te [ prdd- 
225 3 yhaov yepatpo, 
47Tav euot Adpmrov [ 7apéxav Xa pw ov 
5 _Bhyxpav erabpnoass 7 teu, 
(195) 6 TaV EL y ETU LOS apa KXeuro 
207 épyuévorv] Wackernagel conj. dpyuévoy (cp. brapyuévoy Her. VII. 11). 208 The 


faint traces after M would suit either A or I. 


209 An upright can be traced before 


CMIN. Blass? supplies yA@oo’ dvdhs uwiOer from Cramer Anecd. Oxon. 1. 65. 22 


(=fr. 46 Bergk4, 
Svopevéwy 8 aidns Néyeer BaxxvAldns. 
Blass. 
Movcas Housman : 


36 Bl.*), Bapurévws d¢ 7d “Atdns* 


222 owoxpadéuvoio. Movcas Blass (-ovs te Motvoats Nairn) : 
-o10 K)eods Jurenka. 


TO yap émOerixiv dftverat* 


220f. laifel]. 7a K.: laly[elrac* Kal 
-0to 
223 veordéxav d6cow Blass: who 


after TANABE finds a small trace of N written above I (or P), as if i(omAéxwy) had 


204 ddalela. This may be merely 
the Ionic poet’s conventional Doricizing 
of ddnbeln. See however Choeroboscus 
(Bekk. Anecd. p. 1314), dAHOea Kowds 
kal ddnOela’Artix@s. This was the older 
Attic accent (Chandler § 103, 2nd ed.). 
Cp. Ar. fr. 29 ® mapavola kal dvadela 
(instead of rapdvoa etc.). 

205 ff. wavdapdrwp: epithet of xpdvos 
in Simonides fr. 4, 5.—Kkadds with the 
epic (and Tonic) a, which is not found in 
Pindar.— épypévov: see on épxdévros in 
F , ‘exalts,’ strengthens in re- 
pute. In Od. 15. 372 épyov aéEovcw 
madkapes Deol, @ ériuluyw, the sense is 
“ prospers.’ 

209 didys. In Hes. Scut. 477, oFu’ 
aides molnoev, the word is passive in sense, 
as it must be here. 

220 ff. é\m(81, as in IX. 40, the ‘ hope’ 
or ambition of a man who aspires to win 


fame by the exercise of some gift. . The 
ten verses lost before v. 220 may have 
spoken of various pursuits, ending with 
a reference to the poet’s. In 221 the 
Ms. has no point after rat: and tatve- 
Ta Kal gives a far better rhythm than 
fallverac: «at etc., though the latter is 
otherwise unobjectionable (cp. Archil. 
fr. 36 dAdos dAAw Kapdinv lalverar). In* 
222 a dat. plur. is more probable than a 
genit. sing. (which would go with turwyr). 
The dat. will depend on ricuvos: ‘In (or 
with) which hope, trusting to the Muses,’ 
etc. (We might read -os te Movoais: 
but it seems less fitting that the Muses 
should he thus subjoined to the éAmls.) 
—powiKoxpadépvoice : a merely ornamen- 
tal epithet, given to Latona in x. 97 (n.). 
223 The letter after Tavde may have 
been N: but it is very uncertain. Asa 
conjectural supplement, vedtrAoKov Sdo.v 


SS 
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_ but truth is wont to prevail; and all-subduing time ever 
strengthens the repute of fine achievement. The vain speech 
of foes covertly detracts [from worth; but fails in the end...] 

; * * * * * % 


[Every one who works aright at his appointed task] has 
a hope to cheer his heart. With such hope I also, trusting in the 
Muses of purple kerchief, 


ant. 7. 


now present a gift of newly-woven song; thus honouring the epode 7. 
splendid hospitality shown to me by Lampon, his tribute to the 
Muse’s charm, not slight, which has found favour in his eyes. 

And if it be indeed radiant Cleio 


been corrected to »(comSxwyr). 226 f. ov at the end of 226 was first proposed by 
' Housman : érafpyjoais (as part.) by Platt (who after it placed réxyvay): rapéxwy and 
xdpw by J.: rlec by Blass. 228. EIK’Ms.: el 7’ J. (in 1897), Blass, Platt: ef as=el 
W. Schulze (cp. o#x=ov), on analogy of Arcadian efkay: Wilamowitz cp. Ar. Zys. 1099 
alx eldov, and the Cnidian verse in Her. I. 174, where he reads alk (vulg. ef x’) €BovXero. 
—Knrew | —évécraifey dpaciv]: so I had conjectured (but with ¢peoty) from KA- and 
ENEC, before EIQ and TAX were furnished by a small fragment, containing the ends 
of vv. 227—230, which Blass identified as belonging here.—@pacty Housman and 


Blass. 


is suitable: Blass gives veotwAdkov. I 
rather prefer the acc. sing., on account 
of tid, which serves to soften the 
figurative sense. tuvwv nde vedmdoxéds Tis 
déo1s seems better than the same phrase 
with veowNéxwy. Another possibility 
would be veddporov. (Or, if the letter 
after radvde was M, peXlpdoyyor or penrl- 
ywooorv.)—For 86ow cp. Pind. O. vit. 7 
Mody décw, and /. I. 45 Kovda dédots 
avdpt cop@ x.T.A. 

226 f. In the restoration of these 
verses two points may, I think, be taken 
as certain. (1) xdptv must have stood 
in 226, meaning the poet’s ‘charm,’ as 
in II. 97 Kal pweNyAwooou Tis buvjoet 
xdpw | Kntas dndévos. There is no other 
word to which the ray in 228 could so 
fitly refer. (2) éma®prycats, aor. partic., 
must be read in 227. The Aeolic form 
in -as is not elsewhere used by B.: but 
his Aaxotoay in XVIII. 13 f., and Motca 
in Vv. 4, are also exceptional Aeolisms. 
éralpjoat, with or without xe in 226, 
would require after it a word beginning 
with or: but the possible words (crépuy, 
ortxwv, ordua) are all inadmissible. The 
remaining question seems to be between 
(i) mapéxwv...re. (Blass), and (il) eg. 
peA€wy (XVIII. 2) ...reAet or tlve. I 
prefer (1), because, (a) after feviay, 
mapéxwv is fitter than rede? or river: and 


(4) rlec, governing xdpw, is better zz 
that place than a verb governing fevlay 
would be, since ray in 228 refers to ydpu. 
For the t in tle, cp. Aesch. Ag. 942, 
Eur. Heracl. 1013. 

The meaning is, then, that Lampon, 
in affording (xapéywv) hospitality to the 
poet, ‘honours the poetic charm, not 
Slight, on which he has looked with 
favour. ot BXnxpav (cp. X. 65), as being 
the Muse’s gift. The compound éradpew 
recurs only in later verse (Ap. Rhod. 4. 
497 éwa0pnoavras, where éo- is a v.d., 
and Quint. Smyrn. I. 111, where Heyne 
reads éod0pnoa). Here the word denotes 
favourable regard; as émiBdérew (rw) 
does in Lucian Astrol. 20. Cp. Vv. 8 detp’ 
&Opnaov. 

22ef. ey’, siqguidem: Plat. Phaedr. 
242D el ye ov adnOh Né-yers.—travOadrs, 
as giving bloom to the flowers of song; 
Pind. O. VI. 105 tuvwyr...etreprés dvOos. 
One of the Muses was Odea (Hes. 7%. 
77). Distinguish this form, with a, from 
that with a (69 n.).—évéoragtev: Od. 2. 
271 €i On ToL God marpos évéorakTaL mévos 
ni: Her. 1X. 3 adAdd of dewds évéoraxro 
iwepos x.T.A\.—pacty, Doric. This form 
occurs in Pindar, either without a variant 
(MV. 111. 62), or, as is far more often the 
case, with the v. /. gpecly (O. VII. 24, 
P. I. 56, UI. 108, IV. ro9, 219). In 


24—2 
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lal Ue 
7 mavOarys euais evéotatlev ppaciv, 
A ‘\ 
230 8 Tepibemets viv aovdat 
9 TmavTt kapv€ovTe hag. 


XIII. 


[XIV.] 


KAEOTITOAEMQIi OECCAAQI 
ITMTTOIC TIETPAIA 


, 
OTp- a. 


- WwW 


: EO pev etpapOar rapa Sai[povos ar- 
2 Opto. apiorov’ 
aupdopa & éecbddv 7 apaddv- 

ve. Bapvt\atos pohovca: 


5 Karyat jov id wyudary Te v- 
6 xe Kk jatopOwletoa * TLLaV 


7 © ad|dos addotay eeu" 


2 , 
avT.a. x 


puptja. & dvdpav apetai, pia S élK 


2 Taca|y mpoKerTa, 


ITI. 
(Satuoow K.). 


The title added in the left margin by A%. 
3 écOdév rT or écAXods conj. J. 


1 daiuovos Platt and others 
(€c@Xovs K.): é6OXOv MS. 


Biisdie ONHAHYVISANHTE A: A?* cancelled HAH and wrote KAI above.—xayarov 
id’ UYiparh conj. J.: 7 Kvdpov 75 Blass: see comment.—revxec Blass and others. 


P. 111. 59, where the MSS. agree in gpegiv, 
Boeckh restored ¢pacly. Pindar also uses 
ppéveoow (J. 111. 5), as B. does (XIII. rr). 
If the Ionian’s conventional Doricism was 
consistent, he would have written dpaciv 
here; and we are not justified in assuming 
the reverse. 

230 The stress is on Tepirerets. If 
Cleio has really inspired the poet, this 
ode, which honours Lampon (vy), will 
please.—For the compound with é7os as 
epithet of docdai cp. VII. 7 n. 


XIII. 1 cipdp@ar, impersonal. tapad 
Salpovos: the best thing for men is that a 
good destiny should have been assigned 
(to them) by the gift of heaven: cp. XVI. 
24 €x Oedy motpa: Aesch. Ag. 1026 otpav 
éx Gea: Pers. 101 Oed0ev wotpa: Xen. A. 
VI. 3. 6 éx Gedy Twempwpuévoy éorl: Pind. 
NV. IV. 61 76 dpomorv ArdOev rempwpevor. 
P. Wl. 59 xpH TH Feotxdra map Saudvewr 
pacrevénev.trapa Satpooww is also pos- 
sible (mortal destiny is laid up with the 
gods, is in their keeping): but here the 
god is rather the dispenser of fate. 


2—6 The ms. has a point after po- 
Aotoa. Fortune, when it comes in a 
grievous shape, crushes (4pad8iver, weak- 
ens, brings low) even a brave spirit: but, 
when it has a prosperous course (katop- 
Qwbeioa), makes a man admired -and 
eminent (tudav7). 

After éo@Aov in 3 7’ has dropped out: 
unless, indeed, the poet wrote écAods, 
but the transition from that plural to the 
singular in v. 5 would be very harsh. It 
can hardly be doubted that the metre 
here was the same as in the antistrophic 
verse (10), [Blass, ac- * 
cepting éo6Ady without re, supposes that 
~~-—-— here is substituted for the -~—~— 
in verse 10. But this seems very im- 
probable, even if it be metrically pos- 
sible. ] 

5 f The first hand wrote ...ov 78y 
vYipavR: where #5n was doubtless a 
corruption of 48’, this, in turn, having 
replaced the less common form, i8’. The 
metre is shown by v, 12, --~~-~~_-_, 
[Blass however reads 4 xudpdr 48° tyidarh 
Tev-, assuming that -—~— could be sub- 
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who has imbued my spirit with that charm, sweet will be the 
strains that tell forth his name to all the folk. 


CPE 


[XIV.] 


_ for Cleoptolemus of Thessaly, victor in the chariot-race at the 
Petraia. 


A happy destiny is heaven’s best gift to mortals. 


Fortune 


can crush worth, if she comes fraught with suffering; she can 
make a man admired and eminent, if her course be prosperous. 
The honour won by men takes various shapes : 


the forms of human excellence are countless; but one merit has 


the foremost place among all,— 


8 f. The end of v. 8 (MIAAE) is contained in a small fragment placed here by K., which 
gives also the last letters or syllables of v. ro (A), 11 (N), 12 (APMO), and 13 (M@A). 
—€k macéwy conj. Richards (é« racay Jurenka): é& a\\a@v Housman: és riway R. Ellis. 


— 


stituted for the -—~~ in v. 12: but here 
again it seems more than doubtful whether 
such a substitution is possible. The me- 
trical effect is almost intolerably harsh.] 
I regard 8’ as well-nigh certain. i6é is 
Homeric, but is not used by Pindar: it 
is probable in Soph. At. 969, but does 
not elsewhere occur in Tragedy. (For 
an instance of elided i6’, see Od. 3. 10.) 
We might, indeed, read (xAewdv) 8 Kal 
iyipavy (6€ sometimes follows re: Soph. 
O. C. 367 ff.): or kNewév te x.7-A. Then, 
however, the scribe’s #57 would remain 
without satisfactory explanation, since it 
is unlikely that it could have arisen from 
so familiar a word as dé. 

There is room before ov for four or five 
letters. Five is the number required by 
Blass’s # xvdpjév: but his 4 cannot (in 
my opinion) be right. We need kat, dé, 
or Te. I would suggest kd-yat]ov (d-ynTds) 
or kayavov: for crasis of cal at the be- 
ginning of a verse, see III. 81 x#71, and 
XVII. 50 Knvrucrov. In Class. R. XI. 
p. 131 (Mar. 1898) I proposed Kal kAe- 
vov, which still seems to me _ not 
improbable. In KAIKAEINON the re- 
semblance of KA to KA might have led 
to the loss of KAI, leaving in our Ms. 
only KAEINON. The number of letters 
before ov for which this conjecture re- 
quires space is, therefore, only the same 
as that demanded by the emendations 
noticed above,—five. In objecting to it 


as requiring too much room (‘nimia pro 
spatio,’ 2nd ed. p. 121) Blass evidently 
overlooked the fact that, on my hypo- 
thesis, kat had dropped out. 

Tevxer=TlOnot: Od. 13. 397 add’ aye 
a” dyvworov revéw: so Pind. XV. Iv. 83 ff. 
ipuvos...icodaiuova Tevxet | Para: Aesch. 
Eum. 668 76 civ wodopa Kal orparoy 
TevEwW péeyav. 

Sf. pvpla 8 ...dperaf. From the 
importance of happy fortune for the 
attainment of honour, the poet passes 
to the various kinds of honour that men 
may win, and the variety of exced/ences in 
different aspirants. Cp. vill. 88f., and 
1X, 39 ie 

pla...mpdoxetra. It seems possible, or 
even probable, that rpéxecrat here means, 
‘7s set in front’ (of all others), ‘ holds the 
first place’; as mporibévar rl twos can 
mean ‘to prefer’ (Her. III. 53, etc.). 
Cp. Arist. 7op. V1. 5 (p. 1426 24) év ols 
ob mpdbxe:tat TOU Néyou 70 Tl éorw (‘where 
the nature of the thing is not put first in 
the account of it’). We might then read: 
(1) & macay, ‘ranks first among them 
all,’ as suggested by H. Richards (writing 
éx macéwv) in Class, R. X11. 76 (€& ad\dGv 
Housman, 7. 73). Or: (2) els APov, 
‘in respect to happiness.’ (és Tima 
Robinson Ellis, 26. 65: but cp. 6.) I 
slightly prefer (1), as better fitted to inter- 
pret the sense of mpéxeirat. [Blass writes 
és Evvoy mpdxerrat, z.¢. ‘is set before men 
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10 3 35 To] map xelpos KuPepra- 
; 


a 


Oy itn 


_ 


cal 


ém. a. 15 


Nn 


Tar O.|kaiator ppeverow. 
ovt é BapumevOéow appo- ‘ 

Cer pléxas Pdppuyyos oppa 

Kat dulyuKdayyets xopot, 


OUT élv Badtats Kavayx a 
4 A > > . > e 4 
xadk |dxtumos* add ep ExdoTw 


Kaipos| avOpav epypate Kah- 


3 
> x \ 
4  Auotos: ev epdovTa d€ Kat OYeds 
s KNeomtokgum dé yapuy 
wn wr Y 4 
6 vov xpn Ilooedavds te Herpat- 


20 


a pAot. 


7 OV TEWEVOS KEAAONTAL, 
cs 
8 IIuppiyou 7 evdokor immdr[tKov vir, 


10 f£. és 7d Headlam, Pearson: 6s 7& Wilamowitz: a 7a Blass: ef rd Richards: 


8s ye K.—KYBEPNAI A: corr. Al.—xvuBepyarar K.: 
12 otr’ é&v] otk & K.: otroe Ellis: ovx dy (with dpudgo) Platt. 


xuBépyacey Wilamowitz. 
13 udxas J. 


for their common good,’—whatever the 
special aper7 of each may be.—My former 
conjecture, accepted by Kenyon and 
Smyth, was evdaluwy mpdxecra, ‘is set 
before men,’-—‘is proposed to their 
efforts,’—‘as truly happy,’ z.e. ‘with a 
sure promise of happiness. ’] 

10f. ds...KvBepvarat, a relative clause 
serving to define the dpe77 meant in 8f. ; 
equivalent in sense to ev (or 6re) Tus 
KuBepvadrar. Thuc. Il. 44 § 1 TO 6 
evTuxXEs, ol dv THs evmperetarys (EuuHopas) 
Adxwor: VI. 14 70 KaNGs &pEae ToOT’ elvar, 
ds dv ryv matplba wpedjoyn ws mreloTa. 
Cp. also vil. 68 §1: Od. 24. 286. 

To wdp xeipds, ‘his immediate task’ ; 
the act which is next to come from his 
hand. The phrase resembles 7d zap 
modos: Pind. P. 111. 60 (a man should 
pray for things which befit men), yvdvta 7rd 
map odds, olas eiuev aloas, ‘aware of what 
lies in front of him, and of our mortal 
destiny.’ There, 7d map zodés is the 
thing to which one will come at the next 
step from where his foot now ts: t.é., 
what lies directly in front of him,— 
decay and death. Cp. also P. x. 62f. 
Tuxwy Kev aprahéav oxé0or dpovTida Tay 
map modés: | Ta 6 els EvravTdy aréxuaproy 
mpovojoar: ‘if he succeeds, he will seize 
with rapture on his zmmedzate desire; 
but what a year may bring forth, no sign 
can foreshow.’ As 7d map odds suits 


Pindar’s thought of men moving on their 
appointed paths, so 76 map xetpds suits 
our poet’s thought here. Happy is he 
who is guided by a just mind in ‘¢hat 
which his hand finds to do at each 
successive moment. 

12—16 pdyxats is on the whole much 
more probable in v. 13 than Aaxais, the 
conjecture of Blass (2nd ed.). Hesychius 
gives Adyn (ste): AHéts, adaroKAnpwors. 
(In Aesch. 7h. 914 rapwv rarpgwy Aaxal 
are their ‘ portions’ in those graves.) It 
may be granted that B. could have used 
haxy as=Adyxos. And at first sight 
Aaxais is distinctly commended by Bapv- 
mevOéo.v. Compare, however, x. 68 
baxats...kuypats. The reasons which 
weigh with me in favour of pdxats are 
chiefly these. (1) The antithesis be- 
tween joyous music and kavaxd...dxruos 
(15f.). With Aayats, we must there read, 
as Blass does, arepvéxtumos. But cavayd 
denotes some sharp sound, esp. the 
clanging of metal: Z/. 16. 105 wnt 
Baddouevyn Kavaxny éxe: Soph, Ant. 130 
Xpvood Kavayyjs. In I. 1@-B. uses 
yucetay avihev kavaxydv to describe the 
brisk, high-pitched notes of flutes. kavaya 
orepvoxtuos could not well denote the 
sound made by Jeating the breast (cp. 
Soph. dz. 631 ff xepdrdaxror 8° | & 
orépvoiot mecotvra | dofmot). It would 
have to mean, ‘a shrill sound (of yor) 
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guided by just thoughts in each thing that his 


The voice of the lyre, the clear strains of choral song, accord 
not with the grievous stress of battle, | 


as the clash of arms has no place amidst festivity. To every 
work of man the fitting season lends the fairest grace; and 
‘heaven prospers him who works aright. 

Now, in tribute to Cleoptolemus, ‘tis meet to celebrate the 
sacred domain of Poseidon Petraios, and the glorious son of 
Pyrrhichus, victor in the chariot-race... 


(so K., and Blass!) : Naxats Blass?.—éu¢a J. (a conjecture afterwards confirmed by 


the letters M®A in the fragment mentioned above in n. on 8 f.). 
18 EPAONTI A: corr. A*?—ép60? J. 


orepvoxtuos Blass. 17 xatpds J. 


16 xadkdxrumTos K.: 


accompanied by beating of the breast’®: 
this, however, would be a forced sense. 
On the other hand kavaxa xadkéxtutros 
(the clash of arms) is a natural phrase : 
and it is strongly confirmed by XVII. 59 
“xargKxeoxrimou udxyas. (2) In 16f. the 
poet adds that xarpés should be observed 
in every aeed or work of man, ég’ éxdaoTy... 
€épyuart. This is suitable if the anti- 
thesis to festivity is fighting; but less so, 
if it is mourning. (3) Music and choral 
song are prominently named by B. him- 
self (fr. 4. 2) among the gifts of Elpjva. 
Cp. //. 18. 490 ff.,—the city at peace, 
with its festal music of avAof and Péppcy- 
yes, contrasted with the city at war. 

AuyvkAayyets (only here): cp. IX. 10 
AiytPOoyyor. Avy’s is notably frequent 
as an epithet of the Muse, the lyre, or 
song (e.g. Od. 24. 62, Terpander fr. 6, 
Aleman fr. 1, Stesichorus fr. 44, Pind. 
OL 3X. 447, etc.). 

17 Kkatpés: from Theognis 401 pndev 
dyav oneview: katpds 6° érl raow dpioTos | 
épypacw dvOpérwv: cp. also Hes. Of. 
694 Katpos 8 éml maow dpicros: Pind. O. 
xin. 47f. érerae 5 év éxdorw | wérpov 
vojoat dé kaipos dpicros (‘a just measure 
goes with every deed; and to discern it 
is the highest opportuneness’). 

18 eb tSovra: suggested by pyuare. 
Each deed should be done in season; 
and if a man does it aright, the god, too, 
prospers him. Cp. Eur. fr. 432. 2 To 
yap movodvre kal eds cu\NauBdver. There 
is an allusion to success in the games (cp. 
Ill. 94 mpdtav7e 5° ef), which smooths 
the transition from the prefatory moraliz- 
ing to the proper subject of the ode. 

19—21 xapw: the poetical tribute. 


The acc. is in apposition with the~sen- 
tence (Xxpq...Tésevos KeAadjoar). An 
exact parallel is afforded by Pind. O. x1. 
78 ff. (484 B.C.) kat vuv érwvuplay xd pry | 
vikas aryepwxou KkeNadnabueba | Bpovrar 
kai mupmddauov Bédos etc.: where xdpur 
has a like sense, and is similarly in ap- 
position with the sentence.—vdyv, as so 
often, when B. passes from proem to 
theme: IX. gn. 

Ilerpatov: schol. Pind. P. Iv. 138 
(where Pelias, king of Iolcus, is addressed 
by Jason as ta? Ilocecdavos Ierpatov), 
Ilerpatos riyuarar Mocedwv mapa Oerradots, 
OTe StaTrepav Ta Opn Ta Oerradixd, héyw 
6n 7a Téumn, memolnke Ov air&y émirpéxew 
Tov mworapuov IInverdv, mpdrepov dia uvéons 
THs Torews (sic) péovra Kal moda THY 
xwpluv diapbelpovra. Her. Vil. 129 gives 
the legend, without mentioning the cult. 
Cp. schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 1244 (on wérpnv 
0 Alwovlnvy): thy Oeccadlay Ilérpav- 
xwplov 6€ éorw év ¢ TlocevdGvos ayera 
adywv. It is only a conjecture that the 
scene of the Ilerpata was somewhere 
near Tempe. 

22. IIvpplxov, probably the victor’s 
father. Cleoptolemus has been named 
in 19 as the recipient of the poetical 
offering. But there is no unfitness in 
this second reference to him as victor. 
Blass’s supplement traévekov vidv may 
therefore be accepted. In v. 23 8s refers 
to vidv, 2.e. Cleoptolemus, and the two 
epithets refer to his father Pyrrhichus. 
Verse 24 may have been, as Herwerden 
suggests, rarpds mepuxws.—Jurenka, sup- 
posing Pyrrhichus to be the charioteer, 
supplies lrmdv[wuor dpudy]: but see on 


V. 43. 


epode 1. 
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rds didogeivou te Kal dpHod|ixov 


[The last six verses of orp. f’, the whole of dvr. f’, and the first three 
verses of éz. f’, are lost. } 


em. 8.40 4 


—v — elbddea Oeooal Ay - - 


s¥U—UY] & yvahous: 


6— 


- - Tarérns wl~ - - 


7 —~vy-vvV — ev 


[The rest of the ode is lost.] 


23 This verse, the first of the second strophe, is the last in column XXIX. 


After this 


at least one whole column has been lost, as ode XIV begins at the top of the next 


column which has been preserved. 


indicates, to verses 4—7 of an epode (probably the second). 


40—48 These words belonged, as metre 


They are supplied by 


a small fragment (no. 11) which K. placed here. 


40—43 Metre indicates that these 
vestiges belonged to verses 4—7 of an 
epode. ev#Sea was probably the epithet 
of Poseidon’s temple or altar (cp. Pind. 
O, VII. 32 evwdeos é€& advToo: Eur. Tro. 
1061 f. Ovderra Bwudv). yvddous must 
‘denote the valley in which the chariot- 
xace was held. ‘Thus (¢.g.): Bwudy aud’ ] 
evwdea Oecoad[las evdaluovos] év yuddors, 
if in v. 19 there was synizesis in KXeo7ro- 
Agu: if there was not, the epithet of 
Occoadias might be immoxudéos, or Ir- 
smounrtoos (Pind. /. VI. 9).—The letters 


vrédns belonged, as the accent in the Ms. 
shows, to a proper name, doubtless Ilay- 
TéXns- (The names IlavréXevos and 
TlayréXeos are extant.) This was pre- 
sumably the charioteer. The x might 
suggest xuBépvalcev or KuBepyyiras: see 
Vv. 47-—We might conjecture that the 
poet, having no myth available which 
would suit his Thessalian theme, had 
recourse to description of the chariot-race 
itself, such as Simonides is known to 
have used in some epinikia. 
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AIOYPAMBOI 
XIV. [XV] 
AN]THNOPIAAI 

H EAENH]C ATTAITHCIC 


Col. 30 orp. a’. 


al 


"AvTyvopos | avTiOéov 

ovtvé Oepepa mis, "APdvas mpdamodos, 
bi~ev dyvov I |a\Addos opoysaxou 

vadv Odpas te x |pucéas R 

s ayyérors Siacoicry "Apyetov "Odvacet 
6 Aaptidda Meved|dw 7 Atpeida Baorret 
U- - - Badd \Cavos Bcava 


v 


7 


avr. a. r- —- VU —-UU op 
2y-UU-uY | TT pOoonveTev 
10 34% -UVU- - ~ UY élixripévay 
Eee at gee Gan we 
ld 
s-U-- —-V — ~]Swv tuydrtes 
6— UU UU So OU O Soop Geots 
7-V¥---Y¥--—-Y¥ —Jous 


[ér. a’, and the first v. of otp. 6’, are lost. | 


HIV. “Av]ryvoplidac [} ‘Edévy]s caralrnows. The title was written by A*, not, as 
usual, in the left margin, but at the top of the column, since this ode, the first of the 
extant AvBvpauBor, began a new volume or a new section. See Introduction to the 
Ode. 1 ‘Av rijvopos is certain, agreeing with such vestiges as remain before dyriéou. 
2 The letters before C AOANAC were almost certainly III: the epithet must, then 
have ended in -@ms. Blass further thinks that ENQL (or EPQI?) preceded IL: but 
this is wholly uncertain: he supplies d¢uap repev@mis. The first syll. of the v., however, 


xIV. 1—9 With regard to the vy. 1—5. Probably she has taken them 


embassy of Odysseus and Menelaus to 
Troy, and the treatment of the subject 
by Bacchylides, see the Introduction to 
this Ode. The poem begins somewhat 
abruptly. Theano, wife of the Trojan 
Antenor and priestess of Athena, is with 
the two envoys at the temple of the 
goddess on the acropolis of Troy. So 
much is clear from the remains of 


thither in order that they may sup- 
plicate Athena to prosper their mission. 
Their hospitable reception at the house 
of Antenor is presupposed. The traces 
in verses 2—gq favour some such con- 
jecture as that of Crusius (see cr. n.): 
she opened the temple of Pallas, with 
its golden doors, to the Greek envoys. 
No point occurs in the Ms. before that 
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DITHYRAMBS. 


pct ea 


THE SONS OF ANTENOR 


OR THE DEMAND FOR THE RESTITUTION OF HELEN. 


God-like Antenor'’s [wife of grave mien], priestess of Athena, str. 1. 


, deep-girdled Theano, [opened the holy temple] of battle-rousing 
Pallas with its golden doors [to the two envoys] of the Greeks, 
Odysseus, son of Laertes, and Menelaus, the prince sprung from 


Atreus... | 
* * * 


is long in 44 and 51. I suggest ci¢vi OeuepOmis. 
Tladdddos époiudxou [vady rUdas Te x]pucéas : 
al 5° dre vnov ixavov ’AOjrns év mode axpn, 
5 ayyédots txovow Crusius : —~— mpécBecow Blass. 
Nairn, Wilamowitz.—7r’ added above line by A*. 

letter before QN seems to have been A or A. 
13 civ Geois] These words answer to -a Baowdet in 6, Oedéveret 
Probably ye, re, or 6€é has dropped out after ovv. 


Ae corr. A>. 
in 48, and -ds Oéduiros in 55. 


14 After this verse all the rest of column Xxx is lost. 


* * * 


3 f. Crusius supplies wifey a-yvor] 


fara Ovpas would be better; Z/. 6. 297 f. 


Thot Ovpas dite Oeava kaddurdpyos x.7.A. 
6 Aapriddg Meved]aw Crusius, 
7 Badifwvos K. 12 The 
[wap’ adj ]Awy Tuxdvres P—TYXONTAC 


Column XXxXI begins with 


v. 37 (ayov x.7.X.), the second y. of epode 8’. The number of verses lost is 


therefore 22 (15—36). 


which follows tmpootjverey in v. 9. 
There was certainly no break in the first 
sentence before BaotAet in v. 6, and 
perhaps none before Oeavd in v. 7. 
But, whether she or Odysseus was subject 
to mpooiverev, a new sentence or clause 
must have begun in the lost part of v. 8 
or of v. 9. 

2 ’ASavas mpdorodos: //. 6. 297 ff. 
at 6° bre vndv ixavov “AOiwns év mode 
axpy, | Tyee Ovpas wite Oeavy Kaddud- 
pnos, | Kesants, dXoxos “Avrivopos lrioda- 
poo’ | Tiv yap Tp@es &Onxay ’AOnvains 
igpecav. Her father Kioo7js, a Thracian 
prince,—to be distinguished from He- 
cuba’s father Kiooe’s (Eur. Hec. 3),—is 
mentioned in //. 11. 223.—The epithet 
ended in -Gms (see cr. n.). Qewepars, 
‘of grave mien’ (epithet of aldws in 
Aesch, P.V. 134), would be not unfitting 
for the priestess.—Blass (2nd ed.) gives 
Tepevamis (not extant). 

5 Possibly dyyéAots deoootcw: cp. LZ. 
11. 140 GyyeNinv (of this embassy).— 


[pécBecow Blass: there is, however, no 
instance in classical poetry of mpéoBecs 
as= ‘ambassadors.’ In Aesch. Suppl. 
727, where mpéoBn is commonly read, 
mpéoBus could mean only senex.] 

9 mpoonverev, impf., a form given by 
Mss. in Pind. P. IV. 97 and IX. 29, where 
some edd. read mpocévvere.—Was the 
subject to this verb Theano or Odysseus? 
It might seem fitting that she, as priestess 
of the temple, should speak here. In any 
case, a speech by Odysseus presumably 
occurred before v. 37. A fragment, not 
unsuitable to a speech by him, is con- 
jecturally placed in vv. 30 and 31 (n.). 
If that conjecture be right, several lines 
before v. 30 must also have been spoken 
by him. Supposing, then, that a speech 
by Theano began at v. 10, it cannot 
have been long. tvxévres in 12 may have 
referred (whoever was the speaker) to 
the ‘obtaining’ of satisfactory terms by 
the Greek envoys. 
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23 2 — — W — pecovt |KTLos Kéap 
[The last five vv. of orp. f', and the first v. of avr. B’, are lost.] 


—- W —- WW - 


Pie 


30 24 — UYU <ov yap UrdKdoTov hopet 
lal Z, 
3 Bpotota. puvdevta hoyov codia.> 
[The last four vv. of dvr. f’, and the first v. of ém. B’, are lost.] 


Sa ei 


er 6 030s 


—- UW — 


WY — 


> 9 
Col.31 2 ayov, matnp 8 evBovdos npws 
, lal 
3 mavTa odpawev Ipidum Baorret 
4 Taloecot Te ploy “Axawr. 


> 
40 5 eva KdpuKes du ev- 


A / > ze 
6 petayv mow OpyvpEvoL 


7 Tpdwv addd{lov darayyas 


orp. y. + Oe€loTpatoy els ayopar. 
2 TavTa dé di€dpapev avdders Adyos- 
45 3 Oeots 8 avicyovtes yépas abavarots 
4 vVXOVTO Tavoac aL duav. 
s Motvoa, tis mpatos \éywv apyev Sixaiwv; 


fon) 


Theva Bevidas Mevédaos yaput OedEveret 


23 pecovt|xtios xéap is fr. g K., conjecturally placed here by Blass; though (as he 


says) the colour is darker than that seen in the extant part of col. Xxx. 
tint is found, however, in parts of col. XXXI. 


A similar 
These two words ended v. 2 of 


a strophe, as is shown by the large vacant space above them (the last three verses of 


an epode, as well as the first of a strophe, being short). 


30 f. On the suggestion 


of G. F. Hill, Blass places here fr. 35 (Bergk), preserved by Clem. Alex. Paedag. 111. 


23 peroviKtios Kéap. If (which is 
doubtful) the words belonged to this 
place, Odysseus may have been con- 
trasting the bliss of peace with ‘the 
midnight fear’ which torments the heart 
in war-time. Cp. what the poet says 
of peace in fr. 3. 10: o¥d€ ouAGrar peXl- 
gppwy | trvos ard Brepdpwr. 

830 f. ov yap timdxdoroy. Metre is 
the only definite ground for placing these 
words here. Clement quotes them in 
his Paedagogus, as in his Stromateis he 
quotes vv. 50—56 (cr. n.). The fact 
that this ode was familiar to him may 
be viewed as slightly strengthening the 
conjecture based on the metre. On the 
other hand, verses of this measure may 
have occurred in more than one of the 


poet’s odes. It seemed best, on the 
whole, to print the words here, with 
a due indication of the doubt. If they 
were spoken by Odysseus, what was the 
context? Possibly he was deprecating 
the suspicion that his plea for a peaceful 
settlement veiled some insidious design : 
copia would then be the art of the 
orator. That word might, however, 
suggest rather the art of the poet, as 
though B. were saying that there is 
nothing ‘furtive’ in the ‘clear utterance’ 
of poetry. (Contrast Pind. O. 11. gr ff. 
puvaerTa cuvetoiow* és dé TO av Epunvéwy 
xarl fer.) 

37 ff. ayov: (the sons of Antenor) 
proceeded to conduct Odysseus and 
Menelaus to the Trojan agora. Mean- 


J a 
a 
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— [ Verses 30f. ?...for no guile lurks in the clear utterance that ant. 2. 
wisdom brings to mortals.] 
* * 


XIv] 


* * * 


[The sons of Antenor] then led [the envoys to the market- epode 2. 
place of Troy]; while their father, the sage hero, went to declare 
all the word of the Achaeans to king Priam and his sons. 

Thereupon heralds, hastening through the wide city, began 
to gather the array of Trojans 


* 


into the marketplace where warriors muster. Everywhere the 
loud rumour ran abroad; and men lifted up their hands to the 
immortal gods, praying for rest from their woes. 

Say, Muse, who was the first to plead the righteous cause? 
Menelaus son of Pleisthenes spake with winning voice, 


str. 3. 


310, ov yap brékNoroy gPopei | Bporoicr dwvdevra Néyor copia: but he writes Bporots 6é 
instead of Bporoic:. As metre shows (cp. 44 f.), these words formed y. 2 (latter part) 
and y. 3 of a strophe or antistr.; so, if fr. 9 is rightly referred to str. 8’, they belonged 
to antistr. 8’. 38 cduaver] cduavey Blass. Cp. XVI. 51. 47 hoywv dpxev 
K., with Purser: APXEN AOTON ms.—The brocrerypy after AIKAIOQN is abnormally 


placed on a level with the bottom of the letters. 


while their father (ebBovdos fpws, as 
in Z/. 3. 148 mwemvupévos) ‘went to lay’ 
(imperf.) ‘all the word of the Achaeans 
before Priam,’ and to obtain his sanction 
for the calling of the assembly. There- 
upon (év@a, v. 40) the heralds went 
forth to convoke it. (I can see no need 
for changing the odpa.vev of the Ms. 
to oduavev, with Blass.) 

Somewhere, then, in the course of the 
lost verses the sons of Antenor came 
on the scene. Antenor himself (we may 
suppose) had previously learned the wishes 
of the envoys: there is nothing to show 
that he is imagined as present here. 

According to the schol. on Z/. 24. 
496, B. represented Theano as having 
borne fifty sons to Antenor (only ten are 
named in the //tad). This mention may 
have occurred in the verses lost between 
31 and. 37. Was his choice of that 
surprising number connected with the 
requirements of a KvKtos xopés, which 
consisted of fifty members (Simon. fr. 
147, 476 B.c.)? The Antenoridae, as 
such a chorus, may have formed a 
spectacular element in the production 
of this dithyramb. 


42f. dddayyas: a term applied in 


the Ziad only to the ‘ranks’ of men ~ 


drawn up in battle array, or engaged 
in fighting. But the poet may have had 
in mind the phrase describing how the 


(Cp. vitt. 83 cr. n.) 


Achaeans ‘marched forth by companies 
to the place of assembly,’ éorexdwvTo | 
ikadov els d-yopjy (//, 2. 92).—8e—lorparov 
only here: cp. de&dwpos, detiOeos, Seki- 
panos, dekirupos.—eis (instead of és) is 
extant in B. only here and in elodvray 
(Vv. 110). 

44f. avddes, ‘loud’: Aesch. Zum. 
380 aiddra: paris.—dvloyxovtes xépas: 
Ill. 36n. 

46 ravcacba Svav. Weil observes 
that B. seems here to conceive the 
embassy as occurring in the middle 
of the war, and not before its com- 
mencement. Rather, I think, he is 
following the Kémpa, which must have 
been his chief authority. According to 
the summary of that epic given by Proclus 
in his Xpyorouabea, two battles between 
Greeks and Trojans occurred soon after 
the landing of the invaders, and de/ore 
the embassy. In the first encounter the 
Trojans were victorious; in the second, 
they were defeated. 

47 Motca, tls mparos...; in the 
epic style (//. 1. 8 etc.). Pind. P. Iv. 7o 
rls yap apya déEaro vauridlas ; —Adyov... 
Sixaloy, ‘righteous pleas’ for the restora- 
tion of Helen.—The Ms. places apxev 
before Adywr: cp. IX. 19 n. 

48 II\acdeviSas. According to a 
post- Homeric genealogy of the Pelopidae, 
the father of Agamemnon and Menelaus 
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@ Tpaes apniprro., 

Leds “iipédav, 6s amavra dépKeTat, 

ovk atrios Ovatots peydhwv axéwr, 

GAN év péow KElTaL KLYyELV 

nacw avOperos Aixay iBetay, ayvas 
Evvopias akddovOov Kat mwvtas O€ptros° 
dA\Biov matdés viv aipevyTar avvoLKoV. 


[XIV 


, . 
pbéyéar’, edrémovot Kowwoas Xapicow 


ir \ , 
ér.y. 1G & aiddous Képdecou Kal appoovvats 


is} 


earcious Odddova’ abapBys 


"YT Bpis, & mAlovrov] Svvauiv te Oows 


60 


GANOTPLov WTACEV, AUTLS 


3 
fi 
50 €s Baby wéure pOdpor, 
6 


, X\ c Fe 
Kelva Kal UTEeppiahous 
lal nw y 7 
7 Tas matdas w\eooe Tiyarras. 


50O—56 These seven verses are quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. V. 731, without the 


poet’s name (6 Avpixds Ppyot). 


Sylburg and Boeckh rightly gave them to B., though 


for a wrong reason, viz. because B. had made Cassandra predict the fall of Troy 


(Porphyrion on Hor. C. 1. 


15, and schol. Statius 7%. Vil. 330): Bergk? fr. 29. 
Clement supplies the defects of our MS. in 51—53. 


54 Aixay idetay] 


AIKAAHOHAN (AH instead of NI) A: A3 wrote NI above, and altered the second 


was not Atreus, but his son Pleisthenes. 
This occurs first in Stesichorus fr. 42, 
where Agamemnon is factheds Ideo- 
Oevidas. Aesch. Agam. 1602 wav 7d 
Il\evoPévous yevos: id. 1569 Saluovrr TH 
Il\ evo bevidav. 

In OeAgverret the second part of the 
compound denotesthe @éAxrpov (and not, 
as in OedElvoos, the object): cp. Apzgr. 
Gr. 1053 Oerki meds... pdpucyé. 

49 Kowecas Xdpioowy, having taken 
counsel of the Graces, z.e. happily in- 
spired by them. The object of cowwoas 
is left to be understood from the context : 
it is POéyuara, Ndyor, or the like, suggested 
by @éyéaro. (Jurenka, less well, supplies 
yapuv.) In Pind. P. Iv. 115 the object 
is expressed, vuxti kowdoarTes dddy (‘when 
Night alone knew the secret of their 
way’). The use of the middle voice, 
however, illustrates the ellipse here. The 
full phrase is kowotcbal twi mT, ‘to con- 
sult one about a thing’ (Xen. A. vil. 1.27 
Te mev Oew ovdey ExowdoarvTo,...avTol 5é 
€BouevovTo): but kowodcGal tive (without 
an acc.) also occurs (Xen. Ax. V. 6. 27). 
—The Charites gave eloquence no less 


than song; thus an epigram (4Az¢h. VIl. 
416) describes a poet who was also an 
orator as Tov aby “Epwre | xal Motvcais 
Kegdcavr jduAdyous Xdpiras. 

50—56 Clement’s citation of these 
verses (cr. n.) is introduced by the words, 
Kax@v yap 6 Beds obtrore aitios. 

52 ovK aitios: cp. the words of Zeus 
to the gods (Od. 1. 32), & wérot, olov 57 
vu Geovs Bporoi airtdwyrat: | €& huéwy yap 
pact kak’ éupevar- of 5€ kal avrol | opjow 
dracbanlyow strép popov adye exovow. 
Eur. fr. 254 mé\N, © réxvov, cpdddovew 
avOpwrovs Beol.—rd paorov eimas, aizid- 
cacbar Oeovs. 

53—55 é péow keitan, it is ‘open to 
all men,’—like a prize proposed in a 
competition for which all may enter. 
Dem. or. 4 § 5 d@\a Tod rodéuou Kelweva 
év wéow. Cp. the fragment in Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 5. 654 (Bergk* adesp. 868), 
ov yap év méco.o Keira | SBpa dvouaynra 
Mowdy | rwmiruxdvte pew. — kryeiv, 
‘reach,’ ‘attain to,’as to a goal. Hesiod 
(Op. 289 ff.) and Simonides (fr. 58) place 
*Aper7 on a height which men must climb 
with toil.—Atkay iBetay ‘straightforward’ 


XIV] — 
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_counselled of the fair-robed Graces: 


‘Warriors of Troy, Zeus, who rules on high and beholds all ant. 3. 


things, is not the author of grievous woes for mortals. No, 
open before all men is the path that leads to unswerving Justice, 
a t of holy Eunomia and prudent Themis: happy the 
land whose sons take her to dwell with them. 


‘But Insolence,—the spirit, void of reverence, who luxuriates 
in shifty wiles and illicit follies—who swiftly gives a man his 
neighbour’s wealth and power, but anon plunges him into a 
gulf of ruin,—she it was who destroyed the Giants, overweening 
sons of Earth...’ 


H to EI.—Alxay dclav Clem.—ayvas] ayvay Clem. : corrected conjecturally by Bergk. 
, 55 axédNovfov omitted by A: added above line by A*.—Oé€uiros] O€urd50s Clem. : corr. 


Bergk. 
otvoxov] CYNAIKON A: corr. A’. 


Palmer. 
XII. 131 (Mar. 1898).—o@’ conj. Platt. 


56 vw] S vw Clem.: & deleted by Neue.—aipeiyrac] ebpdvres Clem. — 
57 Képdecor Blass: Pevderor. K. (Palmer): 
the traces before AECCI seem to suit the former best. 


59 aJ.: & K.—m)oirov 


61 6] The slight traces before EC suit A’, as I noted in Class. Rev. 


63 wreooev K.: QAECEN Ms. 


Justice (Vv. 6 ev@v5tKos): contrast Hes. 
Op. 219 ckodupat Sixgot. Justice is ‘at- 
tendant on holy Eunomia and prudent 
Themis’: z.e. justice as between men is 
secured by good laws administered in 
a righteous spirit. Aix guards the rela- 
tive rights derived from a principle of 
Right, Oguts. Hence Themis was called 
the mother of Eunomia and Dike: see 
n. on XII. 182—186. 

56 odBlwv watSes: //. 6. 127 dvarH- 
vow O€ Te mwaides Eu péver dvTidwows— 
otyoikoy: Soph. Azt. 451 td’ 7 cbvotKos 
tév Katw Bedv Aixn. Smyth refers to 
Ariphron (of Sicyon, ¢c. 410 B.C.?), fr. 
of a paean to ‘lea (Bergk4 111. p. 596), 
ad dé wot rpdppwy civotkos eins. 

57—63 In v. 59 we should read a 
amovrov, not d. Two views of the con- 
struction are possible: I prefer the first. 
(1) Place a comma only after pOdpov, 
when kelva will serve merely to resume 
the subject “T8ps: ‘ Insolence,...who 
enriches and then ruins men,—se too 
it was who destroyed the Giants.’ (2) A 
colon or full stop might stand after 
@Odpov. The 8 after attts would then 
bring in the apodosis. ‘ Insolence,... 
who enriches men,...then presently (ad7is 
dé) ruins them. She too it was,’ etc. 
For this use of 64 cp. //. 5. 438 aAN 
Gre 6 To Téraprov émécouto daluovt Ios, | 
dewa 8 duoxdjoas mpocépn éxdepyos 
*AréANwY: and Thuc. I. 11 § 1 émedn 
“De...€xpdryncav, palvovra 6” K.T.A. 


57 f. alddots, ‘shifty’: Pind. 4. vill. 
25 aldkw Wevder.—Képdercr, ‘wiles’: //. 
23. 709 Kxépdea elds: Pind. P. I. 92 
eUrpamrédots Képdeor.—eétatolors, exceed- 
ing aloa, breaking the bounds set for 
mortals : ‘illicit,’ ‘lawless’: Od. 4. 690 
péEas eEalovov. In adporvvats eéaclors 
there is a reference to Paris, led by his 
mad passion to sin against Zeus Xenios. 
—dPapBrys, devoid of awe, reverencing 
nothing: cp. dvaid7js. Ibycus fr. 1 ("Hpws) 
@oowy mapa Kimrpidos afadéas paviaow 
épeyvos d0auBys. Phrynichus fr. 2 soya 
5 ddapBes yuoddrynrov. Plut. Lyc. 16 
Bpédn . - d0au8 oKxdrov (Sunawed by’). 

8’ 


61 és: for 6é as first» word of 
the verse, cp. XVI. 13, Pind. A Iv. 
180. 


62 f. vmepdiddovs: here in the bad 
sense, ‘overweening’: see on X. 78. Tas 
maisas...Cfyavras. The I'lyavres, who 
are unknown to the //zad, appear in the 
Odyssey asa ‘haughty * race (vrep@vpo.or), 
ruled by Eurymedon (an ancestor of the 
Phaeacian king Alcinous): ‘he destroyed 
his infatuate folk (Aadv drag@adov), and 
was himself destroyed’ (Od. 7. 60),— 
how, we are not told. The Odyssey 
says nothing of a Giants’ War with gods. 
Neither does the Zheogony, though it 
describes the Giants as the fierce sons of 
Gaia, revxeor Aamropuévous, Sodx’ eyxea 
xepoly Exovras (185 f.). Here, however, 
B. must be alluding to their war against 
the Olympians. Xenophanes refers to 


epode 3. 
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Hv (ov [em eip’|, eet 
Ok |ad” ereupev Euor yxpuvoéav 
4 
Tluep |iabe{ v €v0 |povos Ovpavia, 
mohud |itwv ye“ovcay vuvev 
? pf = ee) Shs DA > v2 y 
5 és Oedv,| tr ap én avOeuderte “EBpo 


o7Tp. 


N 


- Ww 


KV. The title [HPAKAHC] is conjecturally supplied by K. The left margin 
of the papyrus, in which it may have stood, has been torn off. The rent begins 
at XIV. 61, and extends to the bottom of the column (XV. 8), being widest in 
XV. 4—8. 1 The letter before OY is either I, or a letter ending with an upright 
stroke, such as N. ‘The space before OT would not suffice for more than 4 letters, 
even if one of them was thin. The space between ov and ézret corresponds to 4 letters 
(AACQ) in the line above (XIV. 63), and again to 4 (EI[EM) in v. 2: but there would 
be room for 5, if one or more were thin (as E, I). The first letter after OT is torn 
out: the second may have teen II or I: the third, which Blass makes O, might (as 
Kenyon agrees) equally well be E. Hence IIv@iov dy’ otu’ (Blass), or én’ et’ (J.), is 


possible. 


this, fr. 1. 21 wayas dvérew Tirjvwr ovdé 
Tvyavrwy: but the earliest source for a 
definite myth is Pindar J. 1. 67 f. érav 
Geol év medi Préypas Trydvrecow pdxay | 
avTiagfwow : Heracles fought on the gods’ 
side. This Phlegra was identified with 
the isthmus of Pallene (Her. vil. 123). 
The Tvyavrouaxia was a sequel to the 
Titavouaxla: Earth brought forth the 
Giants to avenge the Titans (Claudian 
Gigantom. 2 Trtanum...crebros miserata 
dolores). Zeus was TvyarvtoNérwp (Lucian 
Timon 4), and Athena Ivyavro\éreipa 
(Suidas s.v.). The Giant-saga was a 
product of local folk-lore rather than a 
poetic creation, being associated with 
places where volcanic forces were or had 
been active: eruptions and earthquakes 
were ascribed to daiuwoves imprisoned 
under ground. The Ivyavrowayta often 
supplied motives to vase-painting and to 
sculpture, as on the pediment of the 
Megarian thesaurus at Olympia (Paus. 6. 
1g. 3), the metopes of Selinus, and the 
metopes of the Parthenon. 

The ancients took yiyas as = ‘ earth- 
born’ (Zzym. M., Eustath. on //. 4. 159, 
P- 1490. 19) ; a derivation which Lobeck 
sought to support by assuming yis as=y7. 
G. Curtius (I. p. 204) refers the word to rt 
ya (ye-ya-ds), yt-ya(vr)-s: and Schwenck 
(ap. Roscher p. 1653) regards yi as a re- 


But Aads nou d&xou’ (Crusius) requires too much space before ov: while was 


duplication. The primary sense might 
then be merely, ‘of mighty growth’ ; as 
Hesych- explains yiyas by uéyas, icxupés, 
treppujs. At any rate no awkward tau- 
tology was felt in such a phrase as Tas 
matdes Teyavres, or ynyevhs | orpards 
Tvydvtrwy (Soph. 77. 1058 f.). 


xV. 1—12 On the text of this 
passage see Appendix. 
1—4 I[]vOlov em’ ety’. At Delphi 


during the three winter months, when 
Apollo was supposed to be absent, the 
cult of Dionysus was in the foreground, 
and dzthyrambs took the place of paeans 
(Plut. wepl rod E rod év Aedgots, c. Q)- 
This ode seems to be a dithyramb written 
for performance at Delphi, probably to- 
wards the end of winter. The ro\v@arou 
tuvo. which Urania has sent to the poet * 
must be such as suited the Pythian cult. 
There is perhaps a special reference to 
hymns of the kind called kdnrtxol, by 
which Apollo would be invited to return 
from the north to Delphi. Menander 
of Laodicea (c. 200 a.D.?), in his Ilept 
émideckTik@y Cc. 2 (Walz Rhez. 1X. p. 132), 
mentions Bacchylides as a writer of the 
kindred class called dmromeprrixol, hymns 
by which a god was sped on his journey. 
Thus the poet says, in effect :—‘I will 
repair to Apollo’s temple, for the Muse 
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I will go towards the temple of Pytho’s lord, since fair- 
throned Urania has sent me from Pieria a golden argosy 
freighted with songs of fame [concerning the god],—whether, 
on the flowery banks of Hebrus, 


fou Ts dxov’ (Jurenka) inserts too much between ov and émel. 2 6d\xdd5’ Sandys. 
S Mepiader Blass: év@poves J. (Class. X, X11. 132), and now Blass (who first proposed. 
él ppévas). 4 The space before -drwy suffices for 5 letters. modv@drwy K.: see: 
comment. 5—8 For the conjectural supplements see Appendix. 5 At 
a distance of about six letters from the beginning of the verse, E is clear. The letter: 
before it was probably N. The right-hand vertical stroke is traceable; also a spot of 
ink in a position which would correspond with the middle of the cross-stroke. A space 
_ of about 6 letters separates this EB from dv@eudevte "E8pw[ct. The letters after E seem. 


to have been IT (or IL). 


The next (4?) letters are uncertain. 


Blass gives etr’ dp’ 


ém’, and there is nothing in the traces which excludes this.—Between dv@eudevre and 


"EBpwr Blass inserts tov. 


—— 


has.given me themes meet for this season 
at Delphi.’ Cp. fr. 11 (odx @dpas x.7.X.), 
the beginning of a trépynua: ‘’Tis no 
time for sitting still or tarrying; we must 
go to the rich temple of Itonia with 
golden aegis, and show forth some choice 
strain.’—IIv@fov, neut.: éml with gen., 
‘towards’ (Her. Iv. 14 lévre émt Ku¢t- 
Kou). 

2 6dxa8’. Poets not seldom compare 
themselves to voyagers (Pind. P. II. 62, 
Verg. G. Iv. 116 ff., etc.); and Pindar says 
of an ode, réde yey kara Polviocay éurro- 
Ady | wédos brép wodtas adds wéurera (P. 
11. 67). But the image used here,—that 
of an argosy sent by the Muse,—is novel. 
The word 6Axkds is used by Pindar with 
reference to his song, but in a wholly 
different context: his work is not fixed 
in one place, like a statue, but is to 
go forth from Aegina él rdcas odkddos 
& 7 axdrw, ‘on every ship of burden 
and in every boat.’ 6Axas there is not 
figurative but literal—xpvoéav with v, 
as in Ix. 6. 

3 ImIepfabey] Pieria, a narrow district 
in the s.w. corner of Macedonia on the 
w. coast of the Thermaic Gulf, between 
the Peneius and the Haliacmon. It was 
the cradle of a primitive poetry linked 
with a cult of the Muses (‘ Pierides’), 
and was the legendary birthplace of 
Orpheus.—Ovpavia: see Vv. 176 n._ 

4 modvddtrwy seems probable (Pind. 
O. 1. 8 6 wonddparos tuvos;: WV. VII. 81 


Ic RB. 


Tohvgatoyv Opdov tuywv). After Ovpavia, 
a word beginning with a consonant is 
wanted, since in the corresponding vv., 
15 and 16, the division of 66° between 
the two verses shows synaphea. 

5 About six letters, of which the last 
was probably N, formed the dactyl lost 
before elt’. I suggest és Oedv, to go with 
Uuywv, hymns ‘relating to the god.’ Such 
would be (e.g.) tuvoe kdqrikol, praying 
him to return (see on 1—4). A reference 
to Apollo is not indispensable here, since 
the subject to dydAdera in v. 6 might be 
Ilv@os, supplied from Iv6lov (v. 1); but 
it is desirable. 

ett’, followed by ¥, as in Eur. 7. 7. 
272f. ett’ owv ém’ dkrats Odocerov Atoc- 
Kopw, | 7} Nnpéws dyd\uad’: conversely 
h...etre in Soph. Az, 177 f., Eur. Alc. 114. 
—"EBpw: now the Maritza. It rises in 
the N.w. of Thrace, s. of the Haemus 
range, and flows into the Aegean: the 
broad mountain wilds of Rhodope (Desfot 
Flanina) lie s.w. of its upper course. 
dv@enoevrt: a purely conventional epithet 
(cp. 34 poddeyre, and XVIII. 39f.). Classical 
poets more often associate the Hebrus 
with wintry cold (Theocr. vil. 110, Verg. 
Aen. XII. 331, Hor. Zfpzst. 1. xvi. 13). 
Alcaeus was our poet’s authority for 
naming the Hebrus in connexion with 
Apollo’snorthern drodnpula. Schol.Theocr. 
lc., AXkatéds pnow bre "EBpos KdAX\oros 
moraua@v: this occurred no doubt in his 
hymn (of which Himerius or. XIV. 1a 
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10 LvOv "Azro\Xor, 
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Onpal alyddderar 4 Sodixavxert KUKVO, 
omt aldeia ppéva TEpTopevos, 
, 2 Ff / 
péxpe Uv0ava|d tky maimover 


7 
2 Gov Kehadnoay Tap ayaKhéa vaov. 


> 
QAVT. 


ue ‘i , ye lal 
I TT Puv YE KA€O [LEV UiTELV 


2 Oixahiay wupt damropevav 

15 3 Apduirpyvwriadav Opacvpndéa ho- 
4 @, txero 8 audixtpov’ axrav: 
5s &v@ amd haldos evpuvedet Kynvato 
6 Znvi Ovev Bapvaxéas evvéa Tavpous 


6 Before AJTAAAETAI there is room for 6 letters, if at least two of them were thin 


(as B, EB, ©, I, or C).—The letter after aya\Xerac is H (7), not H (7 K.). 


7 After 


ABIA there has been an erasure. Blass thinks that the scribe wrote I, that a corrector 
cancelled it, and that finally it was made into N.—What now stands there looks like 


N with a line drawn through it. Before [AJAEIA(I) there cannot have been room 


for more than four letters, of which one at least must have been thin. 


8 ratndvev 


gives a brief abstract in prose) describing 
Apollo’s visit to the Hyperboreans. Aris- 
tophanes, too, may have had Alcaeus in 
mind, 4v. 772 ff: rode Kixvor... | Evu- 
py Body duod | wrepots Kpéxovres taxxov 
"A7réNAW,... | OXOW EpefSueroe tap’ “EBpov 
TroTapov. 

In dvOepoevte “HE Bpw (4~ ~ 4+~—-) the 
hiatus is excused by the aspirate. In 
evpwedet Knvalw (v. 17) 4--—— is substi- 
tuted for +~--. 

6 I suggest @npolv as a possible 
‘supplement. In the passage of the Aves 
just quoted, the Pida...morkiha Onpay are 
mentioned (777). Asto Apollo ¢he hunter, 
often associated with Artemis Agrotera, 
see Aesch. fr. 200 dypevs 5° “Amd\\wv 
6p0ov lOdvo. Bédos: Soph. O. C. rogr 
Tov dypevrav “Amé\\w: the Xenophontic 
Cynegelicus 1, §1 Td mev evpnua Oedy, 
’AmédNwvos kal’ Apréussos, dypac kal Kbves: 
16. 6. 13 (the hunter should pray) rw 
"Amdd\Awue kal’ Apréude 7p Ayporépa wera- 
Ootvat THs Ojpas. At Megara there was 
a temple dedicated to “Apreus ’ Ayporépa 
‘and ’Aré\\wy ’Aypatos (Paus. I. 41. 3). 
—xixvw ; the swan was sacred to Apollo, 
‘being probably a symbol of the spring-god. 
A chariot drawn by swans was the gift of 
‘Zeus to him (Alcaeus fr. 2). 

7 dSela: there is no other example of 


diaeresis in this word; but it is certain 
here. 

8f. The lacuna in the MS. before 8 
tky could not hold more than six letters. 
But the scansion required for the lost 
syllables is ~~——~ (cp. v. 20). To find 
six letters which shall give that metre, 
and also fit the sense, seems impossible. 
The corresponding syllables in v. 20 
contain thirteen letters. The hypothesis 
that syllables belonging to v. 8 had been 
wrongly attached to vy. 7 is excluded by 
the space in the MS. after repréuevos. It 
seems, then, almost certain that the text 
of the papyrus was defective here. A 
defect may have existed in the Ms. which 
the scribe copied; or, as is perhaps more 
likely, he inadvertently omitted something. 
He did so not infrequently; thus in vy. 12 
he left out the letters ya of dyaxdéa, and 
in XIV. 55 the word axéAouvdorv. I suggest 
péxpt Iv0ovdd’ tky. The last syllable 
(-vos) of v. 7 must be long, and therefore, 
as there is synaphea (cp. 1g f.), v. 8 must 
begin with a consonant. For péxpe with 
a simple subjunctive, cp. Her. Iv. 119, 
Thuc. I. 137 §2: for the €, Ar. Vesp. 700. 
—See Appendix. 

TIvéevas’ (IIv@éa5’ Blass, see Ap- 
pendix): cp. Pind. O. vi. 37 Ilv0avd6’... . 
ger” iby: IX. 12 Yee yAuKdy Tv0avd6" 


ae a 


+“ | y _ 


moe | AIOYPAMBOI 


sal 
he is taking his joy [in the chase], or in swan with slender 

_ neck, charmed in soul by its sweet voice ;—[until,] O Pythian 
Apollo, thou returnest [to Pytho], to seek those flowers of 
song, those many paeans, which choruses of Delphians are 
wont to uplift at thy glorious shrine. 


Meanwhile, we sing how Amphitryon’s son, the adventurous ant. 
hero, left Oechalia a prey to fire: then came he to the sea- 
washed cape, where he was to offer from his spoil nine bellowing 


bulls to Cenaean Zeus, lord of far-spread clouds, 


(Wilamowitz, Desrousseaux) is certain: in the Ms. the top of the II has been effaced. 
The letters before wa:néywy are IKHI (of H only 11 remains). The letter before 


IKHI must have been A or A. 


may just have held 6 letters (if one at least was thin), but not more. 
12 dyaxdéa] AKABA A: ya added above line by AS. 


, TOCCA ms. 
k\eéuev (inf.) Blass. 


The space between A and the beginning of the verse 


11 réca K.: 
13 Kréouer] 


dicrév.—rainovey avOea: Pind. O. 1x. 48 
dvOea 5S tuvov vewrépwy. — medorxvetv, 
infin. of purpose after {ky (cp. Thuc. v1. 
50 § 4 déka Tay vedy mpotreuvay...KaTa- 
oxéYac@a). The Aeolic med- does not 
occur elsewhere in B.: was he influenced 
here by a reminiscence of Alcaeus? (See 
on vy. 5.) 

11lf. tooa, relative; a rare use (I. 
37 n.), admitted here, perhaps, to avoid 
a syllaba anceps at the end of v. io (cp. 
y. 22, ending with fodyv).—KeAddycav, 
gnomic aor. 

13 amply ye kAéopev. The meaning of 
amply is shown by the preceding verses 
(8—12), which speak of Apollo’s return 
(in spring) to Delphi. piv is the adverb. 
‘Before (that moment)’—7.e. ‘Ere thou 
comest,’—while Delphi yet awaits thee, 
and it is still the season of dithyrambs,— 
‘we sing how Heracles left Oechalia,’ 
etc. The emphasis given by ye is thus 
appropriate.—For € before KA, cp. I. 3, 
Vil. g f., XVI. 127 f. 

14. Oixadlav, the city of Eurytus, 
father of Iole. The Euboean Oechalia 
was placed by legend in the territory 
of Eretria (Hecataeus af, Paus. 4. 2. 3: 
Strabo 10, p. 448). After sacking 
Oechalia, Heracles marched some fifty 
miles N.w. to Kiar, the dudixtpor 
axrd of v. 16. This promontory (now 
Cape Lithada) forms the end of a 
peninsula which runs out westward, at 
the N.W. extremity of Euboea, towards 
the mouth of the Malian Gulf. Zeus 
Kyvacos was worshipped on the hill-tops 
near it: Aesch. fr. 29 EvBotda kdurrwy 
dugl Kyvatov Acs | axrjv: Soph. 77. 


238. AtCenaeum Heracles prepared sacri- 
fices to Zeus from the spoils of Oechalia. 
But meanwhile he had sent Iole, in 
charge of his herald Lichas, to his home 
at Trachis. Deianeira, seeing that she 
had a rival, then resolved to use the 
‘philtre’ given her by Nessus. The 
fatal xirwv, steeped in it, was brought 
by Lichas to Heracles at the moment 
when he was about to begin the sacrifice; 
and he put iton. As soon as the flames 
blazed up on the altar at which he stood, 
the tunic became glued to his flesh, and 
‘the venom began to devour him’ (Soph. 
Tr. 771): he was carried across the strait 
to Mount Oeta, and there, by his own 
command, burned on a pyre. 

15 £. “Apditpveviddayv: v. 156 n.— 
{kero with t (cp. v. 4), as in //. 13. 837, 
19- I15.—Gpiktpoy akrdv: Soph. 77. 
752 akTn Tis dudikdvoros: the only point 
which distinctly suggests that these verses 
were in the mind of Sophocles when he 
wrote 77. 730—762. ‘The epithets were, 
however, obvious. The epic OlyaAlas 
ddwots, attributed to Creophylus of Samos, 
must have been one of the sources from 
which Sophocles derived his material, 
and may have been also used by B. This 
would suffice to account for a general 
resemblance between our passage and 
that in the 7rachiniae. As to the details 
of the sacrifice, those given in vv. 18—20 
differ from 7. 760—762. It would be 
gratuitous to assume that pméNdovre.., 
revxew in Zr. 756 was imitated from 
Ovev...péAXe here, or Aelas dmapxhy 76. 
761 from ard Aatdos. 

17 £. Kyvalw: n. 


on 14. — Ovev, 


25—2 
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7 Ovo T dpardho Sapactxov péd- 


20 8 
9 mapbéve “APdava 
ro DWiKepay Bodv. 

cz » 
11 TOT GfLaXOS 


/ 
ALLwV 


he Képa 7 dBpysodepKet alvya 


oe y 
x» Aataveipa tolvdakpuy vpave 


lal ae 3 3 ‘ 
ér, 25 1 enTw emippor, Emel 
4 
e\iav tadamevlea, 


, >. . 
27vGer a 


3 IdXav OTe NevKWAEVOV 
Aws vids atapBopayas 


3° 


4 

/ , 
s aNOYOV Aurrapoly 7 jort Sdpov méutro. 
6a OUVopopos, & Tddaw’, olov Eunoarto: 


7 POdvos evpuBias vw amdhecer, 
8 Ovodhedv TE KaAVL MA TOV 


9 VITEPOV EpYoLEevay, 


1 ©=6OT.”-s« emt. oddevTe AvKdppa 
35 6€€ato Néaoov mapa daiudviov rtép| as. 


20 KOPAIA A: T written above A (by A??). 22 


24 AAIANEIPA A: I added by Al. 


tbyixépay sic MS. 
29 Nrapdv] Aurapay Platt (cp. Vv. 169). 


Doric inf.; cp. épvxey XVI. 41, icxev 88: 
gu\dooev XVIII. 25.—péAXe with pres.: 
III. 30n. 

19 Neither epithet for Poseidon oc- 
curs elsewhere. Sapactx@ov, ‘earth- 
subduing,’ having earth in his power; 
as he is able to upheave it with his 
Tptiawa: the notion is the same, then, 
as in cewly@wrv, évvociyaos. From 
another point of view he is yatydxos, 
‘earth-encircling’ (or perhaps ‘ earth- 
upholding,’ as though it rested on his 
waters). 

20 6Bpipodepket (only here), ‘of fierce 
aspect’ (cp. dBpmoepyds, the notion of 
‘strong’ passing into that of ‘ violent’). 
So it is said of her in //. 1. 199, dew 
dé of dace Pdavdev: Soph. Az. 450 4 
Atos yopy@mis adduaros Ged (yopry. also 
in fr. 760. 2). The attribute of flashing 
eyes suits her as a war-goddess (7epcé- 
mowus etc.), but really points to her older 
meaning as a weather-daimon, the Athena 
who springs armed from the head of Zeus 


(the lightning that splits the storm-cloud). 
—The zatfus is unobjectionable, since 
the syllable before d{vya, though corre- 
sponding with one which is long in v. 8, 
might equally well be short. (The y’ 
which Blass adds after 68pcjodepKe? is 
undesirable.) 

d{vya: so, in the sacrifice to Athena 
prescribed by Helenus (//. 6. 94), the 
oxen are to be 7xéoras, such as ‘have 
not felt the goad.’ 

22 wWhképay (like kad\cxépay in XVIII. 
24), as if from a fem. nomin. byrépa. 
If it were contracted from -xepdav, the 
accent should be -xepéy. Pindar fr. 325 
has dWixépara mérpay, as if from a nomin. 
Uwikepas. 

23 tor’ refers to the time denoted by 
Ovev ... wéAMe, when Heracles, having 
reached Cenaeum, ‘was intending to 
sacrifice.’ It was from Cenaeum that 
he sent Lichas with Iole to Trachis, and 
then Deianeira made her plan. Thus 
Tore, though not clear, is correct. In 


XV] 
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and twain to the god who rouses the sea and shakes the earth: 
also a high-horned ox, untouched by the yoke, to the maiden 
with the flashing eyes, the virgin Athena. 

Then it was that the God with whom none may strive wove 


for Deianeira 


a shrewd device, fraught with sorrow; when she learned the 
bitter tidings that the dauntless son of Zeus was sending to 
his goodly house the white-armed Iole, his bride. 


Ill-fated, hapless one, what a plan did she conceive ! 


Potent 


jealousy was her bane, and that dark veil which hid the future 
when, on the rose-clad banks of Lycormas, she received from 
Nessus his fateful gift of wondrous power. 


32 ANO®EON Ms.: dvogepsy K. 
corr. Ludwich and Wilamowitz. 


384 EMI NOTAMQ. POAOENTI ms.: 


35 IIAP A: a added above line by A*. 


Tr. 756 mwédovre (unlike wéAde here) 
refers to the moment just before the 
sacrifice — when Lichas returned with 
Déianeira’s gift. 

Gpaxos Salpwv, irresistible Destiny. 
(Jurenka, less well, I think, understands 
the POdvos etpuBias of v. 31, where he 
prints é@dvos.) 

25 prtw énldpov’, the ‘shrewd de- 
vice’ that was to work woe. émrig¢pwv= 
‘in possession of gpyv’ (cp. ézitiuos): 
in Od. 19. 325 f. Penelope says, ef tt 
yuvatkGv | dd\Adwy meplerue voov xal érl- 
gppova parw. Cp. 23. 12 (the gods have 
power) ddpova mojoat kal émlppova rep 
wan ébvta. In Soph. 7%. 554 Deianeira 
speaks of her plan as Aurjpiov, and the 
Chorus say (589) doxe?s map’ juty od 
BeBovretoba Kaxds. 

26 radarevOéa, here merely = ‘griev- 
ous,’ ‘cruel’: but cp. Vv. 157. 

28 f. drapBopdyxas, a word peculiar 
to B., like ddeoiBoas (V. 155 etc.).— 
&AoxXov...1éutrot, was sending her (to be) 
his bride. In Soph. 77. 365, where 
Lichas speaks with Deianeira, Heracles 
is described as sending Iole ‘in no care- 
less fashion,’—dduous ws rovode wéutuv 
ovk adporrictws, ylvat, | od’ wore dov- 
dyv.—lIt is safer to keep the Aurapdy of 
the Ms. as a conventional epithet of 
déuov (‘opulent’ or ‘stately’), It may 
serve to suggest a contrast with Iole’s 


own home, a prey to sword and fire 
(v. 14). emapay (cp. V. 169) would be 
unsuitable here. 

30 tdda.y’ gives the more probable 
metre, and is confirmed by the space 
in the Ms. between A and N. (So far 
as the form is concerned, rédav could 
stand: it is fem. in Ar. Zcc/. 124, etc.) 

32 8Svddeov is supported by Hesych. 
dvopén* oxorewy. Nicander Alex. 501 
fopén vv. 

34 6r’] OTe is relative to the moment 
implied in kdAvppa: ‘the veil which 
rested on the future’ at the time when 
she received the gift: ra épydueva éxahvr- 
teTo éTe €b¢EaTo K.T-\.—Before poddevtu 
the papyrus has morau@, which mars 
the metre, and was evidently a gloss 
on Avképya. For the epithet cp. v. 5 
avOewoerTe. 

Avxéppa, the older name of the Evenus 
(Fidharz), which rises in the Oeta-range, 
and flows through Aetolia tothe Corinthian 
Gulf. Strabo 7.327: 6 Evnvos, 6 Auképyas 
mporepov kadovpmevos. Tozer (Geo. of Greece, 
p- 96) describes it as ‘one of the fiercest 
and most treacherous torrents in Greece.’ 
Avxépuas expressed the ‘wolf-like rush’ 
of its waters. 

35 répas: a term applied in Z/. 5. 742 
to the Topyeln xepadyn of Athena’s aegis, 
and in Pind. O. x11I. 73 to the golden 
xadwés given by Athena to Bellerophon. 
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HIOEOI 


H] @HCEYC 


, 
oTp.a. * 


, Ni A / 
Kvavotpwpa pev vaus PeveKTUTIOV 


x ad 
2 Onoéa Sis ExTad T ayAaOUS ayovTa 


, b} / 
Kovpovs- laovev 


ou 
> uw 


Kpytixov tapve médayos: 


Tyhavyet yap [ev | paper 


6 OPpHlaL TITVOVY avpaL 
B heal 4 ie , 8 >A@ ie 4 
7 KduTas exate mo |Aewatyroos avas 


Col. 338 


/ ne s 
Kvioev TE Mivwi Kéap 


9  tpepammuKos Oeas 


Io 


Kvzpudos aiva Sapa: 


an > > 4 ~~ 
x  yelpa 0 ovKére TapHeviKas 
wz atepO éparvev, Biyer 
3 6€ NevKay Tapyiowr: 
4 Boaoé T “EpiBou xyadko- 


XVI. The title was added in the left margin, opposite v. 1, by A?: IOEOI 
remains, with OHCEYC below it: the rest has been torn off: Before Oncevs, 


4 is supplied by Blass: xai by K. 
4 rauve K.: TAMNEN Ms. 


1 KTANOTPOPA A: KTANOTPOTPA Al 
6 Bopijia] The ~ placed over A in the Ms. 
meant that the word was nom. plur., not dat. sing. 


7 modeualycdos} 


XKVI. 1 kvavorpwpa, contracted from 
kvavorpwerpa (spelt -rpwipa in tym. M. 
5.» ™p@pa, where the word is ascribed to 
Simonides). A different form is read in 
Od. 299, véas Kvavomrpwpelous.—pey 
without a following 6é: cp. IX. 47, and 
n. on III. 15 f.—pevéxrutov (only here), 
steadfast in the din of battle: cp. Orph. 
Argon. 541 mevédouros ’AOjvn. So peve- 
Orjios, meveTTTONEMOS, MEveXdpLAS. 

2 f. dydaovs, of youthful beauty: cp. 
103 f. dyAa@y... yulwy: V. 154 ayaa 
7Bav.—kovpovs, the seven youths and 
seven maidens: 7@eo is similarly col- 
lective in 43, 93, 128.—Iadvwv, Athe- 
Nians, aS in XVII. 2. 

4 Konrikov...méayos, the part of the 
Aegean south of the Cyclades and north 
of Crete, often a stormy sea; Soph. 7%. 
117 woAvmovoy wotep médayos Kpiacov: 
Hor. C. I. 26. 2 f£.—The ship is sailing 
from Athens to Crete, and has left the 


Cyclades behind. It has the north wind 
astern, the course being now due south. 

5 ‘tndavyéi. According to Attic 
legend, the ship had a black sail; but 
Aegeus, confident that his son would 
triumph, gave a white one also to the 
kuBepyyrns, telling him to hoist it on his 
return, if all had gone well. Simonides 
varied the story by describing the sail - 
of good omen as ved (powlkxeov Plut. 
Thes. 17): Tnavyét here rather suggests 
a white sail.—odipet with a, as in Homer 
and Aesch. Cd. 11 (but a in Soph. 77. 
916: cp. 2b. 662). 

7 mwodepalySos, ‘with warlike aegis.’ 
A cup (now in the Louvre) by Euphro- 
nius, a painter of red-figured vases, 
shows Theseus received by Amphitrite 
beneath the sea (vv. 1og ff.): Athena, 
who stands in the background, has aegis, 
helmet and spear: see Introd., p. 225. 
For the compound with médemos, cp. 
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THESEUS 
OR THE ATHENIAN YOUTHS AND MAIDENS. 


A dark-prowed ship was cleaving the Cretan sea, bearing str. 1. 
Theseus, steadfast in the battle din, with seven goodly youths 
and seven maidens of Athens; for northern breezes fell on 
the far-gleaming sail, by grace of glorious Athena with warlike 
aegis. 
And the heart of Minos was stung by the baneful gifts of 
the Cyprian goddess with lovely diadem; he could no longer 
' restrain his hand from a maiden, but touched her fair cheeks. 


Then Eriboea cried aloud 


meNeualyidos conj. Housman, Headlam, Wackernagel: and so Jurenka. 
10 aiva K. (Jurenka, Smyth): dyva Blass? (48pa BI.}). 


J. (K.): MINQ ms. 


8 Miywi 


The faint traces before NA are indecisive: but the letter was either I or a thin IT. 
14 £. Bbacé 7’ Blass (who found the letters T’ EP on a small fragment): Béace 6° K.— 


Awo|#dpaxa conj. Wilamowitz. 


(1) Batrachm. 475 Tadd\dda réupwouev 
modewdxdovov: (2) Dionys. De comp. verb. 
17 Bpdume...moeuoxédade : (3) schol. Od. 
1. 48 mwodeudppwv. For the accent, cp. 
peravarys in Etym. Magn. 518, 54 
(cited by Headlam). In fr. 23 (Bergk), 
where the MSS. give xpucavyldos ("Irwvias), 
xpuoaiysos should be written.—The in- 


genious conjecture meAepalyiSo0s would | 


mean ‘aegis-shaking’ (meAeulfw as= 
mda\dw). The aegis of Athena, however, 
is usually depicted as a short cape or 
mantle, with Gorgon’s head and snaky 
fringes: she can spread it to the breezes 
as a sail (Aesch. Zum. 404), but is 
never described as shaking it like a 
shield. 

8f. xvicey (i), ‘stung’: Her. vi. 62 
Tov dé "Apiorwrva exvige apa THs yuvackds 
ravtns 6 épws: Pind. P. x. 60 épws 
bréxvite ppévas.—Mivai (——~) is required 
by metre (cp. 31, 74, 97). That form 
of the dative occurs in Diod. 5. 79, 
Aelian Wat. An. 5. 2, Nonnus 7. 361, 
étc.: but Mim in [Plat.] A/zmes 319 C.— 
B. follows the same account as Hellanicus 
(Plut. Z%es. 17): Minos came to Athens 
and himself chose the fourteen victims, 
whom he is now taking to Crete in an 
Athenian ship.—tpepdpavKos: cp. V- 
13n.: Pind. W. vu. 15 Mvapoovvas... 
A\umapdprruKos. 

10 alvd Sapa: she gives desires that 


work woe. //. 24. 30 (Paris) rh 6’ 
qvno (Aphrodite) 7 of wépe paxdoovyny 
ddheyewjv. Soph. Ant. 791 (of “Epws), 
av Kal dikalwy délxouvs ppévas mapacmgs 
éml \#Ba.—For atva the only alternative 
seems to be dyva, which is unsuitable 
here. (The traces in the Ms. exclude 
aBpd, which would otherwise be pos- 
sible.) In vy. 40 the fps of Minos is 
mohUCTOVOS. 

11f. mapQevikas=apHévov: as Hes. 
Op. 699 mapbevixyjv. These are rare 
instances of the sing. used as a subst. 
(though rap0emxy...venvide occurs in Od. 
7. 20): but the plural map@evixal is 
frequent (//. 18. 567, Od. 11. 39, Aleman 
fr. 21, Theocr. XVIII. 2).—épdrvev, epic 
(ZZ. 2. 97 épyrivov, but 8. 345 épyrvorra 
with v). 

13 For 8 as first word of the verse, 
cp. XIV. 61 n.—Aevkay, ‘fair,’ as probably 
in Eur. Med. 923 evkny...... mapntoa : 
though there it might be ‘pale,’ as it 
certainly is in Soph. Ant. 1239 AevKT 
mapeca (of the dead Antigone). The 
pallor of I ef is expressed by xAwpés. 

14 f. “Ep(Bouw: so Hyginus, Astron. 
11. 5; the Frangois amphora (see p. 224) 
has “Epl8oa or ’EriBoa, The wife 
of Telamon and mother of Ajax is 
called Eriboea by Pindar (Z. v. 45) and 
Sophocles (Az. 569); but Periboea by 
Apollod. 3. 12. 7 and Paus. 1. 42. 1. 
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x6 €xyovov: tdoev S€ Onaevs, 
, 3 a) Fa 4 

y peray 0 vm oppvev 
, , 

3 Sivacev dupa, Kapdiav TE (F)ov 
» 

19 OVXeTALoY apvéev ahyos, 

20 eipév te* Avos vie hepratov, 


2x OOLOV OUVKETL TEQV 


2  €ow KuBepvas ppevav 
la) 9 / 
23 Oupov: toxe peyadovdxyov npws Biav. 


Lal Lal ‘\ 
dvr. a’. 10 TL pev ek Yeov potpa mayKpatys 
: , G a 
25 2 Appl KATEVEVTE kat Aikas pémet Ta- 
AavTov, TEeTpwmEevav 


€LOn* od S€ Bapetay Kare- 


8 

> 2 , 4 
4aloav exTANoOoMEV, OTAV 
5 
6 


XE pHTW. 


3° 7 


> Ys ‘\ 
el Kal oe KEOVa 

¥ 
Tékev h€xer Avos v0 KpoTapov Idas 


8 puyetoa DolviKos €pa- 
9 ToVUpLos Kopa BpoTav 


20 cipev] eirev conj. Wilamowitz.—g¢eprara’ Wilamowitz, Platt. 


NAC A: added after A (by A??). 


xadko0dpaka : B. thinks of the youth- 
ful Theseus as hero and warrior, wearing 
the usual armour. (Acc. to Hellanicus, 
Plut. Zhes. 17, Minos stipulated at 
Athens that the 7@eo. should go on 
board wzzarmed; but this detail, if it was 
known to B., is ignored.)—Ilav8lovos. 
Pandion, son of Cecrops, was father of 
Aegeus, the reputed father of Theseus. 
See on v. 36. 

17—19 ,édav probably refers simply 
to colour. Smyth renders it ‘sombre,’ 
‘indignant,’ remarking that pédas is 
seldom (as in Anacreont. 16. 12) an 
epithet of the eye. See, however, Arist. 
Anim. Gener. 5 a 34 7a 6€ TOV dvOpdrwy 
Gupara mwodUxXpoa cuuBéBnKev elvac* Kal 
yap yNavxol Kal xaporol kal jmedavd- 
POarpol tiwés eloi.—tm odpvev, lit., 
‘from under...’; cp. XII. 139 f. bral | xeu- 
pevos.—Slvacev, if sound, must be from 
dwdw (cp. V. 191 n. on gdvycev): we 
should have expected dévncev, from 
dwéw: cp. 107 dlyyvro, and v. 2 immo- 
dwyrwv.—Eur. Or. 837 dwevwy Brepdpors, 
‘wildly rolling his eyes’ (in madness), 
—oxétdvoy, ‘cruel’; the only instance 
of the word in B. 


22 KYBEP- 


25 f.7a\\avrov. The letters TA were repeated 


20 clpev, imperf. of elpw, as again 


in 74. This part of elpw occurs nowhere 
else. B. sought variety, having etze(v) 


in 47, 52, 81.—geptdtov. As yv. 21 
begins with a vowel, it is tempting to 
read geprdro’: cp. 43f., 86f., 109 f. 
But if there was no synaphea, @eprdrou 
could stand. 

21f. Scrov...kvBepvas, keepest it 
within the moral law.—Cp. Aesch. Pers. 
767 ppéves yap adrod Oupov @akoorpopour. 

23 peyadotvxov (only here), if sound, 
means lit. ‘possessing great things’ (ue- 
yao + oxos), as a king of wide dominion 
might be so called; hence ‘lordly,’ and + 
then, in a bad sense, ‘arrogant,’ ‘over- 
weening.’—Kenyon suggested reyatA- 
avxov, which Blass and Jurenka adopt : 
cp. Pind. P. VIII. 15 Bla 5é Kal weyddavyxov 
éopaey &v xpdvm. That word would be’ 
fitter if a vaunt had accompanied the 
act; but Minos has not yet spoken. 
Further, Hesych. has pmeyaNouxla: 
Meyadauxlas bYynogpootvn.  Headlam, 
indeed, suggests that the true reading 
there may be meyadoyxla (a word used 
by Democritus, Stob. Flor. 103. 25): 
here, he would read MeydNavxov or 


ae 
, 5 
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oe 


~ to Pandion’s grandson with breastplate of bronze; Theseus saw, 
and wildly rolled his dark eyes beneath his brows, and cruel 
pain pricked his heart as he spake :— 

‘O son of peerless Zeus, the spirit in thy breast no longer 
obeys righteous control ; withhold, hero, thy presumptuous force. 


‘Whatever the resistless doom given by the gods has decreed 
for us, and the scale of Justice inclines to ordain, that appointed 


fate we will fulfil when it comes. 


grievous purpose. 


But do thou forbear thy 


If the noble daughter of Phoenix, the maiden 


of gracious fame, taken to the bed of Zeus beneath the brow 
of Ida, bare thee, peerless among men; 


by mistake in 26 zmi¢.: corr. Al? Cp. 58. 
by K., Jurenka, Smyth; a comma by Blass. 


puyetoa and miadeioa (35). 


29 After ufrw a full stop is placed 
31 Housman would transpose 


beyddoyxov. But the MS. reading here and 
the traditional reading in Hesych. must 
be considered together. On the whole, 
I think it safer to retain weyadodyxor. 
_-24—27 6 tm is governed by pére 
as well as by katévevoe. Aikas radavTov 
pémwee rt when one of the two scales, by 
sinking, shows that the doom which 
it carries is preponderant, and so decides 
that it shall be operative. This transitive 
sense of férw is implied in the use of the 
passive by Aesch. Suppl. 405 Tv’ é€& 
tcov perouévwy, ‘these alternatives being 
evenly balanced.’ Otherwise it occurs 
only in compounds; as Aesch. Zum. 
888 of ray dixalws 175 émippéroas 
mode | piviv tw’ (cause wrath to descend 
on the city’): 4g. 250f. Aika de rots uév 
Tmabodlow pade émippérea: Soph. Ant. 
1158 f. ruxn Karappére: | Tov evtvxodvTa 
(‘depresses,’ ‘humbles’).—If pérrer were 
taken here as intransitive, it would be 
necessary (1) to supply 670 from 8 tt: or 
(2) to take cat Alxas pérec radavrov as 
a parenthesis (the so-called da séoov 
construction): ‘whatever fate has decreed 
(the scales of justice inclining thereto’). 
But either of these two would be harsh. 
—For the image, cp. //. 22. 210 ff.: 
Zeus puts dvo Kfpe...davaroo in the 
scales, one for Achilles, and one for 
Hector; the latter proves the heavier 
(béme 5?."Exropos atoimov juap), and so 
Hector is doomed to die.—In Awth. 6. 
267. 4 it is said of a just man, (Gelys 
olde Tadavra Slkns.—ek Oe@v potpa: XIII. 
In.—éxmAroopev, a frequent phrase, as 
with potpay (Her. 111. 142), MoxOjuara 
(Eur. Helen. 741), xivduvov (L.7. 90). 
29f. Bapeiav...unriv, ‘thy grievous 


purpose’ (in regard to Eriboea: vv. 8 ff.). 
A full stop (or at least a colon) should be 
placed after wA7w, and only a comma 
after déptarov in 33. By placing only 
a comma after uA7w, and a colon after 
péprarov (as Blass does), the spirit of the 
sentence beginning with et kal oe is much 
impaired. 

30 imo Kpdtadoy, ‘beneath the brow’ 
of Ida. wté with acc. normally means, 
‘along under’: 7. 5. 27 bcc0 tacw 
tm 7@ 7 7édcdv re: Her. v. 10 Ta 
bro Thy apxrév: id. VI. 137 THY XWpNV... 
bro ‘Tunocov éodcav (but presently caro- 
knuevous...urd To ‘Tunoow, with ref. to 
the fixed abode). Here the accus. (not 
elsewhere used by B. with id) seems 
to have been prompted by metrical 
convenience, and hardly differs in sense 
from the dative.—xpéragos is the side 
of the forehead, in plur. the temples: 
said of a hill,-it denotes the cliffs just 
below the» summit (cp. dps). Aesch. 
P.V. 721 (8pous) Kpordpuy am’ atvrav: 
Anthol, append. 94 évatoy vd Kporddots 
“EXtxGvos. 

31. Polvikos. The father of Europa 
was Phoenix, acc. to //. 14. 321 (Zeus 
speaks), Polvixos Kotpns TndekAetroto, | 7 
réxe wot Mivw re kal ayrideov ‘Padd- 
pavéuv: and Hesiod gave the same 
account (schol. //. 12. 292). Apollo- 
dorus (3. 1. 3) makes Agenor the father 
of Europa, Phoenix, and Cadmus; but 
recognizes the other version. Sidon or 
Tyre was named as the place from 
which Europa was carried off by Zeus. 
The legend points to the blending of 
Phoenician with Hellenic elements in 
Crete. 
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10 péptarov, GANA Kame 
x  [IurOéos Ovyatnp apveov 
fe 


35 12 
13 Tlooevdavi, ypvoeov 


nw 4 
Tmrabetoa TovTim TEKEV 


4 T€ (F)ou dd0cay tdmdoxor 
= kaddAvppa Nypyides. 
6 TO oe, TOACLapye Kvwoiwr, 


40 17 


, 4 
KeAoMaL TOAVTTOVOV 


8 épvkev UBply: ov yap av Gedou- 
iA 


Col. 34 19 
20 LOELV 


> > > Ss > lel 
pe apBpotrov épavvov “Aovs 
dos, émel TW 


nO gay 


\ , 27 
21 OU dapaoeras Qe€KOV- 


45 2 


(2 an / 
7a‘ mpoabe yeipav Biav 


a3 Sei€opev' Ta O emidvta Saipwv Kpwet. 


89 7S Platt: 7r@ K.—Kvoore Blass. 
42 duBpdrov Wilamowitz: AMBPOTOI’ 


MS. 


40 oNvcTovov KédXouat Wilamowitz. 
43 érei] ér, e& conj. Herwerden. 


éparavupos, ‘of gracious fame’: cp. 
Hes. TZheog. 409 ’Aotepinv etwvupov. 
This is the sense of the adj. in Stesich. 
fr. 44 (in his proem to the love-story 
of Rhadina and Leontichos) d&ptov dodas 
éparwrtmov | Daulwy wept maidwy. (Cp. 
ll. 2f. yapirwvupor, n.) 

33 éptatov, ‘peerless’ (epithet of 
Zeus himself in v. 20),—here emphasized 
by its place.—dAAd introduces the apo- 
dosis after et kat (29): Sappho fr. 1. 22 
al dé dGpa pi) déxer’, AAG Sdoea: Soph. 
fr. 854 ef o@ua doddov, GAN’ O vos ENev- 
Oepos. This use of ddda after ef m7 
occurs in the J//zad (1. 181 f.), where 
avrap also is so used (22. 3809). 

34 IIirOéos. Pittheus, son of Pelops, 
king of Troezen, was the father of 
Aethra (v. 59), the mother of Theseus. 
He was said to have founded Troezen by 
a cuvotxicmos: hence his name has been 
explained as the ‘Persuader’ (rt m0-: 
Schneidewin De Pittheo Troezenio). A 
monument, near the Troezenian temple 
of Artemis Soteira, showed him sitting 
in judgment, with two assessors. At the 
Movcetov there he ‘taught the art of 
words’ a(Pausy 2@5.30010;m9 Te soe cuut. 
Thes. 3).—aveov, ~~—: the same scan- 
sion is found in Pind. fr. 218. 4 ds pév 
axphuwov, adveds tore: Aesch. fr. 96. 3 
ure adveoior ddmocow. Cp. dpdxvay in 
Mee Bp ic 

35 mAaQetoa: the first syllable is short 


in all the corresponding places, 12, 78, 
1o1;.but as it might be azcefs, there is 
no reason to suspect the reading. It is 
very improbable that this word should 
have changed places with ptyetoa in 
v. 31. (The syllable answering to the 
first of uyetca is long in 74, but short in 
8 and 97.) 

36 IToceaddv.. Isocr. or. ro § 18 
Onoeds, 6 Neybuevos wéev Alyéws (15 f. n.), 
yevouevos 6 éx TocedGvos. The story 
was that Poseidon had been the lover of 
Aethra either before or just after her 
union with Aegeus (Paus. 2. 33. 1: 
Apollod. 4. 15.7, Hyginus Fad. 37). 
The key to the confused legend is that 
Aegeus and Poseidon were originally 
identical. Ady-eds is connected with aty- 
es, ‘waves’ (Artemidorus 2. 12 7a meydda 
kupata aiyas év ry cuvnbeia éyouer), 
aiy-is ‘storm-wind,’ aiyi-adé-s ‘shore’: 
Curt. Ztym. §140. Poseidon has_ his 
deep-sea palace at the Euboean Alyat 
(Z. £3. 20ff.)? he is Adyatos, Alyalwy. 
Then Alyevs, from being a name for the 
Sea-god, became an independent hero, 
with a jp@ov at Athens (Paus. r. 22. 5), 
where he was the eponymus of the Alynis 
guy. The legends of Aegeus embody 
the oldest traditions of an Attic and Ionic 
Poseidon-cult. Troezen, where Poseidon 
was peculiarly honoured (Plut. 7hes. 6), 
claimed Theseus as the son of her own 
Sea-god; and Athens did likewise. 


= 
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yet I, too, was borne by the daughter of wealthy Pittheus, in 


wedlock with the sea-god Poseidon, and the violet-crowned 
Nereids gave her a golden veil. 


‘Therefore, O war-lord of Cnosus, I bid thee restrain thy 
wantonness, fraught with woe; for I should not care to look 
on the fair light of divine Eos, after thou hadst done violence 
_to one of this youthful company: before that, we will come 
to a trial of strength, and Destiny shall decide the sequel.’ 


—7ibéwy (with the Ms.) Crusius, Blass, Jurenka, assuming synizesis of éw: cp. 93, 


128. 70éwy K 


Hence the double paternity in the 
myth. 

37£. Verse 37, Té (F)ot Sdcay tdrdo- 
kot, lacks a short syllable at the end, as 
compared with each of the three corre- 
sponding verses, 14, 80, and 103. Verse 
38 begins with a short syll. (xa), where 
a long is found in 15, 81, 104. (1) These 
two facts might suggest (5Aoxoe Kd|Avuw’ 
(2) If xé\vupa belonged wholly to 

8, one short syllable might be supplied 
after iéXoxot. But no satisfactory emen- 
dation, on either plan, has yet been 
made. See Appendix. 

38 Nypyldes here are the same as the 
Nypéos xépat of ro2f. In his commentary 
on our poet’s ézivxot, Didymus mentioned 
a distinction drawn by some gramma- 
rians:—eiol roivuy of dace diadépev Tas 
Nnpetdas r&v rod Nupéws Ovyarépwr, kai 
tas uev é€x Awpldos [the wife of Nereus] 
yrnolas at’rod Buyarépas voulferOat, Tas 
6é €& G\A\wy 76n Kowdrepovy (as a more 
general term) Nnpetéas kadetcbar. These 
words are quoted in the treatise epi 
Opuotwy Kal dtaddpwv AéEewy, p. 79, which 
bears the name of the Alexandrian 
Ammonius (c. 390 A.D.) ; Bergk, Bacchyl. 
fr. 10. Nairn pointed out the neglect of 
the distinction here (Class. R. XI. 453). 

39 tw (//. 1. 418 etc.) is the spelling 
given by the codex Venetus (roth cent.) 
in all Homeric passages where the sense 
is ‘therefore.’ This was the Alexandrian 
tradition (cp. Lenz on Herodian 1. 492, 
10). Leaf regards this epic 7@ as ‘a 
genuine relic of the old instrumental.’ 
The Attic poets probably wrote 7@ 
(Soph. O. Z. 511 n.).—qodépapyxe : 
Aesch. Ch. 1071 f. “Axar@v | rod€uapxos 
avip.—Kveortov, scanned —-— (see vy. 16, 
82, 105): for the synizesis, cp. Od. 14. 
263 Alyurriwy (also //. g. 382 -las, Od. 
4. 8&3 -lovs, etc.): 27. 2. 537 ‘Iorlasay: 
Pind. P. rv. 225 yervwy (~—).—For the 
spelling of Kywods, see I. 13 n. 


a 
. 


4lf. épvxev: xv. 18 OUev n.—ép- 
Bporov. Keeping the Ms. d&pBpédrov’, 
Blass supposes the last syllable to be short; 
he compares g2 and 129 (-at in ’A@avalwy 
and ra:dvéav). But a shortening of ox: 
in the genitive-ending -ovo is unexampled. 
Others defend dufpéror’, holding that 
—~-— could replace the -~~ found in 
19, 85, and 108.—épavvov (an epic 
epithet of places) is used by Simonides 
fr. 45 (€pavvoy tédwp): Pindar has only 
éparés and éparewvés. 

43—45 ideiv. As the sense is, ‘I 
should not wish to /zve longer,’ we should 
have expected the present inf. opaév. But 
the aor. infin. may perhaps be explained 
in connexion with the clause érrel... 
daudaceas. ‘After any such deed of 
thine, I should not care to look again on 
the sunlight,’—or ‘to live one moment 
longer.’ Cp. the Homeric @atua idéca, 
expressing the way in which the object 
strikes the beholder; as contrasted (e.g.) 
with ézel otrw TAnTOM bpacbac | wapra- 
pevoy pirov vid (Z/. 3. 306). 

ére...Sapdceas: the optative in the 
relative clause corresponds to the hypo- 
thetical optative with dy in the principal 
clause: cp. Soph. O. C. 560 dewny yap 
Tw dy mpaéw rixos | AéEas, Omrolas 
ééaguotaluny eyo: 1. 13. 343 pada Kev 
Opacukdpd.os ely | ds Tore ynOjoeev.— 
nidéwy here, as in 93 and 128, includes 
both youths and maidens. The word 
usually denotes unmarried youths only : 
il. 18. 593 7l0eon Kal mapbévo: Plut. 
Thes. 15 Oéovs émra kal mapbévous 
rocavras.—aékovra : the masc. is used in 
the general statement, though the special 
reference is to Eriboea and the other 
maidens: Soph. £/. 771 dewov 70 rikrew 
éotly: otdé yap Kak@s | wdoxovTe pioos 
dv réxn mpooylyverar.—dapaoeas: //, 3. 
301 dAoxo 6 dArowme Oapetev: Od. 6. 
109 mapbévos adurs. 

45£. yxepav Blav (x. gt) SelEoper, 
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4) x >’ 4 a, a 
€7. a. 1 TOO et |rev APETALK LOS NPS 
, 


Nn 


Ww 


tadov de vavBarar 
dwtds| vrepadavov 


50 4 Odpoos: ‘Adiov te yapBp@ xodrdl oar’ Hrop, 


4 , 
s Vpawwe TE TOTALWLAY 


an io XN 
6 pnt, elev Te* peyahoobeves 

lal , yy yy fe 
7 Zed waTep, akovoov' eElmTeEp ple Kovp ja 
8 Poiyisoa NevKw@AEVOS Gol TEKE, 

an ae nw ms 

55 9 voy TpoTEeuT am ovpavod Ooav 
A 

ro TupleMeipav GOT Pama 


wn > 
1 OG aplyvwtov: et 


2 6€ Kat ao Tpoilnvia ceoiyfove 
3 gvtevoev AlOpa Tlocet- 


60 14 
15 XeELpos ayNaov 
¥ , 


davi, TOvdE Kpvoeov 


> 2. e 4 
6 ©eveyKe KOopOoV <éex> Babelas ados, 
lal , 
17 Sukav Opdoer TGpa Tatpos és ddpous. 
weloeat O al K e“as KAUN 


49 gwrds Blass: dvdpos K. 


The only trace of the word in the Ms. is a long stroke 


which goes below the line, decidedly suggesting P rather than T: on the other hand 
the space before it seems scarcely large enough for ANAW—THEPA®NON A: after 


the letter a has been written above the line by A%*. 
xorAw [féo” Hrop Jurenka: xoAd[Ay Kéap Blass: cp. 116. 


50 xodwlcar’ Arop K.: 
51 igave] tpave Blass. 


z.e. we two will come to a trial of 
strength. Od. 20. 180f. mdvrws ovKére 
vat duaxpiéecOar diw | mply yxeipav yev- 
cacbat. 

47 apératxpos : probably a compound 
of the same class as moAéuavyis : z.¢. the 
notions of dper# and aixuyh were present 
to the poet’s mind, and he simply con- 
joined them, meaning, ‘ valiant with the 
spear.’ [The Homeric verb dperay, ‘to 
prosper’ (Od. 8. 329, 19. 114), might 
suggest the sense, ‘successful with the 
spear’; but this seems too artificial. ]}— 
According to Wackernagel (cited by 
Blass) dpératxmos is =dpéoarymos, 7.c., 
apeckopuevos TH alxun, ‘delighting in the 
spear.’ He compares’ Apécavdpos. [Add 
*Apé[nloarxuos, a proper name given by 
Pape-Benseler from an inscr. in Keil 
Analecta Epigraphica p. 108: also ’A- 
péo.rmos, ‘delighting in horses.’] For 
the +, Wackernagel compares Bwridverpa 
(Alcman fr. 40); but o would there be 


impossible (cp. Bérys, Bovrns): and it is 
not likely that dpéracyuos was B.’s 
attempt to Doricize apécarxos. 

49f. gwtos is more probable than 
av dpos, in view of the space (cr. n.): and 
a consonant is preferable after vavBarar 
(cp. 114f.). ws is a favourite word 
with B., who often uses it of heroes 
(v. 158, Meleager: xv. 15, Heracles: 
XVII. 19 and 30, Theseus). —vmepddavoy, 
‘lofty’: Plat. Symp. 217E Dwxpdrous 
épyov vrepjnpavov: Phaedo 96 A (atrn 
n copia) drepipavos...éddxer evar, yyOvac 
Tas aitias éxdorov. This good sense is 
much rarer than the bad; but the primary 
meaning of the word was merely = 
brepparyjs. Curtius Ezym. § 392 explains 
the form by supposing that b7repn contains: 
the adj. stem depo with epic lengthen- 
ing (cp. venyerys, éhadnBdnros). 

“AXlov yapBpo : the wife of Minos was 
Ilacv@dn, daughter of Helios: Apoll. 
Rh. 3. 999: Paus. v. 25.9. (The name 


———— 
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Thus far the hero valiant with the spear: but the seafarers 
were amazed at the youth’s lofty boldness ; and he whose bride 
was daughter of the Sun-god felt anger at his heart; he wove 
a new device in his mind, and said :— 

‘O Zeus, my sire of great might, hear me! 
daughter of Phoenix indeed bare me to thee, now send forth from 
heaven a swift flash of streaming fire, a sign for all to know. 
And thou, if Troezenian Aethra was thy mother by earth-shaking 
Poseidon,—cast thyself boldly down to the abode of thy sire, 
and bring from the deep this ring of gold that glitters on my 
hand.—But thou shalt see whether my prayer is heard 


Cp. xIv. 38. 53 etrep [ue xovpa] Festa, Blass: [ue viuda] conj. Jurenka: [w’ 
ddaféws] Palmer, K. A vestige of the last letter remains in the left margin of 
col. XXXV: it cannot have been C, but may have been A. 55 @oav Palmer. 
58 EI was wrongly repeated ad inzt.: corr. A'? Cp. n. on 25 f.—Tpofnvia Blass. 
62 f. @pdoe] @ written (by A*?) over another letter, perhaps I. After Opdce K. inserts 
76, Jurenka ody (od conj. J., Headlam, R. Ellis).—dicav Opdoet cOua rarpos és dduous | 
éveyxe kdopuov Bafelas dds MS.: Blass transposes 62 and 63, adding éx before Badelas. 


If the white-armed 


~ originally denoted a moon-goddess: Paus. 
Ill. 26. 1 Lednvyns éwixAnors...€oTly 7 
Ilacipdn.)—Xorddoar’ Trop is the most 
probable supplement, if in 116 épepvdy is 
sound: see n, there. (Blass, reading 
elpuévov there, writes xo\wOn xéap.) Z/. 
I5- 155 €xXo\woato Ouu@: Od. g. 480 
Xor\docaTo Knpobc waddrov. Hes. Th. 568 
éxdrwoe 5é uv Pidov jrop (‘he angered 
him at his heart’). 

51f. torawviav, ‘of a new kind,’ 
‘new and strange,’ as in Soph. Ant. 849 
tagouv moraviov (‘a strange tomb’): 
id. fr, 153. 4 700vds morawvlovs.—pytw : 
he would invite Theseus to show his 
trust in Poseidon (v. 36) by jumping 
overboard. If Theseus should decline 
the challenge, he would be humiliated ; 
if he should accept it, he would be lost. 
Cp. 86. 

55f. muprlepav: the @éepa is the 
shimmer of the lightning. 

58 Tpofnvia. I follow the Ms. in 
keeping the usual spelling. Blass writes 
Tpofnvia (referring to Kiihner- Blass, 
Gramm. I. 13, 137). Tpogjveoe occurs in 
C. I. G. 1. 106, Il. 5. 10. (Pape-Benseler 
s.v. cites no other evidence for that 
form.) In Z/. 2. 561 Tpoffv’, and 847 
Tporgjvoro, are traditional. 

62f. There are several reasons for 
transposing vv. 62 and 63, as Blass does, 
and adding é« before Ba@elas. (1) If 
the order of these two verses is correct 
in the Ms., then v. 62, Stkdv x.7.A., is 


shorter by a syllable than vy. 128. It has 
been proposed to insert ov, 7d, or ody 
before capa. Some critics, however, 
hold that no such remedy is needed, and 
that -~— (-Kav Opdoec) here answers to 
—~-~ (-ev 6€ méyros) in 128. (2) A 
graver objection to the Ms. order is the 
well-nigh intolerable awkwardness of 
tovde xptoeov | xetlpos ayAady | separ- 
ated by a whole verse (duxdv...dduous) 
from Koopov: and this is made still worse 
by the fact that d&yAacv (v. 2, n.) might 
equally well be the epithet of copa. 
(3) €veyke...Babelas dAds is in itself 
admissible: cp. Soph. Z7/. 324 ff. déuwv... 
evragia...pépovoav: Ph. 613 dyowro v7- 
gov. But the addition of é« is here a 
decided gain in clearness. (4) With 
the Ms. order, -elas GAds in 63 answers 
to épara (F)orté in 129: while, if v. 63 
ends with marpos és 8d6pous, the corre- 
spondence is exact. (5) Minos hints a 
doubt as to whether Theseus is Poseidon’s 
son; that is the sting. The ironical 
marpos és ddu0us comes most forcibly at 
the end.—The MS. order may have arisen 
from the verse diKwv...dduous (which is 
not necessary to the sense) having been 
accidentally omitted, and then inserted 
in the wrong place. 

64 cdoear...al Ke...KAVQ: J. 4. 249 
Oppa dnt’ al x’ Vupuv breprxn xeEtpa 
Kpovlwy: 76. 15. 32 Gppa tdys Hv ro 
xpaloun pirdrns Te Kal evv7. 
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651  Kpdvuos evyas 
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70 4 mavde TavdepKea Heuer, 
y , > i4 x / 
saatpabe @- 6 dé Pvpdppevov 
6 loa Tépas TéTagE yELpas 
9 
7 KAvtav és aldépa peverTodepos Npws, 
8 Elpev TE Oncev, <OU> TAOE 


pev Bréres cabyn Avs 


1 6@pa: od 8 opvu és Ba- 


Col. 35 .. § 


80 I4 


x  pvBpopov tédayos: Kpovidas 
€ To. maTnp avak Tedet 
3 Ilowedav vréprarov 
, - > Site 
Khéos xOdva Kat Hvdevdpor. 


a Sy Lad > B) la 
15 @S €lme’ TH O OV TadW 
aN 5 , . > Ps > > 
16 Jupos aveKkaumTeT, GAN EV- 


66 dvaiiBpévras MS.: corr. K. 


stroke has been drawn through the middle of I. 
So vew for yw in gt, éxelynoev for éxivnoev in IX. 10.—duerpov K.—Blass, 


not T.) 


67 The papyrus has AMEITPON, but a short 


(The sixth letter is clearly P, 


who thinks that the MS. has dwemrrov, writes dueumrov, with Herwerden; so also 


Jurenka. 


68 Mivwi K., Wilamowitz, Jurenka: Mivex (= Mive) Blass, Housman. 


66 dvakiBpdovtas (only here): cp. VI. 
‘10 dvakiwodmos, XX. 8 dvakiados. B. has 
t before Bp only here and in v. 109 pijda 
Bpotay. 

67 dpetpov edxdv. To ask Zeus for 
the sign of the lightning was to pray 
for a very extraordinary mark of favour ; 
the evx7 was dwerpos as exceeding the 
ordinary limit of a mortal’s prayer. 
There is a similar phrase in //. 15. 598, 
where the prayer of Thetis, that the 
Greeks might suffer defeat until they had 
made amends to Achilles (1. 508 ff.), is 
called é&alcvov apyv, an ‘exorbitant’ or 
‘immoderate’ prayer. The tu which 
Zeus gave to Minos was, as the poet 
says, a ‘surpassing’ one: thus drépoxov 
confirms &wetpov.—The conjecture apeptr- 
Tov is against the Ms., and gives a weak 
sense; Zeus heard the ‘ d/ame/ess’ prayer; 
z.é. heard it without disapproval. 

68—70 The Miva of the ms. has 
been scanned in three different ways. 


(1) As —~-, which corresponds with 
vy. 2 (dyAaovs), 25 (kal Slkas),.and gr 
(-.v rvéovc’). This is supported by Wila- 
mowitz, who remarks that the lengthening 
of t may be partly compensatory for the 
shortening of . For the tcp. //. 1. 283 
Maco’ "AXA weO€wev xONoyv (in thesis) : 
for @ before another vowel, Od. 6. 303 
npwos. (2) As —— (= Mig): so Housman, 
and (in his 2nd ed.) Blass. The syllables , 
-dv re Mw-, -~-, then answer to —~—~ 
in the other places. (3) As —-~: so 
Blass (1st ed.), assuming that —-~~v 
(Miwit gur-) could answer to —~-—~ 
elsewhere. The first of these three views 
seems to me the most probable, though 
the ¢ can be justified only by a metrical 
stress on that syllable (assisted, perhaps, 
by the shortening of w).—A transposition, 
gitevoe Mivy, is unsatisfactory, because 
the last syllable is short in 2 and 25, and 
probably in gr also (see n. there). It is 
possible that Mivw: is a gloss; but it 
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_ by the son of Cronus, the all-ruling lord of thunder, » 


Mighty Zeus heard the unmeasured prayer, and ordained a 
surpassing honour for Minos, willing to make it seen of all men, 


for the sake of his well-loved son. 


He sent the lightning. But 


the steadfast warrior, when he saw that welcome portent, stretched 
his hands towards the glorious ether, and said :-— 

‘Theseus, there thou beholdest the clear sign given by Zeus. 
And now do thou spring into the deep-sounding sea; and the 
son of Cronus, king Poseidon, thy sire, will assure thee supreme 
renown throughout the well-wooded earth.’ 

So spake he: and the spirit of Theseus recoiled not; 


69 f. didy... radi] didov...raida Housman, Blass?. 


72 rérace xeipas Wilamowitz, 


Christ, Richards (who suggests also yépa wétacce), Ludwich: wéracce yetpas Blass?: 


Xélpas wéragce MS. (xeipe wéTace K.). 


T4£. <ad> Tdde | wey Bréres J. (K.), 


and so Jurenka, Smyth: 746” <éua> | wév Bdéwers conj. Platt: rdde wév | &Bdemes 


Richards, Blass?. 


80 ETAENAPON Ms.: 7devdpoy K., Blass? (evpvedpov 


Herwerden formerly, but he now accepts 7ivéevdpor). 


does not seem likely. The obvious /@ 
yovm would be too near @idw...matdi: 
fot k\éos would be scarcely compatible 
with tiyudv. Verses 39 and 120 might 
suggest Kvwoiw: but this also is im- 
probable. 

pirevee Tidy: remark the early re- 
currence of the verb used in 59. Pind. 
P.1V. 69 Gedroumol cgiow tial pirevder: 
I. Vv. 12 ctv ré of Saiuwyv putever ddgav.—- 
irw...mar8(, ‘for (the sake of) his dear 
son,’ to be taken with #é\wr...déuev.— 
mavSepkéa, ‘seen by all.’ Elsewhere, 
‘all-seeing’ (Anth. 9. 525. 17, Quint. 
Smyrn. 2. 443). 

72 f. tépas: the lightning had come 
from a clear sky (ai#épa, 73). So in 
Od. 20. 114, Zeus having thundered, at 
the prayer of Odysseus, from a cloudless 
sky, the hero says, ov6é mo6t vépos éori- 
répas vt Tew 7656 palvers.—trérace Xetpas 
answers metrically to witvoy abpac in v. 6, 
kat ce Kedvad in 29, and éupdrwy da- in 95. 
The ms. has xetpas wéragce: cp. 1X. 19n. 

74 £. A short syllable is wanting after 
Onced: cp. 8, 31, 97- (1), The best remedy 
would be to read a8’ <épa>, and that 
may be what the poet wrote. In our MS., 
however, nothing has been lost after 
TAAH, with which this v. ends. If 
TAA'EMA was the original reading, the 
letters MA must have dropped out at 
some earlier stage in the transmission of 
the text. (2) Another resource is to 
insert ov after Onoed, where it might SO 
easily have dropped out. The od 6 


épvv’ in 76 is not a decisive objection. 
When ov 6é precedes an imperative, the 
stress on the verb is much stronger than 
that on the pronoun, as is seen when it 
follows a protasis with the same person 
as subject: e.g. Her. Vil. 159 e& 6’ dpa 
bn Otxatois apxetOar, ov b€ unde Bonbee 
(where ov d€ is merely ‘ then’): cp. Her. 
11. 68, //. 9. 301 f., Aesch. Ag. 1061, 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 5. 21. (3) Others read 
rade pev | €BXeres (see cr. n.). An 
aorist, referring to the moment just past, 
might be substituted for the present: thus 
elatées would be analogous to émryveca 
(Soph. Az. 536), @ppiéa (25. 693), etc. 
But the imperfect @@demes is surely im- 
possible. 

76 f. dpvv’, dpyvo,=<dpyvco, pres. im- 
perat. midd. of dpyum. Neither the act. 
nor the midd. present imperat, of that 
verb seems to occur elsewhere, though 
the aor. imperat. is not rare (pao, dpceo, 
époev). For the dropping of o in 2nd 
pers. sing. pres. imperat. middle, cp. 
fl. 10. 291 mapicrao, 16. 497 pdpvao, 
Od. 18. 171 po (‘speak’).—BapoBpopoy : 
Eur. Helen. 1305 BapvBpopov...c0u’ ardor. 
—When KpoviSas or Kpévios is said of 
Poseidon, he is always named (as here 
and in Corinna fr. 4, Pind. O. vi. 29), 
or indicated, as in XVII. 21 by Avratov | 
cetalx Govos. 

BO niSevSpov: Pind. P. Iv. 74 ev- 
dévdpo.o...uarépos (Earth). 

82 dvexdprrer’, like a bending sword 
(XII. 52 ff. éyvaudn 8 dricow pacyaror). 
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7 KpU xéov, 


3 
fi 
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s npwos Odpev wovrovde, Ka- 
6 Ta etpioy 7 dupatov dd- 
Bapetay émidéypevon avayKar: 


86 rddev Pearson, Weil, Blass? (vids 5¢ Avds @&dodev xéap rage conj. Richards): 


raiev K.: take Blt 


87 f. KxaTot[plov MS.: kar’ ofpov K., Jurenka, Smyth: 


kdroupov Housman.—isyev K.: toyew MS.—éxarovrdpov (Pollux 1. 82) cxév Blass? 


(‘ Remis navis cohibenda erat ; hinc epitheton’). 


83—85 ixplov, a raised half-deck at 
the stern, on which, in the Homeric ship, 
the chiefs have their place (Od. 13. 72; 
15. 282, 557): beneath it there was room 
for storage (2b. 15. 206). An equivalent 
term was éda\.a (Soph. 4z. 1277n.): 
Her. I. 21 describes Arion as ordayta év 
Toiot €dw loot when he sang, before 
springing into the sea.—oraQels is here 
a poetical substitute for ords, as in Pind. 
Iv. 84 éord0n=éoryn. [In Od. 17. 463 
6 8 éordOn aire wérpyn | Eurredov, the 
pass. perhaps emphasizes the idea of 
fixity.|}OeAnpov (the accent prescribed 
by the Ms.), from @eAnuds: Hes. Of. 118 
e€GeAnuol: Callim. Daz. 31 €0eAnuds. 
Arcadius 61. 3 70 6€ OedXeuds aad Tod 
OedXnuds d&0verat. [Aesch. Szppl. 1027 
Oedeuov m@ua (of the Nile) is usually 
explained with Hesych. as=q7avxov. |— 
movtiov...aAcos: the phrase of Aesch. 
fers. 111, suggesting the sacredness of 
the sea as the domain of Poseidon 
(Neptunia prata): it is thus peculiarly 
fitting here. 

BE Ff. tadev (cp. v. 48)...evdo0ev Kéap, 
‘felt a secret awe in his heart.’ Minos 
had expected that Theseus would decline 
his challenge. The prompt and dauntless 
manner in which Theseus had accepted 
it filled him with amazement; though he 


91. uv» Housman and others: 


seemed to have got rid of his foe, he felt an 
inward misgiving. But he did not allow 
his feeling to appear.—[raxev (or Tagev) 
...kéap would mean, ‘he wasted his heart 
within him’; z.e. ‘he felt his soul melt 
within him,’—the emotion being one of 
surprise and fear. Cp. Od. XIX. 263 und 
ére Ouudv | TAKE mécw yodovoa. But the 
word is more suitable there than it would 
be here. ] 

87—89 kart’ otpov Icxev...vaa, ‘to 
keep the ship before the wind.’ When 
Theseus sprang overboard, the impulse 
of the xuBepy%rns (an Athenian, cp. Plut. 
Thes. 17) would naturally be to bring up 
the ship, which was running before the 
north wind (v. 6): but Minos ordered 
him to keep on his course. Secretly 
disquieted by the confidence of Theseus, 
Minos did not care to wait at that spot. 
If he went on;.at any rate—so he thought 
(v. 121 n.)—he should see Theseus no 
more. ‘Fate,’ however, ‘ was preparing 
a different issue.’ The ship sped on 
its way; but Theseus reappeared at a 
later moment (119).—For toyev (Dor. 
inf., 41 n.)=éyeuw, said of steering a ship 
on a certain course, cp. Od. 10. gt év" 
oly’ elow mdvres éxov véas: Her. vi. 95 
ov mapa THY Hretpov etyov Tas véas. 

Reading kdtovpoy, Housman under- 
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he took his place on the well-built stern, and sprang thence, 
and the domain of the deep received him in kindness. 

The son of Zeus felt a secret awe in his heart, and gave 
command to keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the wind; 
but Fate was preparing a different issue. 


So the bark sped fast on its journey, and the northern breeze, 
_ blowing astern, urged it forward. But all the Athenian youths and 
maidens shuddered when the hero sprang into the deep; and 
tears fell from their bright young eyes, in prospect of their 
grievous doom. 

vey MS.—BOPEOTC A: a written above OT by A%.— é&drw K.: é£5rie Wilamowitz, 
Blass: eforiBev MS.—d7jra] dnra Housman, Smyth (djra Wilamowitz). 93 7Oéwr 


<wav> K.: <yas> Weil. 94 f. Gépev] €Oope Purser, Christ.—Richards conj- 
mévrovde Odpev npws, kata | Te Netpiwy duudrwv. 95 f. dd\kpv xéov J., and so Blass,. 


Jurenka, Smyth: daxpu | xéov Ms.—émdéymevor Jurenka, Smyth: émdeyuévor Blass. 


stands, ‘he ordered them to stop the 
ship which was running before the wind.’ 
But, even with xdrovpov, the sense would 
be, ‘to keep the ship before the wind’: 
‘karovpov could not stand for tiv Kar’ 
otpov mAéovoay. Blass, also, supposes 
that toxev means ‘stop’; but of xdroupoy 
he says, ‘vo sufficit, and has recourse 
to a much bolder emendation ;—xédevcé 
@ éxatévropoy oxév...vaa, ‘to stop the 
hundred-oared ship.’ 

90 a@xKtroproy: Eur. 7. 7. 1136 vads 
a&kuréumrov. —8dpv, ‘ship’ (like ¢rads, 
Hor€. 1. i. 13 ete): Aesch. Pers. 411 
ém’ &ddny (sc. vadv) 6 adros nUOwev dépu 
(cp. Ag. 1618). Pind. P. Iv. 27 eivddcov 
dépv, and 38 ék dovparos—The v is 
lengthened before ode as v before oo 
in dopvccdos. Cp. also //. 17. 463 Ore 
cevaito dudkew (and 23. 198). ode is 
imperf. of coéw: with the augment it 
would be éscde (cp. éooeva, éoovpm, 
écovOnv). The only other part of cow 
extant is preserved by Hesych., éocon- 
mévov: TeAopvBnuevoy, wpunuévoy. 

91 éémww occurs only in Aesch. Ag. 
115 (though xarérw=xarémiobev is fre- 
quent): and its rarity would account for 
the édmev of the ms. It is decidedly 
preferable on metrical grounds to ove, 
which would weaken the rhythm ; nor is 
the long syllable answering to -We re- 
solved in 2, 28, or 68.—arjra is the 
accent in the MS., indicating the Doric 
form of arn (Hes. Of. 643, etc.) anta 
(with Aeolic accent) would be preferable, 
since in all the corresponding verses (2, 
25, 68) the last syllable is short. The 
Aeolic form is probable (if not certain) 


Tae: 


in Simonides fr. 41, o¥d€ yap évvoalpuAos 
dnra ré7 Gpr dvéuwv (djra Bergk4, 
though formerly dyra). But dyra (or 
ajra) would be masc. (=drrns): and 
the fem. Bopeds (attested by the accents 
in the MS.) is certain. No such form as 
Bépeos (for Bdpecos) was in use. Cp, 
Aesch. frag. 195. 2 Bopeddas 7&ers mpods 
mvods. For this reason alone I refrain 
from altering the MS. accent on dra. 

92 ’ASavalwv with at: so 128 maid- 
viiav: Ar. Vesp. 282 pirabjvatos, Lg. 139 
deithacos: Eur. A. 115 yeparé: Anth. 
g- 281. 3 madatés: Orph. fr. 2. 2 dixalwv. 

93 The corresponding verses (4, 27, 
70) begin with -~-. A long syllable is 
therefore wanting between 7i0éwv and 
yévos. Kenyon inserts may, and nothing 
better has been proposed. 

94—96 The iambus @dpev answers to 
~~~ in 5, 28, 71. This discrepancy would 
be removed by the transposition which 
Richards suggests, révrovée Odpev jpws, 
kaTd | Te ewpiwy: and the emphatic 
place given to mévrovde would also be 
fitting. I hesitate to adopt it only be- 
cause it presupposes that te had either 
(1) been shifted to its place after Aepluv, 
which seems improbable: or (2) lost, and 
then wrongly inserted there ; which we 
are not entitled to assume, since the Ms. 
text is metrically possible, ~- (@dpev) 
being an admissible substitute for ~~~. 

Aetplov...dpparov, eyes of delicate 
beauty,—the bright eyes of youth. Cp. 
Shakespeare’s ‘young-eyed cherubins’ 
(Merchant of Venice, Vv. 1. 62). In 7. 
13. 830 xpéa Aetpidevra is ‘delicate’ skin : 
and in //, 3. 152 the chirping sound 
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8 Pepov dé dehpives aht- 


9 vaLterau peyav Goas 


10 Onoéa TAaTpoS imrmt- 
ov ddpov, péyapov te Jeov 


TOO 11 


xe podev? TOOL KdUTAS Ld@y 


13 €COELD dhBiowo Ny- 


14 péos KO pas" dir yap ayha- 
1 OV hdpare yutov o€éhas 
105 16 @TE TUpoOs, appt xatras 


17 ~©600€ XpuoedmhoKor 


8 OlLVNVTO TALWiaL* Xop@ oy eTEp- 
19 Tov KEeap bypoioe Toot: 
20 OEUVAY TE TOT pos ahoxov dihav 


IO ot LOE Boorw €patot- 


2 ow Apduitpirav Sddpois: 


97 f. ddwvatéra K. (deleting ev before adz-) 
1OCF. dduov, wéyapdy Te.. 
and others: doudvd’ ewodéy Te.. 


(derce Napios 6\|\Biov Blt, Smyth): 
the division of the words. 


107 divynryro Blass: 


made by the cicada is called d7ra Nexpider- 
oav, a ‘delicate’ voice. Pind. JW. vit. 
79 calls the white coral Aefpiov dvOenov 
movrlas...€€poas (where the notion of 
delicate beauty is joined to that of the 
colour). —Suidas gives ANerpdpOadmos 
[Aerp(c)6@Oadpos?], 6 mpoonvets exw 
Tovs dpbahuovs, ‘with gentle eyes.’ The 
idea of ‘gentle’ may have been first 
associated with Dexpiders, Aelpros as an 
epithet of the vozce: thus Ap. Rh. 4. 903 
calls the chant of the Seirens é7a \elpior. 
Here, in reference to the youths and 
maidens collectively, Neplwy can hardly 
mean ‘gentle’; a more general sense is 
needed. 

S8dxpv xéov. The division of the verses 
given above (and suggested by me in 
Kenyon’s edition, p. 169) is required 
by the metre : see 6, 29, 72.—émiBéypevor, 

‘expecting.’ In //. 9. 191 déyuevos 
Alaxiénv, where the sense is ‘awaiting’ 
(as in 18. 524), the word is accented as 
the partic. of and aor. édéyunv, while its 
meaning indicates the perfect partic. (Z/. 
4. 107 dedeyuevos év mpodoxfow). B. 
would probably have kept the irregular 
Homeric accent of 6éymwevos, and it is 
therefore better not to write émideyuey or.— 


), Jurenka, Smyth; évad.\varérac Ms., Blass. 
. more Honan. Wilamowitz, Blass, Richards, Smyth, 
. Meyapov Jurenka : 
102 f. Z5eic’ dABiovo Ny|péos Richards, Ludwich, Blass?: 


Sduov: euorév Te...méyapoy MS. 


edewrev Nupijos oA|Biou K. 


dere, Nnpéos dd\Biov Ms., the diastole marking 
105 ire] The Ms. seems to have had QITE.—were K. 


Swebvro K.: AEINHNTO A, but the E has been cancelled (by 


dvaykay, the ‘doom’ of becoming victims 
to the Minotaur. 

97. Seddives, the usual agents in 
the miraculous conveyance of mortals 
through or beneath the sea: pseudo- 
Arion (Bergk‘ 11. p. 80) 11f. of mw’ eis 
Tlé\oros yav...émopevoare: Plut. Mor. 
p- 163A (Enalos of Lesbos and the 
maiden whom he rescued from drowning) 
éml deXdlvwy dopytol dia Paddtrns. Some 
of the vase-painters, however, depicted 
Theseus as borne up in the arms of a 
Triton. (See Introd.)—dAwatérar (only 
here): pseudo-Arion gf. dedpives, évaha 
Opéupara | koupav Nypetiwv Oeaiv.—The 
MS. has évaAduvatérat, which Blass retains, 
comparing éurupiByrns (Z7. 23. 702) and 
éyxetplOeros (Her. Vv. 108). But it seems 
scarcely doubtful that, as metre indicates — 
(cp. 8f. and 3rf.), ev was written by 
error. 

99—101 immlov, Poseidon, as creator 
of the horse, and as horse-tamer (Sasatos, 
tuyros); Soph. O. C. 711 ff. He is trrwy 
mpvravis (Stesich. fr. 49), trmapxos (Pind. 
P. IV. 45). Poseidon tarmos had an 
altar at Colonus Hippius near Athens 
(O. C. 55). Greek poets use constant 
epithets without regard to their fitness in 
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__ Meanwhile dolphins, dwellers in the sea, were swiftly bearing 
mighty Theseus to the abode of his sire, lord of steeds; and he 
came unto the hall of the gods. There beheld he the glorious 
daughters of blest Nereus, and was awe-struck; for a splendour 
as of fire shone from their radiant forms; fillets inwoven with 
gold encircled their hair; and they were delighting their hearts 


_by dancing with lissom feet. 


_ And in that beautiful abode he saw his father’s well-loved 
wife, the stately, ox-eyed Amphitrite ; 


A”?).—Wilamowitz conj. Sovedyro. 
bypotow év rocly MS., Blass. 


108 vypotc: roooly K., Jurenka, Smyth: 
109f. IA.N A: 


eldev A*.—BOQIII aA: 


v written above I (by A*?).—ceuvdy re marpos ddoxor piday | lde conj. Housman: 


ceuvav rér’ Gdoxov tarpos Piday | tde Richards. 


ceuvav MS. 


the particular context ; sleeping birds are 
called ravumrrépvyes by Alcman (fr. 60. 
7), and ships drawn up on shore can 
still have the epithet @oat (Soph. 42. 
710).—86pov, the palace of Poseidon in 
the depths of the sea: //. 13. 21f. &@a 
6é (near Aegae) of kAuTa SHuata Bévbect 
Nuys | xptoea pappatipovra rere’xarat, 
dpOira ale. The second syllable of 
Sopov should be long (see 11, 34, 77). 
Two remedies are possible. (1) To 
write Sopov5’ with Jurenka, keeping the 
MS. wonev...uéyapov. (2) Keeping 8¢- 
pov, to write wéyapov...uddev. This seems 
best. Of the three verses corresponding 
to ror, two (12 and 78) begin with ~-, 
and the third (35) with -—: hence udder 
is more probable than péyapov as the 
first word of 1o1.—péyapov is the great 
hall in Poseidon’s déu0s. The plur. Beav 
refers to Poseidon and Amphitrite: per- 
haps it is meant to include the ‘ bright- 
throned Nereids’ also. On the cup of 
Euphronius Athena too is present (see 

F225). 

Fane 6ABlovo Nnpéos. The trans- 
position (see cr. n.) brings the metre into 
agreement with that of 13, 36, and 79. 
It may be regarded as certain.—képas : 
cp. n. on 38 Napyides. 

105 dre: Awpixas avril Tod wore, schol. 
Pind. VV. vi. 47. Pindar has it frequently 
(P. Iv. 64, X. 54, etc.): cp. KIT. 124 n. 
—vpés: Z/. 19. 306 (the eyes of 
Achilles) \auréoOny ws el Te wupds €Xas.— 
Gpoi xalrais: for the dat., cp. 124, 
XVII. 53: Pind. O. XIII. 39 dui xbuats. 

106 f. xpvuo. Tatviat, ‘fillets inwoven 
with gold,’ z.e. with gold thread. The 
rawla was a ribband worn by maidens 
(and matrons) round the head, to confine 


eldév te marpos ddoxov pPihav | 


the hair (crinales vittas Verg. Aen. 7. 
352).—Stvnvro. (1) This must. be (I 
think) for édedévnvro, pluperf. of dwéw, 
‘had been twirled’ round the hair, 
‘encircled’ it: cp. Z/. 23. 562 (a O&pné) 
@ wept xeiua paewod kacoirépoo | dudu- 
dedlynyrac, around which a casting of 
bright tin has been carried (z.2. which 
has been overlaid with tin-plate). (2) If 
divnvro were taken (with Blass) as imperf. 
of an Aeolic dlvyu. (=dwéw), the sense 
must be, ‘ were being twirled.’ But the 
close-fitting head-band, rawla, would not 
be shaken by the movements of the 
dance. Cp. 18 divacer, n. 

108 typoicr, supple, ‘lissom.’ vypéds 
in this sense is opposed to oxAnpiés (‘stiff’), 
Plat. Zheaet. p. 1628. So of horses, 
bypa éxew 7a oxéd\yn (Xen. Zg. 1. 6). 
Arist. H. Anim. 6. 35 (6 O0ws) raxurire 
Siapéper...dua 7d vypos evar. Pollux 4. 
96 vypos dpxnorns.—The use of the word 
in reference to Nymphs of the sea is not 
very felicitous. 

109f. ‘The scansion of the syllables 
before Boom in rro ought to be either 
~~ (as in 21, 44), or else — (as in 87, 
xéap with synizesis). The —- given by 
oepvay seems metrically impossible. 
Sitzler (quoted by Jurenka p. 128) regards 
geuvay as a gloss on BoOmw, and would 
substitute rdv. But then the words 
éparotow...66u01s, which go with the verb, 
would be locked into the clause ray... 
’Audirpirav. In tog the first hand wrote 
IA.N, not edev. The transposition 
oepvay...t8¢ (Housman) is the only satis- 
factory remedy. Verse 10g still differs 
from 20, 43, and 86 in so far as -~~~ 
(warpos ddox-) here replaces ~~—~ in 
these verses. This difference would be 
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- 
ad vw apdéBarev aidday roppvpar, 


¥ 
Kopatot T éréOnKev ovdats 


yapo 

ddxe dd)uos "Adpodira pddous épeuvor. 
aTLETOV O TL Saipoves 

Ogwrw ovdey ppevodpats Bporots: 

vad Tapa. NerT 0m pupvov 
ppovtion Kydéovov 
eX are oTparayeray, érrel 
por adiavtos €€ aos 


pavn* ev, 


aA fe , 
1 Java TavTerot, hap- 


Oupia veoktit@ 
@d\OAvEaY, €- 


112 audéBare K.: 
Appendix. 116 d6\v0s] AOAIS A 
Weil : efpuévov Blass : 


diupéBadrev MS.—didva moppupéay MS. 


me © appl yutous Gear bap’, ayhao- 


Opovot Te KoUpa OvV eEv- 


For conjectures see 


: o written above I (by A??).—é€peurév] éepudvor 
épavvéy Piccolomini. 


118 @éwow Crusius, Richards, 


removed by reading, with Richards, 
weuvay TOT’ doxov Tar pos play (marpos 
as in v. 63). 7é7e is fitting, since the 
approach of Theseus to Amphitrite is the 
crowning moment of the scene. And the 
placing of warpos before ddoxov might 
easily have caused the shrinkage of Tore 
into Te. 

Boom. This Ske of Hera is given 
to mortal women in //. 3. 144, 7. Io, 18. 


oO. 
‘ 111 ’Apditpiray. The wife of Posei- 
don (Pind. O. vi. 105) is the Sea that 
‘moans around the shores of earth’ 
(rpifw, rpvfw): cp. Od. 12. 97 aydoroves 
’Auditpitn. She is unknown to the //ad, 
and in the Oayssey is scarcely more than 
a symbol for the sea (as in the phrase 
pera Kipacw “Audirpitns, 3. gt). Hes. 
Th. 243 makes her a daughter of Nereus, 
and her connexion with the Nereids was 
always close. In art Poseidon and Am- 
phitrite were often associated with Hestia, 
the goddess of ¢erra firma (cp. Paus. v. 
26. 2). 

112 didva in the Ms., if sound, is an 
otherwise unknown name for some kind 
of garment. It is possible that Aiwy, 
nov, ‘sea-bank,’ ‘margin,’ may have been 
used to mean the ‘border’ of a robe, and 
that ‘purple border’ here may have 


meant a robe with such a border. But 
there is no evidence for this; and it 
seems very improbable. Far the best 
emendation is that which Tyrrell was the 
first to pr opose, aiddav tropdipay, ‘gleam- 
ing purple.’ The corruption of aléddav 
into aiéva can be explained in either of 
two ways. (1) In AIOAAN the AA 
may have become NA, when the final N 
would be deleted. Or (2) the similarity 
of A to A may have led to the loss of 
A, leaving AIOAN: then N would be 
transposed, so as to make AIONA. 
Housman illustrates this process from 
v. 117, where’ AyéAaov became dyyeXor : 
z.e. A was lost after A, leaving ATEAON, 
and then this was made into a Greek 
word by adding a second I. —The change” 
of ropdtpay into topupéav would follow 
the change of aiéddAay into diéva.—For 
other conjectures see Appendix. 

113 ovdats: Od. 6. 230 (Athena 
changing the aspect of Odysseus) Kaé 
6e Kdpnros | obNas 7Ke kouas (‘thick, curly 
locks’), 

114—116 dpeudéa mdkoy, ‘a choice 
wreath.’ Pausanias (I. 17. 3) describes 
it as orépavov xpvoodv: Hyginus (Astyon. 
Il. 5) as coronam...compluribus lucentem 
gemmis. B., too, doubtless conceived it 
as a wreath of gold; the word Adwurre in 
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_ who clad him in gleaming purple, 


and set on his thick hair a choice wreath, dark with roses, given 
to her of yore at her marriage by wily Aphrodite. 

Nothing that the gods may ordain is past belief to men of a 
sound mind. Theseus appeared by the ship with slender stern. 
Ah, in what thoughts did he check the war-lord of Cnosus, 
when he came unwetted from the sea, a wonder to all, his form 
resplendent with the gifts of the gods! The bright-throned 
Nereids cried aloud with new-born gladness; 


Weil: #é\wow MS.: AGow Palmer, K. 
(by A??). 
PYOIs...ATAO ms. 


120 ¢povtict] dévricct A: corr. Al? 


123 refers to wreath as well as robe. 
pddors épepvdv, the reading of the Ms., is 
right: the golden wreath was ‘ daré with 
roses,’ z.¢. thickly entwined with dark- 
red roses,—the flowers of Aphrodite,— 
when she gave it to Poseidon’s bride as a 
wedding-gift. When Amphitrite gave it 
to Theseus, the roses may still have been 
there; but the words do not require us to 
assume that.—Modifying Weil’s emenda- 
tion éeppévov, Blass reads elppévoy, ‘strung 
with roses.’ (Cp. Od. 18. 296 (épuor) 
Xpvocov, éKTpoiow éepuévov, ‘strung 
with amber beads.’) The phrase w)éxov... 
podos elpuévoy, however, would suggest, 
not a golden wreath ‘twined’ with roses, 
but simply a chaplet formed by ‘string- 
ing’ roses together; and the gift can 
scarcely have been such. [épuévoy, it 
may be added, would be closer to the 
Ms. than elpuévov. In Her. Iv. 190, 
évepuévwy has good warrant (évecpuévwr 
Stein) : cp. id. I. 154 dmepy“évos, II. 121 
épyaorat.| 

8dAL0s, fem., as in Eur. A/c. 35, Tro. 
530, Cycl. 449, Helen. 20, 242, 1605. 
Sappho addresses Aphrodite as doAdm)oKe 
(fr. 1. 2): Simonides fr. 43 doAdunris 
*Adpodira: Eur. 2. A. 1301 dodudppwvr 
Korps. 

117. dmovrov «.7.A.: in Ill. 57 a 
like phrase comes between two miracles. 
After relating the deeds of Perseus, 
Pindar’s comment is,—€uol d€ Pavudoac 
Oeav TertecdvTwy ovdéy more paiverat 
éuuev dmrov (P, xX. 48 ff.).—O€wov, 
‘ordain’: Od. 8. 465 otrw viv Zebs Gely. 
This is a certain correction of the MS. 
6é\wow. With regard to Palmer’s Adow, 
the verb \#v was in common use in 
Laconian (Ar. Zys. 1162 f.) as in other 
Doric dialects; and, in the Alexandrian 


119 vaa] AAA A: y written above A 
124 yvios...dydad- K, : 


age at least, it was not confined to Doric 
poetry (thus Callim. Dzaz. 19 has \jqs). 
But it is not likely to have been used 
by an Ionian of the classical period.— 
dpevodpats, ‘of sound mind’: so ¢pevipys 
is opposed to éumavys (Her. 111. 25). For 
the form cp. Pind. Z. Iv. 41 Méuvova 
xarxodpay : P. V. 35 xXeptapay rexrévwr. 

119 derrérpupvov: the conjecture 
Aerrompwpov is improbable. The séerz 
is mentioned, because Minos would be 
there. (Cp. n. on ékplwy in 83.) 

120f. olatow...érxacev «.7.A.: ‘In 
what (exultant) thoughts did he check’ 
Minos. oxafw, ‘to let loose,’ means 
(1) ‘to split open,’ (2) ‘to let drop,’ 
(3) then ‘to stop’ by relaxing a tension: 
Pind. P. X. 51 Krav oxdoor, ‘ease the 
oar,’ ‘stop rowing’: Eur. PA. 454 oxdoov 
6€ dewov dupa kal Ovuod mvods, ‘remit 
thy frown and thy blustering wrath.’ In 
Pind. 4. Iv. 64 the victory of Heracles 
over monsters is described by cxdoas: 
he ‘stayed’ their violence. So here the 
apparition of Theseus ‘gave pause’ to 
Minos in his secret exultation. 

122 dSlavtos, ‘unwetted.’ Simonides 
fr. 37. 3 odK addidvTowow mapeats: Pind. 
N. Vu. 73 cOévos aélavrov (schol. dvev 
idp&ros). 

124f. Qcav Sapa: the mantle and 
wreath bestowed by Amphitrite are re- 
garded as coming also from Poseidon.— 
According to Pausanias and Hyginus 
(n. on 114), Theseus brought back also 
the ring of Minos: it was given to him, 
says Hyginus, by the Nereids. B. ignores 
the ring. The ‘gifts of the gods’ suffice 
to prove the origin of Theseus. ‘I 
légitime sa naissance divine sans se faire 
le serviteur du roi de Créte’ (Weil). 

GyAad@povor...kotpar: ‘the bright- 
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£ _ 7 > a / : ~ 
1% Kdrayev S€é wévrost ‘Hifeor 8 eyyvbev 
lal , 
x7 véou mavavigay épara (F)ort. 
130318 Adhue, yopotor Kntov 


tg : ppeva iavbets 


2 omale Oedtopmov écOhav Tixar. 


et Ley EL 
OHCEYS 


orp. a’, XO. 


: Bacwked tay tepav “Adavar, 


2 Tav aBpoBiwv ava€ “Idver, 
37l véov exhaye yalkokodwv 

, l, > , 
4 oddmvy€ toeuntav GOLoay ; 


131 ¢gpéva MS.: Ppévas conj. J. 
VII. 


The title added in the left margin by A* 


2 ABPOBIKON 


. IEPQNON A: corr. A??—The words r&v aBpoBlwy “Idvev dvat are quoted from 
Bacchylides in that order (which Wilamowitz had already corrected, Jsy//os p. 143) by 
(rt) Maximus Planudes (14th cent.) in his scholia to Hermogenes zrepi ide@v a, Walz 


throned maidens’ are the Nereids: Pind. 
JV. iv..65 (Peleus) éyauer bWrOpdvey ulav 
Nypeliwv. The epithet dyAad@povos is 
given by Pindar to the Muses (0. xm11. 
96), and to the Danaides (4, x. 1). The 
Horae, and the semi-divine daughters of 
Cadmus, are et @povor (P. 1X. 60, O. 11. 22), 

126—129 veoxtitw, the form used 
by Nonnus 18. 294, while Pindar and 
classical prose have vedxtiotos. Cp. the 
Homeric ét«riros (111. 46). The glorifi- 
cation of Theseus gave the Nereids a 
sudden emotion of delight.—@ddéAvéay : 
the word usually denoted a cry of women, 
and especially a joyous cry (Od. 22. 408, 
Eur. Z/. 691).—ékAayev...7ovtos. The 
sympathy of the sea with Poseidon is 
more than once marked in the //ad: 
as when it joyously makes way for his 
chariot (13. 29 yn@octvn 6€ Aadacca 
ditcraro), or is stirred by his champion- 
ship of the Greeks (14. 392 éxdtodn dé 
Oddacoa x.7.d.). For € before «A, cp. 
Vege 

nlBeor, both youths and maidens, as 
in 43, 93- Here véor is probably adj., 
not subst.; cp. xotjpor véo. (Z/7. 13. 95). 
But we find other phrases in which 7@e0s 
is clearly adj., as Eupolis fr. incert. 


40 Képn...70e0s, Plut. Zhes. 17 7Oeoe 
maides.—éyyvOev, ‘hard by,’ #2. near 
Theseus, who was now beside the ship ; 
while the cry of the Nereids was heard 
from the depths. 

129 mataviEay: for the al, see n. on 
92.—éparq (f)om(: xv. 7. The hiatus 
is excused by the tradition of f (Z2. 3. 
221 a\N bre bh dra Te meyadyv, Od. 14. 
492 ddAcy7 dri, etc.). 

130 Add: this paean to the Delian 
Apollo may have been sung in Delos. 
Xopotot: the reference is peculiarly fitting 
here. Theseus, returning with his com- 
panions from Crete to Athens, touched, 
at Delos, and there éxépevce wera rev 
nOéwv xopelay (Plut. hes. 21), — the 
dance called -yépavos. (See Introd.) 

131 dpéva iav@els. There isa strong 
case for writing opévas, since the similar 
Homeric phrases are so frequent that 
it is difficult to understand how B. could 
have assumed Ff before the verb :—/Z/. 19. 
174 gpecl ajow lavOyjs, 23. 600 Oumuds 
iavOn, Od. 4. 840 Hrop idvOn, 23. 47 
Ouuov iavOns, etc. [In 24. 382, dpéas 
évdov eyjes, Eustath. read lav6ys.] But 
on the other hand B. could write efdero 
fiév (Vv. 75), in face of 7. 4. 116° ék 
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_ the deep resounded; while the youths and maidens hard by 
_ raised a paean with their lovely voices. 

God of Delos, may the choruses of the Ceans be pleasing to 
thy soul; and mayest thou give us blessings for our portion, 
wafted by thy power divine! 


AVIT. AXVIII.] 
THESEUS. 2 


CHORUS. King of sacred Athens, lord of the delicately- str. r. 


living Ionians, why has the trumpet lately sounded a war-note 
from its bell of bronze? 


Rhet. Graect V. 493; and (2) by an anonymous scholiast on the same work, 76. VII. 
982. (3) A third commentator, Joannes Siceliota (gth cent.), 7d. vr. 241, quotes from 
B. a8pérnre Evvéarw “Twves Bacidjes. Bergk (fr. 42) took this last to be the original 
source of the citation Ty aBpoBiwv "Iévwv dvaz, but used the latter in changing “Iwves 


into “Idvwyr. 
above the first A (by A*?). 


3 ri A: o added above by A*.—XAAKOAQAON A: x written 


5° der’ iév, the very passage which was 
his model. [In 111. 68, where A wrote 
pOdvm laiverat, A*’s matverac is clearly 
right.] This warning instance is my 
sole reason for leaving ¢péva in the 
text. : 

132 Omafe: so the Homeric hymn 
to Demeter ends (v. 494) with the prayer 
Biov Ouunpe’ dragew: as does also Hymn 
XXX.—Oedtroptov, ‘sent to us by divine 
power.’ Pindar’s @edroumot ogiow tinal 
gurevdev (P. Iv. 69), which perhaps 
suggested pirevce Trudy in 68 f., may have 
prompted this word also.—ér@dev tv- 
Xav: cp. IV. 20 potpay écO\Gv. The 
genitive with r’ya in Pindar usually 
denotes the giver (as in 4. Iv. 7 ov 
Xapirwy rixa), but can also denote the 
gift, O. XIII. 115 TUXav TepmvGy ~ydv- 
ketav. 

Invocation of a god at the close of the 
ode occurs in Pind. O. v1. 176 (Poseidon), 
XIII. 115 (Zeus), 7. vi. 49 (Apollo). 
Sometimes, again, there is a prayer 
without invocation (O. vill. 84: P. V. 
II4)- 


XVII. 1—15 A Chorus of Athe- 
nians, addressing Aegeus, ask why a call 
to arms has just been sounded. (See 
Introd.) 

1 tepav, a frequent epithet of Athens: 
Soph. 47. 1221 (n.), Ar. Zg. 1319, Pind. 
fr. 75.4, etc. 


2 tav dBpoBlov. The epithet means 
that from early days the Athenians had 
prided themselves on their union of 
refinement with valour (cp. v. 13). 
Thucydides (1. 6, § 3) speaks of 7d 
aBpodiaroy as a trait of the wealthier 
Athenians down to a time not long 
before his own; instancing the long 
linen tunic, from which JIonians were 
called é\kexlrwves (Z/7, 13. 685 etc.), and 
the use by men of golden rérrvyes as 
brooches to fasten up the hair. Cratinus 
(Xelpwves fr. 239) adds some touches, 
such as the wearing of a flower ‘at the 
ear,’ and the carrying of an apple in 
the hand.  Heracleides Ponticus (in 
Athenaeus p. 5128) insists that Athens 
had been greatest when most luxurious :-— 
Kal 7 ’A@nvaiwv mods, Ews erpipa, pmeyl- 
orn Te jv Kal weyarowuxorarous erpepev 
dvdpas.—’Idvev, Athenians: cp. XVI. 3. 

Sf. véov, ‘lately,’ as in 16. (Not 
‘afresh.’)—xaAkokwdov: Soph. Az. 17 
XarKooTouov KwWdwvos ws TuponyeKis.— 
dgou8dv: an unexampled use of the 
term in reference to such a sound as 
that of the trumpet. The meaning of 
the verb is wider than that of the 
subst., so that dewe oadmvyE would seem 
less strange. It was perhaps some reason 
of euphony that restrained B. from using 
the fitter word employed by Aesch., Pers. 
395 oddmiyé 6’ diirgG mayr’ éxelv’ éré- 
preyev. 
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5 1 Tis amerépas XOoves 
6 Svopevns ope dpi Barrer 
7 oT parayeras dvr 5 
8H Mjorat KOKOLGXAVOL 
9 TOULEVOV GéKaTe pyhov 
10 wevovT ayéhas Big; 
1 Ti TOL Kpadtay apace; 
2 béyyev’ Soxéw yap et tw Bpotav 
13 GAKiL@V émiKoUpiay 
% \ ¥ 4 
4 Kal TY empevar VvEwr, 
15  @ Ilavdtovos vie Kat Kpeovoas. 


orp. 8. AIT. + Ne Joy nrOev Sohixay apeiwas 
Col. 37 2 Kapv& Tool "IcOpiavy Kédevfov: 
3 ae & epya héyer Kparaov 
4 gwtds’ Tov vTrépBiov T Eerepvey 
20 5 Xivw, Os Laxvl Ph€epTatos 
6 Ovatav Av, Kpovida Avtatov 
7  o@evaixPovos TéKos: 
8 OUY T GVOpPOKTOVOV év VvaTraLs 
o Kpeppvavos, aracbaddv te 
2510 LKlpwva KaTéxTaver: 


6 dp] OPEL A: corr. A®? 8 Ayorat] AHTAI A, AHCTAI A!? 9 déxart] 
A’ EKATI Ms.: corr. Palmer, van Branteghem. 10 CETONTI A: corr. Al, 
12 ¢6éyyev Blass, Wackernagel: @@éyyou MS. 13 dd\kiuwy] AAKIMOT A: 


5 The interrogative W is followed observes that disyllabic ew in the rst 
by q (8)... (11), as in Pind. Z. vit. _ pers. sing. of contracted verbs is nowhere 


3—12, Soph. Az. 172—182. else proved by metre in Ionic verse 
6 dGpdiBddrAa, ‘besets,’ with the (onze Dialect, § 638. 2). 

otparos implied by orparayéras. Eur. 1S3f. émixovplay, ‘aid’: Aesch. Pers. 

Andr. 706 f. Thudda re rédw...6 Acds tus 731 GS Téma KEedvis dpwyhs KameKouplas 

dupéBare pdvw (‘encompassed’). orparov.—In kal zly, after ef tin, the 


8 Ayoral, not the Doric Agoral, to kai is normal according to Greek idiom, 
avoid double ac; yet in xv. 17 Aatdos: though redundant -for ours: ‘if any man - 
so V. 194 Hua, but VIII. 3 mpoparas: has, thou a/so hast.’ Antiphon or. 5 § 23 


V. 167 ddurra, but X. 84 dduaror. efnretro ovdey Tt “adNov bd TV &ANwV 
10 cevovt, ‘drive off.’ For the 7 cal dr’ éuod. (Cp. Soph. O0.C. 53 n.) 
elision of t in Doric 3rd plur., cp. fr. 3. 12: —tppevar is used by B. only here: 


Pind. O. vil. 10 xaréxovr’: P. IV. 241 éumev in 31, 56, and V. 144: eluev only 
dyarafovr’.—éyéXas, distinguished from in Ix. 48. 
mwotuvas in Hes. 7h. 445 f. as ‘herds’ from 15 Kpeotoas. It is only here that 
‘flocks,’ but here a substitute for it. Creusa figures as wife of Pandion and 
ll dptooe, ‘gnaws’: //. 1. 243 o} mother of Aegeus. In the ordinary 
D do Ovudv apubEecs : Aesch. fers. Attic legend (as “old at least as Euripides) 
161 kal we xapdlay dutocer ppovtis. she is daughter of Erechtheus, wife of 
12 SoKéw, ~~— (cp. 27), as xakéw Xuthus, and mother by Apollo of Ion, 
is scanned in Aesch. 4g. 147. Smyth The mother of Aegeus is elsewhere TlvAla, 


~ land? 
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Is the leader of a hostile army besetting the borders of our 
Or are robbers, devisers of evil, driving off our flocks of 
sheep perforce, in despite of the shepherds? Or what is the 
care that gnaws thy heart? Speak; for thou, methinks, if any 
mortal, hast the aid of valiant youth at hand, O son of Pandion 


and Creusa. 


AEGEuS. A herald has lately come, whose feet have traversed 
the long road from the Isthmus; and he tells of prodigious deeds 


by a man of might. 


That man has slain the tremendous Sinis, who was foremost 
of mortals in strength, offspring of the Earth-shaker, the Lytaean 


son of Cronus. 


He has laid low the man-killing sow in Crem- 


myon’s woods, and the wicked Sciron. 


corr. A3. 


16 This verse, the last in col. Xxxv1, has been added by another 


hand, the same which supplied the latter part of X. 23.—véov Palmer: ..ON ms.— 


j\Gev K.: HAOE ms. 


18s AETEIN A: corr. Al. 


24 KPEMTOQNO® s.: corr. K. 


daughter of IIlv\as, king of Megara, 
Apollod. 3. 15. 5 (where IleAéa was a 
false reading): Paus. 1. 5. 3, where she is 
described as ‘daughter of Pylas,’ but not 
named. The mention of Creusa by B. 
suggests that there was as yet no fixed 
tradition. 

16f. dpelpas, ‘having traversed’; 
Aesch. Pers. 69 ropOuov duelpas (having 
‘crossed’ the Hellespont): so Eur. O7. 
1295 duelBw xéXevdov.—Iobplav  ké- 
AevPov: the road along the coast from 
the Isthmus of Corinth to Athens, a 
distance of about 45 miles. 

18 épya. The five feats here ascribed 
to Theseus on his journey from the 
Isthmus to Athens are given in the same 
order by Diodorus Iv. 59 and Plutarch 
Thes. 8—11. Those writers, however, 
relate another da@dos, which was the 
first, —the slaying of the robber Iepip7- 
tys, called Kopuyyrns from his club, 
at Epidaurus. This feat may have been 
a later addition (C. Robert, Hermes 1898, 
p-149). At any rate it is only the journey 
from the Isthmus (vy. 17) that falls within 
the scope of the poem.—In enumerating 
the feats, re is five times repeated (19, 
23, 24, 26, 27). 

20—22 Xivw: he dwelt at the Isth- 
mus, and was called mirvoxaurrns from 
the manner in which he rent his victims, 
Diod. Z.c. :—dvo mirus kdumrrwy, Kal mpos 
éxarépay tov eva Bpaxlova mpocdernevwr, 
dove tas mirvs pple. Ovid Met. Vil. 
44tf. gud poterat curvare trabes, et agebat 
ab alto | ad terram late sparsuras corpora 


pinus.—Kpovi8a, of Poseidon: Xvi. 77n. 
—Avratov, a Thessalian title of Poseidon, 
popularly explained as the ‘looser’ or 
‘opener,’ because he had cleft a passage 
for the Peneius through the vale of 
Tempe: Steph. Byz. s.v. Avurat (the 
name of a place in Thessaly), dua 7d ADoae 
7a Téurn IlocevdGva. See XIII. 20, n. on 
Ilerpalov. Avraly is cited as a name of 
Thessaly by Hesychius. —veclyOovos 
tékos. Hofer observes in Roscher’s 
Lexicon (p. 1973) that all the robbers 
slain by Theseus on his way to Athens 
are somewhere connected with Poseidon 
as father. 

23—25 ocvv tr dvSpoxrovov: Plut. 
Thes. 9 7 Kpoppvwvia ois, qv Parav mpoc- 
wvouafov. In some vase-paintings which 
depict this feat, a woman is seen, horror- 
stricken at the creature’s fate: this is 
explained by a passage in the Vatican 
epitome of Apollod. 11. 54 (published by 
R. Wagner, and cited by Hofer s.v. 
Krommyon in Roscher Il. p. 1450) ctv 
Tiv Kadovuévnv Pasay brd THs Opewdons 
ypads adriv.—Kpeppvovos: Crommyon, 
on the Saronic gulf, about 12 miles E. of 
Corinth, and about 14 W.S.W. of Megara. 
Strabo (p. 380) reckons it to the Corin- 
thian territory (as Paus. does, 3. 1. 3), 
but says that it formerly belonged to the 
Megarid. The form is Kpoupvey in 
Thuc., Kpouwudéy in Paus.; but Steph. 
Byz. attests Kpeupudv: Cremmyon in 
Plin. WV. H#. 4. 7. 11, Hyginus Fad. 38. 

dracSadov denotes reckless evil-doing ; 
in Z/. 22. 418 it is joined with 6Bpimoepyor, 


Str. 2. 
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1 Tay TE Kepxvdvos TahatoTpav 
2  eoxev, Llokumypoves TE KapTEpav 


13 opupav 
; 14 TITAS, 
id 
3015 PwTOS. 


otp.y. XO. : Tiva & 


efeBarev TIpoxo- 
d.pelovos TUXOY | 
tavta dédory oma TENELTAL. 


eppeev To 0ev avdpa TOUTOV 


2 eyes, tiva Te oTo\ay EXOVTO§ 


35 


Cy a ES Go| 


TOTEPa CVV Toeunious O- 
TrOLTL oTpariay ayovTa mo\\av ; 
 povvov avy dmdoow 
oreixew eutTopov ot 


adarav 


7 e@ dddodaplar, 
s ioyupov te Kal adKipov 
9 ME Kal Opacdy, ds TE TOVTMV 


dv8pav Kparepov oOévos 


nm exyev; 1 Oeds adtov oppa, 
z OlKkas ddikolow Odpa pHoeETat: 
13 0U yap pdd.ov aiev €p- 
X\ > lal a 
14 OVTa PL “VTVXEW KAKO. 


26 Kepxvdvos] KEPKYTNOC A: 
34 CTPATAN A: corr. A’. 
Smyth> CYNOIAOICIN ms.: 


corr. A?, 
85 oy érdoow Weil, Festa, Goligher: so Blass, 
cvuvém)od vy Ludwich: udvov 7’ dvordév TE vw K. (So 


28 EZEBAAAEN Ms.: corr. K. 


and in Her. VIII. 109 with dvécvov.— XxC- 
pava, arobber who used to throw travellers 
from the ‘ Scironian rocks’ into the sea. 
The coast-road from Megara to Corinth 
was called 7 Zxipwvixy od0s (Her. VIII. 71), 
because, according to a Megarian legend, 
Sciron had first made it practicable (Paus. 
1, 44. 6). A few miles w. of Megara, 
this road passed along the cliffs known as 
Tkipwrides (or Vxipddes) wérpar, formed 
by the end of a rocky spur which runs 
down from Mount Geraneia to the coast. 
While in Tonic legend Sciron was a 
malefactor, in the Megarian he was a 
warlike hero, father of Endeis the wife 
of Aeacus (Plut. Zes. 10): cp. XII. 96n. 

26 Kepkvovos; Diod. Iv. 59 Tov dca- 
mTadalovTa Tos Taptovet, Kal Tov HrrnOevta 


diapbelpovra. He dwelt near Eleusis. 
Theseus ‘closed his wrestling-school’ 
(wadatotpay). Oy. Met. vil. 439 Cer- 


cyonis letum vidit Cerealis Elewsin. Pau- 


sanias (1. 39. 3), speaking of a place on 
the road from Megara to Eleusis, says, 


6 Témos obros madkalctpa kal és eue 
éxadelro Kepxuévos. 

27—30 [lodvrijpoves. Procoptes 
(or Procrustes) is here his successor, 
perhaps his son. Ovid Jdis 409 Ue 
Sinis et Sctron et cum Polypemone natus : 
where the ‘son’ is almost certainly 
Procrustes, whom Ovid associates with 
the others in M/e¢. vil. 436 ff. and Heroid, 
11. 69 ff. According to Paus. 1. 38. 5 
Procrustes was merely a surname of* 
Polypemon. But there may have been 
different versions. B. supposes that Pro- 
crustes had received the odipa, and 
learned the use of it, from Polypemon. 
For other views of the passage, see 
Appendix. 

eeBader : Zl. 14. 419 (Hector falling) 
xetpds 5° éxBadrev éyxos: Eur. Andr. 629 
exBarov Lidos. —Hpoxdrras (only here) 
is ‘he who cuts short’ (though mpo- 
kémrew regularly means ‘to make pro- 
gress’), while IIpoxpovcrns is ‘he who 
beats out’ (as on an anvil). This brigand 
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~ He has closed the wrestling-school of Cercyon, The mighty 
hammer of Polypemon has dropped from the hand of the 
Maimer, who has met with a stronger than himself. I fear how 
these things are to end. 


Cu. And who and whence is this man said to be, and how 
equipped? Is he leading a great host in warlike array? Or 
travelling with his servants only, like a wayfarer who wanders 
forth to a strange folk,—this man so vigorous, so valiant, and so 
bold, who has quelled the stubborn strength of such foes? Verily 
a god is speeding him, so that he shall bring a rightful doom on 
the unrighteous; for it is not easy to achieve deed after deed 
without chancing upon evil. 


Jurenka, but with podvor.) - 86 CTIXEIN s.: corr. K. 839 és Te ToUTwWY 
Palmer, K. (8s 76 rovrwy Blass'): és rogotrwy Platt, Blass? (6s rovotrwy conj. K.). 


OC TOTTOQN ms. 
EXEN A: corr. A®? 


40 xparepdov] KAPTEPON Ms.: corr. K. 


41 écxer] 


adjusted the length of his victims to his 
kNivn: Diod. IV. 59 TGv wey paxporépwy 
Ta MpoéxovTa mépy Tod cwparos azé- 
Komre, Tav 8 é\attévev toils médas 
mpoéxpovey. B. may have used the new 
word because he did not wish to shorten 
the first o of Ilpoxpotorns. 

The scene of this feat, the last on the 
hero’s journey, was always placed in 
Attica; either at Hermos, an Attic deme 
in the part of Aegaleos called Iockéinor, 
now the pass of Daphne (év "Epyec Plut. 
Thes. 11); or in Corydallos, the region 
of Aegaleos nearest the sea (Diod. Iv. 
59); or close to Athens, on the banks 
of the Cephisus (Ovid Aer. v11. 438, Paus. 
I. 38. 5). a 

30 61a Tedeirat, ‘how all this will 
end’ (‘where’ would be 67a). Aegeus 
fears that this hero may reach Athens, 
and prove no less invincible there.—For 
the fut. midd. of reAéw used as passive, 
see J/, 2. 36, Od. 23. 254- In Aesch. 
Ag. 68 rede?rac is better taken as a 
_ present; cp. 45n.- 

31 riva...mobev: see on V. 86 ff. ris... 
év troia x@ovl ; 

83 f. mérepa x.7-A.: a question like 
that asked in Soph. O. 7. 750f. con- 
cerning Laius: mérepov éxwper Bards (‘in 
small force’), 7 moAdovs éxwy | dvdpas 
Noxlras, ol’ avip dpxnyérns ;—Omoror, 
the arms borne by the orparid, not merely 
by the leader. ; 

35 podvoy ody érdocty, ‘alone with 
his attendants’; z.e. not leading a host, 
but merely followed by one or two 
servants, such as even a private traveller 


might have with him. The relative sense 
of povvor is illustrated by Aesch. Pers. 
734 povdda Se Féptnv epnudv gpacw ov 
To\\Gv wéra.— The emendation oty omd- 
oow (civ brhacw MS.) is palaeogra- 
phically easy : for others, see Appendix. 

36 eymopov, vatorem (as in Soph. 
O. C. 25, 303, got): not ‘merchant,’— 
addray=ddwpevor : in tragedy often said 
of a roaming exile (Aesch. Ag. 1282 guyas 
& adjrns, Thode vis dwdéevos). 

37 dddodaplav, properly ‘ residence 
abroad’: Plat. Legg. 954 ev ahdodnpla, 
as opposed to living in Attica. Here the 
word denotes the foreign place: cp. Z/. 
24. 480 f. évi marpy | p@ra Karaxrelvas 
GdXwy é&ixero Sjuov. For érl, cp. Od. 1. 
183 mAéwy él olvora mévrov én’ adXo- 
Apbous dvOpurous, 

39 6s Te, as in XII. 105.—TovTov= 
roovrw: Pind. O. 1V. 26 otros éyw 
TaxuTatt: talis ego pernicitate. The 
conjecture 6s toovrwy (which would be 
slightly preferable here to roovrwy) 
deserves to be weighed; but it seems 
rather more likely that re dropped out 
between és and rovTww. 

42 ohpa pryoetat: for the fut. indic. 
in the final clause, cp. //. 16. 242f. 
Odpowor dé ol jrop evi ppeciv, dpa kal 
"Exrwp | eloerat. Od. 1. 57 O€dAyet, dws 
"L0dkny émidjnoer a. 

43 f. altv %pSovTa: the unbroken 
series of his victories argues that Theseus 
is under divine protection.—This is better 
than to refer ¢pdovra (as= ‘doing evil’) to 
each of the vanquished. 


Str. 3. 
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~ 4 nw 
45% mavT ev TO Sodtx@ xpovw TehetTat. 


orp.8, AIT. 1 Avo (F)ou P&reE povous apaprety 
2 éyet, Tept Padiporrr 8 apors 
3 Eidos exe <eehavToKwiov>" 
+ €eartovs S€ b0 & yepero aKovTas 


Col. 38 5° 


x , 
5 KY) UTUKTOV KUVEQV Aakat- 


6 vay KpaTos Tépt Tupaoxattov: 
7 otépvois Te ToppvpEoy 

8 XuToV” apt, Kal ovdov 

9 Ocooahav yapvd dupdrov dé 


55 10 


¥ 
oTihBew aro Aapviav 


x doiuccav pidéya: matdoa 8 eupev 


46 duapret] duaprety K. 


48 éldos €xew] Nothing has been lost in the Ms.: the 
rest of the verse was probably wanting in the archetype. 


éXegavTéxwrov, supplied by 


Desrousseaux, is read by Blass, Jurenka, Smyth.—K. conj. kopivay re muxkvdy. 
50 f£. knituxroy] kntruxov K.—épi J. (Class. R. XU. 155, Apr. 1898), Blass, Sitzler: 


45 7 Sod\Lxo xpdvw: for the art., 
cp. Her. v. 9 yévoito 6’ av wav é&v 7G 
pakp@ xpdvm: Soph. Az. 646 6 waxpos... 
xXpoves.—redetrar (pres.): an inten- 
tional echo of reNe?rar (fut.) at the close 
of the preceding strophe (30). 

46 8vo...pate. Are these merely 
attendants of Theseus ; or does the poet 
indicate two heroes as his comrades? 
The latter is the view of C. Robert 
(Hermes, 1898, p. 150), who thinks that 
Peirithous and Phorbas are meant. As 
to Phorbas, son of Triopas, a famous 
boxer, see Hom. hymn. Ap. Pyth. 33: 
Paus. VII. 26. 12: schol. 7, 23. 660. 
These two heroes are sometimes associ- 
ated with Theseus, as in the carrying off 
of the Amazon Antiope (Weizsicker, art. 
Peirithoos in Roscher’s Zex., p. 1783). 
According to the usual legend, Theseus 
journeyed alone from Troezen to Athens: 
and in the sculptures of the Theseion, 
depicting his feats on the way, he has 
no companion (see Baumeister, Desh. 
vol. III. pp. 1779 ff.). But on a vase at 
Munich (Arch. Zett. 23, fig. 195) Theseus 
has two comrades with him in his slaying 
of Sinis and of Procrustes. Such an 
addition is foreign to the spirit of the 
original legend, the very point of which 
is that Theseus braves the perils of the 
road without support. It seems pro- 
bable that the innovation may have 
been due in the first instance to vase- 


painters (p. 233).—As to the word 
ote, cp. n. on XVI. 49. pdvovs, plur. 
adj. with dual subst.: Plat. Authyd. 
Pp. 273 D éyeAacarny...dugw BdéWavtes 
els dAA7AOUS.—-a.papTety = Ouaprely: n. on 
VIII. 103 f. 

48 éehavtéKertoy is aptly supplied 
by Desrousseaux. According to Ovid 
(Met. Vu. 421 ff.) Theseus, after reaching 
Athens, was about to drink the poisoned 
chalice prepared for him by Medea, when 
the zvory hilt of his sword revealed him 
to Aegeus, who dashed the cup from his 
lips :—Cum pater in capulo giadti cognovit 
eburno Signa suit generis, facinusgue ex- 
cusstt ab ore. 

49 8v dkovtas: the dvo dodpe of the 
Homeric warrior (//. 3. 18 etc.), the 
aixual diduuac of Pindar’s Jason (/. Iv. 
79)-—xépeoo”: epic elision of « in the 
dative: J/. 5. 5 dorép’ drwpwo. : 

50 f. knituxrov: for the crasis cp. II. 
81 x#7: also XVI. 33. The syllable 
answering to the second of evrvuxroy is 
long in 35 (uodvov), though short in 5 
and 20. It is unnecessary to write xnv- 
Tuxov.—kvuvéay Adkawav. The word 
kuvén, kuvy (‘dog-skin’) denoted (1) a 
helmet, made either wholly of skin 
(which might be ox-hide, marten-skin, 
goat-skin, etc.), or of skin strengthened 
with metal; hence xadxjpns (//. 3. 316). 
In Od. 18. 378 kuvén wdyxadkos is one of 
which leather forms merely the lining. 
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In the long course of time all things find their end. 


AEG. Only two men attend him, says the herald. He str. 4. 
has a sword, with ivory hilt, slung from his bright shoulders: he 
carries in his hands a couple of polished javelins; a well-wrought 
Laconian bonnet covers his ruddy locks; around his breast he 
wears a purple tunic and a thick Thessalian mantle. A fiery 
light, as of the Lemnian flame, flashes from his eyes: a youth 


he is 


so Jurenka, Smyth. TIIEP ms. 


witz and Platt: so also Smyth.—orépvots (rightly) A: orépvo. A). 
by A, and added by A® in the upper margin of col. XxXVIII. 


corr. K. 


(2) But xuv4 meant also a broad-brimmed 
travelling hat (jocrepys, Soph. O. C. 
313), such as was called ‘Thessalian’ or 

‘Arcadian’ (¢d. fr. 251). Here the epithet 
Adkxawa probably denotes some kind of 
kuvy# worn by warriors. 

_kpatos mépt. The MS. xparos Uaep 
gives ~~ - (-os Uaep) where in 6, 21 and 
36 we find -~~. Crusius (PAz/ol. LVI. 
iV. Ff. Xi. p- 175) defends the variation 
as a case of anaclasis, permissible in 
Tonics: but it seems far more probable, 
if not certain, that Uwep should be cor- 
rected to mépt. When vzepi denotes 
‘position around,’ the case is usually the 
dative; but the genitive also occurs: 
Od. 5. 130 Tepi tpbmios BeBadra, ‘be- 
striding the keel’ (cp. 74. 371 dug’ évl 
dovpare Baive): also 5. 68 Terdvvaro mepl 
omelous yANadupoto | juepis (‘about the 
cave trailed a garden-vine’). — Smyth 
suggests that xpards mépc here= ‘above 
the head.’ For this old use of epi 
as=vrép, cp. Alcaeus fr. 93 KetoOar rep 
xepddas...\iGos, Sappho fr. 1. 10 f. epi 
yas pedalvas | rixva Sivvevtes wrép’ am’ 
apdvw aldelpos dia wéoow, and fr. 92 
méppoxos = vmrépoxos: also mepleui, mept- 
ylyvouat as = ‘to excel.’ But, in re- 

“ference to a helmet, the sense ‘around’ 
is fitter. —mvporoxatrov: of a golden red 
tint, which the Greeks admired: the 
Daphnis and Menalcas of Theocritus (/d. 
VIII. 3) are muppotpixw. 

52. In the reading of the MS., xiT@va 
moppipeov | orépvas 7 &udt, the place of 
re, as 4th instead of 2nd word, is im- 
possible. [Jurenka defends it by referring 
to Pind. O. 111. 18 (pirevua) Evvdy avOpw- 
ros orépavoy 7 dperav: but Evvdy there 
belongs to g¢vrevua, which he omits to 
quote, and not to otépavov.] The trans- 


52 f. crépvos Te...xi7TGva transposed by Wilamo- 


55—57 omitted 
56 éupev] EMEN ms.: 


position otépvows re...xtTe@v’ is certain. 
The error in the Ms. was due, I suspect, 
to some one who had noticed that two of 
the three verses corresponding with 52, 
viz. 7 and 37, begin with an zambus, 
which he wished to obtain here by 
shifting xi7Gv’ from 53 to 52: though 
the third, verse 22, might have shown 
him that a spondee was equally ad- 
missible. All the three verses (8, 23, 38) 
answering to 53 begin with a spondee; 
but there, as at the beginning of v. 52, 
an iambus was also correct. 

53 f. ovAvov here=ovddv, ‘woolly,’ 
‘thick.’ Everywhere else in classical 
Greek oiAvos means ‘destructive.’—@eo- 
caddy xAapvs’. The xAauis, a short 
mantle, was especially Thessalian (Pollux 
Vil. 46, X. 124),—a fact connected with 
its fitness for riders on horseback. It 
was often worn by soldiers: thus, in a 
story told by Aelian (V. H. xiv. to), 
Demades asks Phocion for the chlamys 
which he was wont to wear mapa rnv 
otparnylay. The mention of it is the 
more suitable here, in connexion with 
mpwOnBov, as it was worn by the 
Athenian @fnfor: cp. Antidotus (of the 
Middle Comedy) IIpwréxopos fr. 1. 2 
mply éyypapivar kat NaBeiy To xAapduor, 
—where the ‘enrolment’ is that of the 
ephebus in the register of his deme 
(AnEtapxeKov ypauparetov). 

55f. Aapvlav, z.c. fierce. The 
volcano Mécvxdos in Lemnos (Soph. 
Phil. 800) gave rise to the proverbial 
Anprviov wip (Ar. Lys. 299): cp. Hesych. 
Anpviov Brérew. — holviccav, /ulvam, 
the tawny-red hue of fire: Pind. P. 1. 24 
(of Aetna) golvcca kudwdouéva pdOE: 
Eur. Zyvo. 815 mupds golvixt mvog, — 


éupev: cp. 14m. 
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22 = rpoOnBov, apniov 8 dOuppdrov 

13 penvao Oar Tohepov TE Kal 

14 aNKEOKTUTOU paxas* : 

6015 SiLnobar S€ dirayhaovs “ABavas. 
XVI eR 
1Q2 
AOHNAIOIC 

orp. « Hdpeote pupia Kédevfos 


dS 


> Lia / 
ap.Bpociwy pehewv, 
a Xd \ , 4 
30s av mapa Iluepidwy da- 
4 Xnov dapa Movoar, 
> 4 4 \ 
5 ltoBrépapot Te Kat 
6 peperrepavor Xdpures 
7 Bartwow apdu TYay 
UPLVOLO Ww" vpawé vuv ev 
9 Tats modunpatois Te KNEWOV 
10 edABiats "APadvass, 
n evaivere Kynia péepysva. 
1m «6 -Tpére. oe PepTatayv twev 
13 OOOV Tapa Kad\téras ha- 
4%  yot~av e€oxov yépas. 
> ¥ yn 9 A 
15 nev Apyos of trv urovca 


co 


59 yadkeoxrirov] XAAKENTYIIOY A: corr. A®, 6O difncAau dé] Blass thinks 
that all the letters after A were written by A® in a space left vacant by A. © has been 
made from A. ; 

XVIII. The title added in the left margin by A*.—AOHNAIOIC] 'A@nvaiowr 
K.: but his final I may (as Ludwich and Blass think) have been part of a coronis 


57 mponBov: the Homeric form is 
mpwOnBns (7. 8. 518 etc.): but a fem. 60 ¢AayAdous, ‘splendour-loving,’ 
mpwO7Bn occurs once (Od, 1. 431).— ‘brilliant.’ Pindar, who perhaps in- 
apyiwy abvppdrwyv: cp. Hor. C. 1. 2. vented the word, applies it (P. x1. 1) 


59  yadkeoxTvrov: n. on XIII. 15 f. 


37 f. (of Mars) He nimis longo satiate 
ludo, Quem tuvat clamor galeaeque leves. 


See n. on VIII. 87 Movoav...d@upua. 
58 pepvacbar, ‘gives heed to,’ ‘is 
intent upon’: Pind. fr. 94 jmemvralar’ 


aovdas, ‘(that they might) be mindful 
of song.’ — The use of the perfect péuvy- 
uae in such phrases is distinct from that 
of the aorist in the Homeric urjcacbe 5é 
Bovipidos adxhs (12.6. 112, ‘dethink you...’). 


to the tutelary nymph of Acragas,—xad- 
Nora Bpoready roNwy. 


HEVITI. 1 f. pupla KédevOos: v. 31n. 
—GpBpoolwy: Pind. P. Iv. 299 mayday 
duBpootuy émewy. ‘ 

3f. ds dv: the antecedent to be 
supplied is To’Tw, as in Soph. Ant. 35 f. 
ds dy TovTww Te Spg, | Pbvov mpoxetoOar.— 


Tluep(Swv: cp. 35: XV. 3 IIeplader. 
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~ in earliest manhood, intent on the pastimes of Ares,—on warfare 
and the clangour of battle ; and he seeks brilliant Athens. 


Are 


ed 


Io. 


(FOR THE ATHENIANS.) 


A thousand paths of poesy divine are open to him who has str. 


received gifts from the Muses of Pieria, and whose songs have 
been clothed with worship by the dark-eyed Graces who bring 


the wreath. 


Weave, then, some glorious lay in Athens, the lovely and the 


blest, thou Cean fantasy of fair renown. 


A choice strain should 


be thine, since Calliope has given thee a meed of signal honour. 
There was a time when, by the counsels of wide-ruling Zeus 


marking the end of ode xvit. 


3 ITEIEPIAQN ms. 


9 krevdov K., 


Blass, Jurenka.—KAINON A: but A® has written e above AI, though without 


changing A into A. 
trmov] IIIITEION A: corr. A®? 


15 TIHN ms.: see Appendix.—é6’] OT A: corr. A?.— 


—rdxyort, epic for Adxy: so fr. 16. 3 
Oddo. 

5—8 From és ay we supply 6 dy for 
this second clause (‘and for whom’).— 
loBrpapor, epithet of the Muses in 
VIII. 3.—epertépavor, here with re- 
ference to victory in poetical contests: 
epigr. 1. 2 f. modéas 6 év dOvpyace 
Movody | Kniw dudirider BaxxvAlon are- 
pavouvs.— AXGpites inspire song; V. 9 n.— 
Baroow apdi=dugiBdrwow: cp. IV. 
20 n.—vvv with v (cp. 21), the only 
instance of the enclitic in B. 

9 It is not easy to decide between 
kauvoy, the scribe’s reading, and xAetvov, 
the corrector’s. (1) Kavvér is illustrated 
by Pindar’s frequent claim of ‘newness’ 
for his song (O. 111. 4, 1X. 48: /. Iv. 63, 
etc.). But the ear of Bacchylides, pe- 
culiarly sensitive to recurrent vowel- 
sounds, might have disliked xaiwdv so 
soon after tdawe. (2) For xdewor it 
may be said that it is in good keeping 
with the lofty tone of this proem; cp. 
auBpoctwy pehéwr—rinav—pepraray ody 
—tioyov yépas. In v. 13 f. the poet is 
Ovpavias kNevds Oepdrwv. On the whole, 
I accept kXewdv, though without feeling 
certain that it is right. 

11 evalvere: cp. Ill. 64 peyalynre: 


Pind. P. Iv. 177 evaivnros ’Opdev’s. But 
aiverés was used by Alcaeus and Anti- 
machus (Steph. Zhesaur.); as also by 
Arist. Rhet. U. 25. 7. Pindar has ai- 
vnrés.—Kyta: cp. 111. 98.—pépipva is 
the musing, the fantasy, of the poet,— 
here half-personified. (This is somewhat 
different from Pindar’s use of the word to 
denote a ‘pursuit,’ studium,—e.g. in O. 
VIII. 92 Kpéocova mAovrou péptuvay, ‘an 
ambition above wealth.’) 

13 f. 680v, the course, or flight, of 
poetry; cp. 1: IX. 51 f. éAavvw | éxrds 
6600. —KahAtéras: v. 176 n.— yépas, 
the ‘meed of honour,’ is the glorious 
theme (Io), which the Muse has assigned 
to the poet. 

15 The Ms. TIHN, if sound, must be 
+t iVv...; ‘How was it ?’—‘What befell?’ 
—when Io was fleeing from Argos ;—and 
must be explained as an old formula for 
beginning a story. There is, however, 
no other trace of such a formula, though 
a question to the Muse is, of course, a 
common exordium, as in XIV. 47 Moica, 
ris mp@ros Noywr dpxev dixaiwy; Neither 
the hiatus nor the metre (~~ instead of 
the —~ found in 33) need in itself cause 
doubt. Yet I find it very difficult to 
believe that 7f mv is right. The easiest 
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evpucbevéos ppadator peprarov Atos, 

"Ivdyou pododdktudos Képa’ 

or "Apyov oppacw BdérovTa 
mavroley akapdro.s 


peytotodvacoa Kédevoe 
iA 
xpvaomemhos “Hpa 
Wee 
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4 
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5 QAKOLTOV QAUTVOV €ov- 
6 


Ta Kahdiképay Sdpahw 


25 7 


duiaooev' ovdé Matias 


en , > ¥ > > 
8 VLOS Svvat OUTE KAT €vU- 


Ko} 


5 fo) 


Col. 39 


II 


21 KéXevoe Platt: xéNevoev MS. 
by A’, 


correction tlev (G. E. Marindin), Doric 
inf., would go with yépas, ‘a choice 
theme for thee to celebrate’; but there 
is a point after yépas in the Ms. The 
most probable emendation (I think) is 
ev (W. Headlam), ‘There was a time 
when,’ ‘Once upon a time.’ As Kenyon 
observes (p. 187), TI is very like H in the 
ms. A mis-reading of H as TI (rf) would 
naturally have led to EN being changed 
to HN (jv). See Appendix. 

Urmvov: the epic lrméBoroy (Z7. 2. 287 
etc.) : cp. X. 80 f. kAurov trméBorov” Apyos. 
The ‘hill-girt? plain (7d Kotdov “Apyos, 
Soph. O.C.378) afforded excellent pasture. 
Strabo 8, p. 388 gore dé Kal ro yévos r&y 
immwv dpistov 7d Apkadixdv, Kabdzep kal 
To ApyoAdtkoy Kal 7d Emcdavipiov. 

16 gevye refers to the moment after 
the slaying of Argus by Hermes, when 
the gad-fly (olerpos) sent by Hera was 
driving Io forth from Argolis on her 
wanderings. Aesch. Suppl. 540 ff. Nec- 
uava BovxiNov (the meadow where the 
cow was pastured), év@ev “Id | olorpw 
épecooueva | pevyer duaprivoos. 

xpucéa, ‘precious’ or ‘peerless’ (in 
the sight of Zeus); as the word so often 
denotes the beauty and charm of a goddess 
(v. 174 Aphrodite; x. 117 Artemis; 
Pindar /. vil. 5f. the Muse). It seems 
probable that, like Aeschylus, Bacchylides 
imagined Io as a maiden with cow’s horns 
(Bovxepws mapbévos, Aesch. P. V. 588), and 


28 ote] OYAE A: corr. A*?—dayvds J., Sandys. 


deyyéas apépas habe vw 
ovTe vUKTas ayy ds. 
elr ovv yeveT ev payas ayo 
22 Omitted by A, but added in the lower margin 


29 cir’ oiv J. 


not as completely transformed into a 
heifer. The word dduaris (24), like 
Bots, could be applied to the horned 
maiden. Such a conception gives greater 
fitness to xpucéa. See Appendix. 

17 evpvobevéos: his power protects 
her in her wanderings far and wide.— 
dpaSator, ‘counsels,’ a sense derived 
from the active @pdgw: the god indicated 
the path of her wanderings. Cp. Aesch. 
941 (of Orestes) Oei0ev eb padaicw 
wpunuévos (as in Hum. 245 Ppadais are 
the ‘hints’ given to hounds by the 
scent): Eur. Phoen. 667 dpaédaitor TMad- 
Addos. On the other hand in Pind. O. 
XI. g Tv... weAd\bvTwr ... Ppasal (‘per- 
ceptions,’ yvaoers schol.), the sense comes 
from the midd. ¢pdfowar. — heprdrov, 
though ¢geprdray occurs in v. 12: cp. 
XVI. 59 and 68, gvreuvce(y). 

18 “Ivdxov. The Inachus (now the: 
Bonitza), rismg in the highlands on the 
Arcadian border, flows through the Argive 
plain into the Gulf. This river-god, son 
of Oceanus, figured as the earliest king 
of the land,—péya mpecBevwr |”Apyous re 
yias “Hpas re mayos (Soph. Zxachus, 
fr. 248). 

19 f. “Apyov, son of Earth; Aesch. 
P.V. 678 ff. BoukéXos 5é ynyevis | dxparos 
opyiv “Apyos apdpre, muxvois | docots 
dedopkas: 76. 567 f. poBoduac | roy wv- 
piwmdv elcopaoa Bovrav. The poets and 
vase-painters of the fifth century imagined 


a 
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most high, the heifer precious in his sight,—the rosy-fingered 


when Argus, looking every way with tireless eyes, had been ant. 


maid born to Inachus,—was flying from Argos nurse of steeds : 


charged by the great queen, Hera of golden robe, to keep 
unresting, sleepless ward o’er that creature with the goodly horns. 
Nor could Maia’s son elude him in the sun-lit days or in the holy 


nights. 


Did it befall then that the 


(Class. R. x11. 156), Blass, Jurenka: efr’ ofy K.—The letter of which a vestige remains 


after yéver’ is taken by Blass for E, by K. for A. 
(Bl. supplies etre wos dddws.) 


seems slightly more probable. 


It might be either; but the former 


him as having eyes all over his body: 
Eur. Phoen. 1115 etixtots mavérrny 
Oupaciw dedopxéra (schol. cikkw 7d cSua 
Brov WpuarGoGa): Ovid Met. 1. 664 
stellatus... Argus, It has generally been 
assumed that Argus is the starry sky, 
as Io is the moon. Cp. Plato efzgr. 14 
(Bergk 11. p. 303) el@e yevoluny | otpa- 


“vos, ws moddols dupacw és cé BErrw. 


21 f. peyiocroavacca (like tuvod- 
vagoa XI. f, n.),=pmeylotn dvacca: V. 
199 mMeyorordrwp, n.—xpvodtet)os: 
here, a general epithet for a goddess. 
In Pind. 7. V. 75, xpucomémov Mvapo- 
ctvas, it has a special fitness: Memory is 
robed in golden hues. 

23 Gutvov. In the older and simpler 
myth all the eyes of Argus were sleepless: 
the notion that they watched by relays 
appears first in Euripides (PAoen. 1116 f.), 
who is followed by Ovid (JZez. 1. 686f.), 
and by Quintus Smyrnaeus 10. 1g1: 
Apyov, bs é6@Oarpotow dyo.Badoy vmrvu- 
eoxev.—The first two syllables of é6v|ra 
must have been scanned as one (cp. V. 5): 
unless, indeed, B. wrote evy|ta, as in 
{Ir 78. 

24 KaddAtképav: see n. on XV. 22 
bYycxépav. 

25 dvdAdooev: cp. XV. 18 vey (n.). 
Aeschylus imagines Argus as closely 
following Io’s steps, wherever she moves 
(P.V. 678 ff.). This is the conception 
seen in some vase-paiutings of Io, Argus, 
and Hermes: Roscher’s Lexicov 11. p. 271: 
Baumeister, Denzkm. 1. p. 752. The story 
that Argus tied her to an olive-tree in a 
grove (Apollod. 11. 1. 3, Plin. WV. H. 16. 
239) was suited to Io the complete heifer, 
but not to the horned maiden. 

Matas: Hes. Zheog. 938 Znri 5 dp 
7ArNavris Maly réxe xvdmov ‘Eppiy. 
Ovid Fast. v. 663 Clare nepos Atlanizs, 


yo B: 


ades, guem montibus olim Ediait Arcadtis 
Pleias una Tovt. Cp. Hor. C.1. 10. 1. 

28 dyvds, ‘holy’; the word expresses. 
a religious feeling for the beauty and 
majesty of night, like the Homeric xvépas- 
iepdv (2. 11. 194), wVE auBpoolyn (2. 57 
etc.). The epithet dyvés is applied by 
Aesch. P. V. 28 to aléjp: by Pindar to. 
the sun (QO. vII. 60), to water (Z. v. 74), 
and to fire (P. I. 21). 

29—36 clr’ otv—7 pa (33)—1 (35). 
For elire followed by 7% (instead of a 
second elve), see Eur. £7. 896 f., Plato 
Phaedr. 277. Conversely # pa...etre, 
Soph. Az. 177f. 

Argus was slain by Hermes: about 
that there was no doubt. But accounts 
varied as to the manner of the slaying. 
Some said that Hermes attacked him 
openly: others, that Argus was first sent 
to sleep, and then slain. Our poet sub- 
divides this second alternative; Argus 
may have been sent to sleep (1) by sheer 
exhaustion, or (2) by the lulling sounds 
of music. The sense of the whole passage 
is, in effect, as follows :—‘ Now (ovr) 
whether Hermes slew Argus [in open 
fight];—or whether Argus was exhausted 
by his anxieties, or lulled to sleep by 
music,—for me, at any rate (37 éuol pev 
ovv), it is safest [to pass on to the end 
of the story, ]—Io’s arrival in Egypt.’ 

The hesitation of B. between different 
forms of the story makes it likely that he 
knew some authority, poetical or artistic, 
for each. It is noteworthy that Aeschylus 
also, while recognizing that Argus was 
slain by Hermes (Supf/. 305), avoids 
committing himself as to the manner of 


’ the deed. Io says mysteriously (of Argus), 


ampoodoxnros 5 avrov aldyldcos popos | Tob 
fav ameorépynoev (P. V. 680f.). 
29 yéver’, impers. (like ovvéBn), with 
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31 Tas brépordov J.: Tas avagivr’ é& Jurenka. 


32 68piuoordpov] uw has been 


written above, between 6 and 8, by A*.—Jurenka finds after this word a trace of A, 


and supplies \éxeus : Ad6Xov Blass. (yévov conj. K. : réxos formerly J.) 
the conjectural supplements in these vv., see Appendix. 


33—51 For 
33 7 6a J., Herwerden, 


inf. kravetv, ‘it came to pass that...’: a 
constr. used by Xen. AH. Vv. 3. ro, who, 
however, adds wore before the inf. (00d 
av yevérOar wore ama duorépous...éfw 
Zmrdprns elva). The Homeric epithet of 
Hermes, dpyetpdvrns, was traditionally 
explained as ‘Argus-slayer,’ though its 
real sense may have been ‘swiftly ap- 
pearing’ (@av).—The words lost after 
yéver” probably expressed the idea, ‘dy azz 
open attack,—as distinguished from an 
assault on the sleeping Argus. The first 
letter after yéver’ seems to have been E 
rather than A. Perhaps, then, év udayas 
dy@ve (or és xépas wodévta). If the first 
letter were A, dudaddv Baddvra would be 
possible. —The ofex attack is shown on a 
vase figured in Roscher 11. 279: Argus is 
prostrate; Hermes slays him with a sword. 
According to Apollod. 11. 1, $4, Hermes 
killed him Al6w Badr. 

31 Tas: Argus is called ‘the son of 
Earth’ by Aesch. P. V. 678 (n. on 19 f.); 
Suppl. 305; also by Acusilaus (c. 500 B.C.), 
fr. 17 (Miiller 1. p. 102), whose source may 
have been Hesiod. Others made him a 
son of Agenor, of Arestor (Ov. Mer. 1. 
624), or even of Inachus: Apollod. 1. r. 
§§ 2, 3.—téporAov: cp. VIII. 13: Argus 
is described by Apollodorus Z.c. as dzrep- 
BadXwv.,.dvvduer, and by Quintus Smyrn. 
IO. 190 as méyas. 

82 The letter after 68piwoomdpov seems 
to have been A; hence Blass supplies 
Asxov. That word occurs only in the 
sense of ‘parturition’ (Aesch. Suppl. 676 


éxor yuvacxGv, Ag. 137 mpd Ndxov), but 
doubtless might be used (like Lat. parts) 
in the sense of ‘offspring,’ as Noxeta is in 
Anth. Planud. 132. 3, dvoxacdexadracda 
Noxelnv (Niobe’s children). If synaphea 
could be assumed, Adxevp’ would also be 
possible. 

83 f. 7 pa: as to the accent of #, see 
Appendix.—dorerot pépuysvat are ‘the 
immense cares,’ ‘anxieties,’ of Argus. 
This is the normal sense of the plural 
Méptuvac: cp. V. 7: Theognis 343: Pind. 
f. vil. 13, fr. 218, fr. 248: Aesch. Zhebd. 
270, 831; Hum. 340: Eur. Heracl. 594, 
Bacch. 380: Diphilus zzcert.5 ddras, 
mepiuvas. (In another, but rarer, use 
méptuvac refers to objects of pursuit or 
study: see I. 69: Emped. 113 dodtxo- 
Ppoves...uépiuvat, ‘penetrating thoughts’; 
Ar. ub. 1404.) It seems improbable, 
then, that uépiyuvac here can mean either 
(x) ‘the unceasing efforts,’ or ‘devices,’ 
used by Hermes against Argus—as Kenyon. 
takes it: or (2) ‘the ineffable counsels’ of 
Zeus,as Wilamowitz suggests. The general 
sense of the words which followed 7 pa 
kal in 33 must have been, ‘exhausted 
him,’ ‘made him succumb to sleep.’ We 
might conjecture (e.¢.) dv8p’ tmve Sd- 
parcay, or dppar alyd Atcay (‘re- 
laxed,’ ‘caused to close,’ Soph. Azz. 1302 
Aver kehauva BEdapa). 

35 £. 7 TTvepiSes x«.7.. It seems 
hardly doubtful that kaSéwv are the 
troubles of Argus, not those of Io. The 
death of Argus brought no dydmravors to 
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swift messenger of Zeus slew huge Argus, Earth’s fierce offspring, 
__ [in combat]? Or did the watcher’s unending cares [close his dread 
eyes ;] or was he lulled to rest from weary troubles by the sweet 


For me, at least, the surest path of song [is that which leads 


me to the end]; when Io, driven by the gadfly, 


F banks of Nile, 


Jurenka: 7 fa K., Blass: H PA Ms. 


reached the flowery 


34 pépiuva J., and so K., Jurenka, Blass?. 


[In his rst ed., Bl., with K., read an accent on the I of MEPIM, which would be 


against the nomin. ; but he now recognizes that there is no such accent. ] 
A faint trace after IL points, I think, to P. So Blass also 


§ 
letters AII are certain. 


38 The 


holds; and Kenyon (who formerly suggested E) now inclines to this. 


_ her: then came the oicrpos.—dStpo: a 
word used by the poet’s uncle Simonides 
(Eustath. 7/7, p. 163. 28).—épréSev: cp. 
fl. 8. 521 pudaki...gumedos: Soph. O. C. 
1674 mévov €uredov. I had thought also 
of tordray (since he was to wake no 
more); but a simple epithet for xadéwy is 

~perhaps more in this poet’s manner. 

The story was that Hermes disguised 
himself as a shepherd, and lulled Argus 
to sleep by playing on the oipryé. Ac- 
cording to Ovid Met. 1. 673—719, while 
some of the watcher’s eyes were closed 
by the music, others remained open; but 
these finally yielded to a discourse by 
Hermes on the invention of the instru- 
ment :—Zala dicturus vidit Cyllenius 
omnes Succubuisse oculos, adopertaque 
lumina somno. Uermes then deepens 
the slumber by waving his charmed wand 
above the sleeper’s face. Nec mora, 
falcato nutantem vulnerat ense Qua collo 
confine caput, t.e. he decapitates Argus 
with a sickle (dpmy). Valerius Flaccus 
Arg. Iv. 384—390 tells the tale more 
briefly, but with a similar ending ;— 
languentia somno Lumina cuncta videt, 
dulcesgue seguentia somnos, Et celerem 
medits in cantibus exigit harpen. Lucan 
also arms Hermes with the harfe (Phars. 
9. 663). Until this ode was recovered, 
the story was known only from the 
Latin sources. It is the subject of a 
wall-painting at Herculaneum (Baumeister 
I. p. 752, fig. 802), suggested by Ovid 
Met. 1. 687 f.: Hermes, who has just 
been playing the syrinx, is holding it out 
to Argus, who looks at it in wonder. 

37 pol piv ody, ‘for me, at any rate’ 
(7.e. whatever may be the truth as to 
the slaying of Argus). pév emphasizes 
éuol; ovv marks the return to the main 


thread of the discourse (after vv. 29—36); 
a sense which it often has in the formula 
& ot (Aesch. P.V. 226, Ag. 224, etc.). 
—These three words always formed a 
complete verse in the Ms. 

38 dodadréoratov. The general 
sense is clear from the context. ‘For 
me, at any rate, it is safest to pass (from 
disputed points) to the end of the story, 
which is certain.’ The first two letters 
after dogadécraroy were at. The third 
letter, of which only a slight trace 
remains, was, according to Blass, p: 
Kenyon read it as e. If it was p, 
then a was certainly the definite article: 
and this affords the easiest line of 
restoration. As to metre, verses 15 and 
33 might lead us to suppose that the 
measure of the lost words was -~-~-~; 
and this would at least be metrically 
fitting. (It cannot, however, be deemed 
certain: -~ is another possibility.) 
Such being the data, we might con- 
jecture (e¢.g.), d mpds éoxar’ olpa, ‘che 
strain that brings me to the close.’ Or 
ad mpdow Kédevdos ‘the onward course 
(of song, v. 1), (telling of the time) 
when,’ etc.—For other suggestions, see 
Appendix. 

39 dv0epwdea: cp. xv. 5 (Hebrus), 
34 (Lycormas). 

40 The letter after ddlker’ was o: 
olotpomAd— (Blass) is fairly certain. 
Aesch. P.V. 681 olaorpomdné 5 eye | pa- 
orTiye Oela viv mpd vis éNavvowa: cp. 
Soph. Z/. 5.—A Pompeian wall-painting 
(figured in Roscher’s Lexicon, U. 275 
depicts Io’s arrival in Egypt. She has 
been carried by Nilus to the bank of his 
stream. The goddess of the country 
(Aegyptus) greets Io with outstretched 
right hand, while the left holds the 
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Ia dépovoa ratdla yaorpl rov Ards, 


"Eradov' 


ev0a vip TeX evKAEea 


hwoordhav Tpv_tavw rodurar, 
UrEpoxe Bpvovrla tipd, 

45 peyloray te Oval tav épavev yevebray, 
d0ev Kat ’Ayavopil das 
év éntamvdoia|t OnBars 
Kddpos Sepedl av Pvtevoer, 


a TOV dpotBakxav 


50 TiKTev Avovucor, [eddpover Te Kopov 
Kal xopav atedalvopdpwv dvaxta. 


42 év6a vw] ENOENI A: corr. A? 


46 Ayavopidas Crusius, Wilamowitz. 


47 Kdéuos] KAAOC A: corr. A*,—Zeuéd\av] Between CE and MEA there is a space 


Uraeus snake; beside her is the child 
Harpocrates, giving the sign of silence 
with finger on lip. In the background 
stand two women with rattles (cetorpa), 
symbolizing the association of Io with 
Isis. Io is described by Valerius Flaccus 
4. 418 as Aspide cincta comas e¢ ovantt 
persona sistro. 

41 *Id dépovca mai8a, To complete 
the verse I suggest yaortpt tov Atds, 
because: (1) gépovoa alone could not 
well mean ‘carrying in the womb’; on 
the other hand cp. //. 6. 58 f. und dvrwa 
yaorépt unrnp...pépor: Plat. Legg. 792 E 
Tas pepovcas év yaorpi. (2) A mention 
of Zeus as the father is here indis- 
pensable. 

42 "Enadov. Aeschylus derives the 
name from éradg7. When Io reached 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile (A.V. 
846), Zeus by the fowch of his hand 
restored her natural form and her reason: 
evTad0a On oe Leds rl@now euppova, | era- 
pev arapBet xeipl Kal Oryav pdvov (26. 
848f.). Hence Epaphus is puolwy érd- 
vupos (Suppl. 314) because the érady) 
was Io’s ‘deliverance.’ Aeschylus further 


“Eragor. 


conceived that the child was engendered 
by this touch: Suppl. 312 kal Leds y 
édamTwp xept girever yovov, and P.V. 
850 f. éravuuov 6€ Trev Atds yerynudaTwr 
(the fatherhood of Zeus) | réEecs keNauvdy 
Bacchylides, on the other 
hand, imagines Io as already great 
with child when she reaches Egypt.— 
Herodotus (11. 153) says, 6 6é€ “Amis 
Kara THY ENAjvev y\Oocav éori “Erados 
(cp. II. 27, 28). But the Greeks who 
thus connected the zames would never 
have identified the Epaphus of their 
myth with the sacred calf of Egypt. 
évOa viv Ték’: Apollod. li. Ete 
(Io) TeNevTalov AKev eis AlyumTov: drov 
Thy apxaiav Lopgny amoaBotca yevva 
mapa 7@ Neihw rorau@ “Exadov maida. 
For téx’.. -TpvTavy, cp. 1. 15 ff. dexdre 
& Hvéavriov | unvt réx’ edtOKapos | viu- 
ga pepexvddl vdow | ...rpitavw.—ebkhéa 
would be scanned —-, as in v. 196. 
43 vwoorddrwyv, epithet of the 
Egyptians: Her. 11. 37 efuara dé Alea 
opéovor aiel vedmduvTa. Kaibel Fpion 
Gr. :028 (an Egyptian hymn to Isis, 
of ¢. 350 A.D.), Alytarov Baciiea ivd- 


, 


. 
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=» bearing in her womb Epaphus, child of Zeus. 


There she brought him forth, to be glorious lord of the linen- 
robed folk, a prince flourishing in transcendent honour; and 
there she founded the mightiest race among men. From that 
-Yace sprang Cadmus, son of Agenor, who in Thebes of the seven 
gates became father of Semele. And her son was Dionysus, 
inspirer of Bacchants, [king of joyous revels] and of choruses 
that wear the wreath... 


of about half an inch, through which a horizontal line was drawn: cp. XII. 156. 


50 f. See Appendix. 


orohe.—rotrav seems a fitting supple- 
ment, since Epaphos was the legendary 
founder of Memphis: Apollod. 11. 1. 4 
“Eragos 6€ Baci\etwy Alyutriwy yauet 
Méugw rihv Netidov @vyatépa, cal amd 
tavrns tiger Méugw rdw, (Note that 
Aeschylus, though he deemed Canopus 
to be the scene of Io’s healing, is careful 
to bring in Memphis also: xai why Ka- 
~voBov karl Méugy txero: Suppl. 311.) 

44 tin@ is better here than rAov7w.— 
Aesch. Suppl. 581 f. describes Epaphus 
as matd’ dueudy, | dc’ aidvos waxpod mdv- 
o\Bor. 

45 peylortay te Ovarav, ‘the mightiest 
(race) among men’ (cp. Ill. 61 péyiora 
O6varav). These two bacchii suggest that 
the form of the complete verse may 
haye been ~--,~-- | ~--,~-™, like 
tis axe, Tis dd5ua mpocémra mw’ adeyyis ; 
(Aesch. “2 V. 115): see. W- Christ, 
Metrik p. 415. If so, we might supply 
epavey (or Ktlo” avrod) yevéb\av.— 
Epaphus was the father of Ac8vn (Aesch. 
Suppl. 317), from whose union with 
Poseidon sprang Agenor (father of 
Cadmus), and Belus (father of Aegyptus 
and Danaus): see the stemma in Introd. 
to this Ode. 

46 ~AyavopiSas: Agenor was king 
of Phoenicia. Eur. Phrixus (fr. 819) 
Dcdevibv wor’ daorv Kadpos éxduray, | Ay7- 
vopos mais, nde OnBatwy xOdva | Poiné 
mepuKws, ex 0 duelBeratyévos | ‘EAAnvixdv, 


Atpxatov olkjoas médov. Cp. Roscher 
Lex. il. p. 833. Hence to the Euripidean 
chorus of Phoenician women Io is mpopd- 
twp (Phoen. 676), as she is also to the 
Argive Danaidae (a mpéyovos Bods, Aesch. 
Suppl. 43 f., madacoudrwp Eur. Suppl. 
628). 

48f. Depédav, daughter of Cadmus 
and Harmonia (Hes. Zheog. 975 f.).— 
Tov 6pa.Bdkxay (only here): cp. the poet 
cited by Plut. De exsilio p. 607 C, Evtov 
épovybvaka Acévucov pawopuévas OvovTa 
Tiwais: Soph. O. 7. 211 ff. olv@ra Baxxov 
eViov, | Mawddwy dudcrodor. 

50f. Atdyvcov in the Ms. is pre- 
sumably sound: Blass changes it to Avov 
viov, but this seems unwarrantable. The 
MS. tixre should probably be tlktev: no 
verse in this ode begins with -~~~. 
After rixrey Atévvcoy Jurenka supplies 
ayhaGv Te kwuwv. A possible substitute 
for dyhaGy would be evppovwy: cp. X. 12 
K@pol tre kal evppoo’var. In 51 orepava- 
popwy dvaxra (Wilamowitz) gives a fitting 
sense. As this is a dithyramb for Athens, 
xopay probably refers to the contests of 
dithyrambic choruses at the Dionysia. 
Wreaths of ivy were worn by the mem- 
bers of a K’Kdvos xopds: cp. Simonides 
fr. 148 (which some ascribed to Bacchy- 
lides, Bergk 111. 496), moAAdKe 67 pudzs 
"Axapavrldos év xopotow Qpa | dvwdArvéav 
kitcopopots él diOupduBoas. 
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IAAC 
AAKEAAIMONIOIC 


s , > 5) [7 s, 
wéptg wor ev el vpuxope 
EavOai Aaxedatpor| tov 
oe ser? / A 
TOLOVvoE peAos K| Spat VuLVEU?, 
OT ayeTO KaAdAuTral paov 
¥ 
5 KOpav OpacuKap| dios Idas 
Maprnooav idz| pix’ és olKous, 
dvyav Oavdtov 7 axuv oiror, 
avagtados Toce dav bre Sidpov omaccas 
immous Té (F)oe ioav| €.0us 
10 TI\evpar’ és evK7|ysevar émropevoe Trapal 
Xpvado7.oos viol» “Apnos 


[The rest is lost.] 


rx. The title added in the left margin by A’. 


supplements see Appendix. 


1—11 For the conjectural 


6 After I are seen the remains of O. The third 


letter must have been T: there are slight traces of the left part of the cross-stroke.— 


KIX. 1 Idas. son of Aphareus, 
carried off Marpessa, daughter of Evenus, 
from Pleuron in Aetolia, Poseidon having 
given him a chariot with winged horses. 
See Introduction to this Ode.—evdpux dpe, 
epithet of Argos in IX. 31. See Appendix. 
evpvayvia is also possible.—Cp. the be- 
ginning of the tmuévacos for Peithetaerus 
and Basileia in Ar. 4v. 1731, “Hpg mor’ 
Odvuprla, x.7.A.: also that of Theocr. 
Xvill. (the Epithalamion of Helen), éyv 
Tok’ dpa Lrdpra EavOdrprxe map Meverdw, 
K.T.D. 

2f. Aaxedapoviov...kdpartpveuy. I 
prefer tuvevy to the adov of Wilamowitz : 


B. would have written dedov. The fact 
that xépay occurs in v. § is scarcely an 
objection to ckopar. But a possible alter- 
native is Aakedatpoviat...ceAdSqoay : in 
XV. 12 that verb refers to choral singing. 

4 dyerto: cp. Her. t. 59 yuvatka...dye- 
cOa...€s Ta olkla. The home to which 
Idas brought Marpessa was, according to 
Simonides (schol. 77. 9. 556), “Apjvy in 
Messenia (//. 2. 591, 11. 723: Ap. Rhod. 
1.152); Apollodorus also (1. 7.8) says eis 
Meoonvyy. But B., as these verses indicate, 
must have placed that home at Sparta. 

6 iotptx’. The letter after to was 
certainly t. o@pt, though not extant, is 


— 
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EXT ee 


IDAS. 
(FOR THE LACEDAEMONIANS.) 


__ In spacious Sparta of yore the golden-haired maidens of 
Lacedaemon chanted such a song as this, when bold-hearted 
Idas was bringing home the fair maiden, Marpessa of the violet 
locks, after escaping the swift doom of death; when Poseidon, 
lord of the sea, had given him a chariot, with steeds swift as 
the wind, and had sped him on his way to well-built Pleuron, to 


~~ 


the son of Ares with golden shield... 


lérpix’ és olkous J. 
otrov Jurenka. 
émdocas conj. J. 


7 The letter after @aydrov seems to have been T.—raytv 
8 LIocedav] IACI A: O written above A (by A??).—67e didpov 
10 érépevoe rapai conj. J. 


fully warranted by e¥@piE, New dO pre (v.28), 
AevKdOmE, wehavodpE, EavOoApE (V. 37), 
TavbO pe, xpvtobpik, 

7 vyav Savdrov...otrov. As we learn 
from the schol. on Pind. /. 111. 72 (=IVv. 
54), Bacchylides said, doubtless in this 
poem, that Evenus roofed a temple of 
Poseidon with the skulls of competitors 
for the hand of Marpessa whom he had 
defeated in a contest. (The skulls of 
Hippodameia’s vanquished suitors were 
put to the same use by her father, ac- 
cording to Sophocles in his Oenomaus.) 
gvywy refers, then, to the escape of Idas 
from this doom at Pleuron ; not (as Blass 
takes it) to his escape from pursuit after 
crossing the river Lycormas. Having once 
started from Pleuron with Marpessa in 
his magic chariot, Idas had nothing more 
to fear. 

8 avatlados (only here): cp. VI. 1on.— 
The moo- of the Ms. was doubtless 
Tloo(e):dav : as to the inconstant spelling 
of that name, see crit. n. on Ix. 19.—The 
metre of dvaéianos Jloceday, (~)-~~-~—-, 
was a permissible variation on (~) -~~- 
~~ —(=) in the prosodiacus (p. 120). No 


supplement is metrically necessary. But, in 
view of the whole context, it seems pro- 
bable that some words followed, with the 
rhythm, perhaps, of ~~-~~-—(-): eg. 
dre dippov dmdacas, or éwel dpua mopwr. 
—Apollod. 1. 7. 8 Mdpryccar...”Idas... 
jprace, AaBwy mapa Tlocedavos dpa 
brénrepov. Poseidon gave like aid to 
Pelops, in view of his contest with 
Oenomaus, Pind. O. 1. 86f. Tov pev 
dydd\wr Geos | Zdwxev Sippov te xptoeov 
mrepoicivy 7 akduavras immovs. B. may 
similarly have imagined the tous icavé- 
pous (g) as winged. 

10 II\evpov’: see v. 151 n.—The 
context indicates that a verb meaning 
‘sent,’ to which Poseidon was subject, 
stood in this verse (or in g). émépevore 
mapal would serve. Cp. Pind. O. I. 77 
(Pelops to Poseidon) éué 6’ émi rayu- 
Taruv mbpevoov apudrwy | és” Adw. Or 
méuev mapal, which would give a verse 
like that in Ar. Ran. 220. For rapat, 
cp. XII. 150. 

11 vicv”Apnos: Evenus, son of Ares 
by Demonice, daughter of Agenor of 
Pleuron (Apollod. I. 7. 7). 


FRAGMENTS OF BACCHYLIDES, 
AND NOTICES OF HIS POEMS, 
FOUND IN ANCIENT WRITERS. 


In Bergk’s Poetae Lyric’ Graeci, vol. 111. pp. 569—588 (4th ed. 1882), 
69 passages are collected, which contain either fragments of Bacchylides 
or references to his works. Of the fragments, the following occur in the 
lately-recovered poems :— 


Bergk’s fr. 1 =v. 50—55, oABuos.. ev. 
2 (verses 1 and 2) =v. 160—162, Ovatoior.. héyyos. 
6=V. 37—40, EavOdrtpiya. . vikaoavra. 
8 = Kenyon’s fr. 5, l. 5, tpooduvee Té vw, and certainly belonged 
to Oder. (See Blass, 3rd ed., p. 25, v. 76.) 
9 =x. 1 and 4—7, Nika. . dperas. 
29 = XIV. 50—56, ® Tpdes . . cvvorkov. 
30=I1. 49—5I, paow Te. . dutret. 
AT =V. 26 f. vwpa|tar.. ydet. 


Further, fr. 41, Hooeiddviov.. popedvtes, is part/y preserved on a small 
piece of the papyrus, fr. 2 (Kenyon). See below, fr. 6 in my edition. 

Fr. 17 (Servius on 4ex. vi. 21) refers to xvi. 2: see Introd. to that 
ode. 

Fr. 52 (Apollon. De Syn. 186) refers to-dpurtapyov Atdés in xIt. 58. 

Fr. 59 (Schol. 72 24. 496) refers to a statement probably contained 
in the lost part of xiv (see n. on XIV. vv. 37ff.): and the same may be said 
of fr. 61 (Schol. Pind. Z tv. 92) relatively to xrx (see n. on XIX. v. 7). 

There are also three of the old fragments which are conjecturally 
connected by Blass with the newly-found odes. ’ 

These are : (1) fr. 7 (Bergk), 6 MeéAoros.. wvAar, which may well have 
belonged to the lost exordium of Ode r: Blass (2nd ed., p. 21 f.) places 
it there as vv. 13 f. 


(2) Fr. 35, 0 yap id«dorov.. copia, which, on the suggestion of 
G. F. Hill, Blass (p. 127) refers to xtv, as vv. 30f. 
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(3) “Fr. 46, ducpevéwr 8 aids, used by Blass (p. 11g), with the 


~~ 


support of some slight traces in the papyrus, in supplying x11. 208 f, 

Lastly, with regard to Bergk’s fr. 5, Blass (p. r60n.) seems right in 
rejecting it*. On the other hand, no. 86 of Bergk’s fragmenta adespota 
is assigned by Blass to Bacchylides : see below, no. 32. 


The principle adopted in my edition has been that of distinguishing 
‘Fragments’ in the proper sense,—7.e. citations giving the actual words 
of the poet,—from notices which do not give his words, but merely 
report the substance of what he said. There may be instances in which 
it is hard to say whether, or how far, a notice embodies a fragment. 
But in the case of Bacchylides there is, I think, only one such 
instance, viz. Bergk’s no. 15 (my no. 5); and that should probably be 
reckoned among the fragments proper. Again, notices (as distinguished 
from fragments proper) may conveniently be brought under two distinct 
heads, according as they do, or do not, specify the class of the composi- 
tion (such as dithyramb, paean, etc.) to which they severally refer. 

I have therefore arranged these relics of Bacchylides as follows :— 
A. Fragments: B. Notices which specify a class of poem: C. Notices 
which do not specify a class. Under C it has been possible to facilitate 
reference by recognising two chief groups of subject-matter, the mytho- 
logical and the geographical. 


The subjoined table shows the correspondence between the num- 
bering of the fragments and notices in (1) Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici, 4th ed.: 
(2) Blass’s 3rd ed. of Bacchylides: and (3) the present edition, denoted 
by ‘J. For reasons which will appear from what has been said above, the 
following fragments of Bergk are omitted ;—1, 2 (verses 1 and 2), 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 17, 29, 3°, 35, 46, 47, 52: but 41, 59 and 61 are included7. 


* Tt is Schol. Aristid. 111. p. 317, referring to the origin of the chariot (apua) :— 
arot 5é A€youow sre éx Ticedlas éepavyn thy apxjv. Bakxvudrlons yap kal Mivdapos 
“Tépwva cal Tédwva robs DexeNas dpxovras vuvjoavres Kal wheloTra Oauvudoarres ev immn- 
hacia pds Xapiv adrav elroy ws LikehGrar mpGro. apua efedpov. SoC. But the 
Iliad alone would have forbidden such a statement. Pindar, in fr. 106, merely praises 
the Theban apua and the Sicilian 6ynua. And in the text of the schol. given by BD 
this passage runs thus :—oi yap mepl BaxxuMdny Kal Utvdapov vuvnoavres rovs mepl 
‘Tépwva kal Dédwva ev lrmxy wapéoxov brdbvotay Liketwras Thy lemixny efevpeiv. 

+ Five of the items in my list of 61 are absent from this table, as they have no 
numbered counterparts in Bergk. These are:—(1) No. 32=Blass 374. This is 
reckoned by Bergk, not among the fragments of Bacchylides, but among the adesfota. 
(2) No. 37; cited by Bergk in a n. on his fr. 11, p. §72, and by Blass in a n. on his 
fr. 2, p. 160. (3) No. 40, which I do not find in Bergk: Blass has it on p. 165, but 
without a number. (4) No. 46; cited by Bergk in a n. on his fr. 29, p. 580, and 
noticed by Blass on p. 159- (5) No. 50, the passage of Natalis Comes, which Bergk 
gives at the end (p. 588), but without numbering it: so also Blass, p. 170. 


410 BACCHYLIDES: 
Bergk. Blass. ij Bergk. 

2, verse 3 37 28 39 
3 25 21 ‘ 40 

4 I I 41 

10 (p. 137) 35 42 
II 2. 2 43 
12 3 36 44 
aS 4 3 45 
14 5 4 48 
15 6 5 49 
16 7 39 50 
18 8 38 51 
19 Cs 7 53 
20 12 8 54 
21 13 9 55 
22 14 Io 56 
23 15 It 57 
24 17 13 58 
25 18 14 59 
26 19 15 60 
27 20 16 61 
28 21 yi 62 
31 16 12 63 
32 9 sr 64 
33 22 I 5 
34 23 19 66 

3 24 20 67 
37 2 29 68 
38 29 25 69 


A. FRAGMENTS. 


1. [Bergk 4: Blass 1.] 


‘Os & ama€ eimety, dpeva Kal muKwar 
Képdos avOpaorav Barat. 


ETINIKOL, 


Stobaeus, Flor. 10. 14: Baxxudléouv “Eruixav (ste A: Baxxvdldov simply, Trin- 
cavellus, ed. 1536).—‘ Be it said once for all, even wise minds are overmastered by 


love of gain.’ 


as 8 Gag eletv, to sum up the matter in a single broad statement 


(without taking account of exceptions): a phrase practically equivalent to ws amh@s 
(or ka@édov) edeiv, but more sententious and emphatic.—Cp. x1. 199f., ef uh Tw 


Oepoverns | PAdvos Brarat. 


2. 


e e 
Alat Tékos apérepor, 


petlov } mevOew ebavn Kakdv, adbéyxtocw icov. 


YMNOI. 


[Bozis Bid 


Stob. Ploy. 122. 1: Baxxvdldou"Turwy.—‘ Alas, my child, a sorrow has come, too 


great for tears, one of those that can find no voice.’ 


Cp. Her. Ill. 14 7a per olk7jia 


qv méfw Kaxd 7) dore dvaxdalew : Thuc. vil. 75 $4 melfw } xara Sdxpva...rerov0dras.— 


For apbéyxroow cp. Pind. P. IV. 237 dgwvArw .. dxet.—Metre: dactylo-epitrite. 


FRAGMENTS. ; £0 


TIAIANE®S. 
, Bo] B. 292) Bly 4:] 


Tixrer 6€ re Ovaroiow cipyva peydda 
movtov peltyhooowy T dovdav avbea, 
— badaréwv 7 ext Bondar Oeotow aiberbar Bodv 
EavOa proyi pnpa tavuTpivev Te prov, 
5 yupvaciov te véows avh@v Te Kal Komov pédew. 
év 5€ otdapodérors Topmakiw aidav 
apaxvav totol wédovtat: 
eyxed TE loyywra idea 7 auddKea Sduvatar edpds. 
adtkeav © ovK €oTe caltiyywv KTvTos, 
10 ovde GvAaTar pedippwv Urvos awd Breddpwr, 
a@os os Oddie Kéap. 
ouptociov 8 éparav Bpibovr ayviat, tadixol O vuvor 


préyovrat. 


- 


- 
Stob. Flor. 55. 3: BaxxvAtdov Madywy.—The paean to which our fragment 
belonged was presumably composed in strophe, antistrophe, and epode : but critics 
differ as to the place which the extant verses held in the scheme of the triad. (1) M. 
Schmidt (Pind. O/. p. Lxxm) thinks that vy. r—s5 form a complete antistrophe, the 
epode beginning at v. 6. (2) Hartung finds the epode in 1-—5, and the strophe in 
6—11. (3) Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.* 111. 573, regards vv. 1—3 as the last part of the 
_ antistrophe, and 6—12 asa complete epode. (4) Blass, in Aheix. Mus. XXX11. 460, 
gives an ingenious reconstruction, according to which v. 1 is the last of an epode ; 
vv. 2—g (as numbered by him, z.e. from mAofrovy down to 7éAovrat) constitute the 
strophe ; and the remaining lines complete the antistrophe. To obtain this corre- 
spondence, however, it is necessary to make two assumptions. (i) That in v. 8 (=11 
Blass) a dactyl beginning with a vowel has been lost between dapvarac and evdpus. 
(Z.g. €uredov would serve.) (ii) That in v. rr (=15 Bl.) the MS. duos or dyos is 
corrupted from a word of which the scansion was -—~. Blass writes dos, comparing 
Pind. P. 1x. 23 ff., tov 6€ ov-yKxoirov yduxiv | radpov én yheddpus | Urvov avaNicxowa 
pérovra mpos a@: and [Eur.] Rhes. 554f. Oédyet 5 Ouparos Edpay | Umvos: adioros yap 
Ba Brepdpors mpos dots. This may be accepted. The s of the corrupt dmos (or duos) 
is a strong point in its favour. We have to suppose a form of a1 which could be 
mistaken for M. (iii) That dpaxvav (~~-) in v. 9 (Bl.) answers to macdixot in the 
last verse : Blass holds this to be legitimate (Praef. p. XL). 
On the whole, I incline to think (with Weir Smyth, AZe/ic Poets p. 448) that 
_Blass’s arrangement, though worthy of careful consideration, is somewhat too hazardous. 
Our data, in fact, do not suffice to determine the question of structure here. I there- 
fore print the verses without any attempt at indicating divisions.—The metre is 
dactylo-epitrite. 

“Yea, and Peace, mighty goddess, brings forth wealth for mortals, and the flowers 
of honied song; her gift it is that thigh-flesh of oxen and of fleecy sheep is burnt to 
the gods in the yellow flame on carven altars ; and that youths disport themselves with 
bodily feats, and with flutes and revels. : 

‘The webs of red-brown spiders are on the iron-bound handles of shields ; sharp- 
pointed spears and two-edged swords are a prey to rust. No blast of bronze trumpet 
is heard; sleep of gentle spirit, that comforts the heart at dawn, is not stolen from the 
eyelids. Joyous feasting abounds in the streets, and songs in praise of youths flame 


forth.’ ; ; 
1. 8€ re: cp. XII. 129 n.—Stephanus and Ursinus omit re. Bergk would prefer 


te 8. 
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rot.—peydAa is, as Smyth remarks, a somewhat rare epithet for a goddess (though it 
is given to Demeter and Persephone, to Moira, and to the Erinys) : but it seems not 
unsuitable here, where the poet insists on the beneficent ower of Eirene over human 
life. In any case it is not endurable to take it as acc. neut. plur., in apposition with 
the following accusatives. Bergk would prefer uéyay: Hartung, peyav TE. 
2. mdodtov pedtyhdoowv 7 Boeckh, Neue, Blass : rAofrov Kal uehvyAwoowy MSS. of 
Stobaeus : so Bergk, Smyth.—Cp. Philemon, [vppos 7 ff. (of Bipqyn), @ Zeb pirrare, | ris 
éragdpodlrou xa puravOpwrou Beov | ydpous, éoprds, cvyyeveis, matdas, ptdous, | w\odror, 
bylevav, ctrov, oivoy, hooviy | atirn didwot. In the marketplace at Athens (Paus. 1. 8 
§ 2, 9. 16§ 2) there was a statue by Cephisodotus (c. 370 B.C.) of Peace nursing the 
infant Wealth, whom she supports on her left arm,—the original, as Brunn recognised, 
of a statue now at Munich (Ernest Gardner, Greek Sculpture, 1. 352 f.).—8. atOerOar 
L. Dindorf and Schneidewin: @@ec0e the better Mss. of Stobaeus, whence Gesner 
rl@evrac (correcting it, however, in the margin to ri@ecOat): alfera P. Leopardus 
E-mend. 1v. 21.—The inf. al@ec@at, like wédew in 5, depends on Tikrer as=motel, 
rlOno..—&. fav0g ddroyl, as in Ode 111. 56.—pypatavutplywy. The Mss. of Stobaeus 
agree in edrpixwy, but before it have mepiray, unplrav, or unpitav. These traces clearly 
point to pnpia (ufpa) ravutptxwr. It is possible that wnpi’ ebrpixwy was another old 
reading ; and Blass prefers this on the metrical ground (‘soluta autem thesis parum 
cum Bacch. convenit’). But it should be remembered that, when trav had once been 
absorbed into wepiray (etc.), -vtplxwv would have generated etrpixwv. That is, while 
the existence of ravurpiywy prior to the corruption in the Mss. is reasonably certain, 
that of evrpixwy is not so. Gesner and Grotius wrote epldes ebtpixwy : Leopardus 
(and Stephanus), unpia rév edtpixwv : Buttmann, uApa dacutplxwv, which was received 
by Boeckh, and (in preference to his own ppl’ éiirpixwv) by Neue.—5. yupvactey, 
athletic exercises : Pind. fr. 129. 4 kal rol uev immors yuuvaclos Te, Tol dé Tegoots, | rot 
6€ popuiyyero. Téprovra. Cp. Ar. ub. 1002, where the Atxatos Adyos describes the 
healthy pleasures in store for the Athenian youth, if he be well advised ;—a@)X’ ody 
Aurrapds ye Kal evavOys é&v yupvactors diarpivers.—avd@v: associated with a x@mos in 
II. 12 and in Vill. 68. 

6—10 Plut. WMuma 20 quotes these verses, without the poet’s name. The 
blessings of Numa’s reign were such, wore kal Tas mowntikas brepBodas évdelv mpds Thy 
ToTe Katdoracw éyovow, év b€ cidapodérots wépmakiy aifadyv apaxvayv épya, 
kal evpws dduvarar €yxed Te Noyxwra (and the rest, down to Brepdpwr). This 
inexact quotation, evidently made from memory, suggests how well-known the poem 
was in Plutarch’s time. 6 mépmagtiwv. The méprat was a leathern thong, carried 
round the inner edge of the shield, and fixed at intervals by the wépra: or pins from 
which it took its name, so as to form a succession of loops: hence oidapdderos. A 
figure from a Greek vase (Smith, Dict. Ant. 1. 459, clifeus) shows a warrior whose 
left arm is passed through a band (sxyavoy or 6xavy) traversing the diameter-of the 
shield, while his hand grasps the répmraé. Cp. my ed. of Soph. 4z., App. on 575 f. 
The context here implies that the shield is hung up with the wépraé attached ; but the 
latter could be removed (cp. Ar. Zg. 849). In Ar. Pax 662 Eirene is addressed as 
@ ywaikay ucomopraxicrdrn.—atiSay, of a reddish-brown colour: cp. n. on VIII. Io. 
7 dpaxvav, an unusual scansion, possible also (though not certain) in Eur. fr. 369 
keloOw O3pu joe ulrov audimdéxev apdxvais. Cp. the & in dxyvm (Eur. Or. 115). Smyth 
compares (?7er alia) Theocr. XV1. 96 apaxvia 8’ eis b4N apaxvac | Nera dcactHcawrTo : 
Nonnus Dzonys. XXXVII. 13 Exerro 5é TyAOOe Xdpuns | Baxxuds éEaérnpos dpaxvibwoa 
Boeln.—réNovTat, a word used in IX. 38; here somewhat weak, but not doubtful. 
(Ursinus conjectured mAéxovtat.) 8 €yxea, like Eigea, is scanned as—-. Noyxord: 
Eur, Bacch. 761 NoyxXwrdy Bédos (the sharp-pointed dxéyrvov). Aébyxn is the spear-head 
(=aixuny), &yxos here the shaft (ddpv). 9 otk €or Plut. Mum. 20, Bergk: ovxére 
Mss. of Stob., vulg. 21 Most Mss. have duos (duos Vindob.): dudy Heyne, Bergk : 
duov (=nuérepov) Smyth. dos Blass (see p. 411). 12 Bpt@ovr’. When the t of the 
3rd plur. is to be elided, B. uses the form in -ovrt: cp. XVI. 10 cevovr’.—dyuial: 
cp. III. 16.—avdukol @ tpvor: probably songs addressed to youths, the ralderoe buvor 
of Pind. /. 11. 3; seen. on IX. 42. The words could, however, mean ‘songs sung by 
youths’: cp. maduc@ xop@~ in Lys. or. 21 § 4.—déyowrar: Aesch. Ag. gt Bwpmol 
dwporgr Préyovra. (Bergk conj. PéyovTe: but B. would probably have written 
préyouer, as in V. 24 he has trove.) Cp. Pind. O. rx. 21 f. add | wadepais 
éeTmipéywv aodais. 
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2 4. [B. 14: Bl. 5.] 


+ 


sv : lal 
Erepos €€ érépov aodds 76 Te wahat 76 TE vov. 
> \ x £a 

ovdé yap pactov appyrwv éréwv mas 
efevperv. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. Vv. 687: “Erepos 85€...76 re viv, dnot Baxxuddns ev rots 
Tlavdow, odd5¢ yap x.r.\.—The metre is logaoedic. 

“Poet is heir to poet, now as of yore; for in sooth ’tis no light task to find the 
gates of virgin song.’—dppytev éréwy, verses, poetry, ‘ unuttered ’ before,—original : 
cp. Soph. Amt. 556 aN’ ov ex’ dpprijrots ye Tots euots NOyous.— bas, Pindaric: O. VI. 
27 wUhas tuvwr dvamitvduev. Contrast Pind. O. 11. 86 copds 6 Toda ferdws Pug’ 
Habdvres dé Nd4Bpo | rayyhwooig, Képaxes ws, dxpavra yapterov | Acds mpds dprixa Oetor. 
On this and the similar passages in QO. IX. 100 ff. and J. 111. 40 ff., see pp. 15—17. 

It seems not improbable that, in writing the words quoted by Clement, Bacchylides 


was thinking of such Pindaric utterances, which express scorn for the man who has 


learned from others, as distinguished from the man of original genius. If, however, 
that be so, the tone of the reply is gentle and modest. See pp. 23 f. 


& °(B..25: BL s.] 


~ "Apktov tapovons tyvn py Cyren. 


Zenobius III. 36: ’Eml ray dekGv xuvnyav elpnrar 7 mapouula’ pwéuynrar dé avdris 
BaxxvaAldns év ILataorv.—‘ Do not look for the bear’s tracks when he is close by.’— 
As méuvnra does not necessarily imply more than an a//usion to the proverb, it seems 
doubtful whether, or how far, the words quoted can be assumed to be those used by 
the poet: but dpxrov rapotons, at least, might well be his. 


AIOYPAMBOI. 
6. [B. 41: Bl. p. 159.] 


Tloce: |Saviov als 

Mart |wées tprd| Sovra KadKodaiddrorow €v 
aotiot|y popedy| tes... 

ab immortp |odov 7r0| Auos... 


Schol. Pind. O. x1. 83: ‘O Alduyos 5é otrw Kablarnot Tov Aoyou" Thy Mavrwéay 
gnoiv iepay 700 ILocedGvos kal raparlbera rov Baxxvdlonv d€yovTa ovTW * I oo ecddvioy 
(Gott. Vrat. D., vulg. -dviov) ws Mavrivets rptddovra xarKkodardddotow ev 
domlor popedvres.—the citation is now supplemented by a fragment of the papyrus, 
which gives the letters printed above between ] and [ in each verse. The occurrence 
of the words in our MS. makes it certain that they come from a dithyramb,—as 
Neue (p. 24) had conjectured, comparing Servius on ev. XI. 93. (See below, no. 36.) 
Blass supposes that the dithyramb was Kaggdvdpa, containing her prophecy of the 
Trojan War, from which Horace (according to Porphyrion) imitated that of Nereus in 
C. 1. 15. These words occurred (Blass suggests) in an enumeration of the Greek 
forces. —‘(Seest thou) .. how the Mantineans, bearing the trident of Poseidon on their 
finely-wrought shields of bronze, . . (come) . . from their horse-nurturing city?’—Metre, 
dactylo-epitrite. 
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TTPOZOAIA. 
7.. (B94: BL ase) 


Efs épos, pla Bporotaiv éotw edtuxias 080s, 
Oupov ef tis exwov amevOn diaredrety dvvatar Blov: 
ds O€ pupia pev apudurohet pevi, 

vo S€ wap dpuap Te Kal vvKTa pedddvrav xapw 
€ov idmTetar Kéap, akapTov EXEL TOVOP. 


Stob. Flor. 108. 26: BaxxvAldov IpoowdiGy (ste A), z.e. Ilpocodiwv.—The metre is 
logaoedic. 

‘One tanon is there, one sure way, of happiness for mortals—if one can keep a 
cheerful spirit throughout life. But he whose thoughts are busy with countless cares, 
and who afflicts his soul day and night about the future, has barren toil.’ 

1 Opos is the canon, the rule or standard, by which true evruxla is to be measured: 
686s, the course to be followed. 2 8taredcty Sivarar Bergk, Smyth: dvvarac duaredetv 
Mss. & pvpla wey MsS.: wuplay wevoway Bergk. 4 76 5& map apap te] mapduapre 
Mss. : corrected by Grotius (who, however, wrote 76d wap’ judp Te): TO O€ way udp 
ve Stephanus. 5 édv tamterat Grotius: aiéy idawr., Boeckh, Blass*: déve (aove 
Vindob.) dmrerac MSS. For darerac Stephanus conjectured ddmrera:, and so Ursinus, 
Brunck, Ilgen, Jacobs, the two latter changing a6” to dvla.—idareras lit. ‘is hurt’: 
cp. Od. 2. 376 ws dv ut Kdalovta Kara xp5a Kaddy tarry (‘mar’). Moschus 4. 39 
idmrouat dAyeow jTop.—akapTov MSS.: dkdprwrov Bergk. 


8. [B.20: Bl. 12.] 
4 A > \ ¥y > > XN »” > ) , ra 
Ti yap €dappov eT €oTiv aTpaKT ddupdpevov Soveww 
Kapolav ; 


Stob. Flor. 108. 49: Baxxvdldov Hpocwéiav (sic A). Metre, logaoedic. These 
words belong to the same poem as fr. 7, and may, as Neue thought, have immediately 


followed it. 
‘What ease is left to him who agitates his heart with vain laments?’—é\adpov 


here is strictly ‘ease-giving’ :—‘ what alleviation (ko’doua) is there any more (@t) in 
lamenting?’ etc.: 7.e., no comfort remains to him who indulges init. Bergk says, 
‘ér’ displicet, fort. uw legendum’: I cannot agree.—éoriv Blass: éor’ Mss.—Bergk, 
keeping éo7’, inserts #6’ before édupéuevov.—Sovetv: cp. Ode I. 69. - 


9. [B.-2r = Bisaes 


Idvreoot Ovatotor Saipwr érétake wovovs addouwoww addovs. 


Stob. Flor. 118. 25: BaxxuAlidov Hpocwdidy (sic A).—Metre, dactylo-epitrite.—‘On 
all mortals hath the god laid toils; each man bears his own.’ 


YTIOPXHMATA. 
LOS [Breokt Bier! 


Avdta pev yap dios pavver 
/ “A , 

\puaor, avdpav 5 OpEeTav codia TE TaykKpatys T edey Xl 
ahaGeva . 
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~—_ Stob. Flor. 11. 7: BaxxuNidov “Yropxnudrwr. The verses are found also ona gem 
in Caylus’ Rec. d’ Antig. vol. v. pl. 50, 4.—Metre, logaoedic. 

_ ‘The Lydian stone reveals gold; the worth of men is evinced by the poet’s art 
and by all-powerful truth.’ 2 Av8la..A(Bos (/apzs Lydius), the Bdoavos or touchstone 
(a flinty slate, black, grey, or white), on which pure gold is tested by rubbing: 
Theognis 449 evpyres d€ we waow én’ Epyynarw worep drepOov | ypvady, epvdpor 
Wetv TpiBbuevov Bacdvy. Pind. P. x. 67 mepavri dé Kal xpuods ev Bacdvw mpérec | 
kal voos dp06s. In Soph. fr. 732 Avila Nos = Mayrfris MOos (Eur. fr. 567. 2).—_pavver 
with v, as in Pind. P. 1. 93 ete. (in Attic always 0). 2 cola re TayKpatys 7’... 
dddGea. This reading is found in several mss. of Stobaeus (see Bergk# 111. p- 576), 
and on the gem of Caylus. It seems to me clearly the right one. The poet's faculty 
(copia) evinces, brings out (€\éyxec) the dper7 of men (as in the case of victors in the 
games), and the poet’s just tribute is confirmed by dAd@ea. That is, candid men 
recognise that the poet has spoken truly; and, even if there be some detraction at the 
moment, the true estimate prevails in the end. The strongest corroboration of this 
reading is (to my thinking) afforded by the poet’s own words in Ode vit. 82 ff.: 76 
yé Tow Kadov Epyov | yrnolwv buyvwv ruxdv | bWod apa daluoor xetra: | ody 8 ddrabela 
Bpor&y | cd\Norov, elrep kal @dvy Tis, | Netmerat Movody ayaxderav dOvpua. There, 
as here, cogia renders the due praise, and a\d@ea ratifies it. See also XII. 202 ff.: 
BporGv 6€ udmos | mdvtecct wév ecrw em’ Epyos’| a & ddadeia iret | vixdv, 6 Te 
mavdaudtwp | xpdvos Td Kkah&s | épyuévov alév déte. Compare, too, Pind. O. x. 4 ff., 
where the agencies of Poetry and of Truth are invoked together: & Mois’, dda od 
kal Ouvyarnp | “ANdbera Atés, 6pAa xepl | épixeroy Wevdéwy | evimay aditdgevoy. It is to 
the credit of Neue (Bacchyl. Cet Fragmenta, 1822, p. 32) that he supported this 
reading at a time when most critics, —indeed he says, ‘vecentiores critict...ommnes,’—were 
againstit. ‘Sicutaurum probatur lapide Lydio admoto, ita virorum virtutem arguit poetica 
Jacultas cum veritate. —Weir Smyth also adopts this view.—The alternative reading is 
codiay Te Taykpatrs eA€yxet GAdGea. The acc. cogiay is in some Mss. of Stobaeus 
(see Bergk /.c.). So Salmasius read, followed by Grotius, as now by Bergk and Blass. 
The sense given by this reading is, in itself, satisfactory enough; whether cogiay be 
taken as ‘wisdom’ generally, or (as seems better) with reference to the poet’s art. 
On the latter view, Bacchylides will say that the man of worth, and the genuine 
_ poet, are ultimately recognised by the voice of truth. There is, however, much less 
point in such a sentiment than in that afforded by the other reading. The alliance of 
poetry with truth in securing recognition, even though tardy, for dper7 is a thought 
specially characteristic of Bacchylides.—Cp. frag. 27. k ie : 

[In Stob. Flor. 11. 2 (=20 Hense) we read: ‘Ovumiddos. “Ahddea Gedy 
dubmods, pova (-n MSS.) cots (Sporav conj. Bergk) cw diarrwuéva (-y Mss.). Bergk 
conjectures that this fragment belongs to Bacchylides, observing that Damascius 
places it immediately after the verses Avdla pev yap NOos x.7.A. The lemma 
*Odvumiddos may, he thinks, be due (as Meineke surmised) to the fact that Stobaeus 
here cited Pind. O. x. 65, which occurs in Damascius ; he would change ev to 


Bporer. } 


- 


11, pietes. 2 BL 25; | 


Ovyx edpas epyov ovd’ apPBodas, 
GANA ypvoaty.oos “ITwvias 

Xp?) map evdaidahov vaov €r- 
Odvras aBpdov tu detEar <pedos>, 


Dionys. De Compos. Verb. c. 25: mapa Baxxudloy. That the poem was a hypor- 
cheme is shown bya grammarian in Keil Ava/. Gramm. 7. 21: pret dé 7a Vropxhnara 
robT@T@ Tod! KaTameTpeta ar, olov OvX Edpas Epyov ovd duBoras ; also by Athen. 
pe Osre 7H & bropxnuarixy (sc. opxnois) €ori ev 7 Gdwv 6 Xopds dpxetrar* pPyot yoy o 
Baxyvdlons Ovyx Edpas...duBoraGs. The first verse, which had become quasi-prover- 
bial, occurs also in Aelian Wat. Anim. v1. 1, Lucian Scyth. II obx Edpas rolvwy ovd 
duBodas epyov, ws 6 Ketds pyow, Achilles Tatius V. 12 odx edpas <&pyov> ovd 
dvaBodjs.—The rhythm is paeonic, the verses consisting of a series of cretics. 


Ss 
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‘This is no time for sitting still or tarrying: we must go to the richly-wrought 
temple of Itonia with golden aegis, and show forth some choice strain of song.’ — 
2 “Irwvias. The cult of Athena Itonia seems to have had its earliest seat in 
Thessaly, where there was a temple of the goddess between Pherae and Larissa, and 
another at a town called *I7wv or“Irwvos (Strabo 9. p. 436). Her festival, Irwa, at 
Crannon is noticed by Polyaenus (2. 34). But the cult was ancient in Boeotia also ; 
and perhaps the most famous shrine of the Itonia was that in the neighbourhood of 
Coroneia. This is the temple to which Alcaeus refers (fr. 9) ina hymn to Athena 
where she is called mo\euaddxos. The Itonia was a war-goddess, the presiding 
deity of the Pamboeotic league, whose meetings were held at her sanctuary (Strabo 9. 
p- 411: Paus. g. 34. 1). Hence the epithet xpioarys is appropriate (cp. Ode xvI. 
72.). Her cult was also connected with that of Hades (Strabo /.c.). The title 
*Irwvia was derived by some from Itonus son of Amphictyon; by others from the 
town Iton. Its meaning is uncertain. Can it have been popularly associated with 
iévac (the onset)? According to Paus. to. 1. 10 ’A@nva ‘Irwvia was a watchword of 
the Thessalians in battle. The head of the goddess is found on silver coins of 
Coroneia (Brit. Museum, Catal. of Coins, Central Greece, p. 47, 0. 12). & The 
iambus lost after Seta. may have been péAos: though the simple dBpéy te would 
be parallel with t@awé...rc kNewdv in XVIII. 8f. With the exordium of this hypor- 
cheme, cp. that of Ode xv (n. on vv. r—4). 


12 {Boge Bib. 


> a\?> 
"OQ, mepixderté Aad’, ayvonoew pev ov o edmoman. 
Hephaestion p. 76: dedy\doOw 6é Sti kal da douara KpyTiKd auvTiera, Borep Kat 

mapa BaxxuNldy, @ mepikderTé 6 AN x.T.A\.—Neue (p. 35) inferred from the cretic 
metre that the verse probably belonged to a hyporcheme. Blass, who shares that 
view, has corrected the corrupt & dé’ to A&@d’. (Bergk follows Turnebus in reading 
Tun’, placing the fragment among those €€ ad7\wv eid@v.) The intrinsic probability 
of A@N’ is strengthened by the presumption that the poem was a hyporcheme, a fitting 
tribute to Apollo. We know at least one other instance (Ode xvi) of a poem written 
by Bacchylides for the Delian god. The poet expresses a hope that Delos ‘will not 
regard him as a stranger’ (or, perhaps, ‘will not fail to judge kindly of his tribute’). 
Cp. yvaeoe in the exordium of Ode v, v. 3.—See no. 42. 


The fragments of tropx7juara quoted in Plut. Quaest. Conv. IX. 15. 2, and com- 
monly ascribed to Simonides (fr. 29, 30, 31, Bergk II. p. 400), are claimed for 
Bacchylides by M. Théodore Reinach in AZé/anges Weil p. 420 ff. The discussion is 
acute and interesting ; but the style of these verses seems hardly such as to suggest 
Bacchylides. 


EPWOTIKA. 
13. [Bo 2453] 


SGUTE 
\ > > 9 , y 
THY ar ayKUdAns inou 
TOLD OE TOLS VEaviats 
bs > nw 
NevkKOV avretvaca THX. 


Athen, 15. p.667C: Baxxudléns év Epwrikots’ efre x.r.. (Also XI. 782 E, where 
Totade is omitted in v. 2, and évrelyovea stands in v. 3.)—Metre, trochaic. 

...'when, lifting her white arm, with bent elbow she makes the cast, at the bidding 
of these youths.’—In the game of cottabos the player sought to throw a little wine 
(Adrag) from a cup into a bronze saucer (mAdorvyé): if this was done with skill, the wine 
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struck the saucer smartly, making it descend (in some forms of the game) and ring on 
the head of a small bronze figure (udvys) placed beneath it. 

An omen of love, prosperous or the reverse, was often drawn from the throw, 
according as the sound of the Néraé on the saucer was clear or dull.—r}yv dt ayKvAns 
(sc. Bodjv), the throw made with the arm bent; Athen. r 5. p. 667 B, éxdAow 38’ 
am ayktdns riv rod KorraBov mpderw, Sid Td dmaryKvdody Ti dekrdy xetpa (‘arm’) 
év Tots dwoxorraBiouots. To bend the arm gracefully was a mark of the accom- 
plished player: Hesych. s.v. dyxtAn*...) Kaur) rod dyKdvos...ot yap Tovs KorrdBous 
mpotemevor Thy dekiay xelpa iyKUNouy, KuKodvTEs aUThy ws eéviv mpeTwdértata, Kat 
ceuvuvouevot ds éd’ evi rv xahGv.—The dat. roteSe rots v., ‘for’ them, goes with 
tov, not with dvrelvaca: ze. the girl (perhaps an avAsjrpia) makes the throw at their 
request. 


24, [B25 > BL 18] 
7H Kadds @cdKpitos: ov povos avOpdrev opas. 


Hephaestion p. 130 (as corrected by Westphal) : “Eare 5é twa cal Ta kadovmeva 
emipGeyumatiKa, a Kadépe ratty Tov éduuviwy, dri Ta pev Eptuvia ex TepiTTOdD ws 
mpos Td NeySuevov TH oTpody wpdcKerrar, TA de EmipOeyuaTiKa Kal mpds Tov vodY cuVTENEL” 
olov 76 BaxxvuAléov, "H kaddés...dpas* cat madw mapa T@ adtg Baxxvnldn* Dvd év 
XtT@ve...pevyers [fr. 15]. Both the émiddeyuarcxév, then, and the épvuriov are kinds 
of refrain, repeated at the end of successive strophes. But the émi@@eyuarixdy ‘con- 
tributes to the sense’ ; it isa sentence, as in the two examples cited from our poet. The 
épvpyiov, on the other hand, is ‘a superfluous addition, so far as the meaning of the 
passage is concerned’; z.é. it may be a mere exclamation, like aiAwov atdwov elré, or 
inte Iladv.—épas Hephaestion: épas Ursinus (p. 342, also suggesting épa), Bergk.— 
Metre, dactylo-epitrite. 


15. {B..267 BL r9.] 
Xd 8 &v xuTa@VL povvw 
Tapa Tv dilnv yvvatka pevyets. 


Hephaestion p. 130 (see on fr. 14).—Metre, iambic. 


[TTAPOINIA.] 
16. [B. 27: Bl. 20.] 


PROC CO COPS TC OR TON Pea LO oTp. a’ 
“> > / 
sYAUKEL avayKa 
A / 
cevopevav Kudikwv Oddryor Ovpor, 


Kumpioos & edris dialioon ppévas, 


5 dppevyvupeva Arovva tows ddpors: orp. B 
avopao. 0 vipotarw méumeL pepiuvas’ 
avtika pev Todiay Kpddepva vet, 
mac. © avOpoéTows povapyynoev doKet* 


ra 3 Paxsy , / a) a , 
xpyo@ 8 éhépavti re pappatpovow oiKot* orp. 
10 mupoddpor O€ Kat alyhaevTa < TOVTOV > 
vaes ayovow am AtyimTov péyvoTov 
mAOUTOV: ws TiVOYTOS Oppaiver KEap. 
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Athen. 2. p. 39 E: Aw Baxxvdléns prot: TrvKke?’ «.7.X. There is no extant 


mention of Ilapoivia or Zxéda as forming a separate class among the writings of 
Bacchylides: but that may well be an accident. Another possibility is that his 
convivial pieces may have been subjoined, without a distinct heading, to the ’Epwrika. 
—Metre: dactylo-epitrite. ; 

‘ ..[when], as the cups go swiftly round, a sweet subduing power warms the heart, 
and, blending with the gifts of Dionysus, a presage of the Cyprian goddess flutters 
the mind. That power sends a man’s thoughts soaring ;—straightway he is stripping 
cities of their diadem of towers,—he dreams that he shall be monarch of the world ;— 


his halls gleam with gold and ivory ;—over the sunlit sea his wheat-ships bring wealth . 


untold from Egypt :—such are the raptures of the reveller’s soul.’ : ; 

2 The missing first verse, or the lost part of the second, probably contained a 
temporal conjunction, such-as érav, on which Oddmrqou and dialdooy depended.— 
yAvuKet’ diveyka: Hor. C. mI. 21. 13 7% lene tormentum ingenio admoves Plerumque 
duro. & cevopevav Blass: cevoueva (vl. ryevouéva) MSS., vulg.: cevoueva <K> 
kuNixwv Herwerden: éccupevay Bergk. The choice seems to lie between (1) cevopevay 
kuNikwy as gen. abs., and (2) cevouéva xvdikwy as=‘ rushing from the cups,’ which, 
though possible, would be harsh: we cannot join dvdyxa kvNixwy. I prefer (1). Cp. 
Phocyl. rr xpi 8 €v cupmocly KvAikwy repuiccopevacy | ndéa Kwrihovta Kabjmevoy 
olvorordgew.—Oddarqor Weir Smyth: Oadmryo. Mss. 4 KutptSos 8’ Amis Siarbiooe 
Erfurdt (-y Blass): Kumpidos* éAmls 6 aidtooec MSS.: Kimpis ws- é\mis yap 
alfvooe. Bergk.—Smyth takes the 6é after Kumpléos as introducing the apodosis 
(‘ then...’ : see my n. on Ode xiv. 61). It may be, however, that the apodosis was 
contained in the lost part before yAuxet’ dvayxa, and that a new sentence begins with 
avdpaot & inv.6. 6 dvdpdor 8’ Mss.: dvSpdor 0 Bergk.—tordtw réptrer peptpvas, 
exalts their thoughts or ambitions [not ‘dissipates their cares’]: cp. Pind. fr. 218. 5 
adéovrar ppévas ayureAlvors Toéous Sawévres. For mwepiuvas cp. Odel. 69n. 7 avtrika 
pev: adrix’ 6 wév Bergk (airé6c wev formerly Meineke): atdrés uév or airy wev MSS.— 
Blass writes evxriwevay.—modlwv conj. Bergk (who, however, keeps the vulg. 
mé\ewv).—Kpadeuva Aver. L/. 16. 100 Tpolys iepa xpjieuwva NOwuer (cp. Od. 13. 388).— 
The v of the pres. \vw is regularly short in Homer, as it is in Pind. Z. VII. 45 (Avox) 
and probably in fr. 248 (Avov7t, where the text is doubtful). But the Attic v of Mw 
(taken from the fut. Avow) occurs in Od. 7. 74, velkea AUer: and it may be supposed 
that B. could have used it here. I should not, then, alter Avec to \Uoewv, with Blass: 
the vivid Ave: is intrinsically much better. 8 waou8’. The dat. with dpyw (rego) is 
poetical, and comparatively rare. In the Homeric use it is limited to the sense of 
leading in war (Ll. 2. 805; Od. 14. 230, 471): cp. iyetoGai rw. But later poetry 
ignores this limit: Aesch. P.V. 940 dapdy yap ovx dpe Oeots. [In Pind. P. 1. 4 
Bacoatct +’ dpxew the dat. may be local.] 10 Between aiyAdevra and dyovow the 
text of Athenaeus has lost a spondee. Erfurdt supplies mévroy, which seems clearly 
right. Cp. 77. 14. 273 ada papuapény. For this votary of Bacchus, everything is 
radiant,—his house with gold,—the sea with sunshine.—Bergk and Blass supply 
kaprov. But is aiydevra an intelligible epithet for a cargo of wheat?—The fragment 
of a skolion by Pindar (fr. 218) should be compared :— 


“Avik’ avOpdrwv Kauarédees of yovTat Mépivar 
aTnbéwy &&w, medayer 6’ év modvxptcoto wovTOv 
mavres tog véowey Wevdh mpos axrav’ 

ds ev axphuwy, apveds TéTe, Tol 5° ad wdouréorTes... 
.. aéEovrar ppévas dumedivois Tokous Samévres. 


‘When the weary cares of men have passed from their bosoms, and on a wide sea 
of golden wealth we voyage, all alike, to a visionary shore,—then is the poor man 
wealthy, and the rich [dream that they are great]....Men are exalted in spirit by the 
piercing power of the grape.’—-Pindar excels in splendour of imaginative diction; 
Bacchylides, in vivid detail and playful fancy.—Cp. also Ar. Eg. go ff. 
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17. [B. 28: Bl. 21.] 


Ov Bodv rdpect. cdpar’, ovte xpvads, 
ovTe Topdvpeo. TaryTEs, 
Ga Ovpds evdperrs, 

Motvod te yAvKeta, Kal Bowwtioww 
ev oKvdorow olvos Hdvs. 


Athen. rr. p. 500 B: Mynuoveter 5¢ rv Bowrikdv cxtgur BaxxvAlons év rovro.s, 
To.rovmevos TOY Nbyov mwpds Tod’s Atockovpous, KatGv abrods éml E€via. 
Was the entertainment (@eoéévia) to which B. thus invited the Dioscuri a public one, 
on the occasion of some festival in their honour? That seems the more natural 
supposition. On the other hand, the language (recalling Horace’s in C. I. 20. 1, 
Vile potabis modicis Sabinum Cantharis) would perfectly suit a private invitation to a 
modest home. From another passage of Athenaeus (4. p. 137 E) we learn a fact 
which illustrates this fragment. At Athens, where the Dioscuri were styled *Avaxes, 
their festival was the “Avaxeca: and the meal then set forth for them in the Prytaneion 
was of a frugal and old-fashioned kind. The authority of Athenaeus for this state- 
ment goes back to the time of Bacchylides. It is a play entitled the II7wxol, ascribed 
to Chionides, one of the earliest poets of the Old Comedy :—rovs ’A@nvatous pyaiv, 
bray Tots Atockovpors év IIpuravelw dpisrov mporiOGvrat, ert TSv TpamefGv TiWévar TU pov 
kal pvornhy (barley-cake) Spumrerets rt’ édXdas xal mpdoa (leeks), £ Now 
Tooumévous THs apxalas dywyis.—Metre: trochaic. 

“No flesh of oxen is here, nor gold, nor purple carpets; but a kindly spirit, and 
the sweet strains of the Muse, and good wine in Boeotian cups.’—1f. ov..ovre.. 
ovre ; see my n. on Soph. 77. 1058 f.—ovre xpvods x.7.A. Hor. C. 11. 18. 1 Von 
ebur neque aureum Mea renidet in domo lacunar. & Ovpds evpevyjs: cp. Minucius 
Felix 32 2st Litabilis hostia bonus animus et sincera sententia. % Bowrtlovrw : the 
first oc is short, as with Corinna fr. 2 (ed. Hiller-Crusius, Anth. Lyr. p. 270) rv 
6é, uaxap Kpovida, rd Iloretddwvos, dvat Bowré: in the //iad it is always long. 
5 cktdoiotv. The oxidos—of which there were Boeotian, Rhodian, Syracusan, 
Attic, and other varieties—was a large drinking-cup, generally with two handles 
projecting just beneath the brim. It appears in poetry as especially a rustic cup, such 
as was used by shepherds and peasants: Alcman fr. 34 wéyav oxioy, | old re moiueves 
dvdpes €xovow: it is used by Eumaeus (Od. 14. 112): cp. Theocr. I. 143. Owing 
to its large capacity, it was specially the cup of Heracles (Stesich. fr. 7). 


E= AAHAGON EIAOON. 
Z 48. (B33 2 Bl.22.4 
"Eota 8 él haivov ovddr, 
Tot d€ Boivas évtvov, ade 8 eda: 
Avropato. 6 ayabav 
datras evoyGovs é7€épxovTat OiKaLOL 
5 pares. 

Athen. 5. p. 178 B: BaxxvAldns 6é epi ‘Hpaxdéous déywr ws @rdev el rov Tod 
Kyiixos olkov, pnoiy: "Korn [éora Neue] k.7.A.—K7it, the powerful and gentle king of 
the Malians, dwelt at Trachis: duvdmer 6é cal aldot | Tpnxivos mpoBeBnxe, Hes. Scat. 

4f. He was a kinsman of Heracles, being the son of a brother of Amphitryon 


ee Soph. 77. 40). Once, when Ceyx was celebrating the marriage of one of his 
children by a feast (ydmos), Heracles, being in those parts, presented himself, an 
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uninvited guest. This was told in Hesiod’s Kyiixos yauos, from which only a few 
words remain (Rzach, frgg. Hes. 179 f., p. 199). That poem was doubtless the 
original source of the verse, adréuaro: 5° ayabol dyabGy eri datras iacw, quoted in 
that form, as a mapouula, by Athen. 5. p. 1788. Zenobius Il. 19 quotes it with levrac 
in place of tacw.. But see Cratinus HvAata fr. 1: old’ aid’ nuets, Ws 6 Tadacos | Adyos, 
avroudrous ayabovs iévae | xoupay érl daira Geardv. (Cratinus alludes to it again in 
fr. incert. 6: AKov écrrdpevos | dyabds mpds dyafovs.) Athenaeus (/.c.) says that there 
was another form of the proverb,—atréuaro: 6 dyabol detXGy emi Oatras iacw. Bergk 
thinks that this parody was due to Eupolis. The schol. on Plat. Sym. p. 174 B, at 
any rate, cannot be right in supposing it to have been the original form of the verse— | 
Metre: dactylo-epitrite. 

‘He came and stood on the threshold of stone, while they were preparing their 
feast, and spake thus:—‘Just-men come unbidden to the plenteous banquets of the 

ood.’ 

is 3 atrtéparo.: paraphrased by d«Anros in Plat. Symp. p. 174 B, C.—4& €v6xOovs: 
Eur. Jon 1169 etdxOo0v Bopis. Cp. Hes. Op. 475 evoxPéwv 5” ifear modsdy éap (‘ with 
good store’).—The use of 8S{kavo. by B. as a substitute for the original dyaGol 
indicates that he took the latter as referring to character, and not (as epic usage would 
permit) to birth. 


19. [B. 34: Blo23.] 


\ an 3 A 
Ot pev adpares dexedrav 
XN + 
vovowy elaiv Kal avarTot, 
2Q\ > , ¥ 
ovdev avOpdrrois iKkedou. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. V. 715: Axovowpev ody maédw Baxxvudldov Tod perorood sept 
Tov Oelov Aéyovros: Oi wév ddures del kal Alay votcowveicl cal dvalrioe 
k.7.X. For the corrupt det cal Alay Euseb. Praep. Ev. XIU. 679 gives detxeNlwy 
(whence Neue detkehidv). dvaro. Neue.—Bergk reads eiot v6cwv.—Metre: dactylo- 
epitrite. 

‘Cruel maladies subdue them not, nor harm them; they are in no way like to 
men.’ 


20. [B. 36: BI. 24.] 


@ lal Ss > > / 
vatotst 0 ovK avbaiperor 
¥ > » yey ¥ 
out oAPos ovT ayvaymros “Apns ovte Tauhbepars aTdars, 
2 bie se) , 4 » fo ee ce : 
ahX emuypiwmrer véedos ardor ém addav 
yatav a Tavdwpos aica. 


Stob. Ze/. Phys. 1. §, 3: BaxxvAldov.—Metre: dactylo-epitrite. 

‘Not by their own choice comes prosperity to mortals, nor stubborn war, nor 

civil strife, the all-destroying; but Destiny, who gives all things, brings down a cloud 
now on this land, now on that.’ 
_ 1 Ovarotor Neue, for @varots.—ovx av€alperor. This is the popular view, which 
in Ode xiv. 51 f. Menelaus controverts. (Cp. Plat. Rep. 617 E airla éXouévou- beds 
advatrios.) 2 dyvapmrros Bergk (formerly; but now dkaumros with the MSS.): cp. VIII. 
73 dyrdumrov épdrwv.— Apys has @ here, as in XII. 146: but & in v. 34, 130, VIII. 
44.—mdppepors : cp. Aesch. Hum. 976 ray & dadnorov kaxdv | uhmor’ év médeu 
ordow | rgd’ émevxouar Bpéuew.—& mdvBwpos, giver of good, as of evil. But, since 
the oe of troubles came next before &\\d, the varying incidence of trouble alone 
is noticed. 


- 
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21. [B. 3: Bl. 25.] 


SF; \ 
Tavpoure S€ Ovarav tov dravta xpovov Saipwv edwKev 
> An 
TpaccovTas ev Kaip@ TodLoKpdTapov 
< A 
yupas ikvetoba, piv eyxipoa dva. 


A eicpaleratig Strom. V1. 745: BaxxvuNdov re elpnxéros: Havpotce x.7.\.—Metre: 

‘To few mortals is Fate wont to grant that they should have happy fortunes 
through all their years, or come to the first grey hairs of age without encountering 
woe.’—1 Salpov Swkev Neue (6 5. &. Ursinus): 7G daluove dGxev MSS. 2 mpdo- 
TovTas év Katpy, lit. ‘faring opportunely,’ i.e. as they would wish at each successive 
step in life. For & kaip@ cp. Aesch. P. V. 379, Plat. Crito 44 A (with rux added), 
etc.—troAtokpéradov, with gray hair on the /emples, where it usually appears first : 
Theocr, XIV. 68 dd xpordgwy redbuec0a | rdvres ynpadéo. 


22. [B. 39: BI. 30.] 


% 

Tav dyetpavrov te Méuduy 
\ 4 ~ 

kat dovaxddea Netdov. 


Athen. 1. p. 20D: Méugw...2repl ns Baxxudldns pnot: riv (ray Neue) x. 7. \.— 
‘Memphis, unvexed by wintry storms, and the reedy Nile.’ Blass observes that, with 
Tov inserted before dovaxwéea, these verses might be the 4th and 5th of a strophe or 
antistrophe in Ode x11, where there are several /acusae in the papyrus. The possible 
places are (1) str. a 4 f.: (2) ant. a’ 16f.: (3) str.-6’, 37f.: (4) ant. ¢’ 214f. But 
no one of these collocations seems really probable.—In Xviul. 39 Nile has the epithet 
av0ewaddea.—Metre: dactylo-epitrite. 


23. [B. 40: BI. 31.] 


‘Exata Sadopope, Nuxtos 
pehavokoAmov Ovyatep. 


Schol. Ap. Rhod. 111. 467 (where Hecate is addressed as érva ded Iepont), Bax- 
xurlins dé Nuxrés dnow abriv Ovyatépa ‘Exdra «.r.4.—The metre seems to be 
paeonic. Weil, however, who inserts & before wedavoxddrov, regards it as cretic, 

‘Torch-bearing Hecate, daughter of dark-bosomed Night.’—SqSoddpe. As a 
moon-goddess (akin to “Exaros, Apollo the sun-god) Hecate carries a torch,—her 
regular symbol. dado¢dépos is actually the title under which she was worshipped, along 
with Zeus Iaynuéptos, at Stratoniceia in Caria, C. 7. G. 2715, 2. 2720 (see Spending’s 
art. in Roscher’s Zex., p. 1885). So also she is Pwopopos, Népmrretpa, Napmadovxos, 
etc. : and in the Homeric hymn to Demeter (v. 52) she appears cé\as év xelpecow 
éyouoa. As the moon was supposed to rise from and descend into the underworld, 
Hecate is also the mpo@upala or KNedodxos (Orphic hymn 2.5) of Hades: cp. Verg. 
Aen. VI. 255. She is a goddess of darkness (vuxrurédos, Ap. Rhod. Iv. 1020: 
povvuxla Orph. Argon. 938). Bacchylides seems, however, to be the only extant 
authority for making her the daughter of Night. In the older mythology (followed by 
Apollonius Rhodius) she is the daughter of the Titan Perses (or Persaeus) and 
Asteria (herself the daughter of the Titan Koios): Hes. Theog. 409 fi, tn a later 
genealogy her parents are Zeus and Hera (or Zeus and Demeter).—peAavokdAtrou 
Ursinus, Bergk, Smyth. The text of the scholiast has peyadoxé\rrov, a decidedly 


inferior reading, due probably to mere error. 
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24. [B. 44: Bl. 34.] 
"Opyal pev dvOparay diaKxexpypevar 
| pupias. 
Zenob. 111. 25: Aéxodoe yvGpmar mapa 7d dixH lddrporo, Kara peradnyw. 


Xddos yap h dpyn, épyn 5€ tpbros. Baxxvdldns: "Opyat x.7.d. The fragment is 
also in Hesych. s.v. d{xodor.—Metre: dactylo-epitrite. 


‘There are varied tempers, past numbering, in mankind.’—Nearly the same words _ 


are ascribed to A/cman by schol. Hippocr. v. 484 (ed. Littré): “Opyas yap rods 
Tpomous éxddouy ol apxator, ws kai “AAkudy pyow- €v pev avOparw dpyai KEKPLULEV aL 
pvpla. Bergk (111. p. 193) supposes that a grammarian had quoted both Bacchylides 
and Aleman. After the words of Aleman had dropped out of the text, his name was 
erroneously connected with the words of Bacchylides. 


25. -[B.. 38: BL 2¢,] 
Mehayxevbes €LOwAOV avdpos "10axnotov. 


Etym. M. 296. 1: Bachmann Axecd. 1. 208. 13: Cramer Anecad. Par. 1v. 168. 30: 
Schol. 77. 5. 449: Apostolius 111. 37: Suidas s.v. el6wov.—Metre: cretic or paeonic. 

‘The phantom of the man of Ithaca, shrouded in gloom.’—pedayxev8is Neue : 
perayKebes tym. M., etc. But wekauBades is read by schol. //., Apostol., and Suid., 
whence Bernhardy conj. peAaudapes [cp. I. 13 f.], or weAaugaés. In Ode Ill. 55 
seNaryKevbes is probable. 


26. [B. 42: BI. 32.] 


‘ABpornte Evvéacw “Iwves Baoidyes. 


Joannes Siceliota in Walz Rhet. Gr. VI. 241: “ABpot 76 madacdy oi "Iwves, Ws mov 
kai Baxxudldns pyol, rov opdv aitav pvOudy SniOv- ‘ABpéoryre x.7.X. Comparing 
the other citation, rév a8poBiwy "Idvev dvat (Walz Vv. 493 and vil. 982), now identi- 
fied with xvil. 2, Bergk read “Idver here. | Wilamowitz (Zsy//. 143) supposes 
“ABpéryrt k.r.d. to be a mere figment of Joannes Siceliota.—‘ The Ionian princes dwell 
with luxury.’ Seen. on XVII. 2. 


27.21 BsAt3 2 pisses 
Xpvoov Bpotav yrapator pavver kabapor. 


Priscian Aletr. Terent. (Keil, Grammatict Latini 111. 428. 21): Similiter Bacchylides: 
Xpuooy «.7.d. Hic guogue iambus in fine tribrachiun habet.—Bergk formerly con- 
jectured that this fragment should be used to complete fr. 10 (his fr. 22), thus: Avéta 
pev yap Nios | xpvcov BporGv ywwuacor wavber Kabapdv | dvdpav 8 apeTadv K.T.X. 
The sense would then be: ‘The Lydian stone reveals pure gold ¢o ¢he judgments of 
men.’ In his 4th ed., however, he keeps the fragments distinct. The context being 
unknown, it must remain doubtful whether the meaning of this fragment was such as 
that just noticed (which seems the more probable), or the following :—(‘Truth’ or 
‘Time’) ‘reveals the pure gold zz the minds (or dispositions) of men,’—ypuedy being 
metaphorical. 


28. (Buz, v3 BE gas) 
"OdBuos 8 ovddeis Bpotov advra Xpovor. 


Stob. #7%or. 98. 27, where the words are added to a citation of Ode v. 160 ff. 
(@varotct...péyyos). The lemma prefixed is Ev 76 avr, referring to that of the 
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citation (Ode v. 53 ff.) which immediately precedes, Tod atrod Erwlkwv. If the lemma 
meant, ‘in the same éo0k,’ it would appear that the words é\is 8’ K.7-d., though 
wrongly attached to Ode v. 16aff., occurred in another of the poet’s epinikia. 
But this cannot be deemed certain. : 


29. [B. 37: Bl. 27.] 
Ei d€ déyer tus GAXws, TAaTEta KédEvHos. 
Plut. Nam. 4: Hi d€ réyer (Aéyor C) Tis dAAws, Kara Baxxurlonv, mdareta 
ké\evBos. —‘If any man saith otherwise,—the path is broad.’ Sintenis may well be 


right in thinking that the words e 6é...4\\ws are Plutarch’s own, and that the quota- 
tion is confined to rAare@a xéXevbos. 


30.; [B. 45: BL-35.] 
TAHppUpwW ToVvToV duyav. 


- 


Etym. M. 676. 25: Wnuuupls...ef wévror dvoud éorw, etdoyor BaptverOa abrd did 


Thy mapa Baxxudtdy alriatixhy, ofov* IAjmpmupev x.7..—Cp. Od. 9. 485 Thy & ay 


Hrewpovde wahippdbiov pépe xOua, | rhyumupis éx movroto: the backward rush of the wave, 
‘as a flood-tide from the deep,’ bore the ship to land.—For the spelling with up, or 
B, see Ode V. 107 n. 


oie 1B. 312. BL-30.] 


Tupyokepata. 


Apollonius De Adverb. (in Bekker Anecd. 11. 596. 12—14): by rpbrov Kal én’ 
évouarwr petratacuol ylvovra, Kadarep...rd TupyoKképata mapa Baxxudidy. The 
sense may have been, ‘ with towering horns’: cp. the figurative rupyw0évra (rdobror) 
in Ode 111. 13. Bergk suggests that B.’s phrase was mipyov Uyiképara (comparing Pind. 
fr. 325, byux. wérpav), but this seems very improbable. 


32 (?). [B. adesp. 86: Bl. 374.] 
Ov yap €v pécowot KeEtTaL 
dapa iS cae Moucav 
TOMITVXOVTL PEpEew. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. Vv. 654 quotes these verses without the poet’s name. Blass 
conjectures that they belong to Bacchylides. There is at least one certain instance in 
which Clement quotes B. without naming him, viz. in Strom. v. 731, where the 
words 6 Aupixds Pyar introduce vv. 50-—56 of Ode XIv. Blass also compares XIV. 53 f. 
éy péow xetrar Kixelv | raow avOpwras Aixay k.7.\., and dpa Movoay in XVIII. 4. 
These points are perhaps not very cogent. But the general style of the verses 
resembles that of Bacchylides: and we know that his poetry was one of Clement s 
favourite sources of quotation.—8#pa Movoay are the gifts of poetical faculty which 
the Muses bestow: these are Svrpaxnta, because poets vie keenly with each other, 
as in competing at the festivals. (dveudxqra should not be taken with ov. . Kelrat, 
as though the sense were, ‘are not proposed as prizes to be keenly fought for.’)— 
‘ The keenly-contested gifts of the Muses are not prizes open to all, which the first 


comer may win.’ 
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ETT PAMMATA. 
1. 33. [B. 48: BI. p. 176.] 


as 
Kovpa Ild\A\avros trokvévupe, Trotvia Nixa, 
Tmpoppov Kapbaiwrv imepoevta xopov 
aiev émomtevols, Tod€as 6 ev abippac. Movoav 
Kyio 4 (Je. B hid pavovu 
niw apditider Baxxyvitdyn ote S. 


Anthol. Pal. V1. 313: BaxxvAldou A. y 

‘ Renowned daughter of Pallas, queenly Victory, mayest thou ever look with good 
will on the beauteous chorus of the Carthaeans, and crown Bacchylides of Ceos with 
many a wreath in the contests of the Muses.’—1 IId\Aavros, a Titan: the mother of 
Nike was Styx: see X. gn.—Todvdvupe, of wide fame: cp. Hes. 7h. 785 modvayuporv 
tdwp (Styx); Pind. P. 1. 17 Kediccov..rodvévumoy dvtpov. So Soph. Axt. 148 
peyadwvupos..Nika.—Not, ‘of many names’ (as e.g. Dionysus is roAvavupos, 20, 
1115, being variously styled Bakchos, Iacchos, Zagreus, etc.): there was no variety 
of cult-names in the case of Nixy, and the epithets given to her are usually of 
a general kind. 

2 Kap@atwy, a conjecture of Bergk (received by Blass in his 2nd ed.). The town 
of Kdp@aa or Kap@aia, on the s.E. coast of Ceos, had a temple of the Pythian 
Apollo, and near it a xopyyetov in which Simonides, when living in Ceos, used to 
teach choruses (Athen. 10, p. 456 F). His nephew, then, might feel some special 
interest in the place. Ode XVI was a paean written by Bacchylides to be performed 
by a Cean chorus at Delos. Similarly he may have composed a dithyramb with 
which a chorus from Carthaea competed successfully at a Delian festival. The 
addition of Kyi indicates that the contest did not take place in Ceos. This 
epigramma would have been placed on the avd@nua dedicated as a thank-offering 
for the victory. [Bergk and Blass accent thus, Kap@a:éy {as from Kap@acevs?). 
See, however, Pape-Benseler s.v. Kdp@a:a, where 7 Kap@aiwy méds is cited from an 
inscr.]—The traditional reading here, Kpavvatov, is corrupt. The other emendations 
which have been proposed are :—(r) mpogpovéws Kpavaév, Schneidewin. (2) mpddpwr 
év Kpavaév, Hartung. (3) Kpavavédv Meineke (so Bergk*), a form not found,= 
the Athenians (atdes Kpavaod, Aesch. Zum. to1t). But could the first syllable 
be long? Further, if the chorus was Athenian, we should expect the name of 
a tribe, such as (4) Kexpomiddv, suggested by Bergk. (5) Kapvelwv, Stadtmiiller. 
3 ev adippact Movody, z.2. év wovorkols dyGouw: cp. XVII. 57 dpniwy.. dbupudrur. 


2. 34. [B. 49: BI. p. 176.] 


Evdynpos Tov vydv em aypod T6vd avéOynKev 
TO TavToV avéywv TictoTaTw Zedipo. 

evEapeva ydp ot H\Oe BonOdos, dpa taxvoTa 
Nikon TeTOvev KapToOV am doTayvav. 


Anthol. Pal. V1. 5: Baxxvdbov. dvdOnua To Sepipwy dvéuy rapa Evdhuov yewpryou 
A and corrector. Blass observes: ‘Non habet fidem inscriptio, nisi alius est 
Bacchylides.’ But at least there is nothing in the verses themselves which could 
warrant us in rejecting the traditional ascription.—Suidas s.v. midraros quotes the 
words from 7év6" in v. 1 to Zep¥py without the author’s name (éy ervypamuare). 

‘Eudemus has dedicated this shrine on his land to Zephyrus, trustiest of winds, 
who hastened to help him at his prayer, so that he might winnow his grain from the 
ripe ears of corn.’—2 The Ms. reading motdrw is defended by Stadtmiiller, who 
quotes Theocr. X. 46f., és Bopénv dvewov ras KbpOvos & roud Duper | 7} fépupov BXerérw- 


ge a — 
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mialverat 6 ordxus otrws: z.e., ‘let the cut end of the stalks in your sheaf be turned 
towards the north or west wind; for thus the corn-ear is filled out.’ But is this 
relevant? (1) In the first place, it is hard to conceive how miéraros could be said of 
a wind, in the sense of ‘fattening’ or ‘nourishing’: at any rate there is no example 
of it. (2) But, granting that wiéraros could be so used, it would be wholly out of 
place here. The maturing of the grain is not in question. The matter in hand is 
simply the winnowing (see on v. 4). What Eudemus wanted was fine weather, with 
a wind which should not bring rain (as the south often did), nor yet be too violent. 
Unger and Schneidewin long ago suggested what I hold to be the true reading, viz. 
mi(er)otdtw, which might so easily have been corrupted. There is a touch of playful 
fancy in it, alluding to Bon@éos in the next verse: Zephyrus was the trusty ally who 
came at need when he was called.—Other conjectures are rpniirdtw (‘Schneider Saxo’ 
ap. Bergk, also Headlam): Necorar@ (Meineke). 8 In his Dorian lyrics, with their 
epic colouring, Bacch. always assumes f¢ before of: but it does not follow that he 
would do so in writing Ionic elegiacs. I prefer ydp ot here to Meineke’s ydp 6 y’, 
which Bergk (though retaining o/) thinks right.—BonSdos Planudes: BoaGdbos vulg. 
(but cp. Evdnuos and vyév). 4 Atkprjoyn, the more vivid subjunct., instead of the 
optative, after 7\@e: cp. Xen. Av. 1. 1. 18 (rota) Karéxavoev, va wh Kopos baBy.— 
After threshing, the corn was put into a broad basket (N«vov, vannus): it was then 
thrown up into the wind, so that the chaff (axvpa, paleae) might be blown away from 
the grain. Verg. G. III. 123 f., Cum graviter tunsis gemit area frugibus, et cum 
Surgentem ad Zephyrum paleae tactantur inanes. Columella also (2. 21) says that 
a west wind is best for the operation of winnowing. 


B. NOTICES WHICH SPECIFY A CLASS OF POEMS. 


ETTINIKO}. 


35. [B. 10: Bl. p. 137.] 


The commentary of Didymus.—Ammonius p. 79: Nypeides 
trav tod Nnpéws Ouyatépwv dvadéper. Atéupos omolos év bmro- 
punpatt BaxxvrLdov erivixwy: pyat yap Kara NEE Eiot 
roivuy of dace duadéperv Tas Nnpeidas Tov Tod Npeos Ouyatépon, 
Kal tas pev &« Awpidos yvnclas avTov Ouyatépas vouiver Oat, 
tas S& é& dddXwv Sn Koworepov Nypeidas KareloOar k.T.r.— 
See n. on XVI. 38. 


YMNOI. 
36. [B. 12: Bl. 3.] 


Schol. Ar. Ach. 47: Tod d€ Kereod memynTae Baxyurons 
Sua tov “Tuvwv.—Celeus, the king of Eleusis; whose wife 
Metaneira received the disguised Demeter into her house, as a 
nurse for her son Demophon: Hom. Hymn to Demeter, vv. 96 ff. 
Celeus built the first temple of the goddess at Eleusis (26. 296 ff), 
and was one of a small group,—including Triptolemus and 
Eumolpus,—whom she taught to celebrate her rites (75. 473 ff). 
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37. [B. 11. p.572, n. on fr. 11: Bl. p. 160, n. on fr. 2.] 


The rhetor Menander in Walz Rhet. Gr. 1X. 140: Eiol toivuy 
kal TO Baxyvrldy buvor amoreumtiKol.—These were hymns 
addressed to a god who was supposed to be leaving his temple 
on an excursion (d7odnuia) to some other haunt; as the 
KAnTtiKoL were hymns which besought him to return. Seen. on 
Ode Xv. I—4. 


AIOYPAMBOI. 
38. [B. 18: Bl. 8.] 


Servius on Verg. Aen. XI. 93: Versis Arcades armis.] 
Lugentum more mucronem hastae, non cuspidem contra terram 
tenentes, quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere 
faciebant, scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, 
ne eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu, sicut habuisse 
Arcades Bacchylides in azthyrambts dicit—Servius may be 
referring to the dithyramb from which fragment 6 comes, and 
which Blass supposes to have been entitled Kaccadvépa. 


39. [B. 16: Bl. 7.] 


Schol. Pind. P. I. 100: Tatty 7h totopia cai Baxxyvrtdns 
cuphovel év Tois StOvpapBors, Ste 82 of “EAXnves ex Anpvou 
petectethavto Tov PiroxtyTnv ‘EX€vov pavtevoapévou’ eluapto 
yap dvev tov “Hpakrelwv toEwv pr) topOnOjvar 76 “IXcov.—The 
story of Philoctetes being brought from Lemnos to Troy, at the 
bidding of Helenus, was told in two of the Cyclic epics, the 
"Tvas Mexpad and the “Idiov Hépous. Bacchylides may have 
known also the Phzloctetes of Aeschylus. The Pindaric scholiast 
does not enable us to decide whether (as seems most probable) 
Bacchylides had written a dithyramb called Diroxtnzns, or had 
merely referred to the story in a dithyramb on some other subject. 


TTAPOENEIA. 
40. [BI. p. 165.] 


Plutarch, De Musica c. 17, after saying that Plato’s prefer- 
ence for the Dorian dpuovia was due to its fitness for martial or 
stately strains, adds that, as Plato knew, it could also be used for 
compositions of a lighter kind :—ovd« syvder 88 6T¢ woAAAa Adipia 
Tlap@évera Gya “Arpad. xat Uwdsdpe «al Siyeavidy kat 
Baxxvron Trerotntat K.T.r. 


Vr baa 
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C. NOTICES WHICH DO NOT SPECIFY A CLASS. 


41. [B. 50: Bl. 38.] 


Ammianus Marcellinus xxv. 4. 3. The Emperor Julian used 
to quote with approval the saying of Sophocles in old age (Plat. 
Rep. 1. p. 329 C), that he was glad to have escaped from the 
tyranny of amorous passion:—Item ut hoc propositum validius 
firmaret, recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quem legebat 
lucunde id adserentem, quod wt egregius pictor vultum speciosum 
effingit, tta pudicitia celsius consurgentem vitam exornat.—The 
context here makes it probable that pudicitia was a rendering of 
cwdpocvyn. 


42. [B. 57: BI. p. 166.] 


Schol. Callim. Hymn. in Del. 28 et 8& XNinv Torées ce TEpeTpo- 
Nowaw aoidai] Ai Ilwédpouv cai BaxyvrJédov. In Pindar’s case 


_.the reference must include the mpoaoduoy (called Andakov 
matava by schol. Pind. /. 1. zwzz.), fr. 87, 88 (Eis Anrov), Xaip’ @ 


Geoduata x... Had Bacchylides written some similar poem in 
praise of Delos ?—Cp. no. 12. 


43. [B. 68: Bl. 51.] 


Schol. Apoll. Rhod. Iv. 973: dpeiyarxKos eidos yadxod: 
pvnpovever Kal Xtyolyopos Kai Baxyvdidns.—The metal or alloy 
called dpeiyadxos (‘mountain-copper ’) is first mentioned in Greek 
poems dating probably from about 600 B.c. The Aphrodite 
of the Homeric hymn (VI. 9) wears as ear-rings dvOew opet- 
XaXKou xpucoid Te TLunevTos. Heracles, in the Hesiodic ‘Shield’ 
(122), has greaves dpevyadxo1o haevod: and the same words are 
applied by Apollonius Rhodius (Iv. 973) to the shepherd’s 
crook carried by Lampetia, daughter of the Sun-god. For 
Callimachus (Lav. Padllad. 19), orichalcum is a metal which can 
serve as a mirror. Plato frankly speaks of it as something which, 
in his time, was ‘merely a legend, —ro viv dvopafopevov movov 
(Critias p. 114). It flashed with fiery rays (uapuapvyas... 
mupwdes) from the innermost of the walls surrounding the 
citadel in the Island of Atlantis (2d. p. 116 c). Spenser is at once 
classical and medieval in the vagueness of his reference to ‘costly 
orichalch from strange Phoenice’ (J7uiopotmos 81), where it 
figures in company with the steel of Bilbo and the brass of 
Corinth. But in the orichalc of the Greek classics the most 
distinctive quality is brilliant lustre. The mentions of it by 
Stesichorus and Bacchylides were probably connected with the 
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equipment or adornment of some hero or heroine. [Strabo 
(13. p. 610) mentions a blend of wevddpyupos (zinc?) with copper, 
‘which some call orichalcum’; but the interpretation and the 
authority of that passage are doubtful.] 


The following notices, relating to points of mythology as 
treated by Bacchylides, are arranged in the alphabetical order of 
the mythological names. 


44. [B. 62: Bl. 45.] : 
Aristaeus—Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 11. 498: Twés téccapas 


"Apiataious yeveadoyodow, os kal Baxyvrtdns: tov wev Kapvotov, 
tov 6€ Xetpwvos [Xépwvos Laur.], dddov 6é I's Kai Ovpavod, cai 
Tov <tétaptov Bergk> Kupnvns. 

"A puotaios is the name, very ancient in Greece, of a god who 
prospers agriculture, cattle-breeding, and hunting: it expresses 
the pious faith that he is dpuotos (cp. "Aptreuss apiotn, Zeds o 
A@aTos, etc.). Among the earliest seats of his cult were the 
Thessalian plains about Iolcus and Pelion; Arcadia; and 
Cyrene. In the Cyrenaic legend (Pind. P. Ix. 5 ff, following 
the Hesiodic "Hofar) he is the son of Cyrene, a great-grand- 
daughter of Poseidon and Gaia, by Apollo, who carried her off 
to Libya. 

The worship of Aristaeus existed in Ceos, the island of 
Bacchylides. He was said to have come to the help of the 
islanders, bringing with him Parrhasians from Arcadia, at a 
time when Ceos was afflicted by the parching summer heat of 
Seirius, which had caused a plague in the Cyclades: he taught 
the Ceans to erect an altar to Zeds Ixpatos, and was himself 
afterwards worshipped there as Zevs ’Apictaios. Two of the 
three namesakes whom, according to the scholiast, Bacchylides 
distinguished from Aristaeus son of Cyrene, were probably 
identical with him. (1) The ‘son of Carystus’ may be this 
rural god in his relation to the nymphs of Carystus in Euboea. 
(2) The ‘son of Cheiron’ is a designation easily explained by the 
fact that Aristaeus, who was a healing god, was said to have 
been taken as a child by Apollo to Cheiron, in whose cave he 
was brought up. With regard to the third namesake, the ‘son 
of Gaia and Uranos,’ this may have been an allegorical de- 
scription of the god who blesses the fruits of the earth; that, 
however, is more doubtful. Suidas has ’Apsotaios: eis rév 
Ivyavtwv. The bearded head of Aristaeus appears on coins 
of Ceos and of the Cean town Carthaia. (See Schirmer’s 
article in Roscher’s Lerzkon, esp. p. 550.) 

Blass suggests that the Bacchylides cited by the scholiast 
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on Apollonius may be a writer distinct from the poet (3rd ed., 
p. 174, fr. 45: Nzst alius hic est Bacchylides). In the Cean poet, 
however, we are prepared to find the current popular mythology 
of his day faithfully reflected, without any attempts at criticism 
or reconciliation. If, then, there were different local cults which 
assigned different genealogies to the rural god Aristacus, it 
is quite conceivable that these discrepant accounts should have 
appeared in different passages of the poet’s writings. 


45. [B. 54: Bl. 41.] 


Athena as a giver of immortality—Schol. Ar. Av. 1536: 
Evdpomos [?the Alexandrian writer of tragedy mentioned by 
schol. Hephaest. c. 9, see W. Christ, Gesch. d. Gr. Litt, p. 539 
n. 2], Ore Avos Ouyarnp % Baowrelia, wai Soxet ta Kata Thy 
alavaciav aitn oixovopeiv, iv yer Kal mapa Bakxyvr.dn 7 
"A@nvad, TO Tudet dSeHc0vca THY dbavaciav.—sdcovca, 
because she did not fulfil her intention. Tydeus, son of Oeneus, 
was wounded in the war of the Seven against Thebes. Athena 

- was going to heal him and make him immortal with a dappaxov 
which she had obtained from Zeus. But Amphiaraus, who 
hated Tydeus for having persuaded the Argives into the war, 
cut off the head of Melanippus, whom Tydeus had slain, and 
brought it to him. Tydeus cut it in two, and ate the brains; 
when Athena, in disgust, left him to die. (Apollod. 3. 6. 8.) 


46. [B. p. 580n.: BI. p. 159n.| 


Cassandra.—Porphyrion on Hor. C, I. 15: Hac ode Bac- 
chylidem imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vaticinari 
futura belli Trotani, ita hic Proteum [written by error for 
Nereum]. The same error occurs in the schol. on Stat. Zhe. 7. 
330: Hic Bacchylides Graecus poeta est, quem imitatus est 
Horatius in illa oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat 
excidium.—Cp. fr. 6. 


47. [B. 56: Bl. 10.] 


Europa.—Schol. //. 12. 292: Evpérnv thy Poivixos Zevs 
Geacduevos ev tive repwove peta Nvupdadv dvOn avadéyovoay 
npacbn, Kal KatedOov jrAXaEEv EavToV els Tadpov Kal amo TOU 
TTOMATOS KpoKoY evel. OUT dé THY Kdparrny aTraTnoas EBacTacE 
Kal SvatropOuevoas eis Kpyrnyv éutyn avty* 60 ott TUV@KLTED 
avtny “Actepiwve to Kpnrév PBacrrel. yevomevn be éryKU0S 
éxeivn Tpéis Tatdas éyévynoe, Mivwa, Saprndova Kal Padapavéuv. 
4 (oropta napa ‘Hovde cal Baxxvdidy.—Bacchylides may have 
written a dithyramb Evpoéry: though the story is one which 
might also have occurred in a hymn. 
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48. [B. 60: Bl. 44.] 


Eurytion—Schol. Od. 21. 295: Baxyvaridns Sé dcadopov 
(distinct from the Eurytion in v. 295) oleras tov Kdputiova: pnot 
yap éri€evobevta AeEaweve év “Hrds bBpiotixds emrxyerphaat 
th tod Eevodoxobvtos Ovyatpi, cat dua todo wo “Hpaxdéous 
avaipeOvar Kkatpiws Tots oixows [Tots exe? Eustath. 1909. 61] 
ET LOTAVTOS. 

Eurytion figures as an unruly Centaur in two stories. (1) At 
the wedding of Peirithous and Hippodameia on Mount Pelion 
he tries to carry off the bride, thus provoking the fight between 
the Lapithae and the Centaurs: Od. 21. 295 ff. (2) Asa guest 
at the house of Dexamenus in Elis [or, acc. to Apollod. 2. 5. 5, at 
Olenus in Achaia] he insults his host’s daughter; Heracles 
appears opportunely, and slays him. This story is found, with 
some variations, in Apollodorus /c., Diod. Iv. 33, and Hyginus 
Fab. 31. 33. The name of Eurytus is substituted for that of 
Eurytion in the first story by Ovid (JZ. 12. 219), and in the 
second story by Diodorus (IV. 33).—The timely appearance of 
Heracles at the house of Dexamenus followed his visit to the 
Centaur Pholus on mount Pholoe (between Arcadia and Elis). 
That visit was told by Stesichorus in his I‘ypvovnis (fr. 7), which 
related the adventures of Heracles on his way back from the far 
West. That poem may have been the source, or one of the 
sources, from which Bacchylides derived his material for the 
story of Eurytion. 


49, [B.61: BL p. 158.] 


Evenus.—Schol. Pind. 7. 111. 72 (=IV. 54): (Stas tov ’"Avtatov 
gnot (ivdapos) tov E€vov tév ATT@pévey Tois Kpaviow epédecv 
tov tod Ilocevddvos vaov: tovto yap latopodar tov Opdxa 
Acoundnv toetv, Baxxuridns dé Einvoy éritav tis Map- 
amnaons |[Mapricons Heyne, for Mapciamns] pynotyipev: of 
d€ Olvopaov, ws LopoxdAHs.—See note on XIX. 7. 


50. [B. p. 588: Bl. p. 176.] 


Galateia—Natalis Comes Mythol. 1x. 8, p. 987: Dicitur 
Polyphemus non modo amasse Galateam, sed etiam Galatum 
ex illa suscepisse, ut testatus est Bacchylides.—Bergk, with 
whom Blass concurs, justly remarks that the worth of this 
statement is doubtful. Later mythology, however, knew a son 
Pandas (Appian //lyr. 2) or TaXarns borne by Galateia to Polyphe- 
mus (see Roscher’s Ler. s. vv. Galas and Galateia); and it is 
possible that such a son may have been mentioned in some 
poem of Bacchylides. 
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51. [B. 32: Bl. 9.] 


_Laocoon.—Servius on Verg. Aen. I. 201: Sane Bacchylides 
de Laocoonte et uxore eius vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis 
venientibus atque in homines conversis dicit—Laocoon, priest 
of Apollo at Troy, had incurred the god’s wrath by marrying 
[hence the words ‘et uxore eius’]. Two serpents, sent by Apollo, 
swam over from the neighbouring islets of Calydnae,—then changed 
into men, and killed the two sons of Laocoon, but not the 
father. This was probably the outline of the story as told 
by Bacchylides, perhaps in a dithyramb: and Sophocles in his 
Aaoxowy seems to have followed him (so far at least as these 
particulars are concerned). See Robert, Bild und Lied, pp. 192 fF.; 
who, however, thinks that the two destroyers came over as 
men from the islets, and afterwards changed into serpents. 
Engelmann, art. Laokoon in Roscher (p. 1840), justly lays 
stress on the words in the Apollodorus fragment, Zfz¢. Vaz. 21. 
15, AzmrodkAwy S€ adtois onpetov érritéutrer’ S00 yap Spaxovtes 
_dtavnEdpevor dia ths Oaracons ex TéV TANTIov YHTwWY TOUS 
_ Aaoxowytos viovs catecBiovew. 


52. [B. 63: Bl. 46.] 


Niobe's children.—Gellius V.A. XX. 7: Nam Homerus pueros 
puellasque eius (Niobae) bis senos dicit fuisse, Euripides bis 
septenos, Sappho bis novenos, Bacchylides et Pindarus dzs denos. 

In giving the number of the Niobidae as 20, Bacchylides and 
Pindar followed Hesiod (Apollod. 3. 5. 6); as Mimnermus also 
did (Aelian, Var. 7st. 12. 36). The number 14, given by Eur., 
had been given before him by Lasus of Hermione (2é.)._ Alcman 
went below Homer’s 12, naming only 10 (zd.). The earliest 
known authority for the tradition that two of Niobe’s children 
escaped is Telesilla (¢. 510 B.C.), fr. § (Bergk IIL p. 380). Enmann 
(art. Niobe u. Niobiden in Roscher, p. 373) connects this legend 
with the fact that Hesiod’s 20 and Homer’s 12 are numbers 
from which the others (18, 14, 10) differ respectively by two. 


53. [B. 64: BI. 47.] 


Persephone—Schol. Hes. Theog. 914: “HpracOac be thy 
Ilepcedovnv paciv of pev €x Lexedias, Bakyvrt06ns b€ eK 
Kpyrns, Opdeds éx« tadv Tept Tov Qxeavoy ToTwr, Pavodnpos 6é 
amo THs “ATTUKAS, K.T.A.—See n. on Ode I, 1—4. Bacchylides 
seems to be the only known author of the classical period who 
placed the rape of Persephone in Crete. That view is noticed, 
but corrected, by the pseudo-Eudocia p. 109 (ed. Villoisin): eéx« 
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Kpnrns } waddov é« Suxedias. Writers of the Alexandrian and 
of the Roman age usually localise the story at Enna in Sicily. 
The Sicilian tradition must have been, in our poet’s time, already 
old, but not yet so dominant as to exclude other versions. 
In the Homeric hymn to Demeter, the scene is ideal,—the Nvovov 
mediov. Inthe 4th century B.C. it was possible for Phanodemus 
(Atthis, fr. 20, Miiller 1. 369) to say that Persephone had been 
carried off from Attica. Even in the Roman age Propertius 
(IV. 22. 4) can connect the legend with Cyzicus; and Appian 
(De Bell. Civ. 1V. 105), with Crenides, the later Philippi. 


54. [B..55:_ BL 42.] 
Rhea.—Schol. Pind. O. 1. 37: ‘O 6€ Baxyvridns tov MWéXorra 


thy “Péav réyer tytacar Kabeicay dia TOU AEBHTOS (eyKabeicay 
mad TO AéBnTe coni. Bergk), ag’ ob Kal bys avedoOn.— 
Tantalus cut his son Pelops to pieces, and served up the flesh to 
the gods; they, however, were not deceived, and shrank from 
tasting it,—all of them except Demeter, who consumed a 
shoulder. The remains were then boiled in a cauldron, from 
which Pelops came forth restored, with an ivory shoulder in place 
of the lost one. Pindar (QO. I. 26 f.) makes Clotho the agent in 
this restoration ; Bacchylides assigned the part to Rhea, the wife 
of Cronus (and so schol. Aristid. p. 216); a third version named 
Hermes (schol. Pind.). 


55. [B. 69: Bl. 52.] 


Telchines.—Tzetzes Theogon. 81 (Matranga Aw. 580): é« dé 
Tov KaTappéoVTOS aiuaTos THY mopiwy ev Mev TH YN Yyeyovact TpeEls 
"Epuvves tp@tov, 7 Tecothovn, Méyarpa, cai AXnKT@ odv Tabrats, 
Kal adv avtais of Téccapes dvopacTol Teryives, “Axtaios, 
Meyadnovos, “Oppevos te kat Advcos, ods Baxyvridns pév dye 
Nepécews Taptapov, arrow tives S€ Néyovor THS THs Te Kal Tod 
Ilovrov.—As to the Telchines, see Introd. to Ode I, p. 188. It is 
possible that this reference to them occurred in the lost part of ° 
that Ode (cp. p. 446). 


56. [B. 59: BI. p. lxvii.] 


Theano’s sons—Schol. 2. 24. 496: UvOavov piav rexety 
b] / >’ id / f tal a 
evveaxaidveca, ody @s Baxyvrjidns TevtiKovta THs Oeavods 
uToypdpet Tatdas.—See n. on XIV. 37 ff. 


The following notices, relating to geographical names, are 
arranged in the alphabetical order of those names. 
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= ; 57. [B. 66: Bl. 49.] 


, The river Caicus.—Strabo 13. 616: 6 8& Kdixos ob« ard tiis 
Iéns pet, xaOdrep ecipnxe Baxyvrtdns—The sources of the 
Caicus, Strabo says, are in a plain, west of the range of Temnus 
(Tijuvov dpos). The general line of the river’s course is from 
N.E. to S.W., through the plain of Mysia, to the Gulf of Elaea. 
The cause of the Cean poet’s error was that the non- 
Asiatic Greeks of his time had no clear notions as to the 
extent of the Ida range in a S.E. direction. They probably 
regarded the mountain system which later geographers called 
Temnus as an offshoot or continuation of Ida. A much more 
, striking illustration of the vagueness with which the name "I87 
was used is the fact, also noticed by Strabo (dc.), that Euripides 
actually described the town of Kedawai in Phrygia, near the 
sources of the Maeander, as being situated éoydros “Idns 
Toros (Eur. fr. 1085 Nauck®). 


i 58. [B. 65: BI. 48.] 


Los.— Vit. Homer. V. p. 28f. Westermann (Cramer, Azecd. 
Par. Il. 98. 15): “Opnpos...cata 6€ Baxyvrtidnyv Kai ’Apioto- 
TéAnV TOV hitocodoy “InTn:s. 

According to the pseudo-Plut. De Vita Hom. 1. 3 (p. 101 
Diibner), Aristotle said, in the third book of his Ilept Hountixis, 
that the mother of Homer was a native of Jos (the small island 
s. of Naxos and N. of Thera); but that the poet himself was 
born at Smyrna.—Gellius V.A. 3. 11 says of Homer: Aristo- 
teles tradit ex insula Io natum. This may be only an inaccurate 
version of the other statement. It cannot well be reconciled 
with it by supposing that ‘ex’ refers merely to the mother’s 
origin.—The claim of Ios to be Homer’s birthplace was never 
prominent. More credence was given to the tradition that it 
was the scene of his death and burial. Indeed, no rival of Ios 
seems to have succeeded in establishing a claim to the possession 
of his grave. (See the pseudo-Herodotean Bios “Opzjpov.) 


59. [B. 58: Bl. 43.] 


The town /w/is—Himerius, Ovat. XX1X. (speaking of "IovXis): 
Kal Sipovridy cai Baxyvr.iby éorovdacrac 1 ods: both poets 
‘have made much of the city,—ze. have paid tributes to it in 
their verse. It was the native place of both. The town (now 
T&d) is still the chief place in Ceos. It stands on the slopes of 
Mt. Hagios Elias; as Strabo (10. p. 486) says of the ancient 
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town, xeirau 8 év dpe. It was distant about 3 or 4 miles from the 
N.W. coast, where its port was near the town called Kopnooéds 
or Kopyotia. Besides the two poets, Iulis produced Erasistratus 
the physician, Ariston the Peripatetic, and Prodicus the sophist. 
Plutarch Dem. 1 associates Iulis with Aegina in the repute of 
‘producing good actors and poets.’ (Cp. Pridik, De Cec [nsulae 
rebus, pp. 6f.) 


60. [B. 53: BI. 40.] 


Phoenice.—Athen. 4. p. 174F: Deyypaivouos (sic A) yap ot 
Doivixes, ds dnow o Bevopav [Xevodavns coni. Bergk] éxpévto 
avrois, omOapsaios To péyeOos (about 74 inches long), o&d Kat 
yoepov POeyyouévorss TovTos Sé€ Kat ot Kapes ypavtat ev Tots 
Opnvows, ef py apa cat 7 Kapia Powinn éxareito, as Tapa 
Kopivyn xat Baxyuridn éorw evpetv—The suggestion here is 
that this small flute or fife (the yiyypas or yeyypaivos atXes) may 
have been altogether Carian,—being called ‘ Phoenician’ merely 
because the name ‘ Phoenice’ was sometimes applied to Caria. 
Apart from this passage, there seems to be no extant evidence 
for such a use of Bowvixn, though the Carians had much inter- 
course with Phoenician traders, and seem to have taken part in 
Phoenician colonies. 


61. [B. 67: Bl. 50.] 


The river RAyndacus.—Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1.1165 : ‘Puvdaxos 
moTamos eats Ppuyias, ov péuvntar Baxyurtdns.—This river of 
northern Phrygia, rising in the district called Azanitis (from the 
town of Azani, Strabo Io. p. 576), flows in a generally N.W. 
direction to the Lake of Apollonia, and thence into the Propontis. 
Schneidewin conjectures that the words quoted by schol. /Z 5. 
335, Pdvdaxov audi Babicyouvov, may be those of Bacchylides : 
Hecker ascribes them to Callimachus (fr. anon. 335). 


APPENDIX: 


ON THE PROBABLE COMPASS AND CONTENTS OF 
ODE I, WHEN ENTIRE, 


That portion of the Ode which has been preserved in a 
coherent form begins with the arrival of Minos in Ceos, his 
‘union with Dexithea, and the birth of Euxantius. It is evidently 

_-the last part of a mythical narrative. The probable nature of 
the part which preceded it will be discussed presently. One 
thing is certain,—that it was of considerable length. 

The verse with which my text of Ode I begins is numbered 
as verse 111 of that Ode in the edition of Professor Blass. 
He supposes that, of the 110 verses which originally came before 
it, 64 are wholly lost, while 46 (not all consecutive) can be 
partly reconstructed from small separate fragments, with the aid 
of conjectural supplements. , 

This reconstruction is given below. The element of con- 
jecture involved in it is so very large that (in my opinion) it is 
inexpedient to print it as if it formed part of the ascertained 
text. But it is interesting and suggestive. I will endeavour to 
state clearly the scope of the reconstruction, and the nature 
of the evidence on which it rests. ; 

A metrical ‘system’ in this Ode consists of 23 verses (a strophe 
of 8, an antistrophe of 8, and an epode of 7), The number of 
lines in a column of the MS. varies from 32 to 36, 35 being the 
commonest total, while 34 is also frequent. Thus three systems 
(23 xX 3=69) answer roughly to two average columns (34+ 35). 
And the first column of the continuous MS., as we have it, begins 
with a strophe (the second strophe from the end of the Ode, 
TOL V). +0... Ba6v-). These are the data from which Professor 
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Blass sets out in estimating the extent of the lost portion. But 
his estimate further assumes that the first strophe of the Ode 
began at the top of a column, as would have been the case if 
this Ode stood first in the papyrus. This being granted, it 
follows that the number of systems which preceded column I 
(of Kenyon’s edition) must be either three (=69 verses), or a 
multiple of three. And, from an examination of the fragments 
which he refers to this Ode, Prof. Blass infers that the number 
of such systems is six (23 x 6=138 verses), equivalent to four 
columns of the papyrus. 

By combining and supplementing small fragments, he has 
conjecturally restored parts of the first four of these systems, as 
follows :— 


JEAEQN 
TON 
JEPIAES[ 
JENY AIL 
5 JOY="INAK[ 
JFAIASIZOMI[ 
JAMO|NEYBOYAOYN[ 
JAM|BPONNHPE[ 
JAINEIINAZOIOT? EY[ 
10 JAN ENOL 


* = * 


19 JAZINITITIOYS 
20? JTONTOAL 

JEZSINANT 

JTONAYTL 

JAAAALSIN[ 

JNA’ ETEL 
25 JFONATL 

ITAL 
* * * 


oTp. a’, 


5 


> , 
avT. a. 


10 


otp. B’. 


25 


avr. 2’. 


YU — — pledéor . 
UY — — auBpd ? |rav | 


~- VY Iclepides 


— -|évvdailvere & vpvovs? 
— VV]ous, wa Kv- 
daivnte| yaias "lo Opias 
60a |Apov, edBovrov v{ euov- 
aoav Te ylapBpov Nnpél[os 
76 |duv, et vacowd 7 Ev Ear- 
Tiad jav, evOl ev porov 
—_ VU] UY = 
[’Apyetos, ened Te pedeobe. |* 
<@ Ilé\ovos hutapas 


4 , , 
vacov Oeddpuator tvUAaL> 
Lost, the last two vv. of ant. 1, and the first two of ep. 1. 
yy e ys Y 4 
-v — elevey vd’ dpplacw irzmovs: 
ot dé ze lrovro du - — 


—v— -|lecow ar dpav? 
— UY —Y}rov av7 - 
—v-—]| adddnow [- - -Y- - 


vu-— —|y & ere - 
UY = fyovat|¥ - 


|X. 


Lost, the rest of str. 2, and the first three of ant. 2. 


* Verse 12 (‘Apyetos x.7.A.) is conjecturally supplied by Blass: verses 13, 14= 
frag. 7 (Bergk). 
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35 TOION[ TAL 
KAAL vac. 
|EM|EINOTAL 
PE rSiiiNEN 
|AZ|vac. 


* * * 


46 JEOX[ 
INTIYKL 
JFOIKOPL 
JATOPA 
50 IMEAI®PONOSY[ 
JEPAN 
JXAIANTTOAIN 
JFOIMENOI 
. JANAHPOISAAOS[ 
55 WVTAISAEA.. Y 
WAL 


* * * 


JEATOPAIL 
]. EAQAETL 
JAAAKATOS[ 

75 A’ ETTEYNAH[ 
JA'TIPOSOQNE). |TEN 
JEAINOYS’ OTTII 
]. ENTEPOMIAI 


JPAKEIAYIAI 
80 JENIAI 
JYTET| . |TTAMTTAL 


JA 
JOMO! 


a CO 


> , Kadlfy y — UU 
af, 


on ——V¥— —leuer, Graly 


— —Y—-yA}rev cvved- 


vov VY — — — Vas 


Lost, ep. 2. 
40 Jeos| 
orp. y, YY — — —|p wu«lw — 


UY iotoup ? fyot Kdp| ae 


50 — — | pedidpovos v[ zvov 
ae, dyer Epa 
— = —VYdplyaiay rohw ' 
at, eg Sn — lyousey ol- 


> 3 > / ey \ 
Kous €7 | avdypous ados 
3 , ¢ 4 > > Lal > ze 
55 dvr. y’. v0 T alvyats dediov 


18, 


Lost, the last seven vv, of ant. 3, the whole of ep. 3, and the 
(orp. 3.) Jirst two vv. of str. 4. 


72 - vv —loayope 

— Mak]lero dé 7[¥ - - 
— v dud jadaKatos, 

75 - -]| 8 é eivay | rdpov 

—ja* tpordaver té vw 


parOaka | caivovoe ort’ 


(dvr. 8.) YY - - pe lev orépopar 
UV ap|ddxe dva, 
80 —VU — mlevia’ 


— — VU deltyere tapraly 
SE Lie ee Vlas 


—--V-- — Jopou 
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Verse 83 was followed (as Prof. Blass supposes) by 27 verses 
of which nothing remains (vv. 84—110). Then comes the frag- 
ment which supplies vv. 111I—129 (= I—Ig in my text); after 
which 8 verses, and part of a ninth, are lost. (129+9 = 138, or 
six systems.) Verse 139 is the first in col. I (Kenyon’s ed.), and 
the first of the seventh system. 

It may now be convenient to the reader if I show in a tabular 
synopsis the whole scheme of the Ode, as conjecturally completed 
by the reconstruction given above; indicating (a) the corre- 
spondence of the verses with the fragments which have been 
combined, and with the several parts of each metrical system ; 
(4) the position and extent of the supposed lacunas; (c) the 
more salient points in the subject-matter, so far as they can be 
made out. 


No. pla in No. of fragment| Place in metrical Subject-matter, so far as it can be 
(eeteg Elacaiy (ed. Kenyon). system. traced or surmised. 
Column I. Verse 3. IItJepides. Exordium: in- 
ree 16a strophe I; vocation of Muses. 
3-10 6 antistr. I. 1, 2 6 ff. yalas *IoOulas | 6pOadudv x.T.r. 
Corinth: Isthmian festival. 
gf. vacod 7’ Hifgavriadjav. Ceos. 
11-18 Lost. antistr. I. 3-8 
epode I. 1, 2 
19 24 epode I. 3 1g f. &evtev tp’ dpujaciw imovs: | 
20-26 15 ep. I. 4-7 of d€ wé]rovro. Some one starts in a 
str. II. 1-3 chariot; perhaps Zeus? 
27-34 Lost. str. II. 4-8 
ant. II. 1-3 
Column II. 
35 164 and 28 | ant. Il. 4 38 f. xnlre cuvedt\ywv. Does this 
36 160 hes refer to the forlorn state of the maidens, 
37 39, 40, 28 FS eo Dexithea and her sisters, after their 
38 39, 40, 28 RA ey; father Damon and the other Telchines 
39 40 Aa ox ae had been slain by Zeus ? 
40-45 Lost. ep. Il. 1-6 
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49-55. One of the maidens, on 
awaking from sleep, speaks to another 
about quitting their dpyalay méduv, and 
seeking a new abode ‘on the verge of 
the sea’ (dvdypors adds), in the full 
‘rays of the sun.’ 


57-71 In the next strophe, one of the 
Column III maidens accosts certain visitors, —prob- 
began about ably Zeus and Apollo (Nonnus 18. 35). 
Vo 70» Their arrival in Ceos may have been 
related in the course of these 16 lost 

verses. 

72-83 str. Iv. 3-8 73- From -é)w in the Ms., BI. conj. 

- ant. Iv. 1-6 Mak jedo. 

76. Macelo (or some other maiden) 
‘addressed them, padOaxa caivovo’ drt, 
The pron. vw here meant avrovs (Apol- 
lon. de pron. 368 a);—probably (the 
disguised) Zeus and Apollo. In 79 f. 
she spoke of dudaxec 60a and mevia,— 
presumably in excuse for inability to 
provide better entertainment. 

84-110 Lost. ant. Iv. 7, 8 This large lacuna of 27 verses must 
Column IV ep. IV. have comprised some further account 
began about str. Vv. of the interview between the maidens 

Vv. 105. ant. Vv. and their visitors. Zeus or Apollo may 

€p. Vs ¥; 2 have foretold the high destiny in store 
for Dexithea. 

III—129 I ep. V. 3-7 112 ff. ‘On the third day’ (after 

(With which | str. VI. the visit of the gods to the maidens ?) 

I begin my | ant. vi. 1-6 Minos arrives. He weds Dexithea. 

text.) ‘In the tenth month’ is born Euxantius, 
the future lord of Ceos. 

130-137 Lost. ant. VI. 7, 8 

ep. VI. 1-6 
138 34 Cpe Vin 7 dddaléav Ovyarpes. BI. connects this 
with the maidens’ change of abode (see 
above, 49-55).—If Dexithea and her 
sisters are the ‘daughters,’ this implies 
a reference to their father Damon. 
Column V|} =Col. I str. VII. 139-146. The boy Argeius—his 
139-174 (Kenyon) ant. VII. spirit and athletic skill. ; 
Col. VI =Col: If ep. VII. 147-154. His father Pantheides. 
175-184 (K.) str. VIII. 155-158. The Isthmian victory of 
ant. VIII. Argeius. 
ep. VIII. 159-184. Praise of aper7. 
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For the purpose of piecing together the small separate 
fragments in vv. 1—83, three tests have been available; viz. 
(1) metre; (2) sense; (3) the colour of the papyrus. 

As to metre, when a single fragment contains even very slight 
remains of a series of verses, such traces may suffice to make it 
certain that those verses belonged to a strophe, an antistrophe, 
or an epode, as the case may be. A good example is afforded 
by verses 47—55 (as now numbered by Prof. Blass), all contained 
in fragment 13. We-may be certain that there we have the 
traces of a whole strophe, and of the first verse of an antistrophe. 
Even then, however, we have still to determine where that 
strophe (etc.) came in the Ode. In many other cases the 
metrical test is ambiguous: eg. fr. 34 (=v. 138 Blass), -Eav 
Ouyarpes, might belong either to the 7th verse of an epode, or to 
the 5th. 

As to the sense, there is at least one instance in Prof. 
Blass’s_ reconstruction where he has justly deemed this 
second test to be conclusive. There can be no doubt that 
fragment 6, containing [cJepides, yaias “IoOpias | 6p0alApmor, etc., 
belonged to the exordium of the Ode, and presumably to its 
first strophe. But, on the whole, there is very little coherent 
sense to be extracted from the mutilated words or phrases 
in these fragments; as an inspection will show. And where 
such sense is traceable (as in verses 19 f., 50—55, and 75—8o), 
it does not suffice to exclude doubts as to the order in which 
the several groups of verses stood when the Ode was entire. 

The third test is that afforded by the colour of the fragment 
of papyrus. Colour alone is a very uncertain guide, though 
it may be useful in suggesting a juxtaposition, or in confirming 
other evidence. There are, however, some instances in which 
colour is the principal or only test on which we have to rely 
for the position assigned to fragments. It is on this ground 
that fragments 24 and 15 (=vv. 19—26) are now referred to the 
first of the lost columns. Again, Prof. Blass and Dr Kenyon 
are agreed (and are doubtless right in thinking) that fragments 
39, 40, and 28 cohere. But colour is the reason for assigning 
them to the second of the lost columns. Then as to fragment 13. 
In his first edition, Prof. Blass placed this (=verses 46—55 as 


now numbered) after fragment 5 (= vv. 72—83 as now numbered). 
But in subsequent editions he gives fragments 13 and 5 their 
present respective places, because the colour and condition 
(color habitusque p. 22, n.) of fragment 13 indicates that it 
belonged to one of the first two (lost) columns, And after 
all three tests, metre, sense, and colour, have been used, so far 
as the data permit, with the utmost sagacity and patience, large 
room for doubt remains, as the editor frankly recognises. Take, 
for example, three groups of verses, as numbered in his later 
editions,—(1) vv. I9—25 : (2) 47—56: (3) 35-38. He observes 
(p. 23, note on v. 19) that it may be questioned whether, after all, 
the order of these groups should not be (3), (2), (1). 
What has now been said will serve to make it clear why 
I have not printed Prof. Blass’s ingenious reconstruction as part 
of the text. It must be regarded as very largely hypothetical : 
_ that follows from the nature of the case. But his acuteness and 
industry have not therefore been expended in vain. Several 
fragments have been rightly combined; the context of some 
passages has been elucidated. And these fragments afford 
interesting glimpses of the matter which they contained, justifying 
the belief that the Ode, when entire, contained a large and highly- 
wrought mythical story. 


The legend of Minos and Dexithea, which Bacchylides 
treated in this Ode, is epitomized in the scholia on the /dzs of 
Ovid?. It is there said that Macelo and her sisters, the daughters 
of Damon, had once been hospitable to Jupiter. On this account 
he spared them, when he slew the Telchines, of whom Damon 
was chief, for blighting the fruits of the earth by evil arts. 
Minos came to the sisters, wedded ‘Dexione’ or ‘ Desithone’ 
(Dexithea), and begat Euxantius, ancestor of the Euxantidae. 
The longer of the two scholia which give this story cites the 
poet Nicander (c. 150 B.C.) as the source?» A verse in the 
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1 Robinson Ellis in Class. Rev. X11. 
p- 66 (Feb., 1898): v. Wilamowitz in 
Gott. gel. Anz. 1898, 126 f. 

2 See Robinson Ellis’s edition of the 
Ibis (Oxon. 1881), p. 83. (1) The shorter 
scholium on y. 475 runs thus :—JZacedo 


filia Damonis dicitur cum [here, I may 
observe, E. Rohde would insert 11 or 111, 
which could easily have dropped out after 
m] sororibus fuisse: harum hospitio usus 
Iupiter, cum Zélchinas quorum hic prin- 
ceps erat corrumpentes inuidia successus 
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Dionysiaca of Nonnus, which unfortunately is followed by a 
lacuna, says that ‘ Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo’ at the 


same time}. 


The scholia, and this verse of Nonnus, are our 


only authorities (other than Bacchylides) for the myth. It has 


omnium fructuum fulmine interficeret, 
seruauit. ad quas cum uenissel Minos cum 
Dexione concubuit : ex gua creauit Euxan- 
tium unde Euxantidae fuerunt. (2) The 
longer scholium is as follows :—/Vicander 
dicit Macelon filiam Damonis cum sororé- 
bus fuisse. harum hospitio Tupiter sus- 
ceptus cum Thelontos [Thelginas=Tel- 
chinas?] guorum hic Damo princeps erat 
corrumpentes wenenis successus omnium 
Sructuum fulmine interficeret seruauit eos 
[sic: leg. eas]. sed Macelo cum utro 
propler uiri neguitiam periit. ad alias 
vero seruatas cum uenisset Minos cum 
Destthone | Desitone ed. Paris.] concubuzt, 
ex qua creauit Eusantium unde Lusantiae 
Juerunt.—Cp. Otto Schneider, Vicander, 
p-. 133 f., frag. 116. Nothing is known 
about Nicander’s treatment of the subject 
beyond what is stated here. 

This scholium says that, while the other 
sisters were spared, AZacelo was killed, 
along with her husband, on account of 
the latter’s wickedness. The verse of the 
Ibis (475), to which these scholia belong, 
is—Ut Macelo (v. 1. Macedo) rapidts icta 
est cum coniuge jlammis. Two other 
scholia on that verse say merely that 
‘Macelo and her husband were struck with 
lightning by Jupiter at their marriage- 
feast because he (or they) had invited all 
the gods except Jupiter. It is surprising 
to learn that Macelo, one of the sisters 
whose hospitality to the god saved their 
lives, perishes for an act of the opposite 
kind, albeit the guilt was her husband’s. 
The hospitality to Zeus (and Apollo) is 
ascribed by Nonnus (XVIII. 35), not to 
several sisters, but expressly to Maxe\nXw. 
There may have been a contamination of 
myths here. In one (probably the older) 
form of the story, Macelo was simply the 
foremost of the sisters in offering hos- 
pitality to the god (or gods). Then, 
perhaps by some confusion with a similar 


name, she became the bride who was in- 
volved in the punishment of the bride- 
groom for a sin of that type so common - 
in mythology,—omission to ask a par- 
ticular god to a feast. Thus a foreign 
and discordant element was interwoven 
with the original myth. 
1 Nonnus XVIII. 35 ff.: 
Ziva cal ’Ard\Nwva py Eelvicce Ma- 
Ké\Awv [leg. Maxedros] 


* * * * * * * 


- 
kal @reydas bre Tavras aveppifwoe 


Gardaoon, 

vijtov OAnv Tprddovre SiappHéias *Evo- 
oixGwv, 

dugorépas épdtdate Kal ov mprvite 


Tpalyy. 

The substantive which went with m7 is 
lost in the lacuna. A. Ko6chly, in his 
edition (Teubner, 1857-8), has altered 
Maxé\\wy (very unwarrantably) into 
Tpamé~n,—the conjecture of G. Falken- 
burg (ed. princeps, Antwerp, 1569) ; and 
has also changed the dugorépas of the 
MSS. into dudorépovs. The subject to 
felvicoe was, he supposes, one of the 
Phlegyes, who, with a companion, was 
spared by Poseidon, when he destroyed 
those savage islanders. E. Rohde (Der 
griech. Roman und seine Vorliufer, p. 506 
2nd ed.) has judged more soundly of this 
passage. The traditional reading Maxé\- 
Awy (i.e. Maxed) is corroborated by the 
Zbis-scholia. Nicander had told her story, 
which was connected with the destruction 
of the Telchines by Zeus. Euphorion of 
Chalcis (c. 220 B.c.) had related the de- 
struction of the Phlegyes by Poseidon 
(Servius on dev. VI. 618: Euphor. fr. 
CLV. p. 154 Meineke). Nonnus alluded 
in this passage to both legends: the 
verses lost after v. 35 contained the end 
of the first, and the beginning of the 
second. 


~ 
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three principal features: (1) the hospitality of the sisters to 
Zeus (and Apollo); (2) the slaying of the Telchines by Zeus; 
(3) the visit of Minos to the sisters, his union with Dexithea, 
and the birth of Euxantius. 

This last part of the story,—the vital one for the Cean poet, 
—is contained in the first large fragment of the Ode. But how 
had Bacchylides conducted the mythical narrative up to that 
point? The fragments, though too scanty to help us far, afford 
some gleams of light which are suggestive. One of the sisters, 
on awaking from sleep, proposes (it would seem) that they shall 
quit their apyaiav wodw, and seek a new abode—‘on the verge 
of the sea’ (<ém’> avédypors ados), and open to the rays of the 
sun (<vm’> avyais dediov). The words (AjEaca?) per/dpovos 
tmvov suggest that the maiden’s projects like Nausicaa’s, had 
been prompted by a dream, sent to her in order that she and 
her sisters should meet visitants who were on their way to Ceos. 
(That all this happens in Ceos, may safely be inferred from the 
fact that Ceos is plainly the rodvxepnuvos yOwv of verse 11, in 
which Minos finds Dexithea.) Then in fragment 5 one of the 
sisters is found addressing certain persons ‘in a soothing voice’ 
(...caivouo’ om), near some stream which has the epithet evva7. 
This meeting occurred, no doubt, after the migration of the 
maidens from their ‘old city’ to the abode near the sea; and 
may have been placed by the poet near the mouth of a river. 
Are the persons whom this maiden accosts the disguised Zeus 
and Apollo? It is possible, or even probable: we can say no 
more. But it is interesting to note that the speaker touches on 
‘anguish sharp as a two-edged sword’ (awake: dvq), and on 
‘poverty.’ Probably she is apologizing (as Prof. Blass suggests) 
for being unable to provide better entertainment for the strangers, 
and gevyere (in v. 81) was preceded by a negative: ‘yet do not 
altogether decline what we can offer.’ No stronger proof of 
giro€evia could be given than to offer hospitality in a season 
of private sorrow (cp. Eur. Adc. 512—567). But what was the 
cause of this duddxns dva to which the speaker refers? The 
sisters are, it is apparent, in affliction and distress. This might 
be due to the knowledge that their father Damon, with the other 
Telchines, had incurred the wrath of Zeus, and that the divine 
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chastisement was about to descend upon him. A warning of 
such peril, by dream or oracle, may have been the motive of their 
removal from their apyaiav modwv—which must have been also 
their father’s seat—to the new abode by the sea. The scholia 
on the /ézs, at any rate, imply that the hospitality of the sisters 
to Zeus preceded the slaying of the Telchines. If the auda«ns 
Sva is grief for Damon’s death, then Bacchylides has followed » 
a version according to which the danger of destruction menaced 
the sisters, not at the moment of their father’s fall, but soon after 
it: their hospitality to Zeus and Apollo averted the egy: and 
brought, instead of it, a great reward. 

With regard to the Telchines, we know that Bacchylides 
somewhere named four of them,—Axtatos, Meyadsjovos, "Op- 
pevos, Avxos,—and described them as the offspring of Nemesis!. 
If this Ode was the place where the mention occurred, we might 
conjecture that a good deal was said about the Telchines. That 
must remain wholly uncertain: the fragments tell us nothing. 
One thing, however, may be said. Rhodes was the primary 
seat of the Telchines; but it was not there (according to legend) 
that they perished. They quitted Rhodes (driven out by the 
Heliadae*, or, according to another account, foreboding a 
deluge*): and then, as legend told, they were scattered (é:a- 
oraphvat)*. There was nothing, therefore, to prevent a poet 
from supposing that the Telchin Damon had established himself 
in Ceos, and was there slain by the bolt of Zeus, 

A small town on the coast of Ceos was called Kopnotia 
(Strabo 10, p. 486), Kopnoos, or Kopnoaos®. Near it was the 


see p. 432 Poseidon. Are the words Neuécews 
The words as to the origin Taprdpov sound, or should a kal come 


1 Tzetzes, Theogon. 81: 
(fr. 55). 


of the Telchines are,—ois BaxxvAlins 
pév pnor Newécews Taprapov, ardor tives 
dé Aéyovor THs Ts re kat rod Iléyrov. 
The singularity of the version which 
Bacchylides followed is that it does not 
connect the Telchines with the sea, 
These volcanic daemons were essentially, 
as Nonnus calls them (XIv. 42), daluoves 
vypovduoc: he makes them children of 
Poseidon, whose trident they wrought 
(Callim. De/. 31). According to Dio- 
dorus (V. 55) they were viol...0addcons 
(no father is named), and were reared by 


between them? Nemesis is usually called 
a daughter of Night (Hes. 7heog. 223: of 
Erebus, in Hygin. Fad. praef.): in Attic 
mythology the Rhamnusian Nemesis was 
a daughter of Oceanus (Paus. 7. 1 § 3). 

2 Nonnus XIv. 42 ff. 

3 Diod. v. 56 ad init. mpoacOopuévous 
TOV wéhovTa ylverOat KaTakNvoudr. 

is 

> The little that has been ascertained 
or conjectured about this place is brought 
together by A. Pridik, De Cez Jnsulae 
rebus (Berlin, 1892), p. 7 f. 


_ port of Iulis,—the latter town itself being about three miles 


further inland. It has been ingeniously suggested by N. Festa? 
that a local legend, deriving Kopyoia from Képa, may have 
connected it with the migration of Dexithea and her sisters 
from their former home (the apyaiav ody) to the coast; and 


that Kopycia is the mods BadvdeieXos of vv. 29 f., of which 


Argeius was a native. Some allusion to the foundation of that 
town may have occurred in the lacuna which now exists 
between v. 18 and v. 23. 

To sum up :—the fragments, supplemented by conjecture on 
the lines indicated above, might suggest that the argument of 
the Ode was somewhat as follows. It began,—so much is 
reasonably certain—with an invocation of the Pierides,—a 
reference to Corinth, ‘eye of the Isthmian land,’ ‘the city which 


worships Poseidon, wedded to the daughter of wise Nereus’ 


(Amphitrite)—and then a mention of Ceos, ‘isle of the 
Euxantidae.’ This last served to link the prelude with the myth 
of Minos and Dexithea, which occupied the larger part of the 
poem. In Ceos was dwelling, with his daughters (Macelo, 
Dexithea, and others), the Telchin Damon,—guilty, in the sight 
of Zeus, along with his brethren now scattered in many lands, of 
practising the malign arts by which they had once blighted the 
fruits of the earth in Rhodes. A dream comes to one of the 
daughters, warning them of a disaster impending on their house, 
and counselling them to leave the city of their father for a place 
on the sea-coast. They do so; and there meet two strangers of 
noble mien, who have just reached the island. Though in deep 
sorrow and distress, Macelo, on behalf of the sisters, offers them 
such hospitality as they can give. One of the visitors speaks 
words of comfort; and predicts that, though the maiden’s father, 
Damon, must presently be smitten by the wrath of Zeus, a great 
hero shall come anon to Ceos, who shall wed one of the sisters, 
and that the offspring of this union shall in future days be lord 
of that land, and founder of a famous line. The strangers 


1 Leodeet frammenti di B.(Florence, XIv. 46f.: 

18098). xepot Bapufpdroww dpvduevoe Xrvyds 
2 They drenched the crops with the tiwp 

sulphurous waters of the Styx. Nonnus domopov evKapro.o Pddov rolncay adwiy. 
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vanish. Storm-clouds gather in the sky; and from their 
dwelling by the sea the sisters behold the lightnings which 
show where the doom of Zeus has fallen. But, on the third day 
thereafter, Minos arrives with his Cretan warriors; he weds 
Dexithea ; and, when he departs for Crete, leaves the half of his 
host to protect her. In the tenth month her son Euxantius is 
born. And in after days he, or a descendant, founds a goodly 
city in the place by the sea where of yore Macelo and her 
sisters entertained Zeus and Apollo unawares; and calls it, in 
memory thereof, Coresus, ‘the city of the maidens. There was 
born the young victor at the Isthmian games, Argeius, son of 
the hospitable physician, Pantheides. 

Thus, or somewhat in this fashion,—following the hints in 
the fragments, and the other evidence,—might we conceive the 
outline of the form which Bacchylides gave to the legend of his 
island. At any rate, we may be sure that those passages of 
which the fragments afford glimpses,—the scenes in which 
Dexithea and her sisters bore part,—exhibited to advantage 
the poet’s most attractive gifts,—his graceful ease in narrative, 
his skill in bright and picturesque detail, his simple pathos. 
Few mutilations in the papyrus are more to be regretted than 
those which have rent away the earlier portion of this first ode. 


Oderls 15. sEVUXANTIOS 


1.15 According to the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (1. 186), 
Euxantius was the father of Miletus. The source used by the 
scholiast may have been Aristocritus, the author of a work on 
Miletus, who mentioned the Ev€aytida (Miiller, Frag. Histor. 
Iv. p. 331). The renown of the Milesia vellera points to a 
connexion between Evfartida: and Eavtns, carminator, ‘wool- 
carder’ Such patronymics were often borne by hereditary 
guilds, in which the exercise of some art or craft descended 
from father to son. But it is easy to conceive that, when the 
Euxantidae of Miletus had become a clan of wealth and dis- 
tinction, they should have aspired to the honours of heroic 
ancestry. It has been remarked by Prof. v. Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff (Godt. gel. Anz., 1898, no. 2, p. 128) that Ev£avtuos is ‘a 
strange formation. He suggests that it means, 6 car’ evyY 
avtios éd@eév. He thinks that, in the original form of the 


: 


“a 
: 
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_ legend, Ac&@éa (‘she who receives a god ' became a mother, 


not by Minos, but by a god (Zeus or Apollo), whose welcome 
epiphany was commemorated by the name Euxantius, given to 
the offspring of that union. Forced interpretations of tra- 
ditional proper names were frequent enough in popular Greek 
mythology. It is not inconceivable that Evgavrios should, at 
some time or other, have been explained as meaning, 6 kat’ evynv 
aytios €\O@v: but is it at all probable that it should have been 
tmvented to express that idea? I cannot think so. Surely 
it is far more likely that Ev&avtvos was a name suggested 
by the patronymic Ev£avtiéar, and invented in order to 
provide the ‘sons of the good wool-carders’ with a_ heroic 
ancestor. This hypothesis is confirmed by the comparative 
obscurity in which the Euxantius-myth remained. That 
legend, so far as we know, had only what may be called a 


. domestic currency,—viz., at Miletus and in Ceos. The learned 


Alexandrians, of course, knew it. Herodian has preserved part 
of a verse of Callimachus, aiwa to peéev yevens EvEavtidos. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the Alexandrian knowledge 
of the myth was derived from any sources other than those 
which Ceos and Miletus themselves had furnished,—the poem of 
Bacchylides, and the prose-work of Aristocritus (with possibly 
other writers of local mythography). It is significant that 
pseudo-Apollodorus, usually so full and precise in regard to 


-every mythological person of any importance, simply mentions 


Euxantius as a son whom Dexithea bore to Minos, and has 
not a word more to say about him (3. 1 § 2). 

To sum up, the conclusion to which I am led is as follows. 
The Euxantidae were a clan at Miletus in whom the craft of 
wool-carding was hereditary. Ceos had an ancient local legend 
which made that island the place where Dexithea became the 
bride of Minos. Minos was associated in legend with Miletus 
also. It was an easy combination to call the son of Minos and 
Dexithea ‘Euxantius, and to represent him as the ancestor of 
the Milesian Euxantidae. The myth would be welcome to the 
Euxantidae themselves, whom it furnished with a lineage so 
illustrious; it would also be gratifying to the Ceans. A further 
embellishment of the legend was to make Euxantius the father 
of Miletus. 

Tow: 30 
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Ode I. 32—34. ’“Apyetos...pdxas. 


1. 32—34 It is certain that verse 34 began with the letters XPE. ‘The scribe 
had written the letter A before these, but this has been deleted. As 
verse 33 ends with érdre, and its final syllable must be long, verse 
34 must have begun with xp, before which ¢ could be pe see 
There is no room for ZA before XPE. 

The letter after E must have been I, and the only question is 
whether this I had the circumflex or the acute accent (the trace 
admits of either): #¢, whether the word was (1) xpetos or xpetov: or 
(2) xpein, or some part of xpeia. The fact that A was written by error 
before XPE is decidedly in favour of (1); since a transcriber, who had 
xpetos (or -ov) before him, might easily, by inadvertence, have written 
the much commoner word éxpetos (or -ov): whereas such a slip would 
have been less likely, if ype? or some part of xpeéa had stood in 
the -text 

-Bodot is certain. This must be pres. optat. from a verb in -€o: 
for no verb ending in -Boddw is discoverable. Dialect would lead us to 
expect -éoc in the optat., not the contraction -ot. It is, of course, 
possible that the poet wrote -Bodéor, and that -Bodot is due to transcription. 

What was the verb of which -Bodot formed the latter part? Blass 
reads xepBodot (‘irritate, provoke’). ‘KepBodecty zdem est atgue xepropetv’ 
(praef. p. xii). He cites Hom. //. 16. 261 where aiel Kepropéovres 1S 
said of children who are teasing wasps. The form xepfod¢iv occurs in 
Hesych. s.v. kepBoAotvaa: Aodopotoa, BAaodynuotoa. Cp. Ar. Hg. 822 
ba) oxépBoArXe tovynpa (= Aowddper). Prof. Blass further supposes that, as 
the contraction in -Bodo? is strange, and as the syllable 83 answers to 
one which is long in the corresponding place, the word in the text was 
originally KepBéAXor. In his first edition, he read ypeiov te KepBodror 
paxas, ‘(whenever) any creature (‘sve canis sive homo’), desirous of 
fight, provoked (the lion).’ In his later eds., he reads xpetés € [= fe]. 
kepBodot paxas, ‘(whenever) any need of fight provoked him’: adding ; 
“st litt. F positionem non facit, habemus —vu—- [xpetds € xep-|] pro 
—-v-. In any case, I should prefer ypetds te to xpeids Fe. But I 
cannot think that xepBodot has any probability. Neither Hesychius nor 
Aristophanes warrants the supposition that xepBodeiv or oxepBdddXew 
was used in any sense except that of ‘taunting’ or ‘reviling.’ Prof, 
Blass assumes that xepBodciv = xepromeiv, and relies on //. 16. 261 to 
prove that xeprouety could mean to ‘ provoke’ or ‘worry’ otherwise than 
by words. Now, that verse was suspected by Alexandrian critics 
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precisely because xeprouetv seemed to be used in an unexampled sense. 
See the scholium of Aristonicus upon it : dOeretras, Ste 7d Keptopmecy od 
—— riOnow eri rod 80 epyou épebilew, GAN Sud Noywv. If indeed, that verse 
be genuine, xeprouéovres may best be referred to the Jeering cries of the 
children, since noise would contribute to the irritation of the wasps. 
In -Bodct, I can find nothing but cvpBodot (see commentary). 


Ode Il. gf. €B8ophxovta ctv orepdvoror. 


The context makes it clear that these ‘seventy victories’ had been m. 9f. 
won by Ceans at the Isthmus alone. The Isthmiads were reckoned 
' from 5808.c. This Ode is of unknown date, but was probably among 
the poet’s earlier works. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
Argeius won in 470B.C. The Isthmiad of that year was only the 56th. 
If we assumed a date as low as 440 B.c. (the 71st Isthmiad), the record 
would still be a distinctly good one for so small an island as Ceos, 
~~ competing with all Hellas. Still there is nothing marvellous about it. 
In the first place, it would not seldom happen that a victor at one 
Isthmian festival would repeat his success at one or more subsequent 
festivals. ‘The fragmentary Cean inscription (noticed in the Introduction 
to Ode 1) records two men, each of whom had won three Isthmian 
victories. Again (though this case would be much rarer) the same 
competitor might win more than one wreath at the same festival. 
Pausanias (6. 15 § 3) mentions a Theban who, on the same day of 
the Isthmia, was victorious in three contests,—boxing, wrestling, and 
the pancration. The greater number of the ‘seventy wreaths’ must 
have been gained in boxing and running, for which Ceos was especially 
noted (v1. 7). Two inferences, at least, may safely be drawn from this 
passage. First, that Ceos was exceptionally prolific in athletes of these 
classes: secondly, that the Isthmian festival was that which Cean 
competitors more especially frequented. It was the most readily 
accessible from their island, and traditional associations had doubtless 
confirmed the preference. 

Pind. O. x11. g8—100, speaking of the clan of the ’OAryaubidae al. 
Corinth, to whom Xenophon (winner of stadion and pentathlon at 
Olympia in 464 B.c.) belonged, mentions that they had won thirty 
victories at the Isthmus, and thirty at Nemea (€fyxovrake 59 adudore- 


pwlev). 
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Ode III. 18 f.  tSa8arTav tpird8ay ctalévrwv 


mépole vaov. 


The French exploration of Delphi has shown that a tripod dedicated 
by Gelon, and another dedicated by Hieron, stood side by side before 
the east front of the temple. No votive offering in the entire sanctuary 
of Apollo held a more conspicuous position. (See the Audletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, vol. xxi. 1897, plate xvu, the spot marked 
£x-voto de Gélon.) This fact alone suffices to explain the reference of 
Bacchylides. 


I. The monumental evidence has been set forth with great 
clearness and precision by M. Théophile Homolle (Bu/letin de Corre- 
spondance Heéllenique, vol. xxi. pp. 588 ff., 1898: JAféanges Weil, 
pp. 207—224, Paris, 1898.) Here I can but briefly indicate the more 
essential facts. The explorers found a large quadrangular base of 
limestone, on which was superimposed a high limestone step, carefully 
wrought. This in turn carried two stands or pedestals (socles), re- 
sembling bell-shaped capitals inverted, and placed a meter apart from 
each other. Each of these pedestals once supported a metal tripod, as 
is shown by the cavities in which the three feet were once secured. 
One of the pedestals bears the following inscription :— 


TEAONOAEINOMEN 
ANE@EKETOIIOAAONI 

SYPAPOXIOS 
TONTPITIOAAKATITENNIKENEPTLASATO 
BIONAIOAOPOYIOSMIAESIOS 


So Gelon dedicated a golden Niky along with his tripod,—both 
being the work of the same artist, Bion, son of Diodorus, of Miletus [as 
to whom see Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1896, pp. 654—6]. 

The inscription on the other pedestal is mutilated: all that remains 
of it is the following :— : 
NEOSANEOEKE EA 

HEINTAMNAT 


The dedicator was, then, a son of Deinomenes ; certainly not Gelon, 
who, if both the tripods had been his, would not have placed two 
separate inscriptions on offerings supported by the same base, but 
rather one inscription on the base itself. Further, we know (from 
Athenaeus) that Hieron dedicated a golden tripod at Delphi: and there 
is no record of such a gift by Polyzelus or Thrasybulus. It may be 


~@ 
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regarded as certain, then, that this second tripod was Hieron’s. The 
inscription is thus restored by M. Homolle :— 


[Hedpwv ho Aewopélveos aveBexe’ [h]er 
[ke 58 radavra déxalherra pai. 


(The nominative prat, instead of the accus. pvés, is strange, as 
M. Homolle says, in so short a statement of the weight; though the 
Delian inscriptions afford instances of nominatives mixed with accu- 
satives in longer statements of the same nature.) 

The base on which both the tripod-pedestals stood was probably 
designed at first for one pedestal only,—that of Gelon’s tripod; and 
was afterwards enlarged to receive Hieron’s (A@é/anges Weil, p. 220). 


II. The literary evidence may be summed up as follows. 

1. Diodorus (x1. 26), following Timaeus, mentions only one tripod, 
—that dedicated by Gelon after the victory at Himera:— ypvootv 8& 
tpixoba momoas ard tadavtwv Eéxxaidexa évebnkev eis TO Téwevos TO ev 
Aedddois, “Aré\Awvt yapiotyptov. 

2. Athenaeus (6. pp. 231 E—232 C) makes certain statements con- 
cerning the votive offerings generally at Delphi. For these statements 
he quotes two authorities, viz. (1) Phanias of Eresus, a pupil of Aristotle, 
who wrote Ilepi trav év SuxeAia tupdvvwv (see Miiller, Arag. His¢. 11. 
p- 297): (2) Theopompus, ®Aitrixd, book 40 (written in the second 
half of the fourth century B.c.). 

Phanias and Theopompus, says Athenaeus, state that, after Gyges 
and Croesus, Gelon and Hieron were the next donors of silver or gold 
avabypara at Delphi:—rod pev (Gelon) tpiroda Kal vikny xpvood meroun- 
péva avabévtos, Ka’ ods xpdvovs Eéptns éreorpdreve tH “Edddb, Tov oe 
‘Iépwvos ta dpowa. [Observe that the date is here appended to the 
notice of Gelon’s gift, and separates it from the mention of Hieron’s: 
whereas, if both gifts had been of the same date, the clause xa’ ois.. 
‘EAAad: should have followed dpoua. | 

Then Athenaeus goes on to quote verbatim a passage of Theo- 
pompus. After relating that the Lacedaemonians, when they wished to 
gild (xypvedcar) the face of the Amyclaean Apollo, were directed by the 
Delphic oracle to buy gold of Croesus, the historian proceeds :—‘Tépwv 
8 5 Supaxdaros, Bovldpevos avabeivar TO Ged tov Tplroba Kal tiv Niknv & 
Gmwépbov xpvcot, éml moddv xpdvov amopavy xpvolov, twrepov erepive TOUS 
avatynticovras els Tv “ENAadda. Hieron’s emissaries (Theopompus goes 
on to say) finally discovered a man at Corinth, one Architeles, who had 
large stores of gold, and who allowed them to buy as much as they 
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desired,—adding a onus on the purchase,—a large handful of the 
precious metal: év@ dv ‘Iépwv mdotov olrov Kal dda mohhd Sapa éreppev 
éxk SuxeAlas. 

This extract from Theopompus is instructive in three respects. 
(1) Hieron, like Gelon, dedicated both a tripod and a Victory,—and 
Hieron’s were of refined gold. (2) ‘A long time’ elapsed before he could 
procure a sufficient quantity of such gold. After search (presumably) 
in Sicily and Magna Graecia, he ‘afterwards’ (vorepov) sent messengers 
to Greece. (3) Hieron rewarded the Corinthian gold-merchant with 
princely munificence, sending him ‘a ship-load of corn,’ and ‘many 
other gifts.’ 

All this clearly suggests that, when he dedicated his offerings at 
Delphi, Hieron was already ruler of Syracuse. The details of the story 
indicate a prince who wields large resources, whose commands are 
executed without stint of cost or trouble, and who royally repays those 
who serve him. Hieron became ruler of Syracuse in 478. 

According, however, to an ingenious theory propounded by M. 
Homolle, Hieron’s offering was placed beside Gelon’s in the latter’s 
life-time. The scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 1. 155 records the tradition that 
Gelon, from affection towards his brothers (Hieron, Thrasybulus and 
Polyzelus), dedicated his thank-offering at Delphi in their names as 
well as in his own:—daot dé tov TeAwva trois adeAdods piiodpovovpmevov 
avabeivar TO Fed xpvcods tpirodas, érvypapavta Tatra: 

Oyui Tédwv’, ‘Tépwva, WodrvgyArov, Opac’BovdAor, 
matdas Aewomevevs, tors tplro8as Sépevan, 

BapBapa vikjoavtas éOvn* roAAnv b€ wapacyetv 
ovppaxov "EXAnow yelp és eAevOepinv. 

This inscription is ascribed to Simonides in the Palatine Anthology 
(VI. 214), where in verse 2 the reading is rdv rplroS’ dvOéyevar, as it is 
also in Suidas s.v. Aaperiov. [The Anthology and Suidas further insert 
the following couplet after verse 2: &€ €xarov ditpdv Kal revTHKOVTA , 
tadavrwv | Aapetiov (Aapapérouv Bergk) xpvoot, tas dexatas dexdray. | 

M. Homolle holds that the reading of the scholiast, rods rpérodas 
Géuevat, is the true one. At Delphi, besides the two pedestals, standing 
on a common base, which supported the tripods of Gelon and Hieron, 
the French explorer found also two smaller pedestals, which bear no 
inscriptions. These smaller pedestals (C and D) have the same form 
(that of a bell-shaped capital inverted) as the two larger (A and B); a 
form which is exceptional at Delphi, and does not seem to occur 
elsewhere. One of them (DD) shows the three cavities intended to 
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receive the feet of a tripod; in the case of the other (C), the upper 
surface, where such cavities, if they existed, would have appeared, has 
been broken away. 

The history of the relation between the four tripod-pedestals (4, B, 
C, D) is conceived by M. Homolle as follows. (1) Gelon dedicated 
A after the battle of Himera. (2) Hieron, ambitious and self-assertive, 
afterwards contrived that his offering, B, also dedicated on account of 
Himera, should be set up beside that of his elder brother; and the base 
which supported the pedestal of 4 was enlarged for that purpose. 
(3) Then the kindly Gelon caused the two smaller tripods, C and D, 
to be erected on the same_spot, in order to associate the younger 
brothers (Thrasybulus and Polyzelus) with his renown, while at the 
same time he thus administered a mild reproof to Hieron. C is 
somewhat larger than D; and M. Homolle suggests that Gelon in- 
tended this gradation of size to correspond with the gradation of age 
in his younger brethren. The pedestals of C and D may have stood 


_ on a common base, and this base may have borne the inscription by 


Simonides, @®ypi Tédwv’, “Iépwva «.7.A. It could have been set, facing 
westward, at right angles to the larger base which carried the offerings 
of Gelon and Hieron. 

This theory—that C and D were set up by Gelon in order to give 
Thrasybulus and Polyzelus a share in the glory of Himera—presupposes, 
as we have seen, that Hieron’s tripod, 2, was set up by him, beside 
Gelon’s, in Gelon’s life-time. But the latter hypothesis appears very 
improbable. In 480 Hieron was regent of Gela under his elder 
brother, then ruler of Syracuse. (Herod. vit. 155: Freeman, Szc7/y 11. 
p. 129.) At Himera Gelon commanded in chief against the Cartha- 
ginians. Alike in a military and in a political sense, Gelon was 
paramount; Hieron’s position was a secondary and a dependent one. 
Now, the position of Hieron’s Delphian tripod, at the side of Gelon’s, 
and the similarity of scale, imply (as M. Homolle has recognised) a 
claim of equality. Such a claim would be perfectly intelligible if 
Hieron’s gift to Delphi was made after Gelon’s death, when Hieron 
had succeeded him as ruler of Syracuse. But in 480/79, and with 
reference to the victory at Himera, the regent of Gela would have been 
strangely ill-advised, if, at the central sanctuary of Hellas, he had 
ostentatiously asserted such equality with his elder brother and over- 
lord. 

Prof. Blass has quite a different way of explaining the two smaller 
pedestals (Preface to the 3rd ed. of his Bacchylides, pp. lix. f.). He 
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supposes that Hieron dedicated three tripods at Delphi. The two 
smaller ones, C and D, commemorated his Pythian victories with the 
xéAys in 482 and 478; the largest, B, his victory at Delphi with the four- 
horse chariot in 470. But, as we have seen, the authorities quoted by 
Athenaeus speak of Hieron as having dedicated only one tripod (with 
a Niky). On the view of Prof. Blass, we should have to assume that 
his other two tripods were ignored because they were smaller. 

There are, however, certain considerations which seem to render it 
very improbable that Hieron’s tripod, which stood beside Gelon’s, can 
have been a thank-offering for Hieron’s success in the Pythian games. 
(1) The conspicuous spot where these two tripods stood, before the 
east front of the temple, was peculiarly associated with the great national 
victories, those of Salamis, Plataea, and Himera. The bronze mast with 
gold stars, which the Aeginetans set up after Salamis, stood close to the 
gold crater of Croesus (Her. vill. 122), which itself was on the right 
hand of one entering the temple (id. 1. 51), ze. near the N.E. angle. 
The Panhellenic thank-offering for Plataea,—the golden tripod on a 
three-headed serpent of bronze (Her. 1x. 80),—was in the same 
neighbourhood, close to the Great Altar. Gelon’s tripod and Nike, as 
we know, commemorated Himera. The memorial of a mere personal 
success in the games would have seemed strangely intrusive amidst such 
surroundings. (2) Further, the base on which Gelon’s tripod stood 
was enlarged to receive Hieron’s. Community of base suggests com- 
munity of purpose. Hieron had fought at Himera. When his tripod 
and Nike were placed at the side of his brother’s, and on the same 
plinth, can we doubt that the meaning was to assert his equality with 
Gelon as a champion of western Hellas? That significance would be 
enhanced, if we could suppose that the date was subsequent to Hieron’s 
naval victory over the Etruscans at Cumae in 474. 

Another question remains. If the epigram of Simonides (or at least 
the first couplet of it) was really used at Delphi, where was it placed ? 

1. We now know that it was wot placed on the pedestal of Gelon’s - 
tripod. ‘The inscription there names Gelon only. That inscription 
also speaks of tov tpiroda kai tiv Nixyv: which clearly suggests that this 
pedestal supported both, the tripod being surmounted by the Victory. 
This seems almost conclusive against the hypothesis that Gelon’s Nike 
stood on a separate pedestal, which bore the epigram of Simonides, the 
speaker (fyi) being the Nike herself (as suggested by v. Wilamowitz, 
Gotting. Nachr., pp. 313 ff.). Further, it would be strange that an 
inscription speaking of the tripod (or tripods) should be placed on a 
pedestal which supported only the Nike. 
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2. M. Homolle supposes that the epigram of Simonides was 
engraved on a lost base which once supported the two smaller tripod- 
pedestals (Cand D), those for Thrasybulus and Polyzelus. In that case, 
the epigram referred to four tripods. But, as I have sought to show, it 
is not probable that Hieron’s tripod was placed beside Gelon’s till after 
the latter’s death. We should have to suppose, then, that Hieron was 
originally represented by a tripod which stood on a separate pedestal, 
a tripod presumably of smaller size than that which he afterwards 
caused to be set up. 

It seems to me that, with the existing data for the problem, we must 
be content to remain in doubt with regard (1) to the history of pedestals 
C and D; and (2) to the place of the Simonidean epigram, if it was really 
used at all. But two things appear strongly probable: viz. (1) that the 
tripod and Nike of Hieron, which stood beside Gelon’s, commemorated 
the victory at Himera; and (2) that they were placed there after he 
succeeded Gelon at Syracuse in 478. 


Ode III. arf. Oedy, Bedv tis 


dyAaiférw, 6 yap dpieros o\Pwv. 


In verse 22 Kenyon reads, ayAailérw yap, apiorov oABov. (For the Il. 21f. 
position of ydép, cp. Soph. P4. 1450.) Housman and Richards, éyAailerw 
map apirtov oA Pov (‘in the time of greatest properity’). But the change 
of r into 6 in the Ms. reading ayAai€é6w is then unexplained. 

Others read ayAaile. Marindin, ayAdile, Oe@ yap apiotos OABwv (Z.e., 
the god has the best happiness in his gift). Tyrrell, ayAdil’ €, 6 wap’ 
apictos 6ABwv. Butcher, ayAaile, dwrop’ apurrov oABwv. ‘The use of tes 
here with the second person of the imper. is, however, difficult to justify. 
mas, indeed, is often so used (eg. Ar. Pax 555 mas xwper mpos épyor). 
In Ar. Av. 1187 ré€eve, wale, a v.2. for wate is was tus: and in [Eur.] 
Rhes. 687, where Dind. gives tcxe was toy’, some Mss. have icyxe ras T1s. 
But, even if the use of 71s with the second pers. imper. could be proved 
authentic in some passages of this special kind, where a hurried 
command is addressed to several persons, it would not follow that rts 
could be so used in a case like the present,—/.e. in a general moral 
precept. 


Ode III. 25—31. Blass gives this passage as follows: I print in III. 25-31 
black type the parts of the restoration which are his own :— 
25 eUTE TOV rer| pwpéevav 


Znvos TeX¢| fou veopacy 
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Sdpoves Wepoalv im’ exmlprhav orp lata, 
Kpotcov 6 ypvadopos 
dirhaf *ArddAwv. [7d yap aleArrov dyap 
30 pdr dv: modvdl[axpvoy] odK eedre 
pipvew ere d[voppoosvav], wupay dé (x.7.A.) 


(a) The sense of the first three verses then is :—‘ When, by decree 
of Zeus who brings the end, Sardis was fulfilling its doom io otpare 
Ilepoav, under the hands of the Persian host.’ He compares xvi. 26f.,, 
mempupévay aloav ékrXyoomev: and for ixd, Xil. 166 OvaoKovtes tr 
AiaxiSas. But verse 27 is not a good one; the position of t7o is 
awkward. And in verse 26 the plural veduacw (used once by Aesch., 
Suppl. 373 povolnpo.rr vevpaow oéfev) seems neither quite fitting nor 
very probable. The caesura after reAcéov is also against the rule usually 
observed by Bacchylides: see p. 97. It is surely much more likely 
that the government of zerpwpévay was provided in y. 26 by reAevodeae 
(or teA€aoavTos). ; 

(6) From to yap x.7.A. in v. 29 onwards, the sense is:—‘ For the 
unexpected day had come indeed (#v): he (Croesus) was not minded 
to await a further doom of tears and anguish,’ etc. This suggests some 
remarks. (1) Blass’s reading pod’ dv is prompted by the indication in 
the ms. of & But porary for wodwy was one of the commonest errors in 
accentuation. Headlam has collected the following (among other) 
passages where poAdy is so accented in one or more of the Mss.: Eur. 4/. - 
1153, Hipp. 656, Med. 246, Phoen. 480, 663: Lycophron, 824, 1312, 
1370, 1376 (uoAdvres 925, 956). Cp. ewe? for éxed in v. 23 of this Ode. 
In his 2nd and 3rd editions (p. 36) Prof. Blass further observes that, after 
the letter N, he has found a point in the ms. Of this I can perceive no 
trace. ‘The right-hand stroke of N has been partly effaced, and one of 
the vestiges of that stroke might, indeed, be taken for a point; but it is 
in the line of the upward stroke, and not to the right of it. (2) The 
form év occurs nowhere else in Bacchylides ; whereas in xvi. 29 and 37, 
he uses ovv. Did he here prefer év as Pindaric? It seems unlikely. 
The sezse given to it is such as it would bear if (e.g.) the sentence had 
been, 70 duap deArrov pev jv, pore 8 Gv. This is (to my apprehension) 
a little forced. (3) The asyndeton after wo dv is somewhat harsh, and 
certainly is not in this poet’s narrative style. (In his note Prof. Blass 
suggests, as an alternative, wodd S& ortyos..dveppoovvav.) (4) The 
subject to ede is Croesus: but, after two clauses with other subjects 
(Axd\Awv and dap), this needs to be indicated. (5) 8vodpoctvay, 
‘trouble of mind,’ seems too weak a word here; the epithet ToAvdaKpvov 
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, prepares us for some word expressing a dire calamity, such as Sov- 


: 


Aocvvar. 


Ode III. 48 dBpoBdéray.—There is perhaps only one instance in III. 48 


which a classical Greek writer applies the term &Bpds to the movement of 
men without implying the reproach of effeminacy: viz. Eur. Med. 820 f. 
- (the Athenians) aie dui Aapmrporarov | Baivovtes dBpds aidépos, where, as 
Verrall says, ‘it denotes the soft motion of the body, luxuriating...in the 
genial air.’ The normal sense of afpov Baivew is illustrated by verse 
1134 of the same play, where the young bride Glauce, conscious of her 
radiant beauty and splendid attire, is described as dBpov Batvovoa 
madXevkG rodi. Cp. Helena 1528, coputal’ aBpov rdda ribeio’ avérreve 
_ (where Helen is moving with the gentle tread of a mourner): and J/. A. 
614 (Iphigeneia) 48pov riOetoa xddov. Jurenka compares Clem. Alex. 
Paedag. WW. 294 16 &Bpodiatrov tis wept Tov wepizatov KWyTEWs Kat TO 
catia Baivew, os dnow ’Avaxpéwv, kopidy éraypixa. This is relevant in so 
_far as it illustrates the display of &Bporns in movement. But Clement 
there has in view something much coarser than Euripides (e.g.) meant 
by a4B8pov Baivovoa: this is shown by 70 catAa Baivew (‘a swaying gait’), 
as also by €rapixa, and, indeed, by 16 dBpodiarrov, which might be 
rendered ‘voluptuousness.’ The idea which dBpov Baivew expresses, 
and the antithesis which it implies, might be illustrated by the words of 
Shakespeare’s Portia, when she is about to enact the part of a man, and 
says that she will ‘turn two mincing steps into a manly stride’ (Aferchant 
of Venice 111. 4. 67 :—which might be rendered in Greek, aBpov pev ot 
Batvovoa, Bua 8 apoevos | tporois érexteivovoa). Prof. J. B. Bury explains 
aéBpoBarav as ‘a slippered eunuch.’ But, as I understand the word, it 
refers to a delicate gait, rather than to soft coverings for the feet (as 
though déBpoBarns meant ‘walking on é8pa’). It may be added that 
the phrase of the oracle given to Croesus (Her. 1. 55),—Avde rodaBpé,— 
though verbally similar, is not really relevant. The oracle,—very 
unjustly,—chose to assume that the Lydians were already what they 
became after their subjection, an effeminate race. The ‘Lydian with 
delicate feet’ is merely the ‘effeminate’ Lydian,—the epithet being 
ironically adapted to the counsel given,—viz., fevyew. It was only after 
his fall that Croesus advised Cyrus to enervate the Lydians by requiring 
them xiddvds te trodtvew rors ejacr Kat Kobopvovs tirodéerGar (Her. 
i155): 
Some critics write ‘ABpoBdray, and take it as a proper name, like 
“A Bpoxdpas in Her. vil. 224. This is surely improbable. 


III. 59 
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Ode III. 59 é ‘YmepBopéovs.—Otto Crusius, in Roscher’s Lexzkon 
der gr. und rim. Mythologie (pp. 2805—2835), exhaustively discusses 
the Hyperborean legends. He adopts and enforces the view of H. L. 
Ahrens as to the original meaning of the name. That view may be 
summed up as follows. (1) In the Apollo-cult of Delos, it was said 
that the Hyperboreans had sent two maidens with offerings of first-fruits 
to Delos. (2) These maidens were escorted by five men, rroprrot, 
whom the Hyperboreans sent with them. The Delians called these 
men Ilepdepées: high honours were paid to them. (See Her. tv. 32—35.) 
(3) ‘YrepBéperos was the name of a month (=July) in the Cretan 
Calendar: and ‘YzepBeperatos (= September) in the Macedonian Calendar. 
In these months there were harvest-festivals of Apollo. (4) In some 
North-Greek dialects, as in those of Macedonia and of Delphi, ¢ became 
B. Thus twepBéperos leads back to treppepérys ; and trepPeperatos to 
treppepetatos. So vieppopos would in those dialects become vzépBopos. 
Thus would come in a popular (or hieratic) derivation from Popéas. 
(5) The dringers of offerings over (land and sea) would originally have 
been a designation applicable to pious votaries of Apollo anywhere who 
sent offerings to his shrine. ‘These votaries were transformed by the 
etymologizing legend into a people dwelling beyond the north wind,—a 
separate and blessed folk, devoted to the god’s worship. (6) This 
explains how it happens that eg. the Argive Perseus-saga places the 
‘Hyperboreans,’ not in the far /Vorth, but in the far West, near the 
dwelling of the Gorgons. (See Crusius in Roscher, p. 2816, § 22.) 

Bacchylides, who was in touch with Delos (cp. Ode xvr) and its 
Apollo-cult, treats the land of the “YrepBopeot as a paradise to which 
Apollo can transport pious mortals; a place like the “HAvovov zediov or 
the paxapwv vio in the far West. Doubtless he, like Pindar, thought 
of the ‘Hyperboreans’ simply as ‘dwellers beyond the North Wind.’ 
But unconsciously he has introduced a touch which is in perfect 
harmony with the derivation from vzrepdépw, and with the view that the 
name originally denoted pious votaries of Apollo in whatever region 
they might dwell. It is very possible that here he may have been 
influenced by Delian traditions which he knew. The Hyperborean 
legend was a temple-myth, developed at the sanctuaries of Apollo, 
and doubtless first of all at Delphi, whence it passed to Delos, and to 
other Aegean seats of the cult. 


* 
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Perri, (9S as vo BOM ROT a ws ess “ov 
* 73. «++ vosepapepoval 
GE Na eer ackorerBpax | 


What was probably the general sense of the three mutilated verses, 


 72—74? This question must be viewed in the light of the whole 


context. 

Verses 67—71 are an epitome of Hieron’s glories, as victor in the 
games, warrior, just ruler, and votary of the Muses. In verses 73—74 
there was clearly some reference to the shortness of life: and that strain 
was continued in verses 75—-84. The general purport of the whole 
passage, from v. 74 to 84, was to this effect :—‘ Life is short and un- 
‘certain ; a man must be prepared either to die to-morrow, or to live for 
many years: do your duty day by day, and be cheerful’ (83). What 
we do not know is the nature of the transition by which, in verses 
72—74, the poet passed from the theme of zeron’s glories to reflections 


“on the brevity and insecurity of human life. 


This ode was written after the Olympic festival of 468 B.c.; and 
Hieron died, in 467, of the disease from which he had long suffered. 
Pindar’s third Pythian (written in or about 474 B.c.) shows that even 
then Hieron was a sufferer. The whole strain of Pindar’s ode is, indeed, 
strikingly similar to that of Bacchylides here: it dwells on the shortness 
of life; and consoles the invalid with the thought that the Muse can 
give lasting fame. Compare especially verses go f. here, dperas ye pev 
ov puvvOer | Bpotav apa cwparte déyyos, with Pind. / mL 114f., 4 eo 
dpeta xKAewais dodais | ypovia teAcbe. When Bacchylides wrote his 
verses, it was perhaps known to him that Hieron had not long to live. 

Two lines of restoration are possible, according to the view taken of 


MAABAT in vy. 72. 


I. If Sepadéa (or pwpadrea) be assumed, the subst. agreeing with it 
must certainly have stood in the same verse ; and nothing seems possible 
except xept. This suggests that the passage contained a contrast 
between Hieron’s former activity in war (cp. v. 34) and his present 
state. The word comes in 74 is clearly addressed to him: it could 
mean either ‘/ookest for’ solace from the Muses, or ‘contemplatest’ 
the approach of the end. Compare Ix. 13, where Teav aperav, ad- 
dressed to the victor, rather abruptly follows the mention of him in v. 9. 
Similarly in xv. 6 Apollo is the subject of aydA\era, and then is 


suddenly apostrophised in v. Io. 


III. 72—74 
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Prof. Blass restores thus :— 


aA - x \ - 
72 6s depadréa ore xetpt Giver 
73 yadavos épapepov adovay di- 
74 Advopa cxoreis. Ppaxts éotw aivy, 


ie. ‘who of yore didst rage with terrible hand, (but now) in tranquillity, 
lookest for some kindly enjoyment, sufficient unto the day’ (ze. for the 
pleasure afforded by the kindly Muses).—The following remarks suggest 
themselves. (1) éépepov is here used as by Pindar in / vi. 39 ff, 
6 8 ddavdrwv pr Opaccérw POdvos | 6 tu Teprvov epdpepov Swwxwv | Exados 
greyu yhpas. That sense of épapepov is suitable to Pindar’s prayer for 
himself. It is also suitable to Hieron’s probable condition in 468 B.C. : 
but it may be doubted whether Bacchylides would have so openly 
referred to that condition. His allusions to Hieron’s illness are else- 
where veiled. Bpax- in v. 74, and épapepfwv in 76, might incline us to 
surmise that éfapepov in 73 meant ‘short-lived,’ rather than ‘sufficing 
for the day.’ (2) I greatly doubt whether there is room for the letters 
TAAAN before OC in 73. A careful measurement of the letters TEAAN 
(of yeAavwoas) in Ode v. 80 will show that they exceed the space avail- 
able before OC here; a fortiori, then, TAAAN is too large, for A in this 
ms. is much broader than E. (3) 4a8ovdv dAdvopa would more naturally 
mean ‘the pleasure of being hospitable’ (cp. 1. 40 fetvwv te pidavope 
tua) than ‘the kindly pleasure’ given by the Muses. 

The following modifications of Prof. Blass’s reading have occurred 
to me as possible :— 

(1) 6s deipadrea OTE xeupt Odvev 
yepa.os édapepov aure Tépwuy 
dovxa oxorels, Bpaxds aupiv alvv" 

With regard to yepaws, it may be remarked that the word connotes 
the reverence due to years; and also that in verses 88—gr1 the poet 
clearly refers to Hieron’s physical decay. This conjecture implies, like. 
that of Blass, that ébayepov = ‘ sufficing for the day.’ 

(2) If, on the other hand, éfayepov meant ‘short-lived,’ we might 
conjecture :— 

yepatos epapepov avdpos aicav 
aovxXa TKOTELS. 


(For the sing. avdpdes cp. 88.) 


II. Let us now turn to the other line of restoration,—that which 
presupposes Madég. If that was the word, the reference was to the 


: 


’ 


‘i 
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dangers of that stormy cape for sea-farers, owing to the conflict of 


currents and winds. Cp. Strabo (8. 378): the sea off Malea is dreaded 


by sailors, dca tas dvturvoias’ ad’ ob Kat rapomudlovrat, 
Madéas 8% xapas émddbov tév oikade, 

That proverb was doubtless made by Greeks living in the islands or 

on the coasts of the Aegean. If you have once got safely round Malea, 


' be thankful, and do not tempt the gods by returning that way. (Cp. 


Curt. Pelop. 11. p. 298 and p. 330.) 

Od. 9. 80 (Odysseus speaks) :—dAAa sre kia poos re repryvaprrovta 
Madccav | kai Bopéns aréwoe, tapérdayéév te KvOnpwv. Her. 1v. 179 (Jason 
and the Argonauts) : Kai pv ws TAWOVTA yevérOat Kata MaXdé€ny, brodraBeiv 
dvenov Bopénv xai arodépew pods tiv ArBinv. Statius Theb. 2. 33: 


~ Qua formidatum Maleae spumantis in auras It caput. Virgil (Aen. 


v. 191) and Ovid (Am. 11. 16. 24) also allude to Malea’s terrors. The 

name of Malea was thus proverbial, and might easily have furnished 

a poet with a simile. A simile from the perils of the sea is used by 
_-Bacchylides in Ode xu (124—132). 

There is something to be said, then, in favour of such a restoration 
as that which is given, exempi gratia, in my text. ‘But, as erenow at 
Malea, the god suddenly brings stress of storm on the children of a day. 
Thou lookest to the needs of the time: our life is short.’ The reference 
to Malea would be a veiled, not an open, allusion to Hieron’s state. It 
would be a general sentiment concerning unforeseen vicissitudes in 
human fortunes. ‘The special application of it would be left to the 
hearer. This would be quite in the manner of Bacchylides (as of 
Pindar), when he glances at the element of adversity in Hieron’s 
otherwise brilliant lot (see e.g. Ode v. 50—55). 

In v. 74 a possible variant for xatpia oxoreis' Bpaxds dppw aiwy’ 
would be :—dovya oxoreis Bpaxt pérpov aicas. No point after oxorets 
now appears in the Ms.: it may, however, have been obliterated in the 
correction made after that word (see cr. n., p. 263); or it may have 
been omitted by error. 

It is not easy to choose between the two lines of restoration,—that 
which assumes deadéa and that which assumes MadAgg. If any one 
contends that the former is the more probable, I shall not gainsay him. 
My object has been to state the data of the problem as clearly as I 
could, and to indicate such tentative solutions as I have been able to 


find. 
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Ode IV. 7—13. In his third edition Blass prints this passage as 

follows :— 
ON SIE ENT 
v—-—vu—vul, ds ddéxrop 
vuun éxov|re vow 
IO -~veve- v] Dpvous, 
vuv &'Avev, ots] iodp- 
pomov €xovTa. Aix]as Tadav| Tov 
Acivopeveos eyepalipo|uev viov. 

Iv.7—13 | The supplements in verses 9, 11, 12, to the left of the bracket ], are 
his own; except that, in 11f., where in his 2nd ed. he read Sis ép|@ov 
avéxovra, he now receives Headlam’s iccdp|porov éxovta. The letters 
ICOP.. and ACTAAAN in y. 11 and in v. 12 are found on a small 
fragment (no. 19 Kenyon) which Blass refers to this place. He 
thinks that the same fragment shows the lower part of the first Y in 
vpvous (v. 10). This collocation of the fragment is possible, but it 
cannot be regarded as certain. Then in verse 8 Prof. Blass finds traces 
of an apostrophe in the ms. before AC (I fail to do so), and reads ds. 
He thinks that the sense of the whole passage was to the following effect. 
Verse 6 contained some reference to Arethusa;—ds aXéxtwp, “whose 
husband (the Alpheus) with willing soul (ékév7e vow) was wont to hear 
the songs with which we honoured the son of Deinomenes, who holds 
the balance of Justice in even poise.” 

Now, I agree with Prof. Blass in thinking that the earlier part of 
this passage referred to Hieron’s two victories at Olympia. It seems 
improbable, however, that the déAéekrwp was the Alpheus. I should 
rather surmise that he was the épydouros rats "Hpas. Such a designa- 
tion would be the more appropriate, since at Olympia the temple of 
Hera was next in importance to the temple of Zeus. 

In verse 13 Prof. Blass now deletes the « which the ms. exhibits 
after Aevouneveos. In his first edition he retained it, explaining it as 
iterative (p. 41 ‘x vefpelitionts est’); ze, he took x éyepaipouey as 
meaning, ‘we used to honour.’ But in his second edition (p. 44) he 
writes: ‘lVon est tustum x: sed si omnino est, putandum ex alia littera 
(€?) corrigendo factum.’ By the words, ‘non est iustum x,’ Prof. Blass 
means that it differs from the regular form of « in this papyrus. That is 
true. The « is somewhat narrower, more compressed, than usual; as if 
at this point the scribe was doubting whether he would have space 
enough in the column for the words éyepatpouev vidv which he had still 
to write. There are, however, many similar instances in the ms. of a 
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_ slight difference between the forms of the same letter in different places. 

_ And on the other hand the «’ here is perfectly distinct. I cannot 
perceive any ground for the suggestion that it has been made by 
correction out of some other letter. To delete it seems a wholly 
unwarrantable proceeding. 

It remains to speak of verse 14. In his first edition (1898) Prof. 
Blass wrote Tatas vxois, meaning Delphi, the seat of rv mpwrdpavrw 
Taiav (Aesch. Zum. 2). In his second edition he gives Kippas pvyois. 
My own conjecture, Kptcas puxois, was made independently (in 1898), 

and before the appearance of his second edition. Cirrha was the 
ancient port of Crisa: if dyxidAowt better suits Cirrha, puxots is more 
suggestive of Crisa: cp. Pind. P. vi. 18 Kpicaias évi rrvxais. Wilamo- 
witz proposed Kovpas puxois,—z.e. Syracuse, as the city of Persephone. 
But here we clearly need a mention of Delphi, to balance that of 
Olympia (éAvpruovixas) in v.17. An indication of the Pythian victories 
merely by the word rade would be too obscure. 


Ode V. 2 otparayé—See Freeman, Sicily, vol. 1. Appendix m1. V. 2 
Pp- 499 —502, on ‘Gelon as General and King’: also pp. 135137: and 
as to the title of BacWe’s given to Hieron by Pindar, pp. 540—542. 
In Class. Rev. xi. p. 98 (March, 1899) Prof. J. B. Bury holds that 
otpatayé is ‘a definite reference to the formal title orpatayds adro- 
Kpatwp.’ 

It is well to keep the following points clearly in view. 

1. Gelon reigned at Gela from 491 to 485 B.c. In 485 the 
Gamoroi (oligarchic land-owners), who had been driven out of Syracuse 
by the democrats, and had established themselves at Casmenae, asked 
help from Gelon, who undertook to restore them. ‘When he drew 
near to the city, the new democracy at once submitted, and Gelén 
became lord of Syracuse’ (Freeman, Sze. 11. 127). He reigned at 
Syracuse from 485 to his death in 478. 

2. That Gelon af some time held the office of otparnyos avroxpatwp 
is a belief which rests on the following authorities. (i) Diodorus 
XII. 94 says that, in 405 B.c., the elder Dionysius was made otparyyos 
avtoxpatwp against the Carthaginians. One motive for this measure 
was that in 480 the Carthaginians had been defeated at Himera, otpary- 
yotvros TéAwvos attoxpdropos. (ii) Polyaenus 1. 27 § 1 says that, for 
the war against the Carthaginians in 480, Gelon was elected ‘general 
with full powers’ (otparnyds atroxpatwp xepotovnGeis). He ‘rendered 
his account’ of that office to the people (ev@vvas dovs THs avtoxpdtopos 
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dpyjs), and, having thus laid it down, appeared unarmed before the 
armed people in the agora. They re-elected him general; and ‘so’ he 
became tvpavvos. (otto by tapaxdrnbeis Sevtepov otparyynoat TUPAvVOS 
éyévero Supaxovolwv.) This, as Freeman observes, is ‘evidently the same 
scene as that which Diodorus (xt. 26) describes on Gelon’s return from 
Himera, which ends with the people saluting Gelén as 4zng.’ Polyaenus 
has misconceived the circumstances, but must have had some definite 
authority for the title orparyyds avroxpatwp. (iii) The Schol. on 
Pind. O. u. 29 cites Timaeus of Tauromenium (d. crc. 256 B.C.?), who 
wrote a history of Sicily (Suxedtka) down to 264 B.c.: rod dé Tédwvos 
redevtav Tov Blov pédrXovtos, TloAvLyAos adeAhds THY TTpaTHylav Kal THY 
yapetiy Tod adeAod Siadéxera. (Frag. go, Miller, Frag. Fist 
p. 214.) 

3. It is probable, though it cannot be proved, that Gelon was 
made otpatayds avroxpatwp, not for the first time in 480, with a view to 
a war against the Carthaginians, but in 485, when he became master of 
Syracuse. It may have been the official title under which his virtual 
kingship was veiled. (See Freeman, Svc. 11. p. 137.) 

4. After his great victory at Himera in 480, Gelon was saluted by 
the Syracusans as ‘benefactor, saviour, and king’ (Bac.éa: Diod. 
xI. 26). Freeman doubts whether Gelon was ever ‘clothed with any 
formal kingship’ (.Szc. 11. p. 203). Diodorus, however, in x1. 38 styles 
him 6 Baowebls Tédwv. In Her. vit. 61 the Athenian envoy addresses 
him as @ BaowWed Svpyxoociwv. (Freeman regards this address as ‘more 
or less sarcastic’; which seems to me improbable: though it may 
readily be granted that no stress can safely be laid on the use of the 
word Bacid«d there.) 

5. In regard to Hieron, there is no direct evidence that he was 
ever styled orpatayds avtoxpatwp. The interpretation of oTparayée in 
that sense here rests entirely on the hypothesis that the title was 
transmitted from Gelon to Hieron; as Timaeus states that it passed 
from Gelon to Polyzelus. Prof. Bury ingeniously observes that Pindar 
in /. u. 58 ‘addresses Hieron as zpvtav kvpe...ctparod, an accurate 
paraphrase of orpatayé avroxpatwp.’ It is well, however, to consider 
the whole of Pindar’s phrase :—zpvrave xvpte woddGy prev evoTepavwy 
dyuiav Kai otpatod, ‘sovereign prince of many streets encircled with 
goodly walls, and of a great host.’ otparod is used as in verse 87 of the 
same ode,—6 AdBpos otpards, = Samos: cp. Aesch. Enum. 566. Hieron, 
in this passage of Pindar, is not specially the ‘ general with Sull powers,’ 
but the lord of a strong and fair city, of Syracuse and its people. 

6. On the whole, I should be disposed to think that oTpatayeé is 
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_ merely a general designation, ‘war-lord,’ and does not refer to a special 


_ office. But I do not regard the latter view as inadmissible. My object . 


a 


has been to define the amount and the limits of the evidence for that 
view. 

7- I would only add that the fact of Pindar styling Hieron 
Racrrevs, in Odes designed for performance at Syracuse (QO. 1. 23, 
P. 11. 79), proves much more than the poet’s belief that the title was 
one which Hieron would like. It shows that Hieron felt no danger in 
being publicly so styled. That being so, the motive for ved/ing royal 
power under the title of orpatayds avroxpdtwp cannot, in Hieron’s case, 
have been very strong, whatever it may have been in Gelon’s earlier 
years of rule at Syracuse. Whether Hieron ever formally became 
Baorres, we cannot say. But, if he was styled ozparayds avroxparwp, 
it would not follow that he was not also styled Baowdevs. The former 
title came down from Gelon: if the latter was also taken by Gelon, or 
by Hieron, the military title might well remain associated with it. 


Ode V. 11f. vacoov Eévos tperépay mép- 


qe. KAcevydy és mdéAw 


=26f. Svomalraka kipata vopa- 

tar 8 &y dtpitw xde. 
Verses 11 and 26 are longer by a syllable than the corresponding V. 11f.,. 
verses in the other strophes. It is easy to correct verse 26 by reading . 
vopa instead of vwwata. (The first hand had orginally written NOMAT, 
though the I has been deleted.) And vwpe would be intrinsically 
preferable to vwxérar. But verse 11 resists emendation. The following 
conjectures may be mentioned. (1) R. J. Walker, wAet for mépre. 
(2) A. Platt, wAéwy for réwre (deleting, in 14, de after e6éAe). H. 


iS] 
Q- 


Richards, réuzre: és Oetav woAw. The easiest correction would be réupe 
KAewav és modu, but méure is clearly right. wvppe mporéurer would 
depart too far from the ms. The conclusion must be, I think, that 
verse 11 is sound. If a corruption exists there, it is deeper than can 
now be traced. But if v. 11 is sound, verse 26 is so also. 
The same phenomenon recurs in verse 14, =v. 29: 
13 XxpvordprvKkos Ovpavias KAet- 
vos Oepdrrwv: eBéder Sé 


28 emrotpixa abv Lepipov tvot- 
ato @epay dplyve- 
30 Tos per’ dvOparros tSeiv. 
31—2 
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Now in v. 30 per’ is certainly awkward (though, as I have tried to 
show in the commentary, quite intelligible); Weil suggested péy’, or 
(keeping per’) ofwvois instead of avOpuros. R. J. Walker would delete 
per’ (a remedy which Blass approves, p. x1, and p. 49, 3rd ed.). This 
would doubtless be preferable to altering dpéyvwros into apuyvois (Pind. 
NV. v. 12). But here, just as in the former case, it is the verse in the 
strophe which resists emendation. ‘There is only one way of shortening 
verse 14, viz., by deleting d¢ after é0é\e. But an asyndeton there 
would be intolerable. If 8€ is to be removed, a participle must (as 
Platt saw) replace wéure in 11f.; but this, again, is an improbable 
change. 

Thus the first strophe and antistrophe present two instances (v. 
11=26, and v. 14=29) in which the metre varies from that of the 
subsequent strophes and antistrophes. In neither case does it seem 
possible to find any really probable emendation. And it would be a 
very singular coincidence if corruption of the text had produced 
precisely this peculiarity in two passages of the first strophe and 
antistrophe, but nowhere else in the other 170 verses of the ode. 
Again, it is evident that the anomalies cannot be explained by supposing 
that, in all the pairs of strophes after the first, the final long syllable of 
the verses corresponding with r1 and 14 was protracted, so that e.g. in 
V. 51 potpav te kadwv éropev the last syllable was equivalent in time to 
—y. I incline, then, to believe that in v. 11 (26) and 14 (=29) the 
text is sound ; and that for some reason or other the poet varied from 
this model in the corresponding verses of the later strophes. It seems 
possible that the slight variation was due to mere inadvertence. 


Ode V. 56—175. THE MELEAGER-MYTH. 


v.56—175 The mythical genealogy, so far as it appears in Bacchylides, is as 


follows :— 
Thestius of Pleuron, 
Porthaon (v. 70) king of the Curetes 
| en 
Oeneus of Calydon, king | | 
of the Aetolians, + Althaea Althaea Iphiclus Aphares 
| (v. 128) (v. 119) 
| | 
Meleager Agelaus Deianeira 


(vem 07) 


After the narrative in the Homeric IpeoBeta (/7. 9. 529—599), that 
of Bacchylides is the oldest complete recital of the story which we 
possess. Certain points are deserving of notice. 


The Homeric version is in outline as follows. Oeneus, king of 
Calydon, had angered Artemis by withholding the harvest first-fruits 
(GaA%ova) due to her; and she sent the wild boar to ravage his land. 
His Aetolian subjects were aided by their neighbours, the Curetes, in 
the boar-hunt. Meleager slew the boar. Then the Aetolians fell to 
fighting with the Curetes for the boar’s head and hide. In the fight, 
Meleager slew some of Althaea’s brethren, his uncles. Thereupon his 
- mother cursed him (567 70AX’ dxéovo’ yparo Kaglyvytowo édvo.o), calling 
on Hades and Persephone to avenge her brothers. Meleager, in wrath 
at her curse, withdrew to his house. Meanwhile the Curetes were at 
the gates of Calydon, pressing the town hard. The Aetolian elders 
sent priests to Meleager, beseeching him to come forth and help them ; 
his father Oeneus, his sisters, even Althaea herself, implored his aid ; 
but in vain. The Curetes were already climbing the walls and firing 
the city, when Cleopatra, Meleager’s wife, prevailed with him. He 
donned his armour, and repelled the foe. But, so tardy had he been, 
. he won no thanks. That is the point which Phoenix, in telling the: 
story, wishes to urge :—If Achilles delays too long, then, even if at last 
he saves the Greeks, the service will have no grace. The Homeric poet 
was not concerned to tell Aow Meleager eventually died. He merely 
says that Althaea’s curse was heard by ‘the Erinys who walks in 
darkness’ (571). And there is no allusion to the story of Althaea’s 
brand. 

But we know from Pausanias (10. 31 § 3) that, in two other epics, 
the Muvas and the "Hota, Meleager was slain by Apollo. The Homeric 
poet was probably conscious of that version. Ernst Kuhnert, in his 
excellent article ‘ Meleagros’ in Roscher’s Lexzkon, supposes, indeed, that 
the Homeric poet conceived Meleager as slain by the arrow of Apollo 
just when he had repelled the Curetes (597),—so that ‘he bought the 
victory of the Aetolians by his death’ (p. 2592). That, however, would 
destroy the force of 7d & otxeérs ddpa réAecoay (598). The point is that 
he had to yield at last, and then missed the reward which a timely 
compliance would have won. But if he died before the reward could 
in any case have been given, the moral which Phoenix wishes to draw 
is lost. The poet of the IlperBeia must have imagined his death as 
occurring later. 

The version of Meleager’s death which made him fall Ly the shaft 
of Apollo was evidently well-suited to any epic poem which aimed at 
exalting the Aetolian hero. That was a glorious end for him. To 
perish with the wasting of Althaea’s brand was a tragic, but not a 
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glorious, death. Such+a doom was fitted, by its pathos, for lyric 
treatment; while, as illustrating the power of destiny, it was a suitable 
motive for drama. And it is in Attic drama that the earliest extant 
notice of Althaea’s brand is found. The verses of Phrynichus have 
been quoted in the commentary (on ¢urpov in v. 142): they occurred in 
his UAevpsvias, Pausanias (10. 31 § 4) prefaces his citation of the 
verses with these words :—rotrov tov Adyov (the story of the brand) 
Dpdyvixos § Todvdpadpovos mpadros ev Spapare ederEe TlXevpwviaus. And 
he adds this comment :—od pyv daiveral ye 6 Ppivixos tpoayayov Tov 
do-yov és A€ov, Ws EVpNa av TLS OiKEtor, mpocawapevos 6& adrov povov, are 
és dav Hon diaBeBonpévov 76 “EAAnvixov. ‘It does not appear, however, 
that Phrynichus developed the story at greater length, as a man would 
naturally do if the invention was his own; he has merely touched upon tt, 
as if it were already notorious throughout Hellas.’ So, according to 
Pausanias, the reference to Althaea’s brand in the lyric passage of the 
Pleuroniae was merely a passing allusion,—just like that of Aeschylus to 
the same story in the lyrics of the Choephori (604 ff.). Kekulé, indeed 
(Fabula Meleagrea, p. 13, 1862), holds that the word éde€e, used by 
Pausanias in reference to Phrynichus, implies that the story of the brand 
was a principal incident of the play. But I do not see how that view 
can be reconciled with the comment just quoted. 

What was the subject of the /leurvontae? It has been conjectured 
that the play dealt with the Calydonian boar-hunt; that the scene was 
laid at Calydon ; and that the chorus was composed of handmaids whom 
Althaea had brought from her paternal home at Pleuron. Carl Robert}, 
however, has lately re-affirmed the view of Welcker’, that the scene of 
the play was laid at Pleuron, and that its theme was the siege of that 
town by the Aetolians. 

Bacchylides relates how the Aetolians, among whom Meleager was 
foremost, drove the Curetes in flight to Pleuron. It was under the walls 
of Pleuron that Meleager expired (Iv. 149—154). The rout of the Curetes 
was followed by the siege of their city. In the Plewroniae of Phrynichus, ” 
Carl Robert suggests, the persons may have been Thestius, one or two 
of his sons, and two messengers, who narrated the boar-hunt, the fight 
for the trophies, the slaying of the Thestiadae by Meleager, and Althaea’s 
vengeance on her son. At any rate, Robert thinks it certain that the 
outline of the story, so far as Bacchylides gives it, follows substantially the 
same version which was used by Phrynichus in the Pleuroniae. That 


1 Hermes, vol, XXX11I. (1898), pp. 151 ff. 
2 Die griech. Tragidien, i, 2x ff. 
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Seems probable enough: though, in the absence of more data, it seems 
difficult to speak with any confidence on the subject. One remark, 
however, at once suggests itself. Pausanias says that the lyric reference 
in the /leuroniae to Althaea’s brand was merely a passing allusion. 
And he may be right, even though, in his day, that play was known 
only through fragments or notices. But, if he is right, then the death 
of Meleager through the burning of the brand cannot have been narrated 
In a messenger’s speech. In any case, it is clear that the story of 
Althaea’s brand is older than Phrynichus,—ze. goes back to at least the 
sixth century B.C. The common source of Phrynichus and Bacchylides 
may have been some epic poem of which no trace remains. 

With regard to the significance of the brand, Kuhnert has collected 
(2hein. Mus. 49. pp. 40 ff.) a number of illustrations and analogies. The 
essential idea,—that of a link between the /ight of Zife within the man, and 
some external light on whose existence the other depends,—is frequent 
in mythology. A writer on modern Greece notices a belief existing 
. among the peasants of Zacynthus, that in the other world there are 
countless little lights or tapers, each of which controls a human life ; 
when the taper goes out, the life is quenched (B. Schmidt, Volksleben d. 
Veugr. p. 246). The legend that Meleager perished by the wasting of 
the brand may, indeed, be regarded as the element which connects the 
Meleager-myth with Aetolian folk-lore. 

One thing must be added. The //ad knows Althaea’s curse only, 
not her brand. ‘The curse is, in fact, a delegation of vengeance to the 
divine powers invoked. The burning of the brand is a mode of 
vengeance which the mortal could wreak without aid. But the curse 
and the brand cannot properly be regarded as alternatives, characteristic 
respectively of two versions in which the story was current. For the 
burning of the brand might naturally be conceived as preceded or 
accompanied by some form of imprecation. ‘The chanting of a spell 
is a normal adjunct of evil magic. Bacchylides says, 

Kate Te dardad€as 
ék Aapvakos wKvjopov 


‘ > 4, 
utpov ayKxA\avouca. 


If ayx\avoaca be the right reading (see n. on Vv. 140 ff.), this con- 
sideration may help to explain it. In her passionate anguish for the 
deaths of her brothers, she invoked a curse on her son. So the 
Antigone of Sophocles (vv. 427 ff.), when she saw the corpse of her 
brother denuded of the dust which she had sprinkled on it, yoouw 


eEwpwgkev, ek 8 apas KaKas npato K.T.A, 
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Bacchylides, like the Homeric poet, is silent concerning Atalanta. 
It is certain that Atalanta had a place in old forms of the Meleager- 
myth. Her absence from the Z/ad (which merely refers generally to 
hunters ‘from many cities,’ 9. 544) is certainly not significant in a 
contrary sense. She appears on some black-figured vases in the 


Calydonian hunt: where, however, she is not especially associated 


with Meleager, but with another hero, Melanion. Euripides, in his 
Meleager, was the first who made Meleager the lover of Atalanta. 
That love was the leading motive of the play. He gave her the 
trophies of the boar. His uncles, the Thestiadae, took them away 
from her; and he then slew them. The siege of Pleuron did not come 
in. (Cp. Ovid, AZe¢. vii. 428—461.) 

The scholiast on /éad 21. 194 quotes Pindar for a ioropia to 
the following effect. Heracles, when he visited Hades to bring up 


Cerberus, was besought by the shade of Meleager to wed Deianeira. 


Heracles afterwards obtained the consent of her father Oeneus, and 
delivered his bride from the pursuit of Achelous. In the version given 
by Bacchylides, Heracles first expresses the wish to marry a sister of 


Meleager: it is only then that the latter mentions Deianeira. At first 


sight a modern reader might be disposed to think that, in telling the 
story thus, Bacchylides has the advantage of Pindar. Surely it is fitting 
that Heracles should make the proposal, rather than that it should 
proceed from Meleager? But further consideration will show that the 
version followed by Pindar is in a truer and finer harmony with the 
spirit of the myth. The significance of the scene in Hades depends on 
the antithesis of the two great heroes,—the living and the departed. 
There is no longer a Meleager on the earth; but a Heracles has 
succeeded to his renown, Deianeira is beset by a suitor whom she 
abhors. Meleager, in the shades, asks protection for his helpless sister 
from the only living champion who can worthily fill her brother’s place. 
In this conception there is a higher poetry, a deeper pathos, than in 


that which Bacchylides adopts. The Heracles of his ode seeks ° 


Deianeira’s hand partly through admiration for Meleager, partly through 
pity for him. There is, however, no ground for assuming that Bacchylides 
was the first to tell the story in this way. And, given this form of the 
story, his manner of telling it has a great charm of its own, It is also 
impressive that the fateful marriage should spring from an impulse 
originating in the mind of Heracles himself. 

There are some traces of Bacchylides in the later literature of the 
myth. <Apollodorus 1. 8. 2. §2 follows him in the description of the 
boar (cp. verses 107—110). As the sisters of Meleager, who bewailed 
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him, were changed into pedeaypides (guinea-fowls), compilers of meta- 

_ morphoses treated his story. Nicander told it in the third book of his 
‘Erepovovpeva. That source was one of those used by Antoninus 
Liberalis (¢. A.D. 150) in his perapoppucaewr ovvaywyy, Cc. 2; but he drew 

- A on Homer, Bacchylides, and Euripides (see Carl Robert, Zc. p. 
158). 


Ode V. 106 f. KadXlyopov Kadu8ava. 


evpixopos is sometimes so used in poetry as to confirm the view of V. 106 f, 

Aristarchus that the old poets made it serve, metro cogente, for edptxwpos : 

the strongest instance is //. 9. 478 8¢ “EAdados edpvxdpoo. Cp. Pind. 7. 

» vill. 55 and Eur. Bacch. 77 evpvxopous ays. This was an illegitimate 

use: xopos is ‘an enclosed place’ (akin to ydpros, ‘courtyard,’ and 

hortus, but unconnected with ydpos). But is there any good reason for 

supposing that xadAiyopos was ever used in the sense of xaddiywpos? 

This verse is more favourable to such a supposition than perhaps any 

_-other extant passage; yet even here it is quite unnecessary to assume 
that sense. 


Ode V. 172 f.  xAwpatyxeva... Aaidverpay, 


The sense of xAwpos, as a word of colour, is that which it derives y, 172 £, 
from xAon, young vegetation. It means properly pale green. ‘Then it 
is applied to verdure or foliage generally (xAwpav av’ vAnv, Eur. Lipp. 17). 
But pale green may have a yellowish tinge; and xAwpdos came to be 
used (in poetry at least) to mean simply ‘yellow’: yAwpav Wapabov in 
Soph. Az. 1064 is the clearest instance: xAwpov péAt (//. 11. 631) is 
probably another, though ‘fresh’ is a possible sense there. As an 
epithet of the human complexion, the word means ‘pale,’ especially 
with the greenish tint of sickness or fear: yAwpds vrai deous (77. 10. 376). 
Evidently, then, yAwpavyxnv, as an epithet of Deianeira, cannot mean 
‘with fair neck.’ 

Nor can yxAwpadxyyv, as an epithet of the nightingale (Simonides, 
fr. 73), refer to colour: that bird’s neck is not pale green or yellow. 
The phrase yAwpyls dnduv in the Odyssey (19. 518) has, indeed, been 
understood by Buchholz (Hom. Real. 1. 2. 123) as denoting plumage of 
that tint ; then, however, he is obliged to suppose that aydwv is not the 
nightingale,—whose hue is a rcddish-brown,—but a bird of some other 
species,—perhaps the serin finch, akin to the canary. A more refined 
and poetical interpretation of xAwpyis is that propounded by Mr W. 
Warde Fowler, writing in the Classical Review (vol. tv. p. 50) on Verg. 


VI. 3f. 
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Geo. 1. srrf.; viz., that it means ‘green-tinted,’ by the shadows of the 
thick foliage falling on the bird. Mr Marindin again (C/ass. Rev. vol. Iv. 
p. 231) takes xAwpyis as = ‘fresh, living, gushing’: ‘liquid’ nightingale 
in the sense of ‘liquid-voiced.’ Yet I cannot help thinking that 
there is more probability in the simple explanation of xAwpyis given by 
the scholiast,—7y év xAwpots Pavopévyn (or diarpiBovaa), ‘haunting the 
green covert. The bird is described just afterwards as 


Sevdpéwy év wetadouor Kabilopévy wuKwotow. 


The interpretation of yAwpavxnv must be sought through the other 
sense which yAwpos takes from yAoy,—that of ‘fresh,’ without any direct 


pt Si 


reference to colour. That sense appears in such phrases as xAwpats — 


éépoais (Pind. WV. vil. 40), xAwpov...daxpv (Eur. Med. 906, ‘the welling 
tear’): sometimes connoting vigour, as in Theocr. 14. 70, as yovv 
xAwporv, ‘while the knee is nimble’ (dum. .virent genua, Hor. Ep. 13. 4). 
When Simonides spoke of the vernal nightingale as yAwpavyny, he 
meant, I think, ‘ with fresh throat’; ze. with a throat of fresh, youthful, 
elastic vigour. Thus the sense which I attach to xAwpds in the com- 
pound is less special and definite than that which Mr Marindin gives to 
it, when he suggests, as one rendering of yAwpavyyv, ‘with supple or 
Jeexible neck’ (Class. Rev. X11. 37): but it is equally expressive of that 
quality which the Homeric poet describes ;—@dpa tpwrdca xéer toAunxéa 
gwvyv, ‘with many a trill she pours her full-toned song’ (Od. 19. 521). 
An alternative version, which Mr Marindin proposes, is, ‘with “gud 
throat’; but this gives to the throat an epithet which belongs rather to 
the voice. The idea of xAwpavyxyny, as I conceive it, is contained in the 
phrase of Keats, when he speaks of the nightingale as singing ‘in full- 
throated ease.’ It is in favour of this explanation that, if it be right, 
the primary sense of xAwpavynvy, as applied to the nightingale by 
Simonides, is the same which it bears when applied to Deianeira by 
Bacchylides. In both cases it means ‘with fresh young throat (or 
neck)’; the reference, in the case of the bird, being to the fresh life 
with which the throat pours forth song ; and, in the case of the maiden, 


3? 
to the fresh bloom of youth on the neck. 


Ode VI. 3 f—-Blass supplies the syllables v ——, lost after IPOXOAIC, 
by reading mpoxoaio[. wxdv], with a full stop. He then takes 8¢ goca in 
v. 4 as exclamatory: ‘For how many victories’ has the praise of Ceos 
been sung! That seems too jerky for our poet’s style; his sentences are 
wont to flow on smoothly. I cannot doubt that 6oca is here the 
relative. Dr Kenyon writes mpoxoaic[: cepvais], and takes écca as 


“ 


+ 


ng to Lachon’s feats: “e., ‘L. has won glory, on account of all 
1 deeds (of his) young men lately sang his praises at Olympia.’ 
amdpoev, followed by zoré, could scarcely denote so recent a 
m 6oc0a must (I think) refer to the whole series of victories 
ned by Ceans. 


Eide VII. 14. Verse 14 (which was the eleventh verse of the lost VII. 14 
3th column) ended with the letters ou», After that verse, from 21 to 
24 verses were needed to complete column 13. Two fragments, 
4 (= Kenyon’s frag. 7, pp. 199f. of his ed.), and 4 (= Kenyon’s frag. 12, 
P. 202), are placed by Blass after v. 14. The appearance of the 
papyrus makes it probable that these two fragments belonged to 
column 13. They supply minute fragments of 14 verses. (See above, 


_ p- 298.) Blass edits them, with a few small supplements, thus (3rd ed., 
ps 69) — 


7 (a) dirayA]ae(?) Xarpddrar[ 
—plevoy etoeB[ 


= }rou Gav[ aru |e? a 


Je warpidos-[ 
(5) Jveoxpirov[, 


Jarexvov[, 
* * * * 


(2) Joy ayor[ 
|rav Aura[ pay 
|vacceral 
majidas “EAd[ ver ? 
(5) ro |Avap7reA|o. 
Jarov Bpv[ov 
Z\nvos? ev x 
|rep avur| mos ? 
* * * % 
The Xaupddas of the first verse was (Blass conjectures) some kinsman 
of Lachon, after whose death (v. 2) Lachon has brought fresh honour to 
the family. At any rate roAvdy7edo- (6 5) was the epithet of Ceos: 


ep. vi. 5. 
Ode VIII. 99 —102.—Given aivéor in v. 102, two views of the context VIII. 99— 
102 
are possible. (1) A point may be placed after -evyras in v. 99, so that 
a new clause shall begin with ypyceooKdsrpov. That seems the more 
probable construction. (2) Or a point may be placed after Avos in 


vy. 100, when the word ending in evvras must be construed with Ads. 


IX. 9—14 
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Thus Blass writes, dr «tdvras | xpuocooxamtpov vos. | @ te Kadov 


fé|perar, | todr’| aivéou. 


Seeing that dyapréore follows (103 f.), the most natural reading — 


in v. 102 would be viv 6 véo. (Cp. XII. 190 vikav...éAmeT, © VEL: 
and Pind. /. vu. 2 & véo, addressed to the youths of the comus.) But 
the traces in the Ms. seem to prove that the letters NEOI were preceded 
either by Al or by N._ It is possible, indeed, that the poet wrote viv & 


véou, and that 6 afterwards dropped out, leaving NYNNEOI. If that — 


could be assumed, it would follow that there was a stop after éperas. 
Verses 99—101 might then have run somewhat as follows: pA<dvras 


| xpvreooxamrpou Ads | ef ze Kaddv épera (‘ welcoming, cherishing, any : 


good gift that is borne to them from Zeus’). 


Ode IX. 9—14. 


lal , > Mg 
Q G..a°t Kal VOY KagLYVATAS aKO’TAs 
lal t pw ip /, 
Io vacwwtw éxivnoey AryiPOoyyov peAtooav 
cal ” 

II ..eupes tv abavatov Movoady ayaApa 

\ > , m” 
12 évvdv avOpwroow «in 

$3 

13 Xappa, Teav aperav 


14 pavtov érxOoviouw etc. 


From teav in v. 13 it is certain that a mention of the victor’s name 
had preceded. That mention must have occurred either in vy. 9 or 
inv. Io. 

(1) If it occurred in v. 9, “AyAa@ (Blass) seems to be the only 
name which agrees with all the traces in the Ms. “AyAads occurs as 
a mythological name (a son of Thyestes, schol. Eur. Or. 5, 812: a son 
of Hermione, schol. Eur. Avdr. 32), though not otherwise. ‘There are, 
of course, several other names, beginning with A, which would scan 
here; as Aioiw, “Axtiw, “AAxia, “Avtia, Apia, Adyéa, all of which occur 
as Athenian proper names ; but none of them satisfy the indications of a 
perispomenon vowel (@ or @) before the final , and of A (or A, or A) as 
the letter before it. If the name stood here, I think that AyAa@ is most 
probable. 

Assuming ’AyAa@ in 9, we must infer that the letters -epes in 11 
belonged to an epithet of dyaAwa. The first letter of the verse is quite 
uncertain, but the slight trace would suit A, A, or A. The second letter 
was (as Kenyon thinks) X or A; and so Blass (who had thought of K) 
now holds : all that remains is a trace (little more than a dot) of the top. 
The space between epes and the beginning of the verse is about the 


same as that which is usually filled by the letters AX (eg. in "Ayauav, 
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~X. 126). But there would be room for three letters, if two of them 
were thin. 

Blass’s &xapés therefore suits the data in the ms. The word occurs 
only in Batrachomyomachia 300 as an epithet of crabs Ciena here 
Blass takes it as = dyeporoénrov. 

(2) The other possibility is that the proper name stood in y. 2; 
-epes being the end of a vocative. Evyewes is Jurenka’s conjecture ; and 
I can find nothing better. Evyewp and Evyeipos occur as names ; 
Evxeipys does not: in view of axepys, however, that may be waived. 
A stronger objection is that the trace of the first letter in the ms. does 
not suit E. If the name stood in v. 11, then the word or words before 
kal viv in v. g must have marked the transition from the poem 
concerning yua to the immediate theme. 


Ode IX. 19—26. 


19 év Hocedavos repixAetois aebXots 

20 edOis &deElas “EAAaow roddv Sppav tayxeiav 
21 devrepov & ov]pourw exe oradior, 

22 Oepylav eri] rvéwy aedXay, 

23 €oral. Bpexw|v 8 Gé atre Oarypwv édaiw 
24 ddpe|’ és evOpoolv euritvwv dp.ror, 

25 terp[aéArktov érei 


26 kapwWev Spopov. “IoOptovixay etc. 


With regard to this passage, the following points seem fairly certain. Ix. 19—26 

(1) A sentence begins with v. 19. (2) A sentence ends with dpopov in 
26. Verses 25 and 26 complete the description of the athlete’s running; 
they stand in close connexion with vv. 23 and 24. (3) In 21 ovpoww.., 
oradiov denotes the end of the course from which the runners started. 
(4) In v. 24 dpedov is the crowd of spectators, and not (as Blass takes it) 
the throng of competitors. ép7itvwv expresses how the victor rushed into 
the crowd of spectators who pressed around the goal, as he completed 
the fourth round of the course. (5) In v. 22 the supplement depp{av 
ért] is scarcely doubtful. That being so, the word em, and a comparison 
with the epigram quoted in the commentary, render it certain that this 
athlete ran with success in two consecutive foot-races. In v. 20 the -as 
before "EAAaow indicates the second person singular of an aorist. 
Blass well supplies «d@is @ek]as. By eifvs I understand ‘at the 
outset, —t.e. in the first foot-race in which the athlete was engaged. 
Accordingly in verse 21, before ov]poww, I supply Seitepov 8’, which 
exactly fits the gap in the papyrus. 
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The most difficult question is that raised by verse 23. The first 
hand wrote ECTA..... NA’AIZE @ATHPON EAAIOI. Of the Ain ECTA 
only a small trace remains. The space between that A and N would 
admit not more than about five letters. ‘The second corrector (A*) 
changed AIZE to AYTE. We may be fairly sure that adre was not a 
mere guess by A®. The first hand made several gross errors in this 
ode, as EiBou.wy for ebBovdwv in 27 f., érictarar for émorapar in 38, 
Bpwrevopev for Bpioe.rd pev in 47: the true reading is in each case due 
to A®°, (In 51, indeed, A® seems to have tampered with a sound reading; 
but what he meant there is doubtful.) (1) Now suppose that the 
original reading was Bpéxov 8 dif’ aére: our poet has elsewhere, of 
dloow, only digov (11. 1) and aigay (x1. 144): but Pindar JV. vit. 40 
uses @ooer: and Bacchylides could certainly have written dé’ (@&). 
The word suits a runner darting forward from the starting-point: cp. 
Soph. ZZ 711 (of chariots), trat cadmreyyos pfav. From Bpéexov 8 G& 
atte may have come two readings, (a) Bpéywr 8° aige, and (4) Bpéxwv &° 
atte. The latter violates metre; but A®* regarded metre as little as the 
scribe did (p. 134). It also mars the sense, a finite verb being wanted ; 
but Bpéywy may have become Bpéxev. If, then, A® found aire in his 
copy, we can understand his substituting it, as he did, for aiée. 
(2) There is another possibility. Suppose that the original reading 
was Stavelv 8° avre. For movable v before a consonant, cp. v. 10, and 
x1, 128 Ang~ev dé. The scribe, heedless as he was of sense (p. 127), 
may have misread atte as aife, owing to the Ptolemaic forms of Y and 
E (p. 125), especially if the letters vr had been slightly damaged. But 
in this obscure matter I incline at present to the former hypothesis. 

It remains to notice the transition, in the course of verses 19—26, 
from the second to the third person. The second person is proved by 
the ending -ds in y. 20, whether the word was evderE Jas or another. But 
in v. 23 the verb of the clause introduced by 8€ cannot have been in 
the 2nd pers., since the traces of the letter before A’ suit only N. Hence 
it appears that, in v. 20, the poet continued to apostrophise the victor, a& 
he had been doing in the immediately preceding verses (13 redv, 
18 Ojxas): but, when he came to narrate the victor’s exploits, glided 
into the third person (23 éora x.7.d., 26 Kaper). 

Prof. Blass gives vv. 19—28 as follows :— 


19 év IlocvedGvos mwepixAXertots acOXous 

20 edfis evdegtlas “EXNacw roddv Spydiy taxecav, 
21 éxdavels ov |pourey émt otadiov' 

22 Oep|pav S er] zvéwv aeddav 


> 


23 éoral, Bpéxov] 8 aife Oarypwov Rater 
24 ddpe [? és trmolv eumirvwy dptrov. 


n Be, 25 terpl[acAuxror éel 

3 26 Kappev Spopor, “Iobpovicav 
oo 27 dis v[w dyx|apvéav eiBov- 
7 . 28 Awy[L——]wv mpodarar. 


x 
i. 


‘The words printed in thick type are those which he supplies. 
As to punctuation, he has a point after oradiov in 21, and a full stop 
after ducAov in 24. The sense (if I understand it aright) is as follows :— 
4 ‘In Poseidon’s renowned games thou didst show thy rushing speed to the 
Greeks at the outset, when thou camest to the front (éxpaveis) at the bounds of 
the course (at the goal). Then, still breathing a storm of hot breath, he took 
his place [at the starting-line], and darted forward, sprinkling the garments 
of the spectators with olive-oil, as he dashed into the throng of runners in the 


fourfold stadion (immwv épdov).’ 


ixmtos dpouos was the technical name for a foot-race in which the 
“course was four times that of the stadion: Paus. 6. 16. 4: dSpdmov 8€ etou 
Tov immiov pyxos diavAo dvo. But the technical term is scarcely felicitous 
here: and opAov is surely the crowd of spectators. 

Then it seems far better to place the full stop after dponov than after 
dpirov. The mention of the athlete’s two victories at the Isthmus 
(26 ff.) is linked with that of his two victories at Nemea (29). The 
word “Io@u.ovixay ought therefore to begin a new sentence. 


Ode IX. 39—45. 7 yap codds...dupdv atgovew. 


The parallel passage of Solon (fr. 13. 43——54) is as follows :— IX. 39-—45 


43 omevd« & dddobev aAdos: 6 pev Kata wovrov adGrat 
év vnvol xpntwy olkade Képdos aye 
45 ixOvoevt’, dvépourr hopedpevos apyadcoow, 
pedwoAnv Yryjs ovdenlav Hépevos: 
dAXos yiv Téuvwv Todvdevdpeov cis éviavTov 
Aurpever, Toiow KaprtN’ dpotpa pede: 
GAXos "AOnvains te kat “Hdaiotov modvréxvew 
50 © épya daels xeipoiv Evdd€yerar Biorov: 
dAXos "OAvpmiddov Movogwy rapa ddpa bidaxbeis, 
imeptns coins pérpov ériorajtevos: 


X. 93 
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GdXov pdvrw @ynxev avak Exaepyos “Atoddwv, 
éyvw & dvdpi Kaxov tyAdHev épxopevor... 


(1) Verses 43—46, on the pursuit of wealth, correspond with 
verses 42f. of Bacchylides, érepos & éwi maou «.7.A. (2) Verses 47f., 
on agriculture, = Bacch. v. 44. (3) The artistic handicrafts in verses 49 f., 
are included under Xapirwy tiwav in Bacch. v. 39. (4) The gift of 
poetry (copins) in verses 51f. is represented by codes in Bacch. v. 39. 
(5) Verses 53f., on soothsaying, answer to Bacch. v. 41 f. 


Ode X. 93. kara Sdackioy qAdKkrafoy trav. 


The only other passage in which the verb dAvxtra{w occurs is Her. 
Ix. 70: of d€ BapBapor ovddev ere orTipos erounTaVvTO TETOVTOS TOD TELXEOS, 
ovd€ Tis abrav dAKys eueuvyto, ddixtaldy Te ota ev ddAiyw Xepw TepoBymevor 
Te Kal ToAAal pupiades KaTetAnpevar avOpwrwv. The sense there is, ‘ they 
were distracted,’ édiw, aduxralw, ddhvoow (L7, 22. 70), éAuKTEw, aAvKTALVH 
(Hesych.), are verbs in which the root aA (éAdouar) takes the special 
sense of mental wandering, unrest, distress. This notion is very easily 
associated with that of bodily unrest ; as e.g. in //. 24. 12 dweverw adAvwv 
mupa Oiv adds. In Lucian, Dial. Mar. 13, wept ras oxPas advovea (said 
of the lovesick Tyro) means ‘ wandering forlorn.’ Here Bacchylides has 
used #Avkrafov in a way which blends the notions of mental and 
physical unrest: ‘roamed wildly.’ 

Blass in his rst and 2nd editions read éAvctalorv, but now, in the 
3rd, he changes it to 4Avoxalov. The use of advoxalw in the Ziad may 
be seen from /Z 5. 253f., ob yap poe yevvatov ddvoKkalovte paxerOat | 
ofS? Katartuccew, ‘Not in my blood is it to fight a skudking fight, or 
cower down’ (so Leaf). Similarly in //. 6. 443, ai Ke xaxds ds voohuw 
ahvoxalw rodeuowo. In the Odyssey the verb takes an accus., 17. 581 
UBpw adrvokdlov avopav brepyvopecvray, ‘ avoiding,’ ‘shunning.’ If, then, 
we read here, kata dacxuv advoxalov vrav, the meaning will be, ‘they 
went stealthily’ through the forest,—seeking to shun observation. But 
that is much less suitable to the case of the frenzied maidens than the 
sense given by 9Av«ragov. 

It is not probable that advoxagw could mean merely ‘to wander’; 
though Apollonius Rhodius once so uses the form advoxw (4. 57): ovr 
ap éy® povvy kata Adtu.ov avrpov addvioxw. Elsewhere ddvoxw is used 
like dAvoKacw. 


> oa 
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Ode X. 118—120. Adoos.. .dorapévav. 


In the three epodes of this ode the ms. gives the 7th and 8th verses 
as follows :— 
(1) Epode 1, wv. 35 f. 
yvepat rokvmdayxro. Bpotav 
dwepoav tréptarov éx xeipav yépas. 
(2) Enpode 2, wv. 77 f. 
tetxos 6@ KvxAwres xapov 
eAOdvres treppiaror KAews ode. 


(3) Epode 3, wv. 119 f. 
Kdoay rap’ evvdpov mpoyo- 


« , , > > ‘ / 
vo. eooapevor, Ipiapor eet xpovw... 


It is admitted on all hands that mpéyovor érrdpevor is corrupt: this is X. 118— 
proved (a) by the construction, since there is no verb for the nominative ; 2?° 
and (4) by the hiatus. 

Prof. v. Wilamowitz writes mpoyévev ércapévev, which Prof. Blass 
adopts. There can be no doubt that éocapévwy is nght. The only 
question is whether zpoyover also is right. 

In support of zpoyovwy, it has been pointed out by Prof. v. Wila- 
mowitz that, if we assume synaphea between the 7th and 8th verses of 
the epode, we have —U—v in 35 f. (-o. Bpordy a-) answering to -Uv— 
in 77 f. (-es xapov éA6-) and in 119 f. (-ov mpoyévwv). The ‘apparent 
choriambus’ in 77 f. and 119 f. can be regarded, Wilamowitz observes, 
as a diperpov daxtvArKoy Katadyyov eis avAAaByv, or as anaclasis of the 
trochaic metre —v—v (ze. of the so-called epitritus). We have before 
us, he says, a kind of metrical correspondence which must in any case 
be allowed for ionics and dochmiacs, though no exact parallel to this 
example in Bacchylides can be produced. 

Such an opinion is entitled to careful consideration. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that zpoyéver is metrically tenable. Ingenious as is 
the theory just stated, there is an objection which it does not meet. The 
whole metrical structure and rhythm of the epode in this poem render it 
natural to think that verse 35, yv@mar woAvAayxror Bporay, is to be read 
as a verse complete in itself; and that in v. 77, tetxos dé KixAwres ka pov 
(where xojov7’ is most improbable), the second syllable of xapoy is to 
be regarded as a syllaba anceps. Now the defence of poyovwr rests 
essentially on the view that, given synaphea, -v~ — is a permissible 
substitute for -U—v. But this, in turn, implies that the two verses, 


Je.B. 32 
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between which synaphea exists, form, to the ear, a single verse; since 


a division of ‘the apparent choriambus’ — vv — which placed - vv (-ov 


mpoy6-) at the end of the first verse, and — (-vwv) at the beginning of the 
second, would evidently be intolerable. But verses 35 f. certainly (and, 
to my feeling, verses 77 f. also) are strongly against the hypothesis of 
such absolute rhythmical continuity in vv. 119 f. It is the teaching 
of the ear which demurs to acquiescence in the technical apology for 
Tpoyovwr. 

As to my mpd vaot’, it is a tentative suggestion for which, in a difficult 


case, one may venture to ask a hearing. It may be observed that . 


it has, at least, one slight recommendation: that of serving to explain 
how éccanévwy came to be corrupted into €oocauevo. If the true 
reading was mpoyovey éocapévwv, such a corruption becomes very 
difficult to understand. The case is wholly different from that in 
vill. 46, where éyydvwv, immediately preceding yeboovro, was changed 
into éyyovo. Here the nearest verb is répoav in 122; and that verb 
stands in a new clause introduced by éret. 

Professor A. Platt (Class. Rev. x1. 61, Feb. 1898) proposed mpd 
youvot’”. This would be excellent if only it yielded a satisfactory sense. 
youves is usually explained as ‘fruitful land’ (from st. yev): but Her. 
Iv. 99 has rov youvdy tov Yovviaxdy, where it clearly means ‘the hill- 
region of Sunium’ (Ztym. MZ. dé€yerar S€ youvds 6 iWydOs Toros). SO 
mpo youvot might mean that the adgos by the river had rising ground 
behind it. But, while the mention of the river is natural, the other 
detail seems rather lacking in point; there is nothing distinctive about 
it. As to the vaos, a mention of it was not, of course, necessary ; but it 
would certainly be natural. (See the passages quoted in the com- 
mentary. ) 

Can mpoyévev have been a gloss on some other word, scanned vu —-, 
meaning ‘ancestors’? Dr W. Headlam thought of watpdev, referring to 
Stesich. fr. 17, tatpw eudv dvtiOeov MeAapzoda, on which Eustathius says 
(316. 16) matpwa Tov Kata& Tarépa tpdyovov eizev. But that seems hardly 
probable. Still less so is mpowdémmwyv, though razor can mean ‘ancestors’ 
(Arist. Pol. 111. 2, 1): and wadavav would (of course) be too vague. 


[The late Prof. Arthur Palmer’s emendation, mpéyo-|vor éroav enol, was 
adopted by Dr Kenyon in the edztio princeps. It was supported by Dr Otto 
Crusius in PAd/ol. Lvl. NF. XI. p. 179. In the Class. Rev. XII. p. 126 
(March, 1898) I endeavoured to show what could be said in favour of it. 
Two objections (the hiatus, and évaay instead of ércavro) could be removed 
by reading 6éscav. Even with 6éccav, however, I now regard the emendation 


oe 


metrically untenable. But, in justice to the memory of a brilliant 
cholar, I still desire, in one respect, Bondeiv tO Aéy@ éphars Bvt. Some 
corn has been cast on the idea that Bacchylides could have alluded to the 
_ Achaean founders of Metapontion as mpdyova..éyoi. I still hold that it was 

perfectly possible and natural for him to do so. As Crusius said (quoting 
Mimnermus fr. 9), ‘Neleus und Nestor sind die wichtigsten xrisrac der 


_ theus (Persae 246 ff.) thus speaks of his native city :— 
e 

-“ Manros S€ modus vw a 

» B6pépac’ a du@dexaret- 

ao xéos Aaov, mparéos e& Ayaav. 


_ The people of the Ionian dodecapolis is ‘a noble scion of the Achaean race.’] 
; 


Ode XII. 58—63. 


I. Prof. Blass restores this passage as follows :— 
- 58 Gédde wap|a Bwyov dpurtdpxov Atos 
59 Nixas élp[ux|vddos dv- 

60 = Opatocw avbea, 

6t & kAvtlav ddfav rodidartov ev al- 
62 épr] tpéper ravpors Bpordv 

63 ailed: cal orav Pavaroo x.7.X. 

1. With regard to dv\Opwroow, it should be observed that the 

second syllable of the word represents a syllable which is short in all 

_ the corresponding verses, 93, 126, 159, 192, 225. ‘This is not a decisive 
objection ; a long syllable may have been allowed there: but, so far as 
it goes, it is a reason for preferring a word which would give -U-v. 

2. Inv. 61, 4, after dvOea at the end of 60, is questionable, seeing 
that hiatus does not occur at the end of any one of the verses which 
correspond with v. 60 :—93, 126, 159, 192. This objection would be 
removed by reading ra (cp. vill. 42 where rad serves as relative pron., 
‘y. 41 ending with Ne‘Aov). There is room for 7a «Avr in the lacuna 
before -ayv. 

3. In 6rf. atéép. seems very improbable. ‘The sense intended is :— 
‘The flowers of victory cherish renown for those few mortals zz heaven 
evermore’; ze. their fame, exalted by poetry, dwells on high with the 
immortals: cp. vil. 82 ff. 10 yé tou Kadov épyov...tyod mapa Sdaipoor 
keira. Blass compares also Pind. fr. 227 Adare SE xpove | épya per’ 
aidép’ depOévta. Now this sense is intrinsically good enough : but it does 

‘not suit this context. The poet is evidently saying, in effect :—‘The 


32—2 


ionischen Inselwelt.’ We have lately acquired a fresh illustration. Timo-_ 


XII. 58— 
63 
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victors are famous for the rest of their days; and then, drav Gavaro.o 
vépos xadvwy, they have xAéos dOdvarov.’ Clearly we need, instead of 
ai6ép., some word which denotes the mortal life. Further, the second 
syllable of aifép: answers to one which is long in all the corresponding 
places, 95, 128, 161, 194, 227. It cannot be doubted, I think, that 
we should read é& aiéw, as I proposed in Kenyon’s edition (p. 115, 
note). 


Il. Prof. v. Wilamowitz would read as follows :— 


58 & rod] wapa Bwpov dpurtapxov Atos 
59 vikas épixvdéos dy- 

60 88worw avbea, 

6I Kal kurt |v do€av zoAvdavrov év ai- 


62 dv] tpéper ravpors Bporav... 


‘Thence’ [from the pancration?—or ‘From that time onwards ’?], 
‘by the altar of Zeus, flowers of victory spring up, and nourish fame,’ ete. 
The intransitive use of dvadsdovac seems to be somewhat rare in Greek 
of the classical age. In both places where Pindar uses it, it is transitive : 
fr. 133 (Persephone dvdiS0t wuxds), and Z v. 39. But Herod. vit. 26 
has va myyat avadidodor Matavdpov. In v. 61 kal xAvr]av is slightly too 
large for the space: kat xad]av would suit it better. 


III. Prof. Housman proposes :— 


58 1G 84 rap|a Bwpdoy apirtapyov Avs 
59 vikas épixvdéos dv- 

60 Sbetow avOea 

61 adyhadv dogav roAvdarrov év ai- 


62 wve tpépe twavpors Bpordv... 


‘There,...for men who have been crowned with the flowers of 
victory, [that wreath, or Zeus] cherishes, &c. The drawback here 
is that there is no evident subject for rpépe. (It is hard to supply Zed's 
from Avds, or the nom. dv@ea from the accus.) In 60f. the hiatus 
between avOea and dyAady is undesirable (see above). 

Adopting Housman’s dvdebeiow, I read Os viv in 58, and ypveéay in 
61 (see commentary). 
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Ode XII. 71—76. 


Prof. Blass now restores the passage as follows (3rd ed., 1904):— 


71 yebas] roAW tayuav 
72 Aiaxod] repWiBporwv 
73 atAdv Kai] del porvdav 
74 Kop[ wv], rarp[ wa |v 
75 vacolv] trépBiov icyiv 
76 Tappaxiav ava paiver. 


‘Through thee, the stately city of Aeacus tastes the delight of flutes XII. 71— 


and exhilarating revels, as thou showest thy paternal isle to be of ° 
exceeding might in the feats of boxer and wrestler’ (éva rappayiav). 
[I suppose Prof. Blass to intend that trépBuov should be the predicate 
of vacov, and ioywv an acc. of respect: since, if trépBuov were taken with 
Fappaxiav, paivwy vacov could not mean ‘glorifying’ it, | 

In v. 73, where the ms. has only......... A....OQN, he thinks that 
the traces after A point to B, or P, or C, or E. He supplies depowéev, 
citing olvov depaivoov in Ion fr. g (= Athen. 2. 35 £), where, however, it 
is only Casaubon’s conjecture: most Mss. have aepoizvovy, one has 
depoirvoov. ‘Lhe word aepaivoos is used by Nonnus: (1) in his para- 
phrase of the Gospel of St John, ch. viii. v. 44, where, in rendering tpets 
éx Tov matpos Tod diaBoAov éoré, he has the phrase watpds aepowoov. 
The word was there translated by superdi; but might also mean, 
‘inciting’ to evil. (2) In Dionysiaca xxx. 68 f., depowdov...Odpavins, 
the Muse who inspires and elevates the mind. Here, then, depowowr, 
as an epithet of xwywv, could mean ‘exhilarating’; but I cannot think 
that the word is at all probable. 

I rather hold, with Kenyon, that the letter which followed A here 
may have been A (only a trace of the top remains): and I would read 
aiddy tré 8 ddumvéwv. (Blass, in his first ed., suggested éBporvowv.) 

In his second ed. (1899) he read atfes in v. 71,—a far better word 
(in my opinion) than yeves. But,—having decided to read depowvowv in 
73, and having also reverted in 74 to kwpwv (which in his second ed. he 
had changed to xwpyav),—he desired to find a verb which could govern 
a genitive as well as an accusative ; since, with depowowy, atAdv tro 7 


was impossible. For my part, if that adjective was to be used at all, 


I should have preferred avées...aiAdv vmo 7 dpawwowr. 
With regard to 76, rappaxiav ava gaivwv, the anastrophe of the 
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prep. does not seem quite happy, since, in this context, the hearer 
would rather expect dvadaivey (‘illustrating’: see commentary). 
Dr Jurenka, in his edition (1898), restores thus :— 
avées woAW vYiayuiay: 
viv 8 dpas tepwiypBpdtwv 
portray ure & ddurvowy Kopov TaTpwav 
vacov, vmepBov ioxdv 


‘ X > , 
Tappaxt cov avapaivwv. 


Ode XII. 127. vukrds avtdoas «.7.A. 


XII. 127 It seems certain that the letters after avracas are to be read as dvare-, 
and not as évar-, But it may be of interest to record one or two of 
the conjectures made on the latter hypothesis. Crusius proposed 
évarerrapévas (to go with vuetos as gen. abs.), ‘when night is spread 
abroad.’ The phrase is, however, more suitable to the diffusion of light 
than to that of darkness: and, in fact, the strictly similar phrases always 
refer to light: e.g. JZ. 17. 371 wértato 8 avyy | yedlov d€eta: Od. 6. 44 
alfpyn | mémratar avédedos: //, 23. 227 vreip ada Kidvatar yos: Her. VII. 
23 dpa yAlw oKidvapevw. 

I was more disposed to read dvarerrapéve (with wévrw), ‘the open 
sea,’ which gives just the needful sense. Cp. Her. vil. 60 év weddyet 
avarertapnéevy vavpaynoes: Aratus, Phaen. 287 f. ph Kxetvw evi pyri 
mepikAvfo.o Oadacoy, | rertapevw weayer Kexpnpévos (‘at the mercy of the 
open sea’). The whole phrase from éy xvav6éi to avarerrapevw would 
be one, without a pause. Blass formerly read vuxtos avracacay arexGo- 
pevas (with vatv fody in 124), ‘having fallen in with hateful night.’ 
(Pind. WV. x. 83 yfjpas dzexOopevov.) [My earliest suggestion was 
avaravoyévov : they were resting, on a calm sea, in fancied security, 
when the storm burst upon them. ] 


Ode XII. 158—163. 4 tAdpoves...ardduv. 


XII. 158— 158. Before vréppiadov Jurenka and Ludwich propose svedovtes 
465 (Blass wvéovtes). Kenyon, xatpovres or xAdLovtes (so also Nairn, Tyrrell). 
Platt, @adXovres. 
159. Nairn supplies péyior’ €Odpoeov (Jurenka, pdédior—). Blass, 
doxeov “Ayaudv. Tyrrell, €pefav edydv. Platt, dpovnp’ Opewar. 
160f. Nairn, Jurenka, and Tyrrell supply Tpdes. . Blass, vaas. 
Nairn and Jurenka, éx|\pdéfacw evoéAwous veas. Tyrrell, éxpdéfavtas 
(or -agav) “EAAavwr véas. (Desrousseaux, éexkavoavres...) Herwerden, 


> , > , , , cal 
exTrepraow eumpupvous veas. Blass, éxwépoavtes e€ apyas véas (from véos). 
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162 f. Nairn, zavpas xopov cidarivas 7 ev | duépas (and so 
Jurenka). Herwerden, Aevxaus xp (‘joy’)—. Tyrrell, Aourais xapur—. 
Desrousseaux, dairas re rap’ cidarivas 1° év | ebrdpors ESew (Ze. wapeEev), 
Blass’, év vudi per’ ciarivas 7 & | 6 duépais Sew (z.e. weOeev). Blass’, 
——~v per’ cidarivas 7 év | cal xopois ew. (xopois Headlam: év xai= 
Kal ev.) 

Ode XV. 1—12. 


I. Verse 1. Blass writes Iv@iov ay’ oly’, referring to Pind. O. 1x. XV. 1—12 
47, eye’ exéwv odw olpov Auiv. He does not, however, define the 
sense which he intends. (r) If Iv6éov (masc.) is construed with ofpe, 
the meaning will be, ‘ Lead me onward, thou Pythian strain’ (lit., ‘strain 
concerning the Pythian god’). But the construction seems somewhat 
harsh. (2) On the other hand, the words could not well mean, ‘Lead 
me, my strain, (to the temple) of the Pythian god.’ For that, we should 
expect és Hv6iov. 

The only letter between -ov and ézei which is (approximately) certain 
is the third letter after -ov, which must have been either E or O. The 
first letter after -ov is torn out. The faint traces of the second letter 
after -ov seem to suit II at least as well as TI. At present I can find 
nothing more probable than Ilv@/ov éx’ ety’. 


II. Verse 5. The traces in the papyrus (see crit. n.) exclude such 
supplements as ofow 6 Aados (Crusius), and kai yap 6 Aahwos (Jurenka). 
Blass leaves a lacuna, writing —vv], «ir etc. The only supplement 
which he mentions is 6eo0 yapw (Desrousseaux): but this is of nine 
letters, whereas, before E, there is room only for about six. 


III. Verse 7. ddeta may be regarded as certain. The space before 
it might have sufficed, at the most, for a word of four letters (if one of 
them was thin), but a word of three letters is more probable. Crusius 
and Jurenka supply 67é,—rightly, as I think. 


IV. Verse 8 ended with 8 ixy ratydvwv. Before these words there 
was just room for six letters (if one at least of them was thin). In the 
antistrophe (v. 20) the syllables which answer metrically to those lost in 
v. 8 are -e kopae 7 6Bpyt-, vy ——v, and consist of 13 letters,—z.e. of 
more than twice the number for which there was space in vy. 8. Now to 
obtain VU ——w with only six letters is extremely difficult, even when 
the only condition imposed is that these six letters should form some 
Greek word or words,—as, for example, diw dia. But in verse 8, besides 
the requirements of the sense, this further condition is present, that the 
first of the six letters must be either a consonant or a digammated vowel. 
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For there is synaphea between verses 7 and 8 of the strophe (as verses 
19, 20 prove); and therefore the last syllable of Tepmdpmevos in Vv. 7 must 
be long. To find six letters giving v y——v, which shall satisfy all these 
conditions, is (so far as I can see) impossible. ‘The space after TEpTo- 
pevos at the end of v. 7 excludes the possibility that syllables metrically 
belonging to v. 8 had been tacked on to v. 7. There is therefore the 
strongest probability (to my mind it is a certainty) that verse 8, as 
originally written in our papyrus, was defective. The defect may have 
existed in the archetype, or the scribe of our papyrus may have 
inadvertently omitted something. In verse 12 of this same ode, he 
omitted the letters ya of dyaxhéa: in Ode v. 129, od yap: in XII. 55, 
axdAovbov. Verse 8, as written by the scribe, may have been Iv6ava|® 
ixn wornovwv. But in the verse as written by the poet, about 5 letters, 
forming two short syllables, came before Ilvédévaé. All the conditions 
of sense of metre are fulfilled, if we suppose that the lost letters formed 
the word péxpu. 

That is not, however, the only possible restoration on the lines which 
have been indicated. We might also suggest in verse 8 és 8 x’ ddeia 
(cp. £2. 16. 455 «is 0 Ke 8% Avuxins ectpeins Sypov txwvras, ‘until’): and in 
v. 8 (f)omt Hv6wvad’ «7.4. But I prefer dat ddeta...uéxpr Uvéavad, 
because, in view of the synaphea, a consonant is preferable to (F)o 
after tepropevos at the end of v. 7. 

A minor question remains. Is tky to be taken as 2nd pers. sing. of 
ikwpat, Or as 3rd pers. sing. of icw (subjunct.)? 

(1) If it is the 3rd pers., then there should be a stop after wedoryvetv 
in v. 9; for, zmmediately after the 3rd pers. ixy (to which Apollo is 
subject), the vocative IIv@’ “AzoAAov in v. 10 would be intolerable. 
A new sentence will now begin with Ilv@e “AwoAXov. And therefore 
7ooa in v, 11 would mean,—‘ Tus much, Apollo, the Delphian choruses 
are wont to sing,’ etc. The reference would be to the passing notice 
of Apollo’s azrodypia in verses 5, 6. But such an interpretation of toca 
would be forced and unsatisfactory. : 

(2) It seems far more probable that, after v. 6, where the absent 
god is spoken of in the 3rd pers. (dyaAXerac), there is a transition to the 
2nd person (ixy), as the thought of his return to Delphi rises in the 
poet’s mind. On this view, only a comma will stand after TedoLyveiv, 
and roca will be the relative, with dvOea for its antecedent. See n. on 
Ode 1.37. 

T subjoin the text of verses 5—r2 as given by Blass (3rd ed., 1904, 
pp. 129 f.) :— 
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5 —vv], ctr dp’ ew dvOepoete <rov> “EBpor 
dapvar djyddAerar 7} SodAtyavxeve KVKVWL, 
* > xr © ha , ‘ 
opp ay a|deide ppeva repromevos 
drt Hv60a]8 ixne ravnovev 
” ~ 
avea medorxveiv, 
10 Iv6v “AzoAXor, 
toca xopoi Aeddav 
QA , > > | , , 
oov xeAadnoay rap’ ayax'Aéea vaov, 


A few observations may be offered. (1) The insertion of zov in 
v. 5 seems undesirable: see above, p. 114. (2) In v. 6 there is 
scarcely room in the papyrus for AA®NAI, as I is the only thin letter. 
In ®@HPCIN [my conjecture], H and N are the only broad letters. (3) In 
v. 7 the papyrus certainly has not space for op’ dv before ddeia: see 
above, under III. (4) Inv. 8, as Blass himself justly remarks (p. 131), 
‘pro spatio etiam onimvOoa (sive -Gw fuit) paene nimia sunt.’ In fact those 
words require eight letters, where there is room only for six. Nor does 
‘Tiv@caS furnish -—v, which Blass’s own scheme of the metre (p. 13) 
requires. Again, as he notes (p. 131), ‘oi (fori) eo laborat, quod 
producenda est -vos syll., quam vim f ap. hos poetas [t.e. the lyric] hadere 
non solet.’ 


Ode XVI. 36—38. xpvaeov 
Té Fo. docav tomAoKor 
kaAvppa Nypyides. 

(1) On the hypothesis that verses 37 f. were divided thus, iowAoxor XVI. 36— 
xd-\Avpp? —v Nopnides, the difficulty is to fill the gap. Neither 48s ** 
(A. Ludwich) nor cpa (A. Platt) will serve. Slightly better, perhaps, 
would be év@a (‘on that occasion’; cp. woré in the similar mention of a 
wedding-gift, v. 115 f.). But this, too, is unsatisfactory. 

(2) The other mode of emendation would be to supply a short 
syllable after iswdoxo.. As Theseus is vaunting, iowAoxoi ye is not 
impossible :—‘ she was the bride of Poseidon, aye, and the Nereids gave 
her a golden veil.’ The only alternative which I can think of is idwAoxoé 
odt (=atry), with ro instead of fou after re. But ode is not elsewhere 
found in Bacchylides, while fo: is frequent. 

Others hold that it is unnecessary to suppose the loss of a short 
syllable after idmAoxor, and that —v — can stand here as a substitute for 
the —U—w found in verses 14, 80, and 103. ‘This is the view of Prof. 
Housman (Class. Rev. Xu. p. 138). But he suspects caAvypa (since 
——vw stands in 15, 81, 104), and suggests xéAAvopa in the sense, not 


XVI. 112 


XVII. 
27—30 
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found elsewhere, of az ornament. [Hesychius has cdppara: kahAtopara 
(sweepings). | 
Ode XVI. rrz2. 


The emendations of diéva fall into two classes; (A) those which 
substitute for it a word denoting some article of apparel; and (B) 
the rest. : 

(A) 1. dtay is suggested by Robinson Ellis (Class. Rev. xii. 66), 
‘a purple hem,’ ze. ‘arobe with a purple border.’ [C. Z. G. 2554. 126, 
tv érdvw wlav tas wérpas, its ‘upper edge.’ In Attic 6a or éa meant 
the ‘fringe’ of a garment: Ar. frag. 27, etc.] 2. opdypéay owwddva, 
H. Richards (C. &., xu. p. 134). 3. “IaeviSa zopdupay, O. Crusius 
(Philol. tvu. WV. & x1. p. 182. ‘A purple Ionian cloak’?) 4. W. 
Headlam (C. &. x11. 67) suggests ‘some feminine substantive meaning 
“raiment,” formed like dpzexévy, and from the same root as «ipa, 
ipariov: é.g. eiova, twdva, cidva, ciava.’ 5. tatwiav, A. Ludwich and 
J. A. Nairn. 

(B) 1. dydatav, Sitzler (quoted by Jurenka, p. 129). 2. aSovav 
(in the sense of yapw, ‘grace,’ or ‘charm’) L. Barnett. 3. “Arsva 
R. Walker (C. &. xu. p. 436), Ze. "Aova, Doric for "Hiovyn, one of the 
Nereids (Hes. Zheog. 255). ‘We thus arrive at the reading, @ vv 
apdeBarev ’Awwva roppupéav,’ ‘where Eione threw a purple cloak about 
him.’ But the dv of the papyrus may have been (Walker suggests) a 
corruption of aAXux’, acc. of addc€, a word used by Callimachus and 
Euphorion, one sense of which (acc. to Etym. Magn.) was ropdipa. 


Ode XVII. 27—30. T!odvryjpovos...Ipoxémras «.7.d. 


I. ‘ Procoptes dropped the hammer of Polypemon. This, the most 
natural interpretation of the words, has been generally accepted. But 
is Polypemon here the father of Procoptes? On the strength of Ovid, 
Lbis 409, ut Sinis et Sciron et cum Polypemone natus, that view is adopted. 
by Robinson Ellis (C. &. xi. p. 66), Housman (7. p. 74), Jurenka 
(p. 135), and H. Weir Smyth (Gree& Melic Poets, p. 443). C. Robert, 
however (Z/ermes XXXII. p. 149), does not think that such a paternal 
relation is implied. Polypemon, he suggests, may be either (1) the 
maker of the hammer, a smith-daimon like Hephaestus and Palamaon ; 
or (2) the former possessor of the hammer, which Procoptes has somehow 
inherited. Robert does not refer to the passage of the /ézs. In Apol- 
lodorus 3. 16. 2 the son of Polypemon is Sinis; but as Sinis is 
mentioned in the verse of the /éis, the natus there can scarcely be 


— 
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_ other than Procrustes (= Procoptes): cp. J@ef. vir. 436 ff., and Herod. 


Il. 69 ff. 

This is, however, a detail. C. Robert agrees with the other 
scholars above-mentioned as to the meaning of the words. ‘ Procoptes 
dropped the hammer of Polypemon.’ 


II. Other explanations have been proposed. (1) Blass places 
a point after opipav, making it depend on évyer, and not on ééBadev :-— 
‘Theseus stayed...Polypemon’s hammer; Procoptes let it fall.’ Poly- 
pemon is thus identical with Procoptes (Procrustes). But it is awkward 
to denote the same person by different names in two successive clauses. 
Festa’s view is similar ; only he would read é&BaN’ &. He ingeniously 
suggests that a corrector had written E over the second A in EZEBAAAN 
(=¢&€Bar’ dv), and that this second A became A, thus generating the 
EZEBAAAEN of the ms. (2) Herwerden would make Theseus, not 
Procoptes, the subject of éé¢BaAev, and would change rvywv to rvyev. 
‘Theseus struck the hammer from the hand of Polypemon; Procoptes 


~ met a stronger than himself.’ 


Ode XVII. 35. 


Emendations of the MS. 7 potvoy ovv orAoow. 
In the editio princeps Dr Kenyon read 7 povov 7 avorAdv | ré | vv. 
The other conjectures may be classed as follows. 


I. Those which retain the letters cvvorho. 1. A. Platt: ovv 
orAowl vv. 2. Sitzler: otv oAoww ois (‘with his own weapons’ 
merely, as distinguished from those of an army). 3. Stahl: oiv dAdo 
vw ots. 4. A. Ludwich: 4 potvoy ovverAow vw, ‘without a comrade 
in arms.’ A very ingenious emendation. Eur. #. / 127, has évvo7ha 
Sépara, ‘allied spears’: but the adj. is very rare in classical Greek, and, 
so far, improbable here. 


Il. Emendations which suppose that the Acame from A, 1. Weil, 
Festa, Goligher: civ éxdoow (accepted by Blass and H. W. Smyth). 
The change of A into A led to the insertion of I after the second O, 
producing ctv orAoww. 2. Housman: 7 podvoy cvvoradvey (‘without 
companions’). This also gives good sense, but does not so well account 


for ovv 6rAXow. 


XVII. 35 


XVIII. 15 
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Ode XVIII. 15. 


The ms. has TIHN (Apyos 60° immwv Aurotca). I. Can ré qv be 
retained? (i) The hiatus is, of course, quite defensible. (Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 704 ti ov: Ar. Mub. 82 ri eorw: Av. 149 ti od: Nub. 80 Ti, 4, 
etc.) (ii) As to metre, a trochee stands in the corresponding place of the 
antistrophe (33): but there is no reason to doubt that an iambus was 
admissible here (cp. the verse of Catullus in the same metre, meas esse 
aliquid putare nugas). (iii) The real question is as to the phrase itself. 
(a) It is assumed that 7é jv...6re was an old formula in beginning a 
story; and that is possible. ‘How was it, when the heifer fled from 
Argos...?? But there is no other trace of that formula. (6) Jurenka 
(p. 142) takes 7¢ as a predicate: ‘wat (=how pitiable) was Io, when, 
as a heifer, she fled,’ etc. (zeze elend war). He compares Plat. Charm. 
p- 154 D ti cou paiverar 6 veavioxos ; and Plut. Oth. 3 ri yeyovacw ot 
Kaioapos moX¢yior; I doubt that interpretation. (c) W. Christ would 
write, ti, yv or “Apyos x.7t.X4. ‘How then? There was a time,’ etc. 
That would be intolerably jerky. 


{I. Emendations. (1) tiev (G. E. Marindin, cp. Nairn in C. 2. 
XI. p. 453) is attractively simple. The construction would then be, 
Aaxoicav EeLoxov yéepas Ttiev, guae rem eximiam celebrandam acceperts. 
The point after yépas in the MS. is not a grave objection; it would have 
been added when TIEN became TIHN (ri jv). ‘The difficulty which 
I feel as to téev arises rather from its relation to the words which follow. 
The sentence, 67’ "Apyos...petye...Bots, has now to be taken as defining 
either 6ddv (the strain of song), or (better) yépas, the choice theme,— 
(namely, that) time when o was fleeing. ‘This is not impossible ; but it 
seems slightly harsh. (2) On the whole, I prefer ye (W. Headlam, 
C. &. xu. p. 68). The form jev (from ya, epic form of Ionic éa) occurs 
in JZ. 12. 9, Hes. Scut. 15. Our poet might certainly have used it. 
Kenyon’s remark (p. 187, n. on this passage) must be borne in mind; * 
‘TI is very like H in the ms.’ If HEN had once been mis-read as TIEN, 
TIHN (ri Hv) would follow. 

The formula 7yv 67’ is most often used in contrasting the past with 
the present: Azthol. 8.178 qv ote jv ativaxtos...viv Sé pe Ohp érivager 
(cp. 2. 12. 44; 14. 523 9. 344 (qv Smdre): Pind. fr. 83.) But that 
formula could also be used, of course, simply to introduce a story, 
when no such contrast was involved, as in Anth. 1. 92 hv dre Xpiords 


” 
LQveV, 


a 
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Ode XVIII. 15—18. 


..."Apyos 00° immuv durotca 
pevye xpvoéa Bods, 

eipvabevéos dpadaice heprarov Ards, 
"Tvdxov pododdxruros Kdpa. 


(1) According to the oldest version of the story, Io was changed XVII. 


into a cow, usually described as white (Apollod. 2. 1. 3; Ovid, Ze 
I. 652, etc.). (2) In the fifth century, she was commonly depicted as 
a maiden with the horns of a cow. (3) Ata later period, she was once 
more represented as a cow. R. Engelmann illustrates this third phase 
by a gem from Mon. d. Inst. 2. 59. 9 (Roscher’s Lexikon, 11. p. 275). 
He had previously discussed the whole subject in his essay, De Jone 
aissertatio archaeologica (Halle, 1868). 

It seems probable that Bacchylides was here thinking of Io as the 


“horned maiden. The epithet xpvoéa is one which he elsewhere gives to 


Aphrodite (v. 174), to Artemis (x. 117), and to an uncertain goddess 
(Hebe or Aphrodite?) in vu. 72. In such cases the word denotes 
a divine beauty or glory,—or the preciousness of the deity in the eyes 
of her votaries. Here, whatever image of Io was in the poet’s mind, 
xpuoéa means ‘precious’ to Zeus. But, if the poet imagined Io as 
transformed into a cow, the word would not be happily used ; we should 
have expected rather some epithet, such as Aev«y, which should be dis- 
tinctive of her new form. Further, ypvoéa Bods is in apposition with 
*Ivaxov pododaxtvrAos xdépa,—a fact which seems to strengthen the 
probability that Bacchylides was thinking of the horned maiden. 

That compromise was inevitable for a dramatist who wished to bring 
Io on the stage as a speaking person. Aeschylus adopted it in the 
Prometheus Vinctus: 588 xis Pbéypa tas Bovkepw rapHévov; the date 
of that play is uncertain,—perhaps between 467 and 458,—but indu- 
bitably later than the Suwpp/ices, which may be as early as ¢. 491/90. 

Engelmann (in Roscher p. 271) assumes that the Aeschylean 
conception of Io in the Supplices (where she is only mentioned, not 
exhibited) is the same as in the Prometheus,—viz., the horned maiden. 
He infers that, if the Swppdices was earlier than the Prometheus, some 
dramatist must have preceded Aeschylus in bringing Io on the scene in 
that shape. But it can (I think) be shown that the Io imagined in the 
Supplices is not the horned maiden of the Prometheus. ‘The decisive 
passage on that point is Suppl. 299—301 :— 
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lal A 4 4 
XO. Botv tiv yovatk’ eOnxev “Apyeia Geos. 
, az) 
BA. ovxovy reddle Zeds ex’ edxpaipw Bot; 
/, 4 / 
XO. ¢aciv, mpérovta BovOdpy tavpw déuas. 


When he wrote the Suplices, Aeschylus thought of the transformed 
Io as a monstrous form, half cow, half woman; see verses 567—5 70 :— 


...0pw anOn 
Bordv écopdvtes Svoxepes piEopBporor, 
TOV jLev [v. Z, 74 pev] Boos, 
Tav Oo [ro 8] ad yuvaikds’ tépas 8 eGapBovv. 


With puéduBporov we may compare the description of the Sphinx in 
Eur. Phoen. 1023 f., ptEomapGevov | daiov répas. The words in the 
Supplices manifestly would not apply to a being whose form was wholly 
human, save for horns springing from the head. On the other hand, 
the Bovkepws awapfévos of the Prometheus cannot have been also 
Bovxépados: that would have been too grotesque for a speaking 
person in tragedy. 

It is probable, as Engelmann says (Zc. p. 271), that the extension of 
Io’s wanderings to Egypt dates from the time when the Greeks recog- 
nised her in Isis. See Herodotus 1. 41: 16 yap ris “Iovos ayadpa éov 
yuvaikniov Bovkepdv €or, katamep “EXAnves tHv ‘lodv ypadovor. At the 
time, then, when Herodotus visited Egypt (probably between 449 and 
445 B.C.), the horned maiden was already the form under which Greek 
artists commonly depicted Io. On the older Greek vases, the black- 
figured and the earliest red-figured, Io is still the cow. (Engelmann Ze. ; 
cp. Preller, Gr. Afyth. 11.2 p. 40, n. 5.) 

Engelmann further remarks that, before the Greeks could have 
associated Io with Isis, they must already have been familiar with the 
representation of Io as the horned maiden. But can we be sure of that ? 
Might not the horns of Isis have suggested such an association, even at 
a time when Greeks were still wont to think of Io as changed into a cow?. 
Egypt was open to Greeks from about 550B.c.; and they must have 
known the Isis of the monuments long before any dramatist (whether 
it was Aeschylus or a predecessor) had brought Io into a play. Painters 
of red-figured vases in the early part of the fifth century might have 
derived the new type of Io directly from Isis. On this hypothesis, that 
type need not have originated in the exigencies of drama. The Pvo- 
metheus may have been the first play in which the Bovcepws mapbévos 


figured ; and Aeschylus may have been using a type which had already 
appeared in Greek art. 


ODE XVIII. 495 


Ode XVIII. 33. 4 ga. 


The Ms. has HPA. The cause of this is that some Alexandrian critics XVII. 33 
wrote ¥ or ye, instead of 7 or 7, when that word introduced the second 
(or any later) question of a series; as in //. 16. 12 f,:— 


née te Muppuddveror mipavoxeat, 4 got abro, 
me Tw” ayyeAiny BOins & Exdves olos; 
Cp. 77. 6. 378f. And so also where the question is indirect; Od. 1. 
174 ff. :— 
opp ev €ida 
HE véeov pebéras 4 Kal Tratpwids éeoor 
Eeivos. 

Thus 4 or qe, after 7 or yé in direct or indirect interrogation, was 
distinguished from the simply disjunctive 7 (7é)...# (4@), edther...or (as in 
Ll. 1. 503f., ei wore 8) ce per’ AHavaraow dvyca | i} érer 7} Epyw). But 
the refinement was an arbitrary one ; and it is discarded in some modern 

“texts of Homer. 

Blass writes 4 pa here, and 4 in 35 (where the ms. has simply H). 

I prefer 7 fa...#. 


Ode XVIII. 33—51. 


The following are some of the supplements which have been xvim. 
suggested in these verses. $3—b1 

33- Jurenka: aiva yu €Avoay. (Blass thinks that the general 
sense was, guamvis fortem delassaverunt. But he makes no suggestion. ) 

35 f. Wilamowitz: 7 Ilepides pirev[cay “Ivdxov dpe | xadéwv ava- 
mavo[w apepay. Jurenka adopts ayépay in 36, and my advpw pédrc 
AY 5 35. 

38. Wilamowitz: dodadréorarov azlep éexpavOn Aéyew (‘to tell how 
the matter was finally ordained’). This assumes that the ms. has lost 
the letter I between A and II. Blass: aogadéorarov a mp[iv éor dod. 
‘Acqutescit poeta in eo quod extremum proposuerat [t.e. in vv. 35 f.]; 
ea enim fuit vetus traditio.” Jurenka, acpadéorarov an[Ads (with enor 
pev ovv [A€yew in 37; but the first three words stood alone in that 
verse). 

4of, Jurenka: oiorpodivatos eévrépos | “Id pépovoa maida peya- 
Aokr€a. 

42f. Blass suggests &6a vi[v téx dvdpav. Jurenka: évOa vw maryp 
Kpovidas | AwootdAwy rpiraviv 7 enKe Aawv. 

44. Blass and Jurenka: Bpvortia tya. 
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45. Jurenka: peyloray re Ovardv xricor yevedv (where Krigat 
depends on éyxe in 43, ‘caused him to found...’). 

50. Jurenka: rixrev Advucov, [dyhadv te Kopov. Blass writes 
rixre Atov vidy (instead of the Ms. Aidvucov) as the complete verse. 

51. Wilamowitz: oreda[vaddpwr avaxta (adopted by Jurenka; and 
approved by Blass, who, however, does not place it in his text). 


Ode XIX. 1—11. 


1. In support of etpvxép», Headlam refers to Anaxandrides, 
IIpwreoidaos 19 ff.:— 
pérArev 8 wdas 
ToTe pev Braptyv THv evpvxopov, 
toré 8 av OnBas tas éxtamidovs... 
Gomperz and Jurenka conj. etpvayvie. - 

2. Aaxedatpovioy Wilamowitz: Aaxedayovioe Headlam: Aaxedar- 
poovides Jurenka. 

3. KeAddnoav Gomperz, and so Jurenka.—xarapyov (or xatapgav) 
Headlam. 

4. Kaddurdapaov Kenyon: so Platt and Blass.—xadAiraxvv also 
conj. Kenyon, and so Jurenka: xaAdirayvy és domovs Headlam. 

6. iotpddov rap rorapod Blass (referring to the river Evenus: but 
see commentary).—iowAdxayov Rossbach: idwAokov, aicay Sandys: 
ioorépavov Platt, Jurenka. But it seems certain that the letter after 
IO was T. 

7. taxiv otrov Jurenka: réAos aizd Pingel (quoted by Blass).— 
teXevTayv, éet conj. Blass. 

8. (after Tocedav) éret dpa Jurenka: apyyev conj. Blass. 

9. (after ioavéuovs) répev Jurenka: mopev, tai vw conj. Blass. 

10, evKTyevav Kenyon, Wilamowitz, Jurenka.—évxcripévar Topevoar. 
7 pav—conj. Blass.—és éxtitov apoev Sandys. , 

11. vto[v "Apyos Reinach and others.—vid[s “Apyos Jurenka :—v? 
*Adapyos Tyrrell. 


as 


oe oie -vTos, X. 69 
_  GBpoBdras: a8poBdray, III. 48 


~ 
f 


ae Ma A 
G, III. 10, XV. 30 (ds) 
‘ABayre 


das, X. 40 


: -lwy, XVII. 2 
Bpds: -ov, fr. 11. 4 


; aBpérns: -Ar, fr. 26 
 dydbeos: -éav, 111. 62: -ég, V. 41 


dyabés: -&y (masc.), fr. 18. 3 


 dyakhens: -€a, XV. 12 


dyakherés: -ais, XII. 90 
ayda\\w: dydderal, XV. 7 
dyadpa, I. 74, V- 4, IX. 11 


"Ayavopidas, XVIII. 46 


dyyeNla: -av, II. 3, XV. 26 
dyyedos, V. 19: -ov, XVIII, 30 


dyé\a: -as (acc.), XVII. 10: -ats, IX. 44 


"Ayédaos: -ov, V. 117 


—— ayépwxos: -0t, V- 35 


"Aykatos: -ov, V. 117 
ayKtAn: -ns, fr. 13. 13 
*AyNata: -a, II. 6 
ayaifw: -érw, IIl, 22 
dyhad@povos: -o1, XVI. 124 


_ dyads: -dy, XVI. 61: -dy, V. 154: -ovs, 


XVI. 2: -@y, 103 . 
"AyNads (proper name): -@, IX. 9 (?) 


dyvaurros, fr. 20. 2 (dkaumros MSS.): 


-wv, VIIL. 73 
dyvoéw: -noew, fr. 12 


ayvbs: -dv, IX. 29: -o0, X. 25: -ds, XIV. 


54: -ds, XVIII. 28 
dyopa: -dv, XIV. 43 
aypos: -o0 Epigr. 2. x (fr. 34) 
dyporépa, V. 123, X. 37 


dyud: -al, 11. 16, fr. 3. 12: -ds, X. 58, 


VIII. 17: -Gv, 52 
dyxtados: -tddowwt, IV. 14 
dyxldomos: -dduos, XII. 89 


dyw: -ovow, fr. 16, 11: -ovea, XVI. 2: 
-ovra, XVII. 34: ayov (3rd pl.), XIV. 


y; Bs 


~ VOCABULARY. 


‘abel denotes a word found only in Bacchylides; +, a word which seems corrupt. 


37: d&ovra, V. 60: dyovrat, III. 46: 
Gyero, XIX. 4 
dywv: -Ovt, V. 44: -dvwy, VIII. 21 
*ddeuBoas: -av, V. 155: -at, X. 64 
adedpeds: -Ov, V. 118 
addlavros, XVI. 122 
ddtxos: -o.cw (masc.), XVII. 42 
aduds: -ares, fr. 19. x 
dduaros: -aro., X. 84: dduhra, Vv. 167 


“Adpactos: -ov, VIII. 19 


advmvoos: -wy, XII. 73 (?) 

advs: adela, XV. 7 

GeOdos: -wy, VIII. 8: -o1s, VII. 54, IX. 19, 
XII. 198 

deldw: -ew, IV. 18: devoay, VI. 6: delderat, 
TVene 

deixéduos: -ayv, fr. 19. x 

deckeAlws, 111. 46 

delpw: -pas, 111. 36: dparo, Il. 5 

déxart, XVII. 9 

dékwv: -ovTa, XVI. 44 

dédos, X. 22: -lov, V. 161, X. IOI, Ps 439 
(1. 55 Blass).—See adcos 

Gedda: -av, IX. 22 

dehodpbuas: -av, V. 39 

dehmTos: -ov, III. 29, XII. 131 

déiw: défer, X11. 207: -ew, Il. 78. See 
abl&ew 

*depolwaxos : -udxous, XII. 100 

afve: -ya, XV. 20: ~yas, X. 105 

dnduwy : -dvos, 111. 98 

anra, XVI. gt 

d0auBys, XIV. 58 


"AOdva, XII. 195: -as, XIV. 2, XVI. 7: -@, 


XV. 21 


"AOGvat: -as, XVII. 60: -d@v, XVII. 1: 


-dyats, IX. 17, XVIII. 10 


*A@avaios: -alwv, XVI. 92 


aOdvaros: -ov, IX. II, XII. 65: -o, V. 
193: drwy, 86: o(w), X. 6, XIV. 45 

ddeos: -éwv, X. 10g 

aOXéw: dPAnoav, VIII. 12 

dO péw: &Opnoor, V.8 (MS.: but cp. éradpéw) 
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dOupua, VIII. 87: -drwy, XVII. 57: -act 
Epigr. 1. 3 (fr. 33) 

*dOupots: -w, XII. 93 

al (=e): al ris, V. 5: al xe, XVI. 64 

alat, V. 153, fr. 2. x 

Alaxidas: Alaxtdats, XII. 166 

Alaxés: -o0, XII. 183: -@, 99 

Alas: -vTa, XII. 104 

Alywa, XII. 78: -ay, VIII. 55, IX. 35: 
-as, XI. 6 

alyNa: -av, XII. 140 

alyAdes: -evra, fr. 16. 10 

Alyurros: -vrrou, fr. 16, xx 

‘Atéas: -a, V. 61 . 

aids, XII. 209 

aldotos: -at, VIII. 65 (?) 

alel, 1. 66, VIII. 81, XII. 63 

aléy, XII. 207, XVII. 43, Epigr. 1. 3 (fr. 
33) 

alerdés, V. 19 

al@jp, 111. 86: -épa, 36, V. 17, VIII. 35, 
XVI. 73: alép, XII. 61 

al@ds: -Adav, fr. 3. 6 

Al@pa, XVI. 59 

alOw: -ec@a, fr. 3. 3 

al@wy, XII. 50: -vos, V. 124 

alwa: -art, X. III, XII. 153 

alvéw: aive?, XII. 83: -éot, VIII. 102 (?): 
-e(Tw, XII. 201: -elv, V. 16, 188 

alvés: -vd (neut.), XVI. 10? 

alé: aly@v, V. Ior 

alo\dmpuuvos: -o1s, I. 104 

ald\os: -ols, XIV. 47 

almewdés: -dv, VIII. 34 

alls: -Uv, III. 36 

aipéw: -edvTar, XIV. 56: elNev, X. 85 

alpw: see aeipw 

aloa, fr. 20. 4: -av, IX. 32, XVI. 27: -q, 
XII. 66, 99 

dlcow: difev, I. 1: 
also IX. 23n. 

alrcos, X. 34, XIV. 52 

AirwXls: -ldos, VII. 51 

Airwrés: -ots, V. 114 

alymaras: alxuardy, XII. 133 

alxpopdpos: -ot, X. 8g 

taiay: dibva, XVI. 112 

alwy: -@vt, XII. 6rf.(?): -Ova, I. 43 

*dxamavropdas: -av, V. 180 

akduwaros : -drows, XVIII. 20: -dTas, V. 253 
-aT@, XII. 178 

dkapmos: -ov, fr. 7. 5 

axlyynros: -rous, V. 200 

axolras, IX. 9 

dkorris: -w, V. 169 

dxovros: -ov, XVIII. 23 

dxédXovos: -ov, XIV. 55 

dkovw: dkovoov, XVI. 53 

*“Axplovos: -ly, X. 66 

dxpiros: -lrovs, IX. 46 

GkKTad: -dv, XV. 16 


ditay, XII. 144. See 


VOCABULARY. 


axréa: -éas, VIII. 34 

dkwv: -ovTas, XVII. 49 

dAadela, XII. 204: adabea, fr. 10. 2: 
-elas, V. 187 (where see n.): -elg, III. 
96, VII. 42, VIII. 85 

GNapms: ahaumréot, XII. 175 

adacros: -oTov, III. 34 ; 

aNdras: -Tav, XVII. 36 

ayos, XVI. 19 

adéxrwp, IV. 8 ” 

*AdeEldamos: -ov, X. 18 

’ANOala, V. 120 

adlyktos: -la, V. 168 

* aduwwatéras: -al, XVI. 97 f. 

GME: -tKl, VII. 45 

Gos: -lov, III. 80: “ANlov, XVI. 50 

adkd: -ds, X. 126 

GAKios: -ov, V. 146, XVII. 38: -luwr, 
XVII. 13 

*AXkujvios, V. 71 

aANd, I. 66, etc.: after ef kal, XVI. 33: 
GN od yap, V. 162 

addodapla: -tav, XVII. 37 

adXotos: -olav, IX. 36, XIII. 7 

GXos, IX. 36, XIII. 7: -av, fr. 20. 3: -aty 
VIII. 63: -ous, fr. 9:-wy, I. 47f.:-o1(w), 
v.. 127, fr. 9: -atow;s” p= 437 (ih ses 
Blass) 

adore, fr. 20. 3 

a\Nbrptos: -ov, XIV. 60 

addAws, fr. 29 

Goxos: -ov, XV. 29, XVI. IO0Q 

GAs: Gés, V. 25, XVI. 62, 122, p. 439 
(1. 54 Blass) 

&doos, III. 19, X. 118, XVI. 85 

*ANudtras: -TTa, III. 40 

Gduxtdfw: HAUKTALSOY, X. 93 

"Adodeds or AXgerds: -€00, VI. 3: -edy, IIT. 
7 (?), V- 38, 181, X. 26: -e1od, VII. 49, 
XII. 193 

dma, III. QI 

duatmdKeros: -ov, X. 64 

duardtvw: -vvet, XIII. 3 

Guap, III. 20, fr. 7. 4: -Tt, X. 33: -7Ta, V. 
1I3 

duaptéw (=6u.): auapréotre, VIII. 103 f. 
(?): -etvy, XVIT. 46 

dudpuyua, VIII. 36 

duaupdw: -odrat, XII. 177 

dudxavos: -dvou, I. 171 

&uaxos, XV. 23 

duBorta: -ds, fr. 11. x 

auBpdctos: -lwy, XVIII. 2 

&uBporos: -drov, XVI. 42 

duelBw: -elas, XVII. 16: -evBduevos, V. 
159 

dmeudrs: -éa, XVI. 114 

dmépa: -as, XVIII. 27: -@, Ie 3 

duépdw: dmepoav, X. 36 

deérepos: -ov, fr. 2.1: -as (gen.), V. 144, 
XVII. 5: -@, V- 90: --as (acc.), XI. 3 


‘AoTpopos: -ov, VI. 5 

row: -€l, XVII. 11: duvéev, XVI. 19 
baKns: -es, X. 87: -ea, fr. 3. 8: dupdxel, 
P+ 439 (I. 79 Blass) 

dul, with acc., 1X. 34, X. 18: with dat., 
I. 39, IX. 44, XVI. 105, 124, XVII. 53: 
in tmesis, XVII. 7 

iupliBardw: -Bddder, XVII. 6: -€Bader, 
_ XVI. 112: Bdd\wow dugt, XVIII. 7 
 dudiximorv: -ova, XV. 16 

; Gudurodéw: -dee, fr. 7. 3 

ay duperiOnus : -ride, Epigr. 1. 4 (fr. 33) 
Augirpira: -av, XVI. 111 

*Audirptwy : -bwvos, V. 156 
*"Augitpuwriddas, V. 85: -av, XV. 15 
duddrepos: -arcw, V. 188 

. GuwunTos: -ov, V. 147 

‘ dv, I. 70, V- 97, 135, 193(?), X- 30(?), 
5 XVI. 41, XVIII. 3 

7 dvd, with acc., v. 66: with dat., III. 50: 


= 

P - in tmesis, lI. 50 f. 

- dvaBd\\w: dvad..&Baddov (tmesis), III. 

meage. 50f. 

ss dvaBodd: see duBord 

dvdyxa, fr. 16. 2: -av, X. 72: -g, X. 46 
ss dvadéw: -Snoduevos, 1X. 16 


——— dvddnua: see dvinua 

af *dvadoudxas: -av, V. 105 
 dvakdurrw: dvexdumrero, XVI. 82 
ve dvakaptcow: dyxdpvéay, IX. 27 

y dvakNalw: dykNavoaca, V. 142 (?) 


dvakoul(w: ayKkoulccat, 111. 89 

dvapelyvume: dupmeryvupéva, fr. 16. 5 

dvauiuvackw: dvéuvacev, Il. 6 

dvat, II1. 39, 76, V- 84, VIII. 45, XIL. 148, 
XVI. 78, XVI1. 2 : 

*dvatlados, XIX. 8 

* dvakiBpovras, XVI. 66 

*dvaziuoXmos: -ov, VI. 10 

dvamd\d\w: dvémadro, X. 65 

dvdmavots: -w, XVIII. 36 

 avarravw: dumavoas, V. 7 

dvaréurw: dvéreuwe, Il. 62 

dvamricow: -véas, V. 75 

dvarelyw: dvrelvwv, X. 100: dvreway, XII. 
138: dvrelvaca, fr. 13. 4 

avaré\Xw: -TeANopéva, XII. 127 (2) 

dvarlOnuc: dvéOnxe, Epigr. 2. x (fr. 34) 

dvaros: -o., fr. 19. 2 

dvapalyw: -wy, XII. 76 

dvdnua, VII. 52 

dvdnpov: -hpows, p- 439 (I. 54 Blass) 

dv dpoxrévos: -ov, XVII. 23 

dyeuos, V. 65: -uwv, Epigr. 2. 2 (fr. 34) 

dvyp, V. 191, VI. 46, XVII. 7: dvdpa, UI. 
69, IX. 48, XII. 201, XVII. 31: ~6s, I. 
52f., fr. 25: -é, 111. 88: -as, I. 10: -av, 
IX. 38, XII. 189, XIII. 8, 17, XVII. 40, 


- 4° 


fr. 10. 2: dvépwr, X11. 196: dvdpero(v), 

V. 96, X. 114: -dow, fr. 16. 6 

dvOeudes: -evTt, XV. 5: -evras, XII. 88 

dvOewwdns : -dea, XVIII. 39 

GvOos: -ea, II. 94, XII. 59, XV. 9, fr. 3. 
2: -€wy, X. 18, XII. 92: dvOecw, IX. 16 

dvOpwmos: -wy, 1. 51, 59, VI. 44, VIII. 18, 
88, 1x. 48, fr. 1. 2, 14. 24: -our(w), V. 30, ~ 
Vil..9,, IX: 12, X11.60, XIllo1, X1Ve sa, 
Ets 18. 8, 19. 3 5 a 

avlxaros: -aTov, V. 57 

dvurmos (?), p. 475 

dvioxw: -ovres, XIV. 45 

avTdw: -doas, XII. 127 

avril, I. 147 

dvrifeos: -ov, XIV. I: -ot, X. 79 

dod: -dv, XVII. 4: -al, XII. 230: -Gy, 
fr. 3. 2: -ats, VI. 14 

dodrlfw: addAdCov, XIV. 42 

amaé, fr. 1. x 

dmdpxw: -et, XI. 6 

Gras: -vTt, X. 125: -Ta, XIV. 55, fr. 21. x 

dmelpwv: -ova, VIII. 20 

dmrevOys, XII. 87: -0%, fr. 7. 2 

dmwsTos: -ov, III. §7, XVI. 117 

datos: -ov, XII. 51: -ov0, V. 62 

amb, I: 57, V. 10, VIIL 21; X. 05) XVn 175 
XVI. 55, 103, fr. 3. x0, 13.2, 16, rxt 
do, XVII. 55: in tmesis, IV. 20, Epigr. 
2. het 

amodayxdvew: NayxXdvew dio, IV. 20 

amé\A\ume: amadecev, XV. 31 

"Ardd\Nww, I. 18, III. 29, 58, IV. 2, XII. 
148: “AmrodXov, XV. 10 

dmomhéw: -wv, I, 12 

drdbpOnros: -wv, VIII. 52: -ous, 99 

dmocevw: amecotUmeva, X. 82 

dmotpérw: arérpamev, X. 27 

aropblyw: -pOipévy, VIII. 79 

dmpaxros: -av, 1X. 8: -axra, fr. 8.x 

GmrTw: -ew, Ill. 49 

drwhéw: -woduevov, V. 189 

dpa, XII. 164, 228, XV. 5 

dpaxva: -ay, fr. 3. 7 

dpyadéos: -éay, X. 72 

"Apyetos (Argive): -elwv, VIII. 11, XIV. 5 

"Apyetos (proper name), I. 32, Il. 4f. 

apynorns: -ds, V. 67 

dpytképawvos: -ov, V. 58 

“Apyos, 0: -ov, XVIII. 19, 33 

"Apyos, TO, IX. 32, X. 60, 81, XVIII. 15 

dpyupodlvas: dpyupodiva, VII. 48 

dpelwv:; -w, VIII. QI: -ovos, XVII. 29 

dperd, I. 71: -dy, 22, V. 32, IX. 13, fr. 
10. 2: -ds, III. go, X. 7: -al, XIII. 8: 
"Aperd, XII. 176 

* apératxpmos, XVI. 47 

dpnios: dpyos, 1. 3 (?): -Aov, 111. 69: -ntwr, 
XVII. 57 

dpnipidos: -ov, V. 166: -01, XIV. 50: -ous, 

I. 10: -ols, X. 113 


33—2 


500. 


*Apys, V. 130, XII. 146, fr. 20. 2: -nos, V. 
34, VIII. 44 

dplyvwros, V. 29: -ov, XVI. 57: -ol0, IX. 
37: -ols, VIII. 64 

*dpioradkys: apioTankés, VII. 7 

dplaTrapxos: -ov, XII. 58 

*dpicrékapmos: -ov, III. I 

Apis Topméverov (Tékos), VII. 10 

*apisromatpa, X. 106 

dpioros, III. 22: -ov, XIII. 2: -ol, V. III 

"Apxabla: -av, X. 94 

dpa, V. 177: -aow, p. 437 (I. 19 Blass?) 

apudew: -fel, XIII. 12 

apTadéws, XII. 98 

dppntos: -wy, fr. 4. 2 

“Apreuts, X. 37: -t50s, V. 99 

apxad: -ds, X. 65 

apxayéras: -av, Ill. 24 

dpxayés: -dv, V. 179: -ovs, VIII. 51 

apxatos: -av, V. 150, p. 439 (I. 52 Blass) 

> Apxémopos: -@, VIII. 12 

dpxw: apxev, XIV. 47 

taoayevovTa, VIII. 13 

domeros: -ot, XVIII. 34 

domts: -low, XX. 3 

doraxus: -twv, Epigr. 2. 4 (fr. 34) 

dorpamd: -dv, XVI. 56 

doTpamTw: aorpawe, XVI. 7I 

dorpov: -wy, VIII. 28 

dorv, III. 43, X. 12, 57, XII. 115: -ea, 188 

*dorvdeus: -W, IV. 3 

dopadys: -e?, XIE. 66: -éorarov, XVIII. 38 

*Aowmés: -dy, VIII. 39 

ardpBaxros, V. 139 

*drapBoudyas, XV. 28 

ardobados: -ov, XVII. 24 

direxvos: -ov, p. 475 (?) 

direpOe, XVI. 12 

*Arpeldas: -et6a, XIV. 6: -ay, X. 123 

aTpéa, V. 7 

aTpounros, XII. 123 

drpuros: -ov, VIII. 80: -w, V. 27 

aTvg@: -dwevol, XII. 116 

auyd: -ds, X. IIo: -als, p. 439 (I. 55 
Blass) 

avddes, XIV. 44 

avdalperos: -o1, fr. 20. x 

avOvyerns, II. 11 

atAd: avdas, III. 32 

avdés: -Oy, II, 12, VIII. 68, IX. 54, fr. 3. 5 

av&w: -ovow, IX. 45: -ewv, I. 52 

diimvos: -ov, XVIII. 23 

avpa: -at, XVI. 6 

avptov, Il. 79 

adre, IX. 23 

avtixa, X. 110 

aris, 111. 89, XIV. 60 

avrduaros: -ot, fr. 18. 3 

Abroundns: -€t, VIII. 25 

aurés: -6y, XVII. 41: avr-, p: 437 (I. 22 
Blass) 


VOCABULARY. 


avrod (adverb), v. 178 

ayn: -&vt, II. 7 

’"Agddpns: -nTa, V. 129 

dparos: -a, XVII. 18 

apbeykros: -ow, fr. 2. 2 

dgixvéopat: apixero, XVIII. 40 

agveds, I. 62: -6v, V. 53: -00, XVI. 34 

"Adpodira, XVI. 116 

agppootva: -ats, XIV. 57 

*Ayais: -Gv, VIII. 58 (?), X- 126, XIV. 39: 
-ots, X. II4 ‘ 

axelwavtos: -ov, fr. 22. x 

dxeupns: -és, XI. 11 (?) 

*AxidAevs, XII. I1Q: -€a, IOI, 134 

dxos, X. 85: -éwv, 76, XIV. 52 

axpetos: -ov, IX. 50 : 

dos, fr. 3. x11 (?) 

ads: dos, XVI. 42: ‘Ads, V. 40: "Ao?, 
XII. 129 : 

dwrevw : -ovTa, VIII. 13 (?) 


B 

*BadvéeleXos: -ov, I. 29 

Baddfwvos, XIV. 7 (?): 
16: -ots, V. 9 

BadvévdNos: -w, XII. 169 

Baévrdoxdpmov, X. 8 

Badtmrovtos: -ov, III. 82 

Badds, 111. 85: -tv, V. 16, XIV. 61: -elas, 
XVI. 62 

BaxxvAténs : -n, Epigr. 1. 4 (fr. 33) 

Badd\\w: see under avaBdd\Aw and dudgr- 
Barro 

Bapvaxys: -éas, XV. 18 

BaptBpomos: -ov, XVI. 76 

BapumevOys: -éow, XIII. 72 

Bapus: -elay, XVI. 28, 96 

BaptrNaros, XIII. 4 

Bapip@oyyos: -ov, VIII. 9 

Bacavos: Bacavow, VIII. 58 (?) 

Bacideds, I. 14: -e0, XVII. I: -e?, X. 63; 
XIV. 6, 38: -jes, fr. 26 

Bédos: -n, V. 132 

Bia: -av, V. 181, XVI. 23, 45: -a, V. 116, 
X. QI, XVII. 10 

Bidw: -Grat, XIT. 200, fr. 1. 2 

Bios: -ov, fr. 7. 2: -@, I. 59 

Bord: -dv, V. 53 : 

Bdérw: -es, XVI. 75 

Brépapov, V. 157: -w, X. 17: -dpwr, fr, 
3. 10 

BAnxXpbs: -dv, XII. 227: -Gs, X. 65 

BXooKw: see mor- 

Bod: Bog, VIII. 68: -dv, 35 

Boafdos Epigr. 2. 3 (fr. 34) 

Boa@dbos: -ov, XII. 103 (?) 

Bodw: Bdoace, XVI. 14 

Bowwsrios: -lowrev, fr. 17. 4 

Bowr7és, V. 191 

Bopéas, XII. 125: -a, V. 46 

Bopeds, XVI. QI 


-ov, I. 7: -0to, X, 


i 


2 -ots, I. 15 

III. 90 (?): -atou, X. 124 

w: Boddevtev, V. 139 

s, XVIII. 16: Body, XV. 22: Bobs (acc.), 


wa 


ee 4: Bod 
Wwe Bo&y, Vv. 102, 1X. 44, -fr. 3.3, 
BoGmis: -w, X. 99, XVI. 110 
Spaxus, Ill. 74 
BplOw: -Aovre (3rd plur.), fr. 3. 12: Bploe, 
ae . 
Boots: Bptontdos, x11. 137 
_ Bpords: -w, 111. 66: -Gv, I. 42, III. 66, gt, 
' V. 63, 87, 109, 190, 194, VIII. 22, 85, 
X. 35, XII. 62, 202, XVI. 32, XVII. 2, 
fr. 26. 28: -ofo(), VIII. 74(?), XIV. 31, 
Peeve TO, ir. LL x 
*Bporwpedys: BporwPeda, XII. 191 
— Bpbw: -e, III. 15: -ovot, 16: -ovea, XII. 
179: -ovTa, XVIII. 44: -ovTes, VI. g 
Bwpos: -dv, IX. 30, X. 41, TIO, XII. 58: 
Gp, fr. 3. 3 
va ik 
— ya: yar, X. 70, XII. 180: yas, XIV. 63: 
a Y@, V- 42, VII. 41 
4 yaia, XII. 153: -ay, fr. 20. 4: -as, V. 24, 
or P- 437 (1-6 Blass): -g, VIII. 38 
——-yauBpbs: -@, XVI. 50: -dv, p. 437 (I. 8 
Ss Blass) 
+ Ydpos: -y, XVI, 115 
| yap, Ill. 5, etc.: placed between a prep. 
$; and noun, XI. 4, XVI. 103 f. 
yapus: -w, V. 15: -vt, XIV. 48 
yaptw, II. 85 
ye, with pév, 111. 63 (?), go(?): after el, 
XII. 228 (ef xe MS.): viv, VIII. 25: 
mplv, XV. 13 
; yéywvev, III. 37 
*vehavow: -woas, V. 80 
yéuw: -ovucayv, XV. 4 
yeved: -dv, X. 74: -Gs, VIII. 49 
yévos, I. 30, XVI. 93 
yepalpw, XII. 225: -el, IV. 3, VI. 14: 
7 -ovea, Il. 13: eyepalpouev, IV. 13 
yépas, III. 12, VII. 8, X. 36, XVIII. 14 
yépwv : -ovTa, III. 59 
yetw: -cavTo, VIII. 46 
yiipas, U1. 89, fr. 21. 3 
Iiyas: -avras, XIV. 63 
ylyvouat: yévero, XVIII. 29 
yryvibokw: yuoe, V. 3: yar, 152 
yravxés: -dv, VII. 513 -G, X. 29 
yruKvdwpos: -€, III. 3, X. I: -0v, V. 4 
yhuks: -¥, 1. 65: -eta, V. 151, fr. 16. 1, 
17. 4: -elav, Il. 12: -torov, III. 47 
yA@oou: -av, V. 195, IX. 51 
yvaumta: eyvdupin, XII. 52 
ywiovos: yvnolwy, VII. 83 
ywopa: -G, X. 35: -as (acc.), II. 79: 
-aiot, fr. 


aeahart -Nots, XIII. 41 


} Cte whe 
erie -éa (sing.), XI. 8: (plur.), virt. 
3 : j 


yuiov: -wv, XVI. 104: -o1s, 124 — 

yuuvdovoy: -lwv, fr. 8. 5 wane 

yurd, V. 139: -atka, fr. 15. 2: -ackds, XIL. 
136: -atkes, III. 45: -auxOv, X. 112 


A 


ba-: €5dy, V. 64 “ 
Aaidveipa: -ay, V. 173: -a, XV. 24 
Saidadéos: -as (gen.), V. 140: -éwy, fr. 


.3 

*Sadopdpos: -dpe, fr. 23. 1 

Oatftw: -el, XII. 126 

Satmovios: -ov, XV. 35 

Oaluwy, V. 113, 135, VIII. 26, XV. 23, XVI. 
46, fr. 21, x: -ov, II. 37; -ovos, XIII. 
I: -oves, XVI. 117: -oot, VIII. 84 

Aatrvudos: -ov, V. 145 

dais: -ras, fr. 18. 4 

datppwv, V. 122, 137 

Odxpv, XVI. 95 

daxpuders, V. O4 

Oaxpiw: -voa, V. 153 

Addvos: -e, XVI. 130 

Aadoyevys, 111. 58, X. 15 

Aandos: -e, fr. 12 

Oaudtw, dduvayr: Sdwacev, I. 118: daud- 
geias, XVI. 44: Oduvara (midd.), fr. 3; 
éddunoay, VIII. 64 

Odpadis: -w, XVIIL 24 

dapactuBporos, XII. 50 

Saudowrmos: -ov, III. 23 

*Sapaclxduv: -ovr, XV. 19 

Aaparnp: Adparpa, III. 2 

Aavaol; -ots, XII. 145 

Aavads: -o0, X. 74 

Sdmedov : -ols, X. 25 

Odarw: -ouévav, XV. 14 

SdoKtos: -ov, X. 93 

6é, passim (occurring about 160 times ; 
cp. kat and re): as third word of a 
sentence, I. 6, XVII. 47, cp. XII. 127 n.: 
6é re, XII.'129, fr.-3. 1: Te..d€, XII. 
115 n. (?) 

de (enclit.): mévrovde, XVI. 94: cp. X. 
I14n. 

beldw: Cdevaev, XVI. 102: dédotKa, XVII. 


° 

eae delEowev, XVI. 46: Setar, fr. 
i Oa 

SeiNbs: -otow, I. 51 

Seuadéos: -g? Ill. 72n. 

Aewoudvns: -veos, III. 7, 1V. 13: -veus, V- 
35 

dewds: -ov, Ill. 53 

béxaros: -ov, X. 59: -d7w, I. 15 

Aedgol, 111. 21: -@v, XV. II 

déuas, V. 147, VIII. 31 
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AcitOéa: -av, 1. 8 

*deElaTrparos: -ov, XIV. 43 

déos, V. 84 

Oépkopar: -eTat, XIV. 51 

déomowa, X. 117, XII. 95 

detpo, V. 8 

déxouar: éd€faTo, VII. 47: déEaTo, XV. 35, 

XVI. 85: Oéxro, IX. 31, X. 17 

of, V- 142, 156, X. 95, XI. 4, XII. 121, 
193 

Opis: -w, V. III 

6a with gen.: VIII. 47, XII. 52: with 
acc.: III. 61, VI. 4, VIII.30, XII. 156, 
XIV. 40 

Oldyw: -ew, V. 33_ 

SiaOioow: -7, fr. 16. 4 

diatoow: -ooev, III. 54 

Gvaxplyw: -tvet, VIII. 28, 89: -Kexpiuévat, 
fr, 24. x 

diatedéw: -etv, fr. 7. 2 

Ovarpéxw: dvédpauev, XIV. 44 

didupos: -ovus, III. 78 

5ldwut: wxe(v), VIII. 26, X. 39, XII. 80, 
fr. 21.1: d@xe(v), XVI. 116: décay, XVI. 
37: doinre, VIII. 2 

6vémrw: -ovot, III. 21 

Otfnuar: -nvTat, 1.67: -cOat, XVII. 60 

dux-: dukwy, XVI. 63 

Olka: -as, X. 26, XVI. 25: -g, XII. 202: 
-as (acc.), XII. 45, XVII. 42 

Aika: -as, IV. 12 

Stxatos: -ot, fr. 18. 4: -as (acc.), X. 123: 
-wy, XIV. 47: -atov, XIII. 11 

Owdes: -dvrTa, XII. 165: -avTos, 78 

bwéw (-dw): Slvacev, XVI. 18: SlynvTo, 
107 

Avoviiowos: -clowwt, fr. 16. 5 

Atévucos: -ov, XVIII. 50: Atwyioou, VIII. 
98 (?) 

Ols, TX. 27,205) XV iw 2 

6ioxos: -ov, VIII. 32 

Ouxdunvis: -dos, VIII. 29 

dixootacla: -tais, X. 67 

Ouwévmmos: -ov(o), VIII. 44, X. 75 

Ovédeos: -ov, XV. 32 

dodfw: dolake, X. 87 

Ooxéw, XVII. 12: -e?, fr. 16. 8 

dé\tos, XVI. 116 

Sokixatyny: -evt, XV. 6 

dodixés: -dv, XVII. 16: -@, 45 

dodbets : -egoa, Ill. 75 

Oduos: -ov, III. 49, XV. 29, XVI. 100: -oL, 
III. 40: -ous, XVI. 63: -ols, III 

dovaxwéns: -dea, fr. 22, 2 

ddvak: -akos, XII. 92 

dovéw: -e?, V. 67: -éovot, I. 69: 
8. 1 

66a: -av, VIII. 1, IX. 18, XII. 61: -as 
(gen.), IX. 37: -g@, XII. 120 

dopa: -Gs, V. 124 

ddpu, XII. 120, XVI. 90 


-eiv, fr. 


VOCABULARY. 


dpdKwv, VIII. 13 

dpdw: Spay, Ill. 83 . 

dpduos: -w, V- 183: Opduov, IX. 26 

dva: -g, p- 439 (I. 79 Blass), fr. 21. 3: 
-@v, XIV. 4 

Sivauar: -rae, fr. 7. 2: -To, XVIII. 26 

OUvapus: -v, XIV. 59 

Ovvacts: -tv, IX. 49 

500, IV. 17, XV. 19, XVII. 46, 49 

SUpopar: -évats, ITI. 35 

dvaopos: -ov, XII. 46 

*Sucudxnros: -Ta, fr. 32. 2 

Sucpevts, XVII. 6: -€wv, V- 133, XII. 208 

dvcmopos, XV. 30 

Svomalmrados: -a, V. 26 

Svaravos: -010, X. 102: -wy, V. 63 

6Gua: -aTa, V- 59: -acl, 173 

SGpov: -a, XVI. 10, 76, 124, VIII. 4, fr. 
32. 2: -ous, fr..16. 5 


E 

€Bdou7Kovra, II. g 

“EBpos: -@, XV. 5 

éyyovos: -wy, VIII. 46 

eyyibev, XVI. 128 

eyKtpw: éyxtpoat, fr. 21. 3 

éyxéoraos: -ov, V. 69 

éyxos: -ea, fr. 3. 8: -éwy, VIII. 43 

éy, V. 127, XII. 221: eué, XVI. 33 (kame) : 
Pe XI. &, XVI< 53% €0l” V.09%.amaoe 
XII. 226, XV. 2; XVIlIy 3972 yor, Ese 
Gur, XVI. 25 

é6os, VIII. 46 

€dpa: -as, fr. 11. x 

€Oeipa: -av, V. 29: -as, VI. 8, XII. 197 

€0éXw: -€l, I. 52, V- 14: €0éX\wv, V. 169: 
&0eev, X. 73: cp. VEAW 

ei, with indic., I. 55, X. 27, XII. 168, 199, 
228, XVI. 28f. (ef kal), 57f. (do.), fr. 
7. 2, 29, p..437 (?1. 9 Blass): with 
optat., V. 190: with ellipse of indic. 
verb, XI. 4 (ef wore), XVII. 12 (el Tu). 
Cp. ai and elrep 

eldov: elde(v), V. 40, X. 22, XVI. I09Q: 
dev, V. 71, XVI. 16: idetv, V, 30, XVI. 
43: lav, XVI, 72, 101 

eldwdov, V. 68, fr. 25 

elkogt, X. 104 

e(Namlva: -as (acc.), XII. 162 

elut: tuwev, XVIII. 12 

eiul: éori(v), 111. 38, V. 162,167, XII. 203, 
fry 359, Tis 12) peleetols Vines 
fr. 19. 2: ety, IX. 12: Eumevat, XVII. 14: 
Eumev, V. 144, XVII. 31, 56: eluev, IX. 
48: éav, I. 56, VII. 46: édvra, IV. 19, 
XVIII. 23: edvra, 111. 78: Hv, XVII. 21, 
XVIII. 15: €ceo@at, XII. 57 

elvexev, XII. 136 

elrep, VIII. 86, XVI. 53 

elroy : ele(v), 111. 48, 77, V. 86, XVI. 47, 
LIT, 81: edaety, VIII. 72, fr. 1. x 


3 Bla, 2b., XUIL. 8: a, 1. 45 
¥, V. 110 er 
oats f.: etr’ ofv.. pa..4, XVIII. 
: 
-ék, V. 15, 82, 132, 141, VIIL. 35, X. 36, 
XII. 8, XVI. 24, 62(?): éé, 111. 46, V. 
er OFs 5. 43, BVI. 249, fr. 4. x 
_ €xaoros: -qw, XIII. 16 
“Exdra, fr. 23. x 
- Exart, 1. Of., V. 33, VI. 11, IX. 15, X. 9, 
“Shae 
éxBaddw: ééBader, XVII. 28 
éxyovov, XVI. 16 
* éxxadéxatos : -av, VII. 3 
— éxmripardnue: ExmA\Hoomev, XVI. 27 
Exrépeos : “Exropéas (gen.), XII. 154 
mee -exros, TX. 52 
_ “Exrwp: -opa, XII. 109 
= — &Xala: -as, VII. 52: -g, X. 28 
a @Xatov > -w, IX. 23 
— — €XNadvw, IX. 51 
* édadpéds, I. 35: -dy, fr. 8. 1 
—*  édéyxw: -et, fr. 10. 2 
—  —s Xéas: -avri, fr. 16. 9 
= *é\ixoorépavos: -oy, VIII. 62 
EdraGe (Anu), X. 8 
g “EAXay: -dvwv, III. 12, V. I£1, VIII. 30: 
, -agt(v), VII. 7, IX. 20, XII. 82: “EAAd- 
pe veoow, 56 f.(?):"ENXavas, VII. 44 
“EdAds: -da, 111. 63 
é\ris, II. 75, VIII. 18, fr. 16. 4: -t6, I. 
54, IX. 40, XII. 220: -low, 157 
é\rrouat, fr. 12 
€uBardrw: EuBarev, X. 54 
} éuds: -Gs, XVI..64: -@v, V. 117: -als, 
XII. 229 
Eurredov, XII. 178 
éumitve: -wv, IX. 24 
_ &uropos: -ov, XVII. 36 
éumpérw: evérperev, VIII. 27 
—* _-€, Il. 6, V- 27, 41, 44, 80, 88, 119, 131, 
165, 173, 200, VII. 3, 45) 53, VIII. 22, 
IX. 19, 29, X. 4, 19, 24, 32, 88, XI. 8, 
MMe G1, Sx, 99; 118, 124,135, 162, 
189, 198, XIII. 15, 41, XIV. 53, XVI. 5, 
108, 115, 120, XVII. 23, 45, 49, XVIII. 
Daa TEST; 'bo.5- 6,15. 2517.5, 21.2, 
32. 1, Epigr. 1. 3 (fr. 33) 
évavtlos: -d, V. 7 
évapifw: -ouévwy, XII. 151 
*Evéats: "Evdatda, x11. 96 
évdobev, XVI. 86 
évduKkéws, V. 112, 125 
&vOa, 111. 33, V- 63, 107, 127, 182, XIV. 
40, XV.s87, XVIII. 42 
évOev, X. 82, 97, 113 
évvéa, XV. 18 


oo wt 

5 i ils, > 

évordavw: évéoratey, XII. 229 

évruyxdvw: evruxelv, XVII. 44 

évriw: vrvoy, fr. 18. 2 

evupalvw: -vere, p. 437 (I. 4 Blass) ? 

&, v.11 : 

éfdyw: eayaryely, X. 103 

éLaipéw: -elNero, V. 74 

éEalovos: -lows, XIV. 58 

éfevaplfw: -wv, V. 146 

éfeuploxw: -evpeiy, fr. 4. 3 

e&txvéouar: éflkovro, XII. 132 

ebm (or é&bmiOe), XVI. gt 

€foxos: -ov, XVIII. 14 | 

éoprd: -ats, II. 15 

érabpéw: -noov, V. 8(?): -Hoats, XII. 227 

ératcow: -wv, V. 116 

“Eragos: -ov, XVIII. 42 

érel, III. 23, 53, 113, VIII. 2, IX. 25, X. 
120, XII. 133, XV. I, 25, XVI. 43, 93) 
121, XVIII. 39 

requ: émidvrTa, XVI. 46 

éreira, V. 74 

érépxouat: -ovrat, fr. 18. 4 

él, with gen., VII. 9, IX. 21, XV. 1 (?), 
XVI. 83, fr. 3.3, Epigr. 2.1 (fr. 34): 
with dat., v. 83, 90, 133, VI. 3, VIII. 12, 
42, 1K, 21; 42,44, XII. 105, 193, 203, 
xuIT, 16, XV. 34: with acc., 1. 76, VIII. 
AL, KIL 05850140, SNIloe 3 74 Wee 
20. 3 

émiBalyw: éréBawve, III. 
Vie 

érvylyvouat: -yryvopuévots, VIII. 81 

émdelkvup: éredelEamev, 11. Q: éredeléao, 
Ill. 93 

émidéxopat: -déypwevot, XVI. 96 

émifndos: -w, V. 52 

émixelpw: éméxetpev, V. 108 

émikhwbw: éméxwoev, V. 143 

émixoupla: -av, XVII. 13 

émidéyw: -hetapuéva, V. 136 

érimotpos: -ov, I. 48 


34: é€réBace, 


_ €rlpoxOos, 1. 71 


émivixios: -lows, Il. 13 

émitKHTMTW: -wv, V. 42, VII. 41 

émioT apa: -Guat, IX. 38 

émirdoow: éeméraée, fr. 9 

émitlOnur: éréOnkev, XVI. 113 

émirvyxdvw: -ruxévrt, fr. 32. 3 

émlppwv : -ova, XV. 25 

émvxOdbvios: -lwv, 1V. 15, V. 5, 54% -lows, 
V. 96, IX. 14 

émixplumrw: -et, fr. 20. 3 

émixwplav, X11. 92 

émouxvéw: -e@s, IX. 1 (?) 

éromwat: emerat, I. 60: brecOat, V. 194: 
éomeo, X. 115 

éromretw: -evous, Epigr. 1. 3 (fr. 33) 

dros: -éwv, fr. 4. 2 

émrd, XVI. 2 

émrdmundos: -ols, XVIII. 47 
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épavvds: -dv, XVI. 42 

éparbs: -G, XVI. 129: -Ov, X. 43, fr. 3. 12: 
-olaw, XVI. 110 

épariw: épatvev, XVI. 12 

*éparwvupos, XVI. 31 

épyma: -aTl, XIII. 17 

pyov, vill. 82, fr. Il. 1: 
-o1g (wv), IX. 44, XII. 203 

épdw: -wy, I. 53, V- 36: -ovra, XIII. 18, 
XVII. 43: épypevov, XII. 207: €pxd&rTos, 
XII. 65 

épelmw: jpevmov, X. 68 

*épewpiAdous, XII. 167 (?) 

*épenwumbdas: -av, V. 56 

épeuvds: -dv, XVI. 116 

épémTw: -ev, IV. 16: -éPwvrat, VIII. 24: 
épepOels, XII. 70 

EpevOw ; EpevOe, XII. 152 

*HpiBora, XVI. 14: -as, XII. 102 

éptBpvxas, V. 116 

éplfw: -er, 1. 58 

épixvdys : épixvdéos, 
(sing.), 190 

épiopadparyos: -ov, V. 20 

&pvos, V. 87 

épvxw: -ev (inf.), XVI. 41 

epxomar: eEpxouevww, XV. 33: HAvGEY, I. 4: 
qrde(v), V. 184, VIII. 41, XVII. 16, 
Epigr. 2. 3 (fr. 34): Oy, XVI. 28: 
€NOdvTa, XI. 7: -es, X. 78: -as, fr. 11. 
ante 

dows: épdrwv, VIII. 73 

és, I. 12, II. 2, III. 59, 62, V. 12, 61, 106, 
VIII." 17, 20, 34, X. 48, 85, 72, XI. 4, 
XID EAS; KUULe Op MLV ON RVIROSs. 75 
76, XIX. 10: probably to be inserted in 
v. 184 and xX. 114. See els 

égetdov: éovddvres, XII. 139 

€oO\bs: -dv, V. 129, IX. 47 (eceXwy A), 
XIII. 3: -Gy, IV. 20, V. 198, XVI. 132 

éoxaros: €oxara, VIII. 41 

éow, XVI. 22 

érepos, IX. 42, fr. 4. x: -ov, fr. 4. 1: -av, 
XVI. 89 

C7t, LITT adVienls) Veal 745 Ne give thera 

eros, X. 59: -ea, III. 81 

érUuMs, XII. 228 

eU, I. 41, §3, HI. 94, V. 36, 78, 190, 
VIII. 72) Xil. OF XUN ne mS 

*evalveros: -€, XVIII. I1 

eVavdpos: -ous, VIII. 17 

EHvBouw: -av, 1X. 34 

eUBoudos, XIV. 37: -ov, p. 437 (I. 7 Blass): 
-wv, IX. 27 

*ethyutos: -wv, X. 10 

evdaldados: -ov, XVI. 88, fr. 11, 3 

evdaimovla: -as, V. 186 

evdaluwv, V. 55 

eVdevdpos: see Hv- 

Hvdnuos, Epigr. 2. 1, (fr. 34) 

éUduaros: -arov, VIII. 54 


Qj) XVil0 bois 


XII. 59: €ptxvdéa 


VOCABULARY. 


edokos, VII. Q: -ov, XIII. 22: -wy, VIII. 21 

* eveyx7s, XII. 147 

everdns: -é0s, XII. 102 

evepyecia: -av, I. 47 

evOadns: -és, VII. 5 

eUOpovos, XV. 3 

evOUdiKOS: -ov, V. 6 

evOupula: -g, XVI. 125 

evOvvw: eUOuve, imper., XI. 2 

evkAens: -éa (acc.), V. 196 

evkNea: -as, 1. 74: Hvxdelg, XII. 183 

evkAelfw: -Eas, VI. 16 

Evxdevos: Arcos Evxdelov, 1. 6 

eUxTimevos: -av, V. 149, X. 122, XIV. IO: 
étixTiyuévav, XIX. Io (?) 

évxTiTos: -wy, 111. 46 

*evuapew: -etv, I. 65 

evpapéws, V. 195 

evuevys, fr. 17. 3 

etvd: -ats, VIII. 64 (?), XII. 99 (?) 

*etvans: -ef, VIII. 42: -f, Pp. 439 (I. 75 
Blass) 

Evvouia, X11. 186: -as, XIV. 55 

Hvéavriddas: -adav, p. 437 (I. gf. Blass)? 

Evédvrios: -ov, I. 15 

Evéavris: -ida, 11. 8 

eUoxOos: -ous, fr. 18. 4 

eUrakTos: -wv, XVI. 82 

eUmemNos: -ov, VIII. 61: 
XIV. 49 

edm\dkapos, I. 16: -ols, III. 34 

eUTolnros: -ov, V. 177 

eUmpuuvos: -ols, XII. 150 

édarupyos: -ous, V. 184 

evplokw: evphoer, X. 124 

*evpudvat: -akTos, V. 19 

evpuBlas, XV. 31: -Bla, X. 52: -Blay, V. 
104 

*edpvdlvas: -av, III. 7, V. 38 

* edpuvepys: -et, XV. 17 

evpUs: -élav, XIV. 40: -elas, VIII. 47: 
-elais, IX. 17 

evpvoev7s: -éos, XVIII. 17 

evptxXopos: -ov, IX. 31 

Hvpwriddas, I. 14 

evpws, fr. 3. 8 

evoéBera: -av, III. 61 

evoeBrs: -éwy, XII. 188 

etre, I. 73, III. 25, XII. 118, fr. 13. x 

eUTuKos, VIII. 4 

eUTUKTOS: -ov, XVII. 50 

evtvxla: -as, fr. 7. 1 

eUvdpos: -ov, X. 119 

evpeyyys, VIII. 29: -éas, XVIII. 26 

evppatvw: etppacve (imper.), III. 83 

eUppoovtva, III. 87, IX. 53: -Uvat, X. 12 

evxXd: -dv, XVI. 67: -Gs, 65: -ds, VII. 50 

eUxXomar: evxovTo, XIV. 46: evxouévou, X. 
107: evfauévy, Epigr. 2. 3 (fr. 34) 

evwdns: -dea, XIII. 40 

é€papépios: -lwy, 111. 76 


-Ol, X. 422 -Olet, 


3 


ae 


x94 


r7 as aaa HI. 55 4 
; -d (neut.), 111. 47: €xOoros, 52 
a: -as, V. 62 
Eetnls S77 Ke T24,e XIE: yy ire Voss 
Ill. 63: -ew, I. 50, XVII. 48: 
fr. We 23 
Palod, (SIN nae XVII. oar 40: &€ew, 


Zz 


-€av, Il. 7: -€as, V. 10: -éo.s, 


fev-ywuue: FedEaca, X. 46 


_ Geds, 111. §5, V. 200, X. 73, XIV. 51, XVI. 


68: Zeb, vir. 48, XVI. 53: Znvés, III. 
II, 26, V. 20, VIII. 5, IX. 29: Znvl, 


_—-X. 5, XV. 18: Ads, 1. 6, III. 70, V- 79, 


_VI. I, X. 52, XII. 58, XV. 28, XVI. 20, 
30, 75, 86, XVIII. 17: Ala, v. 178 

Légupos : -ov, V. 28: -y, Epi 2. 2 
(fr. 34) 

fad: -dv, II. 82: Gs, v. 44st 

(ow: -9, I. 70: -ev, 57 


H 


- ot; a (rt) single, v. 87, VIII. 36, XI 
ans 


¥ 
- 


a(a)) repeated, *“elther*:..* or,” <x. 
“i Ix. 39-41: (3) after an Sa 
..H.-H..3 XVII. 5-11: mérepa. 4H. « 
XVII. 35: (4) after etre, xv. 6: et?’ oby 
«+H pa. Bre XVIU. 33-35.—%#, ‘than,’ 
IV. 59, ff..2.\2 
7, (1) affirmative, XII. 54, 71, 147, 157; 
XVII. 41: (2) interrogative, XVII. 5 
7, ‘where,’ V. 9 
nBa: -av, Il. go, V. 154 
Hon, X. 59, XII. 196 
novs. fr. 17. 53 cp. advs 


mtBeos : -ol, XVI. 128: -€wv, 43, 93 
Tmepos: Huepa, X. 39 

mtOeos: -o1, VIII. 10, X. 62: -éols, XII. 
, 155 

Nuirus: -v, 1. g 

amioppwv: -ov (voc.), XII. 78 


pa (=xXdpw), X. 21 

“Hpa, Vv. 89, VIII. 8, X. 44, XVIII. 22: 
-av, X. 107 

“Hpaxhjjs : -KAel, VIII. 9 

pws, V.71, XIV. 37, XVI. 47, 73, 94: as 
voc., 23: -w (acc.), VIII. 56, XII. 104: 
-wes, X. 81 

“Halodos, V. 192 

705evdpos: -ov, XVI. 80 

jure, XII. 87 


ic) 
Oanrés: -dv, X. 14, XI. 115 
Oddacoa: -as, X11. 149: Oddaccay, 181 
Odea: -evay, 111. 89 


@aNla: --las, xm 187: ie one 15 , 


-ovTa, XVII. 32: éoxev, 


Oddrw: -ovew, V. 198: ~ovoa, XIV. ree 
réOadev, IX. 40 

Oddrw: -e, fr. 3. 11: peueten (subjunct.), 
fr. 16. 3 

Odua, XII. 193 

OauBéw: OduBnoer, Vv. 4 

Odvaros: -ov, V. 134: -ov, XIX. 7: -o10, 
XI. 63 ; at 

Garr: ~OjLey. (impf.), Vv. tr5 

Oapoéw: -e?, V. 21 

O@dpoos, XVI. 50 | 

*Garip: -ipwr, IX. 23 

Oatua, XVI. 123 

Gavudgw: -acbels, 1. 42 

Paupagrés, V. 71: -dv, VIII. 31 

Ged, V. 103: -ds, X. 49, XVI. 9 

Ocave, XIV. 7 

Getos, VIII. 3 

*Oednus: -dv, XVI. 85 

*GedEvemys: -e@, XIV. 48 

GedEiuBporos: -ov, V. 175 

Béhw: -et, XII. 51: =p, V. 135: -ovpt, 
XVI. 41: -wv, V. 169, XVI. 69: “eet 
Ill. 64: cp. €0éw 

Géucs, III. 88: O€ueros, XIV. 55 

Gedduaros: -ov, XI. 7, XII. 163: 
P- 437 (I. 14 Blass): -ovs, x. 58 

Geddoros: -ovs, VII. 50 

Oecdxptros, fr. 14 

Gebroumos: -ov, XVI. 132 

Oebs, V. 36, 50, X. 34, XIII. 18, XVII. 41: 
-év, III. 21 (b2s): -ol, VIII. 50: -ovs, I. 
53: -@v, III. 38, 57, V. 95, 179, VIII. 
63, 89, X 21, XVI. 24,! loo; 124: 
-oig(w), IV. 18, XII. 138, XIV. 14, 45» 
fr. 3. 3 

Georiuaros: -ov, VIII. 98 

Oedrios: -ov, X. 12 

Beopirys: -és, X. 60: -dj, III. 69 (?) 

Geparwv, V. 14 

Bepuds: -mav, IX. 22 

Oepuddwy ; -ovros, VIII. 43 

*Oepoverys, XII. 199 

Beoréoos: -lw, XII. 108 

Oecoanla: -as, XIII. 40 (?) 

OecoaNdbs: -dv, XVII. 54 

Odors: -lov, V. 137 

Oevrpomia: -av, 1X. 41 

OnBa, IX. 30: -as, VIII. 54 

O7Bar: -as, VIII. 20 

Onpookbmos, X. 107 

Onoevs, XVI. 16: -€0, 74: 

Oryydvw: Olyev, XVI. 12 

Ols: Otva, XII. 149 

OvaoKkw: OvdoKovres, X11. 166: Odvy, I. 73: 


Oaveiv, III. 47 
Ovarés, I. 56: -dv, Ill. 78: -Gy, Ill. 61, 
-ola(w), 1. 66, III. 


XVII. he fr ale ae 
51-93, V- 160, IX. 52, X. 7, XII. 45, 
XIV. 52, XVIII. 45, ir. 3. 1, 9. x, 2002 


-Oly 


-€a, 99 
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Oolva: -as, fr. 18. 2 

fobs: Podv, XVI. 55: Ooovs, V. 129: -ds, 
HG, 3 

Ooas, XIV. 59, XVI. 98 

Opdoos: -et, XVI. 633 cp. Odpaos 

OpacuKdpdios, XIX. §: -ov, XII. 106 

Opacupéuvwv : -ovos, V. 69 

Opacuunons: -Ea, XV. 15 

Opavs: -Uv, XVII. 39 

*Opacvxerp: Opactxerpos, II. 4 

Opoéw: Opdbnoe, III. 9 

OpwoKw: -ovoga, XII. go: Odpev, XVI. 94 

Ovydrnp, V. 124, XVI. 34: OUyarep, VII. 1, 
XII. 77, fr. 23. 2: OUyarpes, I. 28, X. 
84: -Gv, V. 167, VIII. 50: -dot, III. 35 

Oupdpmevos: -ov, XVI. 71 

Guuds, XVI. 82, fr. 17.3: -46y, I. 33, 69, 
III. 83, V. 80, IX. 45, XII. 220, XVI. 23, 
De oe ohos 2 

Ovola: -ator, V. 101 

Obw: Ovev (inf.), XV. 18: OJow, X. 104 


I 


dalyw: -el, XII. 220: lavOels, XVI. 131 

ldmrw: -erat, fr. 7.5 

laropla: -a, I. 39 

*Idwv: -dvwv, XVI. 3: cp. “Iwy 

"Ida: -as, V. 66, XVI. 30 

l6é (= 70), XIII. 5 (?) 

*ldpwes: -evTa, XII. 57 

lepoy (subst.) : tepd, 111. 15 

iepds: -dv, Il. 2, IX. 34: -Gv, XVII. I 

“‘Iépwy, Il. 64, 92: -wva, IV. 3, V. 16: 
-wvos, III. 4: -wvl, V. 49, 185, 197 

ifm: éooauévwv, X, 120 

Unue: tnot, fr. 13. 2: tetoar, X. 56: 
v. 48: lero, XVI. go 

"10axjovos: -ov, fr. 25 

l0bs: -elav, XIV. 54 

l0vw: lOvoas, IX. 51 

ixdvw: tkavev, X. 96: lov, XII. 149 

Ycedor, fr. 19. 3 

ixvéouat: -eto Oat, fr. 21. 3: tkero, VIII. 39, 
XV. 16: tky, XV. 8: ikéoOa, X. 30 

Ukpiov: -wv, XVI. 83 

dews: -w, X. 15 

"TAtov : -ov, XII. 115 

iwelpw: -er, I. 62 

*twepdumrvé + -mruKos, XVI. 9 

*iwepbyuios: -ov, XIL. 137 

ipepders : -v, X. 118; -evra, Epigr. 1. 2 


terat, 


(fr. 33) 
iweprés: -dv, 1. 13 
wa, (1) ‘in order that,’ 1x. 11, p. 437 
(1. 5 Blass): (2) ‘where,’ x. 79 
"Ivaxos: -ov, XVIII. 18 
loB\€papos: -ol, XVIII. 5: -wy, VIII. 3 
"Toda: -av, XV. 27 
lomNokos: -ov, VIII. 72: -0l, XVI. 37: -wy, 


Ill. 7 


VOCABULARY. 


ids (‘arrow’): lév, V. 75 
locrépavos: -ov, III. 2: -oU, XII. 122; -wy, 
ee 
immevrds: -al, XII. 160 
Uirmuos: -ov, XVIII. 15: 
lar 6Boros : -ov, X. 80 
*inmodlynros: -wv, V. 2 
immévikos : -ov, XIII. 22 (?) 
lrmos: -ovs, III. 4, XIX. 9, P. 437 (1. 19 
Blass): -wy, IV. 6, V. 44 
immorpogos: -ov, X. 114 
*lrmakns: -€0s, X. IOI 
lodvemos : -ous, XIX. 9 
*IoOuovixas: -av, IX. 26 
*ToOucdvixos: -ov, 1. 46 
"ToOuwos: -lay, XVII. 17: 
(1. 6 Blass) 
*ToOuds: -dyv, VII. 40: 
iodOeos: -éwv, XII. 156 
lodppomros: -ov (neut.), IV. 11 f. (?) 
ioos, V. 46: Toor, I. 62, fr. 2. 2 
lornut: toray (impf.), X. 112: €ora, IX. 
23, fr. 18.1: cra, V. 80: oraoov, 177: 
oTagdueda, V. 112: oradels, XII. 105, 
XVI. 84: orabévrwr, III. 18 
iortov, XII. 131 
iorés: -ol, fr. 3. 7 
lorwp: -opes, VIII. 44 
laxupés: -dv, XVII. 38 
loxvs: -Uv, XII. 75: -Ul, V. 22, XVII. 20 
toxw : -ovot, V. 24: loxe (imper.), XVI. 23: 
tcxev (inf.), 88 
"Irwvia: -as, fr. 11. 2 
"Ipikdos: -ov, V. 128 
"I, XVIII. 41 
"Iwv: -es, fr. 26: 


-ov, XVI. 99 


-las, P- 437 


-ov, Il. 7 


-wv, XVII. 2; cp. "Idwy 


K 


Kdduos, XVIII. 48 

Ka@dos: -éwv, XVIII. 36 

kaBapds: -dv, fr. 27 

kal, passim (occurring about 70 times; 
cp. 6é and re): in crasis, cdué, XVI. 33: 
Knbruxrov, XVII. 50: xXwTL, III. 8t 

kaipds: -@, fr. 21. 2 

kalw: Kale, V. 140 

Kakoudxavos: -o., XVII. 8 

kaxdmormos, V. 138 


kaxés: -dv (nom, neut.), fr. 2.2: -@ (neut.), 
XVII. 44 
kahéw: -el, II, It: KéKANTML, VIL. g 


kadNfwvos, V. 89 
KkadNuképa (fem.): -av, 
bYKépa 
KadXtéra, V. 176: 
kaN\urdpqov, XIX. 4 


XVIII. 24. Cp. 


-as, XVIII. 13 


*kadNipbas: -av, X. 26, 96 

KaAlyopos : -ov, V. 106: -w, X. 32 

kaNés, fr. 14: -6y, VIII. 82, ror: -dy, 
I. 146, I. 6, 111. 96,) We 812 aKGNS 


Ef) 


XVI. 32, xvii. 38 
@: -ovn, XI. 64 
XII. 206 
@: Kdgov, X. 77: — Vv. 36 
mre: Kduper, IX. 26 . 
axd, XIII. 15: -dv, ns 12 
_ Kdarpos: -ov, V. 105 
_kdpa: Kparés, XVII. 51 
Kapdla: -av, XVI. 18, fr. 8. 23 c 
_ Kapfaios: -aiwv (Kpavratey MS. 
et. 2 (fr. 33)? 

_ kaprrés: -év, Epigr. 2. 4 (fr. 34) 
: Oupos, V. 130 
‘Kaprepds: -&, XVII. 27: 
ss Kaprepéxecp, I. 31 
we Kdpros, V. 114 

_ kGpug, XVII. 17: -vKes, XIV. 40 
— kaptcow: -viovre (3rd plur.), XII. 231 
__ Kapxapédous: -ovra, V. 
vs Side -av, X. 119 

_Kaovyvira: -as, IX. 9 


. Kpadla 
, Epigr. 


-G, X. 46 


; _Kaclynros : -ots, X. 65 
KaoraNia: -as, III. 20 
_—skard, with gen., XVI. 94: with acc., VII. 
e Aae(e}, 1%. 93%. K-93, O4, XIL 180, 
f XVI. 80, 87, XVIII. 26, fr. 16.-10 
_ xaraxteiyw: Karéxtavov, V. 128: -vev, 
SVIE. 25 


xaravalw: xarévacce, II. 60 

kKaTavetw: KaTéveuge, XVI. 25 
A Kkatragev-: xaréwegvev, V. 115 
 —- ¥ xaraxpalyw: caréxpavev, V. 44 


é Karéxw: -exov, X. QI: -ex€, XVI. 28: 
e Kkaréxouct, X. If 
; KaropObw: KaTopOwhetoa, XIII. 6 


ke(v), IV. 13, V. 169, XVI. 64 

xéap, I. 55, XIV. 23, XVI. 8, 87, 108, fr, 
Dixit. 5, 16. x2 

xedvés: -d, XVI. 29: 
118 

ket@t, VIII. 10 

Ketuat: Ketrat, VIII. 84, XIV. 53, fr. 32. 1 


-G, III. 33: -@y, V. 


kelvos: -G, XIV. 62: -ov, V. 90: -0, 164: 
-@, X. 23: -wy, VIII. 21 


Kedadéw: -dnoay, XV. 12: -dnoaL, XIII. 21 
~ xedddwy: -dovros, VIII. 65 
Keneés, fr. 36 
xédevOos, V. 31, XVIII. 1, fr. 29: -ov, IX. 
-ov, V- 196, VIII. 


BG 20, KVL. 17: 


47 

xedevw: KéXevoe(v), IIT. 48, XVI. 87, XVIII. 
21 

Ké\omat, XVI. 40 

Kéos: -ov, Il. 2, VI. 5, 16 

*xepauveyxns: -és, VII. 48 


87 

Pune isons XVII. loa’ 

xedOos: Keveot, IX. 4(?) 

kepahd: -dv, IX. 16: -G, V. gt — 

Kijios: -ta, XVIII. 11: -tas, 111. 98: -ty, 
Epigr. 1. 4 (fr. 33): -twy, XVI. 130 

Kyvatos: -w, XV. 17 

kuyxdvw: Kiyeiv, I. 67, XIV. 53: KiXhoaSs, 
v. 148 

Kuxhgoxw: xixdyoxe (impf.), X. 99 

xwéw: éxivnoev, IX. 10 

Kippa: -as, X. 20 

klw: -xlov, X. 48 

KAddos: -ov, VIII. 33 

KAdfw: éxdayevy, XVI. 
éxAayov, III. 49 

kNeevvds, V. 182: -dv, V. 12: -@, I. 6 

kNewds, V. 13: -G, IX. 30: -67, XVIII. 9: 
-dv, VIll. 74(?): -g, X. 78: -ol, VIII. 
22: -ots, VII. 54 

Knrterd, XII. 228: -of, 111. 3, XI. 2 

Kny\eorrédemos: -@, XIII. 19 

k\éos, VIII. 40, XII. 65, XVI. 80 

KNEW: Kéomev, XV. 13 

Kkdoin: -now, XII. 135 

KNovéw: -wy, XII. 118 

KAtevos: -ov, V. 145 

kdurés: -6v, X. 80: -dv, XVI. 73: -Gs, XVI. 
7: -ds, IOI 

KduTorogos, I. 147 

kAbw: &xdve, X. 106: xdde (impf.), XVI. 
67: KAvov, XII. 133: KAUy, XVI. 74 

kvifw: xvicev, XVI. 8 

Kywouos: -ov, XVI. 120: 

Kvwods: -6v, 1. 13 

kowdbw: Kowwoas, XIV. 49 


128, “XVII. 3: 


-wV, 39 


koATéw: KdA\Twoay, XII. 130 

Koma: -av, VIII. 24: -atolt, XVI. 113 

Koumatw: -doo“at, VIl. 42 

kévis, V. 44 

Képa, XVI. 32, XVIII. 18: -ay, I. I17, 
XIXe5: -g, XV. 20: -at, p. 439 (I. 48 
Blass)?: -as (acc.), XVI. 103: cp. 
Kovpa 

Kopupa: -al, V. 24 

Kopwra: -as, V. 73 

Koopéw: Kooujoat, XI. 7: éxdopnoas, VII. 
II 

Kbopos: -ov, III. 95, XVI. 62 

KoUpa, V. 104, 137, X- 9, XVI. 53: -av, 
III. 2: -at, VIII. 44, X. 42, XVI. 125; 
-as, X. og: -als, III. 60 

Koupijs: -fjot, V- 126 

KoUpos: -ous, XVI. 3 

Ko0gos: -a, XII. 89: -drarat, I. 68 

Kpddeuvov: -a, fr. 16. 7 

kpadla; -av, X. 85, XVII. 11: cp. Kapdla 

Kpalvw: -wy, XII. 45 

+Kpavvatwy: see Kap@aios 

kparatos: -o0, XVII. 18 
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Kparepds : ~d%, XVII, 4o: -dv, XI, 143% 
~@s, X. 20: -@ Ve 27 

Kparéw? -elrar, VI. 7: -Hoas, VI. 15 

Kpexavdy: -@vos, XVII. 24 

Kpéovee? -as, XVII. 15 

Kpeow: xpéoveay, TI, 1 

Kops: ~Tay, 1. 5 

Kpyrinds; dr, XVIL 4 

ply: ets, X, Os ~et, V. 1312 -e, VIL. 6: 
red, XVI, 46 

Kolea: -as, IV. 14 (?) 

xperds; -ol, VIII. 11 

Kopetros: ~or, TI. 28 : 

Kpovides, 1. 43, X. 73) XVI 77! -av, Ve 
178: +a (gen.), IX. 29, XVII. 21 

Kpdrios, XV1. 65 

Kpdragos; -ov, XVI, 30 

kovtwret -e, II, 14: Kpu@@etoa, XII. 177 

xreiyw: Exraver, V. SQ: Kravety, XVIII. 31 

xrifw: -eu, X. 72 

xroaes, fr, 8. 9 

*xverarOijs: -é, XII, 124 

xudvees: ov, XII. 64 

Kvavow\dxagtos: ou, V. 33, VIII. 53: - 
X. 83 

Kvavdmpgpa, XVI. 1 

kvavr@mis: ~cdas, XIT. 160 

kuSeprde: -@s, XVI. 22: -@, XL 
~&rat, XII. 10 

kuSeprijras, XI, 1: -av, Vi 47 

Kddes, I. 50, VI, 3) IX. 17 

Kudeds: -ordeg, I. 54 

Kbwes: -0¥, VIII, 30 

Koxd\owys -wes, X. 77 

Kdxvos: s@, XV. 6 

KOE leer, fr, 16. 5 

KOS sera, Vi 263 -aoer, XII. 125 

kuvéas cr, XVII, 50 

Kuiwais: -dos, Vo 178 

Kupéw? -pieat, 11, 8 

xder: cova, V. 60 

Kexerds: +08, V. 64 

K@aosd -or, Xo 19: er, fr. 3. 5: 
103 


160: 


nN 
. 
4 


+ RVIN £0, tr. LG. y 


~os, VIII. 


A 


Nwyydew: -vew, IV. 20: @\axer, I. 56: 
Adxe(w), 7O, VIL at Adyyot, XVITI 3: 
Nayav, T. 4t, WI tr: Aaxdvras, X. 70? 
Aayoiray, XVIII. 13: Ad\oyxyer, XII. 
tSz: Aedoyx@s, IX. 39 

Ndlvos; ov, fry 18. x 

Aats; -dos, XV. 17 


Naivenpds: -@v, VII. 6 

Adana: -av, XVII. 50 
Aduerios: -lav, XVII. §5 
Aaeewpds 3 


~Ov, THI. 54 
Adaewars et, WI 1 VI. 433 

(impfl), XVI, 104, 1233 
T2i -aeva, IX. 3 (?) 


’ 
Adearewr, X11, 226; -wros, 68 


Adurre 
Aaurduevrorv, V. 


VOCABULARY. 


NavOdvw: AaGeiv, XVIII. 27 

Aaopédwy: -ovTos, XII. 142 

Nads: -@, XII. 231: -ovs, X. 67: -Gy, I. g, 
Viliegs, & Py 

Naogévos: -ov, XII. 120 

Adpvak: -aKxos, V. 141 

Aarotéas, III. 39 

Aard: -ods, V. 124, X. 16, 98 

Adxwr, VI. 1: Adywva, VII. II 


Aéyw: -et, XVII. 18, 32, 47, fr. 29: oust, 


V. 57: -etv, III. 67; V. 164 

Nelrrw: -et, I. 73: Aetrov (3rd plur.), XII- 
116: Alarov, V. 172: Alqev, I. g: Aemrety, 
XV. 13: Aerwy, I. 44: Aurodca, XVIII. 
15: Auwévres, 11.8, X. 60, 81, XII. 141: 
Nuroveat, X. 57: ey VIII. 87, XII- 
64 

Nelptos: -wv, XVI. 95 

NewrdOpE: -exa, V. 28 

*\ewrdmpuuvos: -ov, XVI. 119 

Nevxds: -dv, XVII. 3: -G¥, XVI. 13 

NevKdAevos, VIII. 7, XVI. 54: -€, Ve 1762 
-ov, XV. 27: -ov, V. 99 

AéXos: -et, VIII. 56, XVI. 30 

Néwy: -ovTa, VIII. Q: -ovToS, I. 32: -ovTL, 
Xl. 47 

Miyye@: Ajeev, XII. 122, 128 

Apotds: -al, XVII. § 

*\eyurdayyis: -9, V. 73: -efs, XII. 14 

NeyUPOoyyos: -ov, IX. IO: -ot, V. 23 

NGos (fem.), fr. 10. x 

Aixudw: -uAoy, Epigr. 2. 4 (fr. 34) 

Awdsrodos: -dAwY, XVIII. 43 

Aurapdfwros: -wv, VIII. 49 


Newapés: -@, VII. 1: -dv, XV. 29: -dy, Ve 
169, X. 38: -Gs, p. 437 (I. 13 Blass): 
-Or, I. 47 

Alowouat: -duevos, V. 100: NlecovTo, X. 69 

Néyos, XIV. 44: -ov, XIV. 31: -wy, XIV. 
47 


AoyxXwrds: -d, tr S28 
Aofias, X11. 148: Aogla, 11. 66 


Aoticos: -ov, X. 96 
N6Xos: -ov, XVIII. 32 (?) 
Avyxevs: -éos, X. 75 
Avypds: -ais, X. 68 
Avdia: -as, II. 24 
Avdios: -ia, fr. 10. x 
Avxtos: -lwv, XII. 147 
Avuxépmas: -a@, XV. 34 
NVooa: -as, X. 102 


* Auratos: -ov, XVII. 21 
Now -et, fr. 16. 7: Edvcer, I. 43, XII. 113 


M 


Maia: -as, XVIII. 25 
Malvouac: -o1To, XII. 119 
dwap? -pwr, X. 121 
Maxed, p. 439 (I. 73 Blass) 


ve 


Aon 
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Arnie iti 1K. $1 Hav, 1. 30, 111. 15, 63, 85+ 90, V- 3 375 
oth ae ie aeh 44 oi 475 X- 92, X11. 114, 203, XII. 
1s Ke 1 ly Pee 2 ary ak. ee 
paves: phvw, X11. 111 ini eae % 


Movriets: -des, fr. 6.2 
paviw: bet, fr. 10. 1, BB: -Dov, 1X. 14 
: -ovow, fr, 16. 9 
pappaprye: -ois, 111. 17 
phpwapos: -dyeba, ¥. 12% (impf.): -avro, 
XI, 181 
TU: -av, K1K.6 
parebias -0,1%. 38 - 
pArnp, ¥. 138: parpl, 111. 50 
par pus: -was, Vv. 12g 
PAKG: -av, KIN. 117: -as (gen.), 1. 34, 11. 
4y KVIL. 59: -aus, X. 68, XIII. 13 
peyiupor, KIN. 193 
*peyalynros: -vyre, 111. 642 -ovs, 1. 44 * 
*peryahonhens: peyarowhéas, Vil. 49 
* weryarbnonwos: -ov, fr. 31. 2 
peryahoobevns: -cbeves (voc.), XVI. 52 
* pe-(aouKos: -ov, XVI. 23 
pelyapow, KV1. 100: -wv, 111. 46: -0s, V. 
119, 165 
peyas: -a, X11. 155: -av, XVI. 9B: -dhov, 
V. 79: -dha, fr. 3. 1: -dhay, IX. 49, 
X11. 79: -dhas (gen.), V. 24: -dhoy, I. 
63, HIV. 52: haw, X11. 157: peifov, 
fr. 2, 2: phporov; 1. 49, 111. 19, fr. 16. 
11% -aY, XVIII. 45: -ov, VI. 1, VIII. 55: 
-G, 114. 61 
peryaabevas, XVI. 67 
* UeryoTObvaTT, KV. 21 
*peyurrombrup, ¥. 199 
pela: pevyvipev, Ik. 65: peryGeisa, 
Kil. Og: peyton, KVL. 35 
peinixwos: -o18, %. go 
palpopar: eipdphar, X11. 1 
pels: povi, 1. 16: paves, Vil. 2 (2): peas, 
K. 93 
peluv, 1, 63 
*ueharynevOns: -és, 111. 55 (?), fr. 25 (7) 
phradpov : -wv, %. 44 
* yehappaphs: -e, 111. 33 
pehappurnros: -ov, VIN. 33 
peas: awa, KM. 153: -ov, XVI. 17 
Medbarypos, V. 93: -Ov, 77, 171 
penera: -ov, KI. 1gt 
perlyprwgoos: -ov, il. 97: -wy, fr. 3. 2 
phoou: -av, 1%. 10 
penippuv, fr. 3, 10% -ov0s, p. 439 (I. 50 
Blass) 
pry: -e, V. 164: pbdrov (part.), VIII. 
he 1K. 45: -ovros, VIII. 14: -bvruy, fr. 
, 42 &uerre, 111. 30: pédre (impf.), 
KV. 19: perro (impf.), Xi. 164 
pbhos, KIK, 3: -bwv, XVILL. 2, p. 437 (I. 1 
Blass) 
pera: -ovgl, X11. 94: -€Te, 190 (imper.) 
pbs -t4, ¥. gn: -e, fr. 3. 5 
Mdpdus: -w, fr. 22.4 


Mévavipos: -ov, X11. 192 

pevéerumos: -ov, XVI. 1 

Mevéraos, XIV. 48: -y, 6 

amet XVI. 73: -ov, V. 170: -ots, 
12 

pévos, Il. 54 

pepmpva, I. 57, X. 86, XVIII. 11: -as, I. 
69, XVIII. 34: -as (acc.), fr. 16. 6: -ar, 
v.7 

pépos. Ii. 71 

peoos: -y, XIV. 53: -owt, fr. 32. x 

pera, with gen., X. 123: with dat., v. 30 

Meraxbvriy, X. 10, 116 

peramptrw: perénperev, V. 68 

ph, U1. 13, 68, V. 36, $1, 160, X. 27, XII. 
19g, XVII. 44 

pee, v. 161 

pHbopar: uhoerar, KVL. 42: éuqoaro, XV- 
30: pnodpevor, IV. 16 

pnpbBoros: -ovs, V. 166 

* undobatktas: -ay, VII. 6 

puhobiras: -ay, VI1. 39 

pio: -a, V. 109: -wy, X. 111, XVII. g 

pahor pipes: -ov, X. 95 

phy, see pels 

vipa, fr. 3.4 

paris: -w, XV. 25, XVI. 29, §2 

pupydoKw: pepyacba, XVII. 58 

pipyw: -ew, Il. 31: -ovra, XII. 135 

pay, X. sil; Cp. vy 

puri: -€, 11. go (? pevtvOy), XII. 209 

t+ pivevOa, V. 151 (7 wevbv9n) 

Mivus, 1. 3: -wi, XVI. 8, 68 

plrpa: -uscw, XII. 196 

poipa (fate), V. 123, 143, VIII. 15, XVI. 
27, 8g: -ay (‘portion’), IV. 20, V. 51 

Moica: -av, V. 4, fr. 27A 2; cp. Motca 

por-: pbrelv), XVI. 101, $22: pbrot, V. 
110: poke, Ill. 30: podovoa, XIII. 4 

povopyéw: -noew, fr. 16.2 

pévos, fr. 14: -ovs, XVII. 46 

* wowowtha: -av, XI. 8 

potvos: -ov, 111. 80, IV. 15, V. 156, XVII. 
35: -y, fr. 15.1 

Moioa, 11. 11, 111. g2, XIV- 47, fr. 17. 4: 
-Gy, WI. 71, V- 193, VIH. 3, IX. II, 
XVIII. 4, Epigr. 1. 3 (fr. 33): cp. 
Moica 

pibos: -ov, KIV. 39: -owt, X. go 

pipvos: -la, V. 31, VIII. 48, XVIII. 1: -fas, 
1X. 38, XII. 8, fr. 24. 2: -la, fr. 7. 3: 
-las, X. 126: -lwv, II. 41, XII. 196 

pbpw: -opévors, V. 163 

puyos: -0ls,1V. 14 

popos, X11. 202 
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valw: -els, X. 116; -ev, 
(impf.), X. 61, 80 

vaos: -dv, XV. 12, fr. 11. 3: -ov, III. 193 
cp. vnds 

vama: -als, XVII. 23 

paowsTas: -ay, VIII. 77 (2) 

vao.WTis: -W, IX. 10 

v&oos: -ov, II. 8, IX. 35, XI. 6, XII. 75 (°)s 
182: -ov, V. 11, p. 437 (I. 14 Blass): 
-olo, 2b. (I. g BI.) 

vavBdras : -at, XVI. 48 

vats, XVI. 1: vada, 89g, TIg? vaes, fr. 16. 
11: vdas, XII. 74: vavol, I. 5, XII. 150 

veavlas: -a, VI. g: -aus, fr. 13. 3 

veBpos, XII. 87 

yelkos, X. 64 

Netdos: -ov, XVIII. 40, fr. 22. 2: -ov, 
VIII. 41 

Neuéa: -€av, VII. 40: 
8, XII. 67 

Nepeatos: -aiov, VIII. 4 

véuw: veluys, VII. 8: velwas, I. 12: véuov- 
TOL es BR 

*yedxpiros: -ov, p. 475 (fr. of VII. ?) 

*yedxporos: -ov, V. 48 

vedkTiTOS: -@, XVI. 126 

véos: -ov (neut.), XVII. 3, 16: -o, XII. 
190, XVI. £29: -wy, X. II, 12, OI, XVII. 
14: -ols, fr. 3. 5 

Néooos: -ov, XV. 35 

veupd: -dv, V- 73 

végos, III. 55, X11. 64, fr. 20. 3 

ynéw: vahoaro (Dor.), 111. 33 

pHs: vnw, V. 174 

ynos: vndv, Epigr. 2. x (fr. 34): cp. vads 

Nypevs: -éos, XVI. 102: Nypéos, 1. 8 

Nypnis: -7jd0s, XII. 123: -ldes, XVI. 38 

vigw: vipdapmevos, X. 97 

vixa: -av, II. 5, V+ 49, VIII. 82, X. 39, 
XII. 190: -as (gen.), VI. II, VII. 9, 
VIII. O07, IX. 52s -as {acc.), Vil. 47 
-dy, XII. 205 

Nika, Xoo D; Xte05) pion, dae (iiss): 
-as, V. 33, IX. 15: -@, III. 5 

Vikdw@: -Gv, XII. 205: -doas, V. 
-dgavTd, 40: -doavTl, VIII. 25 

vw (sing.), III. 92, IV. 14(?), V- 24, 43; 
189015Q, Ville: 20, Ura Jouko 25 22.0505 
89, XII. 230, XIV. §6, XV. 31, XVI. 84, 
QL, 112, XVIII. 27, 42: (plur.), vit. 


VIII. 99: vatov 


-€a, VIII. 82, XI. 


183: 


15, p- 439 (1. 76 Blass).—Cp. pu 
vonua, X. 54 
voos: -ov, V. 95: -W, IV. 9, V. 8 


vores: -wv, I. 60: cp. vodcos 

vooguy, 1. 69 

voTos: -ou, XIl. 20 

vovoos: votowr, fr. 79. 2 

vOV, V. 4) 31, VI. 10, VSI. 25, IX. QO, X- 
10, 37, XI. 3, XIII. 20, XVI..55, fr. 4. x 


VOCABULARY. 


yu (enclitic), XVIII. 8 

v0é: vita, fr. 7. 4: -ds, vit. 29; 90, XII. 
1247, 175: -as, XVIII. 28 

Nvé: Nuxrés, vil. 2, fr. 23. x 

popaw: vewara, V. 26 


5 


* EavOo5o0depk7s, VIII. 12 

EavOd0pE: -Tpixa, V. 37 

favO6s: -dv, III. 56, VIII. 24, IX. 15: -Gs, 
X. 51, XII. 136: -G, V- 92, fr. 3. 4: =a, 
XIX. 2 

feivos: -a, X. 85: -a@v, I. 40: 

fevia: -av, X11. 224 

févos, V. II 

feords: -ovs, XVII. 49 

Eidos, XVII. 48: -ea, fr. 3. 8 

Eoudds: -ator, V. 17 

EVAwos: -ov, III. 49 

Evvere: -éaow, fr. 26 

éuvés: -dv, IX. 6, 12 


-olol, XI. 5 


O 


6: (1) As definite article, passem. (2) As 
demonstrative pron., always the first 
word of the sentence, and (a) often 
followed by 6(é): 6 dé, XVI. 71: Tod 3’, 
K. 406:.79. 6, V= 76, Ith, KVEaISie 
tov 6(é), V. 7£, 93, 170, X. 85: of 3, 
IX. 44, and rol 6é, v. 149, fr. 18. 2: 
tai 6(é), X. 110, XII. gt: Ta& (nom.) dé, 
V. OI: tatow dé, V. 68, X. 53: but also 
(6) with asyndeton, TG WoT, X. 40: Tay, 
V. 169: rds, X. 42: T&v, XII. 100. (3) 
As relative pron., in the oblique cases: 
ToU, VIII. 40: Tév, V. 142, VIH-- 125 
XVI..IT5: Tay, XII. 193, aah, 228: Tar, 
XII. 67, 168: rotow, I. 11, V. 135 


* 6BpiwodepKrjs: -et, XV. 20 

* 6Bpuudomopos: -ov, XVIII. 32 

de: tTévde, I. 70, XVI. 60, Ep. 2. x 
‘ (fr. 34): rdvde, XII. 203: 7@de, VIII. 


89: Tdde, IV. 15, V. 160, 163, 191, 


XVI. 74: Totode, fr. 13. 3 

odés, fr. 7. r: -6v, XVI. 89, XVIII. 13: 
-o0, IX. 52 

ddoUs: -dvTt, V. 108 


ddvpomar: -duevor, fr. 8. x 

*Odvoceds: -e?, XIV. 5 

é0ev, XVIII. 46 

661, VIII. 6 

ol, dat. pron. 3rd pers. (=atrg), 1. 19, 
45, X. 110, XVI. 18, 37, 115, XVII. 46, 
KT Os Ep. 2. 3 (fr. 34) 

olda, IX. 49: olde, III. 13, VIII. 53: eldds, 

V. 78, IX. 42: eloeat, XVI. 64 

oiketos: -wy, I. 57 

olkéw : relat: VIII. 43 

oiklfw: @Kiooay, VIII. 51 


Peer 


XV. 30: -ay, XII. 46: ola (adv.), 
6: ofd re, V. 65: -atow, XVI. 


oXeFpos: -ov, V- 139 

—— *bduyooPevéw: -wv, V. 139 

f adeds: «dda, XV. 2 

— OAAUML: Greve, V. 121: WAeToEr, XIV. 63 


— *Odvurla: -g, VI. 6, VIL. 3 
© O)upsriodpéuos: -ous, II. 3 
*Odummiovixa: -as, IV. 17 
— 2£ONGpmos: -ov, V. 179 
— “Odupros: -w, X. 4 
Opiréw: -e2, I. 51 
— busdos: -ov, IX. 24: -@y I. 5 
Opa, XVI. 18: -drwr, 95, XVII. 54: -aat, 
oe aVIII- 19 
dud, XIII. 13 
éupanrds: -dv, IV. 4 
_ 6Ebs: -efay, XII. 117 
érdfw: date (imper.), XVI. 132: oracer, 
XIV. 60: dmagcas, VII. 50 
bq, XVII. 30 
Orde: -oow, XVII. 35 
émlioow, XII. 53 
Om)drepos: -ov, X. 71 
émére, I. 143: Ommore, XII. 110 
dpdw: dpas, fr. 14: dpe, III. 79 
épya: -al, fr. 24. x 
bpéyw: bpetev, V. 114 
_ 6p06dtxos: -ov, X. 9, XIII. 23 
6pOés: -Gs, X. 27: dpOdv, IV. II 
6pOGs, I. 72, IV. 6 
éplyw: wpivaro, XII. 112 
Gpuov : -a, XVII. 6 
Opud: -dv, IX. 20, XII. 156 
bpuatyw: -e, fr. 16. 12: -ovTa, XII. 106 
dpudw: -d, XVII. 41 
SpviE: -tyes, V. 22 
Spvume: Gpoav, XII. 145: Opyvo, XVI. 76: 
épvbsevov, V. 45: -0l, XIV. 41 
Opos, X. 55 
Gpos, fr. 7. 1: Spov, V- 144 
dpotw: dbpovce, XVI. 84 
*épalados: -w, XV. 19 
*opo.Bdkxas: -av, XVIII. 49 
*épaluaxos: -ov, XIV. 3 


a 


— 6pxos: -ous, V. 108 
és, relative pron., 


wey 


a a — . 

Te 11) MI, 23) K1V5 

I, XV. 20, XVIII. 3, fr. 4exz, 7. 33 

@ (fem.), VIII. 19, IX. §0, XII. 97, 187, 
XVI, 112, XVII. 49: 8v, V. 193i ds, IV. 
8:4, VIL. 8: of, VIIT. 23, IX. 33, 34, XII. 
II4: Gs, VIII. 50. Also és re (epic), 
XII. 105, XVII. 39 (?) 

8s, possessive pron.: 6y, V. 47 

Gotos: -ov, XVI. 21: -td, IIT. 83 : 

boos: -01, Il]. 63: -at, VIII. 63: -d, II. 6. 
Also 6000s: -ov, I. 70: -d, VI. 4, 
Use ea 

Goris, Il. 67 f., V. I10, X. 124: OT, WI. 
57, V- 164, IX.6: évrwa, 1. 68: dvrwa, 
IX. 37: @Twt, V. 50. 

Gray, XII. 63, XVI. 27, p. 430 (I. 37 
Blass) 

6re, X. Q5, XII. 121, XV. 34, XVIII. 19, 
bo, XIX. 4 

Ort, II. 4, III. 61, 79, 81, VI. 15, XV. 27 

érpivw: wrpuve, VIII. 35, XII. 146 

ov, ovK, ox: I. 36, III. 30, 87, 88, go, 95, 
V. 24, 53, 84, 122, 129, 136, 162, VIII. 
15; 53; X- 22, XU. 175, kivenzo; 525 
XVI. 41, 81, XVI. 43, fr. 9; 11.4, 12), 
14, 17. x, 20, 32. 

ovdé, V. 25, XVIII. 25, fr. 3. 10, 4. 2, 11. x 

ovdels, fr. 28: -é, I. 65, II. 57, XVI. 118, 
fr. 19. 3 

otd6s: -dv, fr. 18. x 

ovKért, XVI. II, 21 

*otos=obdos: -cov, XVII. 53 

ovdos: -ais, XVI. 113 

ovv, XVIII. 29, 37 

ovrw, V. 43 

Ovpavia, XV. 3: -as, V. 13, VI. II 

ovpavds: -oU, XVI. 55 

obpios: -la, XII. 130 

ovpos: -ov, XVI. 87 

otre.. ore, XVIII. 26 ff.: otre..otre.. 
ove, fr. 20. 2: od... ore... ot're (instead 
of obdé), fr. 17. rf. 

obrts, 111. 63, VII. 44 

otro, V. 84 

ovTos: TolTo, III. 83: Tolrov, XVII. 31: 
Tatra, V. 136, XVII. 30 

bpbahubs: -dv, p. 437 (I. 7 Blass): -otow, 
IX. 7 

bppa, XVII. 42, Ep. 2. 3 (fr. 34) 

dppts: -bwv, XVI. 17 

6x0a: -atolv, VII. 49 

bp: dl, XVI. 129, p- 439 (I. 77 Blass) 


II 


maykparhs, X. 44, XVI. 24, fr. 10. 2 

mayKpdtioy: mayKparlov, XII. 56 

mayvuue: magat, X. 88 

maytevos or -Eewos: maytelvov, XII. 95 (?): 
-€vy, X. 28 
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mG, 1X. 47 

maavifw: maraviéay, XVI. 129 

aadtxés: -ol, fr. 3. 12 

mainwy: -dyuv, XV. 8 

mats, VII. 46: maida, Vv. 146, 156, X. 14, 
32, XII. 103, XVII. 56, XVIII. 41: -dl, 
VIII. 103, XVI. 70: -des, V. 36, XIV. 56: 
-Oas, I. 43, X- 69, XIV. 63: matdas, 
p- 475 (fr. of VII.): -deoor, XIV. 39 

TlaxrwAds, Ill. 45 

TANG: -as, VIII. 36, X. 27 

mddat, fr. 4. 1° 

qrahatés: -o0, VIII. 64 

maralorpa: -av, XVII. 26 

add, VIII. 16, XVI. 84 

amahtvTpotov, X. 54 

Ild\das: -avros, Ep. 1. x (fr. 33) 

TladAds: -ddos, XIV. 3: -ddu, V. 92 

mrappaxla: -av, XII. 76 

mdpmav, p. 439 (I. 81 Blass) 

*raupbepars, fr. 20. 2 

TravdauaTwp, XII. 205 

mavdepkns: -€a, XVI. 70 

Tlavéiwy : -ovos, XVI. 15, XVII. 15 

advdwpos, fr. 20. 4 

Tlavé\Aaves: -wy, XII. 198 

*ravdahns, XII. 229 

aavOadns (Dor. for mavOnr-): -éwy, XII. 
6 

Tlardeldas: -a, 11. 14: IlavGeidg, I. 37 

*tdvvixos: -010, X. 21 

TavTd, V. 31, VIII. 48, XIV. 44 

mavrodamdés: -Wv, IV. 19 

amadvroev, XVIII. 20 

TavTotos: -atol, XII. 49 

qapd, with gen., III. 11, XIII. 1(?), 10 
(dp), XV. 35, XVIII. 3, 13: with dat., 
III. 20, V. 64, VIII. 84, XII. 150 (apat): 
with acc., III. 6, IV. 4, V. 38, VIII. 39, 
TX. 20, X- 20, 110,) X11. 58; XVna, 
POG AGO PAMUiliog ZY He. Ko atin IN oy 
15. 2 ; 

mapamAnée: -Hyt, X. 45 

Taparpémw: -TpéWwat, V. 95 

Tapappwy: see rapppwv 

adpedpos: -ov, X. 51 

mdpee: -eote(v), IIT. 
ABOCE, Bly Shey Lien 

mapnis: -ldwv, XVI. 13 

map0evikd: -Gs, XVI. Tl 

mapbévios: -ig, X. 47 

mapbévos: -@, XV. 21: -ol, III. 50, XII. g4 

Taplin: mapévra, III. 88 

TaploTnuL: WapioTaméeva, X. 5 

mapo.de(v), Ill. 19, VI. 4 

aapos, XI. 4 

Tapppwy: -ovos, X. 103 

mas: wav, VII. 43: TavTa, V. 55, XIV. 38, 
XVII. 45, fr. 28: wa@cov, VIII. 40: 
mwavrl, I. 58, XII. 231: mdavrTwy, I. 64, 
XVI. 66, Epigr. 2. 2 (fr. 34): mdyrec- 


67, Iv. 14(?), 


VOCABULARY. 


ot(v), XII. 81, 203, XVI. 123, fr. 9. x: 
maow(v), XIV. 54, fr. 16. 8 

maou: mao, 1X. 42 (2) 

macipavys, XII. 176 

macovdla, XII. 141 

marhp, V. 101, X. 96, XIV. 37, XVI. 78: 
mwatep, XVI. 53: warépa, X. 51: marpos, 
XVI. 63, 99, 109 

warpa: waTpav, X. 30(?) 

marpos: -iwv, I. 35 

marpis: -l5os, p. 475 (fr. of VII) 

maTpwav, XII. 74 

mada: -av, 1X. 8 (?) 

madpos: -owe(t), VIII. 95, XII. 62, fr. 21. x: 
mavporépwy, I. 64 

Tavw: mavoel, XII. 45: mavoev, V. 98, 
X. 108: madca, 76: ratoacOat, XIV. 
46 

mediov, XII. 143: -@, X. 19, XII. 118 

* redotxvev, XV. 9 

médov, VIII. 5 

melOw: meibe (impf.), VIII. 16: mBodca, 
X. 107: meBdued’, V. 195 

tetaluBporoyv, VIII. 2 

mwéhayos, XVI. 4, 77 

me\afw: méMacoev, X. 33: mWeddooas, 
VIII. 38: mdabeioa, XVI. 35 

IledAdva: -av, IX. 33 

Tlé\ow: -omos, V. 181, VII. 53, X- 25, 
P- 437 (I. 13 Blass) 

mwéd\w: méNovTat, 1X. 38, fr. 3. 7: &rXero, 
eS 

wéumw: -€l, V. II, XIV. 61, fr. 16. 6: -or, 
XV. 29: -el, V. 1907: -eV, VIII. 203 
éreupev, XV. 2: méuwat, Ill. 66: 
méuwet, V. QI 

mevdéw: -eiv, fr. 2. 2 

mevia: -as, I. 64 

mevTdebNos: -ovowv, VIII. 27 

mwévTa@\ov ; wevTaOdou, VIII. 104 

TwevTe, I. 43 

mwevTHKovTA, I. 5, III. 81, VII. 2 

TET PWMEVA: See Top- 

mwémwyv: -dvev, Ep. 2. 4 (fr. 34) 

wépOw: mépoay, X. 122 

wept, with gen., V. 124, XVII. 51 (Uaep 
MS.): with dat., VII. 50, XII. 55, XVII. 
47 

mwepexdetrés: -é€, fr. 12: -ol, x. 81: 
-KNetT@Y, VIII. 8: -otou(v), V. 12, IX. 19 

Ilépoas: -ay, 111. 27 

Tlepoetdas, X11. 48 

métanov, V. 186 

meTavyuml: mérace, XVI. 72 

Ilerpatos: -aiov, XIII. 20 

IIm\etbas, X11. 110 

whxus: -uv, fr, 13. 4 

miaivw: -erat, III. 68 

Thepides, XVIII. 35, p. 437 (I- 3 Blass): 
-wy, XVIII. 3 

mwurds. -Gs, XIV. 55 


a1, XI aati 


US S$, XVI. 3. ' 

vov ayes , ei 6 
‘V. 42: -ot, VIII. 8r 
ordrw, Epigr. 2. 2 (fr. 34) 
T6s: -@, VIII. 20 (?) 
“IOS, Ve O7 . 
\doow? mater, x. 86 
ris: -eta, fr. 29 
cOevidas, XIV. 48 
eloTapxos: -ov, III. 12 
mel : -ova, III. 65: mAedvas, VIT. 46 
Piincope: -@va, V. 151, XIX. Io 
mAHpmvpis: -w, fr. 30 
mAnutpe : -w, V. 107 
mbkos : -ov, XVI. 114 
_amdoiiros, I. 50: -ov, III. 13, XIV. 59, fr. 
ay. 3. 2, 16. 12: -ov, IX. 49: -¢, X. 51 
mb: -wv, V. 153, 1X. 22: -ovoa, XVI. gI 
 mvod: mvoaiow, V. 28 
_ moddveuos: -ov, VI. 13 
_ “moddpxns: -ea, XVIII. 30 
 whfev, XVII. 31 
 motkiNos: -ov, VII. 43: 
Sf TOLay : -€vav, XVII. 9 
motos: -g, V. 88 
*qrohéuaryts: -dos, XVI. 7 

Tonéuapxos: -€, XV1. 39 
£ moXeunios: -av, XVII. 4: -ols, 33 

- méXemos: -ol0, XII. 121: -ov, XVII. 58: 

-@, V. 131 

monoKporagos: -ov, fr. 21, 2 

mots: -dv, III. 88 
Peroni, I. 13; 20; IV. 2, V- 12, 150, 
i Rntiem 00, GS, K- (14, 122, XI: 7, 
XII. 71, 163, 185, XIV. 41, pp. 437-9 
, (I. 9, 52 Blass): -et, X. 78: -lwv, 

fr.4 16. 7 


é 


ss 
a 


-ats, X. 33 


modvdureos: ToAvautreN-, p. 475 (fr. of 
vit) 
- wodvddKpvos: -ov, III. 30 
moNvdaKpus: -w, XV. 24 
modvénros: -w, X. 63 
modughAwros, VII. TO: -€, VIII. 45! -ov, 
Poidoiik. 40 
To\vnoaros: -ols, XVIII. 9 
moNukpaTis: -és (voc.), VIII. 15 
ToNvKpHuvos: -ov, 1. IT 
; toNUKptOos: -ov, X. 70 
--woXvAdtov, IX. 34 
monUAAoTOS: -ov, X. 41 
TloXuvelkns: -ev, VIII. 20 
TloAurjuwy: -ovos, XVII. 27 
moNUTAAYKTOS : -ov, XII. 181: -ol, X. 35 


mots: -U, X. 50: moAAdy, XVII. 34: 
modées, X. 17: Modal, VIII. 8g: -€as, 
Epigr. 1. 3 (fr. 33): -éwy, V. 100: 


LB 


t -ov, XVI. 40 

*rod@avros: -ov, XII. 61 

ToNUXpuTOs: -W, X. 4 

Trohvdvumos: -€, Epigr, 1. x (fr. 33) 

movos: -ov, XII. 54, fr. 7. 5: -ous, fr. 9 

movTtos: -ov, XVI. 843 -w, 35 — 

mévrTos, XVI. 128: -ov, XII. 129: -ovde, 
XVI. 94: -ov, III. 86, fr. 30: -w, XII. 125 

mop-: €mopev, V. 51: wempwpévay, III. 25, 
XVI. 26 

Tlop@avidas: -da, Vv. 70 

mépos: -W, VIII. 42 

mopmaé: -éw, fr. 3. 6 

Ttopoivw: émbpruwe, XVI. 89 

TopTiTpopos: -ov, X. 30 

Top@upeos: -€ov, XVII. §2: -€av, XVI. 112: 
-eot, fr. 20. 2 

*roppupodivas: -av, VIII. 39 

Toppupdfwvos: -o10, X. 49 

Tlocecédv, XVI. 79, XIX. 8: 
XIII. 20: -Gvt, XVI. 36, 59 

Tloceddyios: -ov, fr. 6. x 

moraiios: -av, XVI. 51 : 

morauos: -o0, VIII. 65, XII. 77: 
VIII. 45 

OTe, Lit. 23,72; V. 50; Vi. 0; K- 40; Kile 
45 Sila 54, RN, TUR, TKO 

moTepa, XVII. 33 

mort, with acc., X. 96, XV. 29: cp. mpés 

moTmos: -ov, V. 158 

moérvia, XI. 5, Ep. 1. x (fr. 33) 

Tov, V. gl: mov, III. 38, 39 

movs: mTod@v, VII. 6, IX. 20: -egot, VI. 2, 
XII. 86: ooci(v), 1. 35, V. 183: moaly, 
XVI. 108, XVII. 17 

mpaéis, V. 163 

mpdoow: -ol, V. 190: 
mpagavTt, Il. 94 

mpémw: -€l, XVIII. 12 

mpecBvraros: -ov, VII. 8 

Ipiapos: -ot0, X. 120: -w, XIV. 38 

aplv, X. 72, XII. 114, XV. 13, XVIII. 38, 

fr. 2 


-Gvos, 1X. 19, 


Rn 
-Ov, 


-ovras, fr. 21. 2: 


mpoyovos: -ol, X. I19 
mpbdouos : -ols, VI. 14 

mpotnue: -let, V. 81 

TIpotros: -ov, X. 45, 83: -w, 66 
mpoKelat: -Tat, XIII. g 
IIpoxémrras, XVII. 28 

mpodelrw: -wv, V. 154 
mpo&evos: -ov, VIII. 20 
mpomdpobe(v), 111. 32, V- 148 


mporéurw: -€ (imperat.), XVI. 55: -méu- 
wv, VIII. 34 
mpdmoNos, V. 192 
mpos, with dat., 
149, X- 100 
mpoeidov: mpoatdetv, V. 161 
mpocetmov; -ev, V. 78 


X. 23: with acc., Vv. 45, 


34 
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Tpocevverw: MpoonveTev, XIV. 9 

mpoaOe(v), III. 47, XVI. 45 

mpbomo\os, XIV. 2 

mpoorlOniu: mpoobévra, VIII. 72 (?) 

Tpbopayu: mpocépa, V. 93, 171 

mpocpuvéw: -ev (impf.), or -e%, p. 439 
(1. 76 Blass) 

Tporepos: -ov, XII. 164: -pwy, V. 43 

Tpopalvw: mpopavn, V- 77 

mpopavys, III. 51 

mpoparas, VIII. 3: -@rat, IX. 28 

mpopépw: -ew, X. 51 

mpoppuv, Ep. 1. 2 (fr. 33) 

Tpoxod: -ats, VI. 3 

mptpva: -a, XII. 105 

mpvravis: -w, I. 18, XVIII. 43 

*apwOnBos: -ov, XVII. 57 

mpiov: -Gvas, V. 67 

mpwrioros: -oy (ady.), VIII. It 

mp&Tos, XIV. 47: -ov, VIII. 9: -o1s, I. 58 

mTdooW: -ovTt, V. 22: mwraccov, impf., 
GO Ty) 

mrépvé: -vyerot, V. 18 

Ilv0éas: -éa (gen.), XII. 191 

IIv@tévikos, IV. 5: -ov, X. 13 

Tiv@tos: -e, XV. 10: -tov (neut.), Xv. 1 (?) 

muOunv: -éves, V. 198 

Ilv@ (acc.), 111. 62 

Tlvédy: -@va, VII. 39: -Gvt, V. 41 

mukwos: -dy, fr. 1. x 

mtha: -at, p. 437 (I. 14 Blass): -as (acc.), 
fr. 4. 2 

TUPATOS: -OV, V. 153 

muvOdvouar: mUeTo, XV. 26 

WUE, VI. 7 

mip: -ds, III. 53, XVI. 105: 
XV. 14 

mupa: mupav, III. 31 

“rrupyoxépas: -ara, fr. 31 

mUpyos: -wy, V. 148 

Tupyow: -whévTa, III. 13 

*rupédepa: -av, XVI. 56 

mupopopos: -ot, fr. 16. 10 

Ilvppixos: -ov, XII. 22 

mupods: -dv, XII. 82 

*rupobxXatros: -Tov, XVII. 51 

TW, V. 1223 Cp. odmrw 

mdoS: -ov, V. 39 

moma, V. 76 


-t, XII. 107, 


P 


ja, xvItt. 33 (4 pa) 

padvos: -ov, XVII. 43: paoror, fr. 4. 2 
péeOpov: -ots, III. 20, V. 64 

pémw: -€l, XVI. 25 

purd: -a@, V. 46 

plrTw: -wy, VIII. 32 

pod: -ais, XII. 193 

pododdxrudos, XVIII. 18 

poddets: -evTt, XV. 34 


VOCABULARY. 


fdSov: -ovs, XVI. 116 
poddraxus: -vv, XII. 96 


= 


catyw: -el, 1. 55: -vovoa, p. 439 (I. 77 
Blass) 

caxeopopos: -ov, XII. 104 

oddmeyé, XVI. 4: -tyywr, fr. 3. 9 

oadpa, VIII. 14, XVI. 57 

cayatyw: cdpawev, XIV. 38 

cadppwy, XII. 186 

oamrw: -eTaL, III. 87 

Dapdces, Il. 27 

cagys: -f (ace. pl.), XVI. 75 

oBévvume: oBévvver, 11. 56 

cecclyOwv: -ovos, XVII. 22: -ovt, XVI. 58 

celw: -wy, XII. 120 

ceddva, VIII. 29 

oé\as, XVI. 104 

Deuéda: -ay, XVIII. 48 

*ceuvoddrepa, II. I 

ceuvbs: -4, XII. 195: -dv, XVI. 110: -08, 
X. 52: -Gs, V- 99 

cevw: ocevovrt (3rd plur.), XVII. 10: 
éooeve, V. 104: cevouevay, fr. 16. 3 

obévos, VII. 7, XVII. 40: -€t, V. 107, VIII. 37 

otdapddeTos: -ots, fr. 3. 6 

DiceNla: -as, III. I 

Dixvev, IX. 32 

Zivis: -w, XVII. 20 

owwmd, III. 95 

Tkduavdpos: -ov, XII. 165 

oKamTpov, III. 70 

Zkipwy: -wva, XVII. 25 

oKoTméw: -els, III. 74 

oKOTOS: -w, III. 14 

oxtgos: -owow, fr. 17. 5 

ouepdadéos: -éav, X. 56 

coéw: ode (impf.), XVI. 90 

ods: ody, XII. 83, XV. 12: cas, VIII. 492 
oGv, 45: cp. Teds 

cogia, XIV. 31, fr. 10. 2 

gopés, IX. 39, XI. 1, fr. 4.1: -dv, XII. 201 

Drapra: -g, XIX. I 

oTdd.ov, VI. 7, 15: -lov, IX. 21 

oraots, fr. 20. 2 

orelxw: -el, VIII. 47: -€lv, 17, XVII. 36 

orépvoy: -o.g(t), X. 88, XVII. 53 

oTépavos: -w, VIII. 23: -ol, X. 19: -ous, 
Ep. 1. 4 (fr. 33): -wy,1. 48, 111. 8: 
-olg (tv), II. Io, IV. 16, VI. 8, VII. II, 
XII. 55, 69 

oTepavow: éoTepavwoev, XII. 197: sTedpa- 
vwodwevoy, X. 29: -mevat, XII. QI 

oTepavaddpos: -wv, XVIII. 51 (?) 

oTnOos: -éwv, V. 15: -eoot, X. 54 

oTi\Bw : -ew, XVII. 55 

oTOAd: -dv, XVII. 32 

oTopevyumL: oTdpEerev, XII. 129 

oTparayéras, XVII. 7: -av, XVI. 121 


VOCABULARY. | 


otparayés: -yé, V. 2 

orparid: -dv, XVII. 34 

oTpards: -@, III. 27 

oTpwhdw: -dra, XII. 180 

oTuyepés: -dv, V. I11: -@y, X. 76 

ob, III. 92, VII. 8, XII. 67, XVI. 28 (2), 44, 
76, fr. 15. 1: o€0, 111. 65: oéBev, X. 9: 
oot (orthot.), v. 168, X. 2, XVI. 54: 
tly (orthot.), XVII. 14: Toe (enclit.), x. 
To4, 118, XII. 79, XVI. 78, XVII. IT: 
oé (orthot.), VI. 10, VII. 2, XVI. 58: 
Ce (enclit.), XVI. 29, 39, XVIII. 12, fr. 


ovAdw: -&rat, fr. 3. 10 

ouutéctov: -lwy, fr. 3. 12 

ounmopa, XIII. 3 

ovv, I. 5, II. 10, III. 5,6, 33, 34, 60, 96, 
iV..0, V. 9, 28, 52, 127, VII. 42; VIII. 
iy G5; eFO3, Xa 23, 03, FX5, 125, KIT. 
66, 89, 128, 183, 202, XIV. 13, XVI. 
125, XVII. 33, 35 

ouverés: -a, III. 85 

oiveuvos: -wy, p. 439 (I. 58 f. Blass) ? 

ouvexéws, V. 113 

ctvo.Kos: -ov, XIV. 56 

Dupaxdows: -lav, IV. 1: -Koglwy, V. I 

Dupakocoa: -dccas, V. 184 

ods, V. 116: obv, XVII. 23 

ohdfw: opdge (impf.), Vv. 109 

opérepos: -ov, X. 50: -as (plur.), III. 36 

opipa: -av, XVII. 28 

oxdfw: érxacev, XVI. 121 

oxéTALOS: -ov, XVI. 19 

o@pa, XVI. 63: -Tos, XII. 52: 
-Ta, VIII. 38, fr. 17. x 


aL 


-Tl, III. OI: 


Tawia: -a@, XVI. 107 

Tadatovldas: -ay, VIII. 19 

rddavrov, IV. 12(?), XVI. 25 

TradarevOys: -éa (sing.), XV- 
157 

Tddas: -awa, XV. 30 

Tdpvew: -vov, V. 17: Taye (impf.), XVI. 4 

ravicpupos: -ov, V. 59: -ots, III. 60 

Travipuddos: -ov, X- 55 

ravvOpe: TavuTpixwy, fr. 3. 4 

ramns: -nres, fr. 17. 2 

Tappéws, XII. 86 

Taipos: -ous, XV. 18 

Tavowos: -ov, V. 8I 

rap-: Tapev, XVI. 86: -ov, XVI. 48 

Taxa, V. 89 : 

Taxus: -W, XII. 201: -elav, IX. 20: -elais, 
v. 18: rax.cTa, Epigr. 2. 3 (fr. 34) 

TaxvTas: -dra, VII. 0 : 

re (0°), passim (occurring about 157 times ; 
cp. 6é and kal): fivefold, XVII. 19-27: 
re... kal, III. 79 ff, X. gof., fr. 22, x f.: 
re.. Te Kal, VII. 39 f.: O€ Te, XII. 129, 


26: -éos, V. 
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fr. 3. x: placed after art. and noun, rdv 
brépBidy 7’, XVII. 19; or after prep. 
and noun, II. 5, odv vrepdxw Te, cp. 
20. 6, 34 

Téyyw: Téyéat, V. 157 

TEOuLOS : -lov, III. 70 (2) 

Teixos, X. 77: -€a, XII. 142 

TéxVOV: -a, X. 102 

Tékos, VI. 13, XVIII. 22, fr. 2, x 

TeNaudy: -uOva, XII. 98 

TedeLdw: TeAELodgaL, III. 26 (?) 

TéNeos: -€ous, X. g2 

TeNeuTa: -ds, IX. 46 

TeAevTaios: -as (gen.), VIII. 36 

TeNeuTaw: TeeuTAPEloa, I. 72 

Tehéw: -ets (fut.), 111. 82: -e? (fut.), XVI. 
78: -etiv (probably fut.), v. 164: 7éAecas, 
VII. 49: TeAetrat, XVII. 30 (fut.), 45 
(pres.) 

TENOS, V. 45, X. 6 

Téwevos, X. 48, 110, XIII. 21 

reds: Tedy, IX. 13: Tedy, XVI. 21: cp. 
cos 

Tépas, XV. 35, XVI. 72 

Téprw: -mov (3rd plur.), XVI. 107: -16- 
pevos, XV. 7 

*repywemns: -€ls, XII. 230 

TeppiuBporos: -wy, XII. 72 

Téplis, I. 59 

TETPAENLKTOS: -ov, IX. 25 (?) 

TEUXOS: -EL, V. 72 

TeUXwW: -el, III. 58: Tedxov (3rd plur.), 
X. LIO 

TEXVA: -aLs, X. 33, XII. 49 

Tndavyns: -é, XVI. 5 

TiOnpt: TlOnot, IX. 50: O7nKas, 18: OfjKev, 
I. 47: €Onxay, Ill. 7: Oéwow, XVI. 118: 
béwev, XVI. 70: Oeluav, V. 169 

ThrTw: -e, IX, 40, fr. 8. 12 €rcxre, XIT. 
97: rlkre (impf.), XVIII. 50: réxe(v), I. 
16, V. I1g, VIII. 56, XVI. 30, 35, 54 

Thais) Ga Ts AON Oy Te Oden Uke BOTT. 
80,-XIII. 6, XVI. 69, XVIII. 7 

Tysdw: -G, XII. 183: -Ov, X. 74: -acer, 
XII. 194 

Tiudtevos: -ov, VIII. 102 

TiptvOios : -ov, X. 57 

Tipvvs: -Oa, X. 71 

rls (interrog.), V.- 86, 89, VIII. 53, XIV. 
47: Tha, XVII. 31, 32: Tl, IV. 18, IX. 
BI RVil. 3, If, 15, ites 

ris (enclit.), III. 21, 97; V- 5, 54, 162, 
165, 190, X. 24, XII. 84, XVII. 5, fr. 7. 
Bos gTipla VIL. od oT, IK. cA Ty HOPI Ls 
46, 199, 223, XVI. 43: Tl, VIII. 1ot, 
XVIII. 9, fr. 11. 4 

TiTalvw: -€l, IX. 43 

TLTUTKW: -WY, V. 49 

TrAdwwv, V. 153: -oves, XII. 157 (?) 

TbGEev, V. 197 

rot, III. 7 (?), 19, XVI. 101 
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Tol (smetROle)) 1.58, VIII. 3 (?), 223 7 ToL, 
XII. 79. Cp. otrot.—For Tot 7262, see 
under ov 

Totos, VIII. 30: -ov, p. 439 (I. 35 Blass)? 

robode: -dvde, XIX. 3: Tou@de, VIII. 37 

To.ovTos: -ov, V. 87 

To£dKAUTOS, X. 39 

TOgov, IX. 43 

régos: -d, I1I. 48: as relative, I. 37, XV. 
rit 

tore, III. 58, V. 143, 156, VIII. 
23, XVIII. 31 

Tpaxvs: -Uv, V. 82: -elay, XIL_ IIT 

Tpépw: -el, III. 92, XII. 62: Opéwev, V 
88, VIII. 7 

rpéw: Tpéoouv, XVI. 92 

TpleTNS: -El, VIII. 23 

Tptddous: -dovra, fr. 6 2 

Tplrous: -d0wv, III. 18 

Tpiocevdaluwy, III. 10 

Tpioxaldeca (acc.), X. 92 

Tplraros: -@, I. 2 

Tplros: -ov, IV. 4 

Tporgjvios: -la, XVI. 58 

Tpola: -as, VIII. 46 

Tpoxoedys: -éa (sing.), VIII. 32 

Tpws: -Wes, XII. 133, XIV. 50: 
42 

Tuyxdvw: revéerat, IX. 38: TvXov (Ist 
pers.), V. 144: Tux@v, XII. 67, XVII. 
29: Tux oy, VIII. 83: -dvTes, XIV. 12 

Tupnés : -d, V. 132 


LOSER 


-wy, XIV. 


Tap COs HUE HEAD Ain IS ey 
[15 :~-als, VIII. 51 
7@ (‘therefore’), XVI. 39 
TWs, V. 31 
Y 
UBpts: -tos, XII. 44: -tv, XVI. 41 


“YBpis, XIV. 59 

byleva: -elas, I. 55 

typos: -otcw, XVI. 108 

Udwp, 111. 36 

vids, X. 15, XII- 
RVLIT ZO 


£23, XV. 2200 XkV IN OG, 
-é, V. 79, XII. 68, XVI. 20, 


Qianiop iad Sey Why Ge OS Tey. (ie (is 
KIX. “0 (2)2) vic, tars 7 (e) vias; ET. 
100 

tra: -av, X. 93 

Uuérepos: -av, V. LI, 32 

duvéw: -e0or, X. 13: -elv, V. 33: -éwr, 
VII. 40: Uuvec (imper.), III. 3: bury- 


gel, II. 97: Yuynoov, V. 179 

*“tuvodvacoa, XI. 1 

Buvos, VI. 11: -ov, V. 10, VIII. 78, p. 475 
(fr. of vit)?: -o., fr. 3. 12: -ovs, IV. 10: 
-wy, VIII. 83, XII. 223, XV. 4: -oww, 
XVIII. 8 

vral, with gen., XII. 139 

brép: see n. On XVII. 51 


VOCAL ULARY. 


bmepadavos: -ov, XVI. 49 

brépBios: -ov, XIl. 75, XVII. 19: -€, III. 
37 

“YrrepBdpeot: -€ous, III. 59 

trépOupos: -ov, XII. 103: -w, VIII. 37 


vmépomAos, VIII. 13 

bmépoxos: -ov, XVI. 68: -w, III. 5, XVIII. 
44 

brépraros: -ov, 111. 84, X. 36, XVI- 79 

bmepplados: -ov, XII. 158: -o1, X. 78: 
-ous, XIV. 62 

tmvos, fr. 8. 10, p. 439 (I- 50 Blass) 

td, with gen., V. 43, IX. 48, XII. 154, 
XVI. 17: with dat., III. 17, XII. 125, 
166: with acc., XVI. 30. Cp. vrai 

vmékNoTros: -ov, XIV. 30 

topiva: -av, XII. 144 

torepoy (adv.), IX. 53, XV- 33 

tpaivw: tmawe (impf.), XVI. 51: toawe 
(imper.), XVIII. 8: tpave, XV. 24: 
tgdavas, V. 9 

tg@apéw: -etrac (midd.), VIII. 18 

*wWauxys, XII. 85 


*OWiayuia: -ay, XII. 71 
“tydaldadros: -wy, Il. 18 
*twlderpos: -ov, IV. 4 


bWifvyos, I. 46, X. 3 
byxépa (fem.), -av, XV. 22. 
NiKképa 

tywédwy, XIV. 51 
bWivoos: -dov, XII. 44 
bwirudos: -ov, VIIT. 46 
viumarys: -7, XIII. 5 
vot, v. 18, VIII. 84: 


Cp. Kad- 


bwordrw, fr. 16. 6 


ci 


gaeoluBporos: -@, XII. 128 

paldiuos: -luowct, XVII. 47 

galvw, XII. 224: patve cmp VIIL. See 
pavn, XVI. 119: dav, fr. 2 

Pdicxos: -ov, X. 14 

parayé: -yyas, XIV. 42 

gal, I. 49, XII. 54: 
gduev (inf.), III. BS 
24: épa, fr. 18. 
patra, IX. 52 

gaos, III. 80, V. 67, XVI. 


paoly, Vv. = : 
pdow, 1. 49, X 
gato, V. rr mé- 


43: oan, VIII. 


28 
papérpa: -as, V..76 
@apos: -el, XVI. 5: -€a, IX. 24 


paocyavoy, X. 87, XII. 54 
gackew: pdckoy (3rd plur.), X. 50 
parts, VIII. 48 

péyyos, III. QI, V. 162 


pev-: mégvev, VIII. 13: €wepvev, XVII. 17 
Rae: -éa (sing.), XII. 182: -é: 
iis eh 


Pepévixos, V. 184: 
peperréparvos : 
Pépys : 


-OV, 37 
-ol, XVIII. 6 
-nT0S, III. 77 


VII. 20: -ov (masc.), Vv. 118, 
(neut.), VI. 2: -ov, XVI. 20, 


pos: -ov (neut.), Iv. 18 
2 -€t, III. 95, V- 134: -euv, fr. 32. 3: 
, III. 59, V. 185: -ovea, II. 3, XVIII. 
41: -ovres, XII. 144: @épov (impf.), 
XVI. 97: éveyxe (imper.), XVI. 62 
See: “b, XVI. dee 
pevyw: -es, fr. 15. 2: pevyere, p. 
(1. 81 Blass): gevyorra oi ée- 
gevye (impf.), XVIII. 16: dedyor (3rd 
plur.), v. 150, X. 55, 84, 94: puyur, 
XIX. 7, fr. 30 

pia: -av, V. 194 
— Pyua, Ul. 1, 1X. 1 

pléyyouat: -ev, XVII. 12: POéyéaTo, XIV. 


4 
$6iow: Pbipewv, V. 83 
 POdvos, XII. 200, XV. 31: -ov, V. 188: 
a, -@, III. 68 
# PObpos: -ov, XIV. 61 
=. ptdd-yAaos: -ov, XII. 224: -ous, XVII. 60 
_——* hikaddaros? p. 439 (I. 74 Blass) 
“a pirdvwp: -opt, I. 40 
piréw: -ef, IV. 1, XII. 204 
pidtrmos: -ov, III. 69 
pirdfewos: -elvov, XIII. 23: -w, V. 49 
prrofevia: -as, III. 16 
. pldos: -ov (masc.), Il. 14, IV. 19, V. 131: 
i -av, XVI. 109: -yy, fr. 15. 2: -w, XVI. 
i 69: -d, III. 47: -as (acc.), III. 50 
proorépavos: -w, XII. 184 
guTpos: -dv, V. 142 
préyw: -ovrat, fr. 3. 12 
Pdevos : -vTa, VIII. 4 
noe: yl, fr. 3. 4: PAdya, III. 56, XVII. 
6 . 


a 

poBéw: EPsBnoe, X. 43 

PoBos: -ov, XII. 145: -w, V. 23 

poBds: -dv, XII. 139 

Poi Bos: -ov, 111. 20 

*powlkaomis: -Ldes, VIII. 10 

*powxdOpé: -dTpixas, X. 105 

*poukoxpddeuvos : -0l0, X. 7: -olol, XII. 
222 

*powiKbywros: -wv, V. 102 

poe: polviccay, XVII. 56 

Poivé: -iKos, XVI. 31 

Polvicoa, XVI. 54 

powlcow: powléew, XII. 165 

pordw: -d, V. 133 

Pévos: -ov, VIII. 14: -wy, III. 52 

gpopéw: -el, XIV. 30: -ebvTes, fr. 6. 3 

popuryé: -vyyos, XIII. 13 : 

ppadd: -aior, XVIII. 17 

* ppevodpas: -ais, XVI. 118 

piv: ppevl, fr. 7. 3: ppéva, V. 6, XV. 7, 
XVI. ¥31, fr. 1. 1: ppev@v, XVI. 22: 


i 

ppéverow, XIII, 11: ppacly, X11. 229 (2): 

ppévas, I. 52, X. 45, XI. 3, fr. 16. 4 

ppovéw: -ovrt, 111. 85 

dporrls: -lot, XVI. 120 

Ppdyios: -lov, VII. 43 

gud: -dv, V. 168 © 

gurdoow: -et, XII, 189: -ev (inf.), XVIII. 
25: -wy, V. 47: -ge, III. 29 

pdNov: -a, V. 65 : 

guretw: -evce(v), XVI. 59, 68: -car, 
XVIII. 35 

piw: pu, V. 55: pidvat, V. 160 

pwd: -dv, X. 56 

puwvdes: -devTa, XIV. 31 

pwréw: puvnoev, V. QI 

pws: pwrds, V. 158, XVII. 19, 30: POra, 

XV. 15: POre, XVII. 46: PGres, fr. 18. 

5: pwTwy, XII, 152 


x 


Xapddas: -av, p. 475 (fr. of v11) 

xalra: -av, X. 28, XII. 70: -ais, XVI. 105 

xaderds: -dv (neut.), V. 95 

xaArAKaomis: -Ldes, X. 62 

*yadkedkpavos: -ov, V. 74 

*yahkedxTuTos: -ov, XVII. 59 

xadkeoultpay, XII. 109 (?) 

xarKeos: -edy, fr. 3. 9 

xarkeboTepvos: -ov, V. 34 

xarkodaldaros: -ouw, fr. 6. 2 

XaAKoOwmpak: -aKka, XVI. 14: -dkwy, X. 
123 

XaKdKTuTos, XIII. 16 (?) 

*xadkoxwdwyv, XVII. 3 

xadkés, XII, 51 

*yadkorexns: -€0s, III. 32 

xdos: -€l, V. 27 

xdpis, III. 38: xdpw, III. 97, V. 187, VIII. 
OF, RIL. 1Oy ft. Tat4 

Xdperes, VIII. 1, XVIII. 6: -lrwv, I. 41, 
IX. 39: -lregot, V. 9: Xdpioow, XIV. 


49° 

*xapirwvupos: -ov, Il. 2 

xdppa, IX. 13 

xeludy: -Gvos, XII. 140 

xelp: xeipds, VIII. 35, XII. 154, XIII. 10, 
XVI. 61: xépa, VII. 41: XEetpa, XII. 49, 
XVI. IT: xetpOv, V. 82, 132, X. 36, OI, 
XVI. 45: xéperot, XVII. 49: XEpoly, V. 
189: xépas, II]. 35, XII. 138, XIV. 45: 
Xelpas, III. 50, X. 100, XVI. 72 

xépoos: -ov, XII. 132 

xéw: xéwy, V. 15: xéov (impf.), XVI. 96 

x Ody: xovds, IV. 4, XVII. 5: XOovl, V. 
88, X. 32: xOdva, I. I1, VIII. 40, XVI. 
80 

xirdy: -Gva, XVII. 52: -Gvt, fr. 15. x 

xAapts: -vda, XVII. 54 

yAwpavxXnv: -eva, V. 172 

xONos: -ov, V. 99, 104, 123 
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xXor\bw: XokwWoaTo, XVI. 50(?): -woapéva, 
X. 53 

Xopds: -@, XVI. 107: -dv, Epigr. 1. 2 (fr. 33): 
-ol, XIII. 14, XV. II: -@v, XVIII. 51: 
-Olat, XVI. 130: -ovs, X. 112 

Xpalvw: xpativoy (3rd plur.), X. TIT 

xpetos (‘need’), 1. 34 (?) 

Xpéos, VII. 43 

Xp, 111. 78, v. 164, 187, 1X. 56, XIII. 20, 
fre Tess 

xpnotbs: -dv (masc.), IX. 55 

xXpovos, XII. 206: -w, VII. 45, X. 120, 125, 
XVII. 45: -ov, I. 70, VIII. 80, fr. 21. x, 
28 

Xpévos: -ov, VII. I 

xpUcaiyis: -cdos, fr. 11. 2 

XpvoaddKaros, X. 38: -ol, VIII. 1 

Xpvodmmvé: -vKos, V. 13 

Xpvadopos, III. 28 (?) 

Xpvodpuaros, XII. 194 

Xpvoaoms: -LOos, XIX. II 

*xpuoedmdokos, XVI. 106 

xptceos: -éa (nom.), XVIII. 16; (voc.), 
X. 117: -éas (gen.), V. 1743 (acc.), XIV. 
4: -€@, IX. 40: -eov (masc.), XVI. 60; 
(neut.), 36: -éav, VIII. 72, XII. 61 (?), 
XV. 2 (with v): -éovs, 1X. 6 (with v) 

*xpucedcKkamrpos: -ov, VIII. 100 

Xpuoodlvas, III. 44 

xpucb0povos? v. & of a small fr. numbered 
by Kenyon (p. 206) as 22, and referred 
by Blass (p. 126) to XIV. 

Xpvookbmas, IV. 2 


VOCABULARY. 


*ypvobmaxus, V. 40 

Xpuobmemos, XVIII. 22 x 

xpuods, III. 17, 87, fr. 17. 1: -@, fr. 16.9 
-dv, 111. 65, fr. 10. 2, 27 

Xpws: xpoa, X. 97 

xwWpa: -a, V. 80 


Ww 


Wuxd, V. 77, 151, 171: -G, X. 48: -aio(uv), 
V. 83, 133: -ds, V. 64 


0 


@, WT. 64, Vis 13, Vit. 2, 48,. Ville teense 
45, 102, X. 116, XII. 77, 94, 190, XIV. 
50, XVI. 15, p- 437 (I. 13 Blass) 

d6e, XVII. 39, fr. 18. 2 

@kUmopos: -ov, V. 14 

OkUTo“TOS : -ov, XVI. gO 

&kbtous: wKuTddwv, IV. 6 

a@unords: -@, XII. 40 

@uos: Wmors, XVII. 47 

ws, (1) ‘as,’ VIII. 27, XII. 82 (arupody ws): 
(2) ‘when,’ v. 71; (3) ‘how,’ fr. 6. x 
(unless there the sense was ‘when’): 
(4) with inf., fr. 1. x (as... edaetv) 

ws, ‘thus,’ V. 84, XII. 133, XVI. S85, i 
16. 12 

woel, XI. I 

@ore, ‘as’ (=s), XII. 124 

OTe, ‘as,’ XVI. 105 


INDEX. 


ea A 
_ Abas, king of Argos, x. 40 
accents, use of, in the Bacchylides papy- 
Tus, p. 135: noteworthy, in particular 
instances, p. 137 . 
accusative, cognate (dvadefeiow dyOea), 
~ XII. 59f.: in apposition with sentence, 
_—soXI. 93, XIII. 19: double (7ov 6” efdev 
dxos kpadlav), x. 85 
_. Achaean settlements in Italy, p. 209, 
7 X. 113: ancestry claimed by Ionians, 


e p- 483 
Dy Acusilaus, the logographer, x. 50 ff. 
rs adjectives, compound, peculiar to B., 
eee pp: 68 ff.: verbal in -ros, of 3 termina- 
sh tions, XII. 181: denoting the parent 
(AAkuqvios), V. 71: compounded with 
a noun akin in sense to the subst. 
Bs (dpioradkes oOévos), VII. 7 
_ Adrastus, VIII. 19 
Aeacidae, Pindar’s tributes to, p. 217 
Aegeus and Aethra, legend of, p. 230 
Aegina, boxers and wrestlers of, p. 212: 
festivals at, 1x. 3: the nymph, daughter 
of Asopus, VIII. 55, XII. 77: repute of 
az the island for just dealing, 7J., and 
182 ff. 
aegis of Athena, XVI. 7 
Aeolian lyric poetry, p. 29 
Aeolic forms, p. 81 
Aeschylus, in Sicily, p. 9; his Acéaeae, 
76.: lyrics of, p. 45: traces of, in the 
work of B., p. 67: treatment of Io’s 
story, P- 235 
‘ Aetolian’ as=‘Elean,’ VII. 51 
Agelaus, brother of Meleager, Vv. 117 
Agenor, father of Cadmus, p. 235, XVIII. 


6 
Agtsta, personified, 111. 6 
Ajax, p. 206, n. 2: and Hector, x11. 105 ff. 
Alcaeus, p. 29: on Apollo’s visit to the 
Hyperboreans, p. 222, XV. 5 
Alcman, his partheneia, p. 31 


Alexandrian scholia, citations of Bacchy- 
lides in, pp. 74f.: sense of ‘dithyramb’ 
in Alexandrian age, p. 39 

Althaea’s brand, v. 142 ff., pp. 470f. 

Alyattes, father of Croesus, 111. 40 

Amazons, the, VIII. 43 

Amphiaraus, VIII. 16 

Amphitrite, her place in the Theseus- 
myth, p. 222: XVI. III 

Amphitryon, ¢ or Cin, v. 156 

Anacreon, p. 29 

Ancaeus, of Tegea, v. 117 ; 

antecedent, to be supplied in dat. (rdpeore 
[rovrw], bs k.7.X.), XVIII. 1 ff. 

Antenor, the Trojan, and his sons, 
pp: 219f. 

aorist partic. after elée, X. 23: infin., as 
dist. from pres. infin., v. 30, 161, XVI. 


43 

Aphares, a son of Thestius, v. 129 

Apharetidae, the (Idas and Lynceus), 
Messenian heroes, p. 239 

apocope of prep., p. 84 

Apollo, bestows the gift of gidokevia, 1. 
40: shepherd to Admetus, III. 77: 
‘king of the Lycians,’ x1I. 147f.: 
styled Loxias, though he is acting as 
a war-god, 2d.: the hunter, xv. 6 

apposition, partitive, Xx. 70 ff. 

Archemorus, VIII. 12 

Archilochus, his ca\Nlvixos, p. 36 

Arete, personified, x11. 176 

Argos, larméBorov, XVIII. 15 

Argus, son of Earth, XVIII. 19, 31 

Aristaeus, cult of, p. 428 

Aroanian hills in Arcadia, x. 94 

Artemis, as a goddess of vegetation, Vv. 
98f.; of agriculture and cattle-breeding, 
KM, LISt.2 ayporépa, Vs 1435p, ane 
n. 1: juépa (‘the soothing’), x. 39, 
p- 210 

Asopus, the Phliasian river, p, 205: his 
daughters and descendants, p. 206, 
Vill. 45 ff. 


520 


Atalanta, not mentioned in v. 56-175, 
P> 472 

Athena, protects Heracles, v. 92; watches 
his struggle with the Nemean lion, XII. 
44: present when Amphitrite receives 
Theseus, p. 225 : meaning of her epithet 
dBpimodepkys, XV. 20: Athena Itonia, 
fr. 11, p. 415 

Athenaeus, familiar with the poems of 
Bacchylides, p. 75 

Athenians, aBpéB.o1, XVII. 2: 
‘Tonians,’ 26. XVI. 3 

augment, temporal, the Doric (a), XIv. 
37, XIX. 4: the Ionic (7) probably to 
be retained in x. 93, p. 80 

Azenia, a district of Arcadia, xX. 55 


called 


Boeotian cups, fr. 17, p. 419 
Bologna, vase at, showing Theseus, Am- 
phitrite, and Poseidon, p. 226 
breathings, signs for in the papyrus, 
+ 137 
oe. used to adorn the walls of rooms, 
III. 32 


c 


Cadmus, XVIII. 48 

Caicus, river, fr. 57, p- 433 

Calliope, v. 176 

Calydon, v. 106 f. 

Carthaea, a town in Ceos, p. 5, 424 

Casas, river, X. 11g 

Castalia, stream of, III. 20 

Cenaeum, prom. in Euboea, Xv. 14 

Ceos, position and associations of the 
island, pp. 4ff.: hills of, 1. 11: agonistic 
inscription of, p. 186: athletic victories 
won by natives of, p. 451 

Cerberus, V. 60 ff. 

Cercyon, the wrestler slain by Theseus, 
XVII. 26 

Ceyx and Heracles, fr. 18, p. 419 

Charites, the, I. 41: IV. 9: IX. 39: XVIII. 
6 

Cirrha, harbour-town of Crisa, X. 20 

Clement of Alexandria, quotes Bacchy- 
lides, p. 73 

Clitias and Ergotimus, the vase-painters, 
Pp. 224 

Clymenus, one of the Curetes, V. 145 

Cnossus, more correctly spelt Cnosus, I. 
13 

comus, members of, addressed by the 
poet, XII. 190 

contraction in verbal forms, practice of 
the Ms. as to, p. 84 

Coressus or Coresia, a town of Ceos, I. 
28, p. 446 

coronis, use of in the MS., p. 140 


INDEX. 


cottabos, game of, fr. 13, p- 417 

crasis of xal with e, XVI. 33 (Kdpé), XVII. 
50 (kniruxrov); with o, II. 81 (xe@rt) : 
not marked by an apostrophe in the 
MS., p. 138 

Cretan sea, the, XVI. 4 

Creusa, mother of Aegeus, XVII. 15, 
p- 232 

Crisa, IV. 14 

Croesus, the story of, as told by Bacchy- . 
lides, p. 195 

Crommyon, XVII. 24 

Curetes, the, v. 126 

cycle of the four iepol dyGves, p. 184 

Cyclopes, the, X. 77 

Cypria, the epic, used by Bacchylides, 
p- 219, XIV. 46 


D 


dactylo-epitritic metre, p. 92 

Damon, chief of the Telchines, p. 443, 
446 

Danaus, X. 74: a descendant of Io, p. 235 

dative, epic -now in plur., XI. 135: of 
interest, a peculiar use of the, III. 94 

Day, personified as daughter of Time and 
Night, vil. 1 

Deinomenes and his family, p. 189 

Delos, and the Hyperborean legend, 
p- 196: poems of Pindar and Bacchy- 
lides for, p. 223 

Delphi, omphalos at, rv. 4: Gelon’s and 
Hieron’s tripods at, 111. 18f., pp. 452- 
457: winter cult of Dionysus at, p. 221, 
xv. rff: the epithet undofvtas with 
reference to, VII. 39 

Demeter and Persephone, cult of in 
Sicily, 1. 1 ff.: Demeter and. Diony- 
sus, cult of at Phlius, viil. 97 ff. 

Dexithea and Minos, legend of, pp. 443 ff. 

dialect of Bacchylides, p. 79 

digamma, p. 82 

Dike and Themis, xiv. 54 f. 

Dionysus, cult of at Phlius, vir1. 98: at 
Delphi, p. 221, xv. 1ff. 

Dioscuri, the, fr. 17, p. 419 

dirge (@pivos), as treated by Simonides, 
p. 40 

dithyramb, of Lasus, p. 46: of Simonides, 
pp- 39, 46: ode xvil of Bacchylides, a 
dithyramb in the form of a dialogue, 
Pp: 233: dithyrambs at Delphi, p. 221, 
n. 2: the new school of dithyramb, 
beginning with Melanippides, pp. 46ff.: 
a dithyramb of Philoxenus parodied by 
Aristophanes, p. 234: sense given to 
the term ‘dithyramb’ in the Alexan- 
drian age, p. 39: reference of Servius 
to the ‘dithyrambs’. of Bacchylides, 
p. 223 


tty Theseus to Poseidon’s 
VI » pp. 225 and 


~~. 
U e victor’s house, songs sung at 


a 
—— E 


eagle, as an image for the poet, v. r6ff. 
Earth, called to witness, v. 40 
__ Echidna, Se: of Cerberus, v. 62 
'  __— Eirene, gifts of the dess, fr. ad 
= elder-tree, the a VII. 34 ssc 
_ Eleans, e judges in the Olympian games, 
fa 6X. ari. 
___ elision of « in the dative, and in the 3rd 
_. _ plur. ending -ov7t, p. 83 - 
__ Endeis, wife of Aeacus, x11. 96 ; 
enkomion, the, created by Simonides, 
BaD) 
bs oe Xpvodraxus, V. 40 
Epaphus, XVIII. 42 
epic manner of Bacchylides in narrative, 
p- 58; in speeches, p. 61; in apostro- 
phizing the Muse, XIV. 47: epic and 
Ionic forms used by him, p. 81 
Epicharmus and Hieron, p. 11 


-_ epinikion, the, developed by Simonides, 

ae P34 
epithets, use of by Bacchylides, p. 62; 

2 compared with Pindar’s, pp. 70 ff. 
: Eriboea, one of the Athenian maidens 
; with Theseus, XVI. 14, p. 224: wife of 
: Telamon, XII. 102 
: Eros, how conceived in the older Greek 
: poetry, VIII. 73 
, _Erotes, the, offspring of Aphrodite, 74. 
AB erotica as a lyric class, p. 42 
a Euboea, festivals at, Ix. 34 


Eucleia, the goddess, associated with 
Arete and Eunomia, x11. 183 f. 

Eunomia, caddpwv, X11. 186; as one of 
the three Horae, n. on 182 ff.; asso- 
ciated with Dike and Themis, xiv. 
54f. 

Euphronius, the vase-painter; his cup 
showing Theseus welcomed by Am- 
phitrite, p. 225 

Europa, Xvi. 3rf. 

Eurytion, the centaur, pp. 48, 430 

Eusebius, on the date of Bacchylides, p. 2 

Euxantius, son of Minos and Dexithea, 
I. 15, p. 448 

Evenus, king of Pleuron, p. 237, XIX. 


7) 1 


ae 7 


A =f oe 
Periters. 


Mi wai 
aa 


Ve 


<— eo ER _ ; : i “ 
festivals, cycle of the four great, p. 184: 


Mocaliesof. - 

foot-race, the, called trios Spdmos, Ix. 
25 0. 

Frangois amphora, the, p. 224 

future tense, as used in kourdcoua, pdow, 
etc., VII. 42: after dppa, XVII. 42 


G 


Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, pp. 8, 190; his 
tripod at Delphi, p. 452 

genitive and dative, both used with Bpvew, 
Ill. 15f.: gen. plur. corrupted into 
nomin. plur., VIII. 46, X. 120 


_Georgius Syncellus, on the date of Bac- 


chylides, p. 4 
Giants, the, XIV. 63 
gnomic style of Bacchylides, p.59 
gods, the, declared blameless for human 
woes, XIV. 52 


H 


hands, the several in the papyrus, pp. 
127 ff. 

Hebe, cult of at Phlius, viii. 71f. 

Hebrus, river, XV. 5 

Hecate dado@dépos, fr. 23, p. 421 

Hemera (‘day’), personified, VII. 1 

Hemera (‘soothing’), title of Artemis, 
Pei 210; KO 

Hera, the Argive, cult of, x. 47 ff. 

Heracles, épecwirtdas, V. 56: twelve 
labours of, vill. 8: his career pro- 
phesied, during his struggle with the 
Nemean lion, x11. 44ff.: at the mar- 
riage-feast given by Ceyx, fr. 18, p. 
41 . 

Ph various legends as to the manner 
in which he slew Argus, XVIII. 29-36 

heroes, festivals of the, in Magna Graecia, 
pp. 32, 210 

Hesiod, v. 191 

hiatus, p. 83 

Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, his family, 
p. 189; annals of his reign, pp. rgoff. ; 
his priesthood, 111. 1-4; styled orpara- 
yobs, V. 2, p. 465; as a patron of letters, 
pp. 8ff.; his taste in poetry, v. 3-6, 
cp. p. 21; his illness, V. 53-55, III. 72- 
74; attitude of Pindar and of Bacchy- 
lides towards him, pp. 200 ff. 

Himera, battle of, p. 10; allusion to, 
Voi34 F 

Horace and Bacchylides, pp. 77f. 

Horae, the, X11. 182 ff. 

Hyginus, C. Julius, reputed author of 
the Poetica Astronomica; the story of 
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Theseus and Minos as told by him, 
p. 228 

hymeneal song in Ar. Aves, 731ff., p. 
238 

- hymns, daomeumrixot and kdyrikol, XV. 
1-4 

Hyperboreans, the, III. 59, p. 460 

hyphen, use of in the papyrus, p. 139 

hyporchemes, p. 28: of Simonides, p. 40: 
of Bacchylides, zd., pp. 415f. 


I 


Ibycus, p. 29: XIV. 58 

Ida, Mount, v. 66, p. 433 

Idas and Marpessa, the legend of, pp. 
237 fieses Uke oD fly 

Iliad, the, points in which Bacchylides 
varies from, Vv. 75f.; XII. 146: story 
of Meleager in, p. 468 

imagery of Bacchylides, p. 62 

Inachus, XVILI. 18, p. 235 

infinitive, for imperative, in prayer, X. 
103: of purpose, XV. g: after the im- 
personal éyévero, XVIII. 29: Doric form 
of, p. 81 

inscription, an agonistic, of Ceos, p. 186 

interrogative, double (ris..év rota xOovi;), 
v. 86 ff. 

Io, the story of, as told by Aeschylus, 
Pp: 235: modes of conceiving the form 
into which she was changed, p. 493: 
associated with Isis, XVIII. 40, p. 494 

Tos, island of, fr. 58, p. 433 

Iphiclus, a son of Thestius, v. 127 

Isthmian festival, the, pp. 35, 184 

Isthmus of Corinth, 11. 7 

Italy, Greek settlements in, p. 209: deri- 
vation of from Aradés may have sug- 
gested the epithet ropritpdgov in X. 30 

Itonia, a cult-name of Athena, p. 416 

Tulis, the chief town of Ceos, fr. 59, 


P3433 
J 


Julian, a reader of Bacchylides, p. 73 


L 


Laocoon, fr. 51, p. 431 

Laomedon, king of Troy, XII. 142 

Lemnian fire, XVII. 55 

lightning from a clear sky, as a sign, 
XVI. 721. 

lion, the Nemean, viii. 6 ff. 

logaoedic metre, p. 97 

Longinus, the pseudo-, on Bacchylides, 
P27 

Lusi, a town in Arcadia, and the spring 
(Aodcos) near it, x. 96 

Lycormas, river, XV. 34 
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Lycurgus, king of Nemea, VIII. 12 
Lydian cavalry, 111. 23 f. 

‘Lydian stone,’ the, fr. 10, p. 415 
Lynceus, king of Argos, X. 75 


Macelo, sister of Dexithea, p. 443 

Maia, mother of Hermes, XVIII. 25 

Malea, Cape, III. 72, p. 463 

mares as racers, III. 3 

Marpessa, p. 237, XIX. 6 

masculine adj. in a general statement, 
though referring to a woman, XVI. 44 f. 
(aéxovra): masc. partic. construed xara 
atveow with a fem. subst., v. 77f. 
(puxa..eldds) 

Medea, XVII. 48n. 

Melampus, not mentioned by Bacchylides 
in the story of the Proetides, p. 211 

Melanippides, dithyrambic poet, p. 46 

Meleager, legend of, pp. 468ff.: his 
brothers, v. 118 

Memphis, fr. 22, p. 421: said to have 
been founded by Epaphus, XVIII. 43 n. 

Menander, trainer of athletes, p. 215, 
XII. 192 

Messenian legend of Idas, appropriated 
by Sparta, p. 240 

Metapontion, p. 209, X. 10, 116 

Micon, painting by, on a wall of the 
Theseion, p. 226 

middle forms of verbs, rare examples of, 

. 87 
Minos and the Athenian 7i@eo, p. 223 


name, omen conveyed by, VI. t (Adxwy) 

Nemea, value of, vit. 4f.: lion of, 6 ff., 
X11. 46 ff. 

Nemean festival, the, pp. 35, 184 

Nike, her parentage and office, x. 1 ff.; 
cp. Epigr. 1 (fr. 33), Pp. 424 

Niobe, the children of, fr. 52, p. 431 


° 


Oechalia in Euboea, xv. 14: the epic 
Oixadlas adwors, 2b. 15 f., p. 223 

Oeneidae, members of the Athenian tribe 
Olvnis, Ix. 18 

Oeneus, king of Calydon, v. 97 

Olympia, VI. 3 

Olympian festival, the, pp. 36, 184, cp. 
vu. 1ff.; instances of exception being 
taken to awards by the judges, x. 
31-36 

Olympus, the epithet wodvxpvoos as ap- 
plied to, x. 4 

Olympus the flute-player, p. 27 


INDEX. 


optative with ei, after a present indicative, 
V. 190; in a relative clause, after optat. 
with dy, XVI. 44 

orichale, fr. 43, p. 427 


= 


Pactolus, river, IIT. 45 

paean, p. 28: the paean of Bacchylides 
(xvi) for Delos, p. 223 

Pallas, the father of Niky, Epigr. 1. 1 
(fr. 33), P- 424 

Pandion, son of Cecrops, XVI. 15 

papyrus of Bacchylides, the, pp. 121 ff. : 
Ptolemaic traits of, p. 125: approximate 
date of, p. 126: the scribe and the 
correctors of, pp. 127-135; the signs 
used in, pp. 135-I4I 

paragraphus, use of in the MS., p. I40 

Pasiphae, wife of Minos, XVI. 50 

patronymic, forms of, in -f6ns and -.ddns, 
I. 14 

Pausanias, on the story of Theseus and 
Minos as painted by Micon, p. 227: 
on the legend of the Apharetidae, 
p- 240 

Peace, the gifts of, fr. 3, p. 411 

Peirithous, associated with Theseus, XVII. 
46, p- 232 2 

Pellene in Achaia, festival at, Ix. 33 

Peloponnesus, traces of, in the poems of 
Bacchylides, p. 25 

Pelops, cult of at Olympia, v. 
Walir...4.5. 

pentathlon, order of contests in the, 
VIII. 32 

Periphetes, not mentioned by Bacchylides 
among the victims of Theseus, p. 232 

Persae, of Aeschylus, performed in Sicily, 
p- to: of Timotheus, p. 48 

Persephone, the rape of, placed by 
Bacchylides in Crete, fr. 53, p. 431 

Perseus, ancestor of Heracles, XII. 48 

person, transition of second to third, 1X. 
13, 19-26; Xv. 6-10 

Pheme, the goddess of rumour, Il. 1, 
xe tthe 

Pherecrates, comic poet, 
p- 50 

Pherecydes, the mythographer, X. 50 

Pherenicus, Hieron’s race-horse, p. 198 

Philoxenus, dithyrambic poet, pp. 47, 
234 a 

Phlius, p. 205: deities worshipped at, 
Vil. 69 ff., 97 ff. 

Phoenice as=Caria, fr. 60, p. 434 

Phoenix, father of Europa, XVI. 31 

Phorbas, associated with Theseus, XVII. 
46, p- 232 : 

Phrynichus, the lyrics of, p. 44; his 
Tikevpwyia, p. 470 


181, 


- yoy 
his Xelpwy, 
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Pieria, Xv. 3 

Pindar, his supposed allusions to Bac- 
chylides, pp. 13 ff; his temperament, 
p- 15; stamp of his genius, p. 41; 
traces of in the work of Bacchylides, 
pp. 65 ff. : his attitude towards Hieron, 
compared with that of Bacchylides, 
p- 200: his verses on the power of 
wine (fr. 218), compared with the 
similar verses of Bacchylides (fr. 16), 
p- 418 

Pisa, quantity of the z in, v. 182: the 
name used as a synonym for Olympia, 25. 

Plato on the decline of lyric poetry, p. 50 

Pleisthenes, in post-Homeric genealogy 
the father of Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, XIv. 48 

Pleuron, in Aetolia, v. r51 

plural adj. with dual subst., xvil. 46 

Plutarch, on the exile of Bacchylides, 
p- 24: his other references to the poet, 
P- 75 

Polyneices, VIII. 20 

Polypemon, XVII. 27 

Porthaon, father of Oeneus, v. 70 

Poseidon “Immos, XVI. 99: Avraios, XVII. 
21: Ilerpatos, X111. 20f., p. 217 

prayer at the end of an ode, v. 200: 
XVI. 132 

prepositions, use of by Bacchylides, pp. 
89 ff. 

Pickepies (Procrustes), XVII. 28, p. 490 

Proetides, the, and the Argive Hera, 
xX. 47 ff. 

Proetus, king of Argos, X. 4o: his strife 
with his brother Acrisius, 26. 59 ff. 

pronouns, personal and possessive, forms 
of used by Bacchylides, p. 86 

Psalychidae, the Aeginetan clan of, p. 213 

punctuation in the Bacchylides papyrus, 
p. 140 

Pythian festival, the, pp. 35, 184 


Q 


quantity, marks of (— and ~), in the 
Bacchylides papyrus, p. 138 


R 


refrains, in singing, p. 417 

relative clause in definitions, where 6s= 
el ris, or bre Tis, XIII. 1of. 

repetition of a word, V. 12 (kAeevydy), 
13f. (kAewds): XVI. 59 (pUrevoer), 68 
(@Urevoe): XVIII. 12 (peprdrav), 17 
(peprarov) 

Rhea, fr. 54, p. 432 

Rhyndacus, river, fr. 61, p. 434 
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Sappho, p. 29 

Sciron, XVII. 25 

sculptors, the earliest who made statues 
of athletes, p. 37: Pindar’s sense of the 
analogy between their tributes and his 
own, p. 38 

séa, sympathy of with its king Poseidon, 
XVI. 128 

Semele, XVIII. 48 

Servius, cites the ‘dithyrambs’ of Bac- 
chylides, p. 223 

shields, red, VIII. to 

Sicily, fruitfulness of, 111. 1 

Sicyon, festival at, Ix. 32 

Simonides, early life of, 5; fame of, in 
the period of the Persian wars, p. 8; 
with Hieron, p. 11: as a creator of new 
forms of lyric poetry, pp. 33f., 40f.: 
his epinikia, pp. 34-37: influence of on 
the work of Bacchylides, pp. 64f.: his 
inscription for Gelon’s tripod, pp. 454 ff. 

Sinis, XVII. 20 ~* 

skolia of Pindar, p. 42 

Solon, a paraphrase of, IX. 39-45, p- 479 

Sophocles, his Antenoridae, p. 220n.: 
his Zrachiniae (750 ff.), xv. 15f. 

Sparta, poetry and music at, in the 
seventh century B.C., pp. 28, 30ff.: 
protests against the corruption of lyric 
poetry, p. 52: poem of Bacchylides for 
(XIX), p. 237 

Stesichorus, epic hymns of, pp. 32, 210: 
his probable influence on Bacchylides, 
p- 33: the relation of the two poets 
respectively to the mythography of the 
vase-painters, p. 73 

Stobaeus, his quotations from Bacchy- 
lides, p. 76 

Styx, X. 9 

subjunctive after ds, VIIT. 24 

swan, the, sacred to Apollo, xv. 6 

synizesis, use of by Bacchylides, p. 83 

synonym used, instead of repeating a 
word, XI 155f. (ucbéous . . icobéwr) 

Syracuse, distinction of in chariot-racing, 
Vv. 2 (cp. Iv. 1f.): dialectic forms of the 
name, 70. 184 


T 


Telchines, the, pp. 188, 446 
Terpander of Lesbos, p. 27 


INDEX. 


Thaletas, p. 28 

Thargelia, the, at Athens, p. 234 

Theano, wife of Antenor, XIV. 2 

Thebes, festivals at, Ix. 30 

Themis and Dike, xiv. 54f. 

Theognis, traces of in the work of Bac- 
chylides, v. 160ff. n., 191 ff. n., p. 64 

Thermodon, river, VIII. 43 

Theseion, painting by Micon in the, 
p. 226: sculptures of, representing feats 
of Theseus, XVII. 46 

Theseus, the ambiguous paternity of, 
p- 229: prominence of his cult at 
Athens in the poet’s day, zé.: legends 
of his earliest deeds, pp. 231f. 

Thessalian chlamys, XVII. 54 : 

thrones of Nereids, Muses, etc., XVI. 
124f. 

Timotheus, names of, p. 4: his Persae, 
z#.: on Achaean ancestry of Ionians, 
p. 483 

Tiryns, walls of, x. 77f. 

tmesis, p. 9I 

trainers of athletes, XII. rorf. 

transposition of verses, XVI. 62f., 100f., 
LOO. ce CP. p-wley 

tripods of Gelon and Hieron at Delphi, 
Ill. 18f., pp. 452-457 A 

Troezen, p. 230, XVI. 34: spelling of the 
name, 26. 58 

Troy, walls of Laomedon’s, x11. 142: the 
war of, VIII. 45f., p. 219 


Vv 


vase-painters, relation of Bacchylides to 
the, p. 72 

verses, division of in the MS., p. 95 

vowels, long or short, before mute-and 
liquid, p. 84 


= 


Xenophanes, p. 11 


zeugma, a species of, VIII. 36 (a word 
such as galvwy to be supplied from 
TpoTéumov in V. 34) 

Zeus, HiikXevos, I. 6: quenches the pyre 
of Croesus, III. 55: guardian of law, 
7b, 70: the Nemean, vill. 4f. 
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